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.The  maritime  county  of  Down,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  bounded  on 

the  east  and  south  by  the  Irish  Sea  (Carlingford  Bay  separating  it  firom 

Louth)y  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough,  and  on 

the  west  by  the  county  of  Armagh.     It  comprises,  according  to  the  Ordnance 

Survey,  an  area  of  611,404  acres,  of  which  502,677  are  cultivated;  the 

Proportion  of  mountain  and  bog,  hitherto  unproductive,  being  somewhat 

more  tban  a  sixth.     In  1821,  the  population  amounted  to  325,410;  and  in 

1831,  to  352,012.     It  is   divided  into  the  baronies  of  Ards,  Castlereagh, 

DuflTerin,  Lower  Iveagh,  Upper  Iveagh,  Kinealearty,  Leeale,  and  Mourne. 

Its  principal  towns  are  Newry  (part  of  which  is  in  the  county  of  Armagh), 

the  assize-town  of  Downpatrick,  one  of  the  most  ancient  boroughs  in  Ireland ; 

Newtown-Ards,   Hillsborough,    Castle-wellan,   Banbridge,    Warrens-point, 

Strangford,  Bangor,  and  Donaghadee.      The  county  is  remarkable  for   its 

mequality  of  surface  ;  for,  although  the  mountains  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 

southem  district,  where  they  are  magnificent,  the  lesser  hüls  are  abundant  in 

^parts;  hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name,  Dunum,  "  which 

wgnifies  a  hill,  or  a  hilly  country."     This  peculiar  character — a  perpetual 

^c  and  fall  in  the  landscape — renders  it  highly  picturesque*;   it  is  not 

In  the  old  Survey  of  Down,  (1740,)  this  peculiarity  ig  thus  oddly  described.     "  The  wholo  county  U 

^'''^Kable  for  its  number  of  hüls,  being  compared  to  wooden  bowls  inverted,  or  cggs  sei  in  salt ;  frooi 

*°^^ittook  the  ntme  of  Down,  which  »ignities  a  hilly  Situation.''       In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  county, 

"*  P«*t  TDuititudo  of  hüls  naturally  produces  baaini,  from  which  there  is  no  egrcss,  and  lakes  are  formed. 

^  VoTery  namerous,  and  in  some  parts  meet  the  traveller  so  frequently  that   he  might  almost  conceive 

^'"'»f  io  Westmoreland.     Sorae  in  the  parish   of  Annahilt,   near   the    leading   road  from   Hillsborough 

*^vn»hinch,  are  extremely  curious  :  they  contain  floating  islands  of  two  or  thrce  perclies  in  area,  whicU 

^^^»m  link  to  the  bottom,  and  are  sometimes  naoored  to  the  sides.       The  substance  of  which  they  are 

^^'^  is  chiefly  a  regetable  dcposit  like  **flow  moss,"  buoyant  under  certain  circumstances  with  all  its 

'"«"»II.  B 
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ill  wooded ;  it  contains  many  rivers ;  the  ocean  is  its  boundary  on  three 
sides ;  and  the  huge  inland  sea,  "  Strangford  Lough,"  forms  another  striking 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  county. 

The  tourist  proceeding  northwards  to  Belfast,  or  en  route  to  "  the  Cause- 
way,"  will  pass  through  the  pleasant  and  flourishingtownof  Newry* — distant 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin ;  from  which,  if  he  be  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  he 
must  vcrgc  to  the  right,  for  about  seven  niiles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Newry- 
water,  to  visit  the  beautiful  village  of  Rosstrevor — not  inaptly  termed  the 
"  Montpelier  of  Ireland."  The  drive,  all  the  way,  is  füll  of  interest;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  are  seen  the  lofty  ränge  of  the  Carlingford  Moun- 
tains, whilc  the  still  loftier  and  more  famous  mountains  of  Mourne  form  its 
northern  boundary,  stretching  far  up  into  the  county,  hanging  over  the  sea, 
and  forming  indeed  a  huge  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  ocean,  extending 
from  Dundrum  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Carlingford. 


The  ruined  Castle  of  Narrow-Water  Stands  about  two  miles  from  Newry ; 
but  its  date  is  no  more  remote  than  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  having 

shnibt  tnd  verdui e.  In  others,  indicationt  exist  orasUte  of  Society  very  remote.  In  a  tmall  lake  tituateit 
between  Ballynaliinch  and  Cloiigh,  a  canoe  wat  foiind  some  yeart  ago  of  a  verj  curioas  oonttniction,  Vnt 
no  iron  teemed  to  have  been  cmployed  in  it. 

•  Newry,  from  Na  yur,  the  yew-trec,  owes  its  importance  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal,  "  marshall  of  Ireland,** 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  stirrounded  witb  walls  and  converted  into  a  fortified  town. 
Its  monasiic  establisbment,  however,  had  been  celebrated  many  centurics  before.  Its  ancient  abbey  is  said 
to  have  been  fonnded  by  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  1 157,  and  is  styled  in  the  charter  Ibar  cyn 
tracta,  "  the  flourishing  head  of  the  yew-tree,**  from  a  number  of  large  and  venerable  yews  tliat  formerly 
flourished  there— one  of  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of  Su  Patrick.  lu 
endowmentt  were  confirmed  by  Hugh  de  I.iacy,  afler  the  Anglo- Norman  conquest,  in  1237.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Irish  in  1641  ;  and  again  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  1689 ;  *'  a  sqaare  castle  or  two,  and 
five  or  six  houses  only  escaping."  It  recovcred  rapidly,  however,  and  is  now  exceediogly  prosperous,  being 
very  advantageously  sitoated  for  commerce,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  and  Down, 
with  a  river  rendered  navigable  by  a  canal,  continued  to  Lough  Neagh.  Tb«  houses  are  well  built,  th« 
Street«  reoiarkably  clean,  and  the  suburbs  in  all  directions  of  great  beauty. 
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bcen  built  after  "  the  restoration  "  by  the  great  Duke   of  Ormonde,   as  a 

protection  to  the  river,  to  which  it  still  renders   essential  Service  as  con- 

tributiog  largely  to  its  pictorial  eflFect.     A  modern  "  Castle  "  has,  however, 

been  erected  upon  the  "  rising  ground "  above  it,  by  Roger  Hall,  Esq.,  a 

principal  proprietor  of  the  district.     There  are  few  mansions  in  the  kingdom 

of  more  perfect  construction  or  more  happily  situated.     The  avenue  extends 

for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  entrance-gate  to  the  house,  through  lines  of  finely- 

grown  trees,  and  the  view  from  every  part  of  the  demesne  is  magnificent  in 

the  extreme.     The  building  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  architect — a 

native-resident  of  the  town  of  Newry.     A  little  farther  on,  is  the  village 

of  Warrens-point ;  *  backed  by  the  mountains,  and  faciug  the  Li  oad  bay ; 

Bome  three  miles  to  the   east  is  "  beautiful  Eosstrevor."     There   are  few 

places  in  Great  Britain  that  oflFer  stronger  temptations  to  visitors — who  love 

the  picturesque,  enjoy  the  magnificence  of  nature,  or  desire  tranquil  and 

healthfrd  retirement.     Although  completely  open  to  the  sea,  it  is  approached 

only  by  mild  southem  breezes;  the  adjacent  hills  protect  it  completely  on 

the  north  and  east,  and  a  promontory,  covered  with  luxuriantly-grown  trees, 

juts  between  it  and  the  west ;  villas,  mansions,  and  cottages  omees,  Surround  it 

on  all  sides,  wherever  the  mountains  have  left  small  no5ks  of  verdure ;  and 

streamlets  innumerable  are  rippling  down  into  the  Valley  from  the  hill-sides. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  its  owner,  David  Ross,  Esq.,  the  village  has  within 

the  last  few  years  grown  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  a  town ;  its  natural 

Wuties  have  been  appreciated — it  seems  the  very  temple  of  health — and 

persons  from  all  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of  Ireland  have  made  it 

Üieir  place  of  residence — at  least  for  a  season.     Consequeutly,  neat,  clean, 

and  well-built  cottages  have  sprung  up  along  the  banks  of  the  bay,  wliich  are 

fwnißhed  for,  and  let  to,  lodgers.      It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  spot  that  looks 

lÄore  happy  and  prospering  than  this — so  beautifully  situated ;  nestling  at  the 

foot  of  a  mighty  mountain  and  bordering  upon  the  ocean,  into  which  its 

gardens  absolutely  run. 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  early,  that  we  set  out  to  climb  the  great 
killofClough-Mor,  one  of  the  Mourne  ränge;  the  one  that  hangs  directly 

"  In  ooe  dircctioQ  the  bouset  form  a  little  Square,  and  in  auother,  Stretch  along  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
*Mte  there  is  a  convenient  quay,  at  which  there  are  in  general  several  sailing  and  steam  vessels.  It  is 
••'«med  one  of  the  be«t  and  most  frequented  bathing-placcs  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  1827  a  neat  small 
•*"'ichiru  erected  here ;  and  immediatelj  adjoining  the  town  there  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-housc,  and  also 
^  noiaan  Catholic  chapel.  Although,  but  a  few  ycars  since,  this  was  a  very  inconsidenible  village,  it  at 
P'*'««  contains  a  thousand  inhabitants.  A  large  windmill  Stands  nearly  in  its  centre,  and  adds  con&iderably 
^  "•  picturesque  and  pleasing  appcarance  which  the  village  presents  at  a  distance.  There  was  formcrly  a 
^•'ynteniive  nbbit*warren  here,  from  which  circumttance  the  place  derivcs  its  name." 
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over  Rosstrevor,  sheltering  it  from  all  unkindly  winds.  High  as  it  looked, 
soaring  above  us,  as  we  stood  at  the  door  of  a  very  comfortable  inn,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  which  are  said  to  be  upwards 
of  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference ;  the  loftiest,  Slieve-Donard,  being, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  2796  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Clough-Mor,  "  the  great  stone,"  is  so  called  from  a  huge  mass  of  granite 
weighing  perhaps  thirty  tons,  which  Stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  projecting 
cliff  nearly  midway  up  the  mountain.  How  it  got  there  is  one  of  the  buried 
secrets  of  the  past ;  if  placed  there  by  human  labour,  if  indeed  "  the  work  of 
Druid  hands  of  old,"  it  would  almost  sanction  the  belief  that  they  had  the 
assistance  of  fallen  spirits — the  giant  sons  of  Anaak,  who  rebelled  against 
the  Creator.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several  circumstances  which  encourage 
the  idea  that  its  singular  Situation  was  not  the  result  of  chance.  It  Stands 
upon  the  brow  of  a  small  hill ;  and  under  it  are  remains  of  oblong  stones, 

such  as  we  commonly  find 
supporting  the  cap-stones 
of  cairns;  it  is  hollowed 
beneath,  sloping  gradually 
to  —  by  comparison  —  a 
pivot.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  have  been  dropped 
into  its  place — a  contri- 
bution  from  one  of  the 
adjacent  mountains;  for  the  greater  elevations  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,  and  a  Valley  of  some  depth  and  space  intervenes  between  its 
site  and  the  heights  that  look  down  upon  it.  There  are  also  other 
indications  of  cromleachs  in  various  directions  around  it.  When  we  had 
reached  this  singular  summit — Singular  if  it  be  a  natural  deposite,  and  most 
wonderful  if  a  record  of  art — and  examined  it  some  time  with  attention, 
we  found  that  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  mountain  had  been  cHmbed ;  and  as 
we  gazed  over  an  extensive  prospect,  and  stood  as  it  were  directly  over  the  fair 
grounds  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  sweetly  sheltered  village,  we  found  that  time 
had  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  we  had  imagined,  for  the  chimes  of  the 
Sabbath  bell — the  sound  that  so  emphatically  speaks  of  civilisation — came 
from  the  Valley  up  the  mountain  with  a  clear,  sharp,  and  shriU  sound ;  and 
we  saw  groups  assembling  in  the  distance,  down,  on  their  way  to  church. 
We  had  never  so  complete  a  feeling  of  entire  solitude ;  even  then  we  were  too 
high  to  have  the  companionship  of  the  lark ;  there  was  no  sound  except 
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the  wind  among  the  long  gross,  or  the  rushes  that  grew  in  the  hollows  where 
the  waters  had  congregated ;  the  great  stones  about  us  seemed  as  if  they  bore 
dates  of  an  age  before  the  flood,  and  had  a  solemn  and  impressive  awe  in 
their  shapeless  forms.  We  made  our  way  to  the  mountain  top.  That  which 
from  the  Valley  seemed  a  peak,  was  a  large  flat  of  several  acres,  covered  with 
wet  inoss.  How  magnificent  was  the  prospect !  we  involuntarily  quoted  the 
iine  applied  to  a  very  different  subject — a  city  where  the  smoke  was  ascending 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  human  habitations, — 

«  Earth  hath  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair  !" 

Immediately  below  us  was  the  bay  with  its  innumerable  tiny  creeks;  in  one 

of  which,  just  under  shelter  of  the  mountain  opposite,  lies  the  pretty  town 

of  Carlingford;    and,  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  a  long  flat  that 

Stretches  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  bay,  behind  which  lies  the  town,  of  Dun- 

drum.     Beautiful  Rosstrevor  seemed  as  if  sleeping  at  our  feet.      Behind 

US  were  the  everlasting  hüls;  and  ocean-ward,  the  sight  was  arrested  for 

a  moment  by  a  shadow  upon  the  waters ;  this  was  the   Isle  of  Man,  very 

dimly  seen ;  to  the  south  the  Hill  of  Howth  appeared  distinctly.     Looking 

inland,  the  mountains  rose  one  above  another,  over  the  bay ;  and  the  bay 

seemed  so  directly  under  us,  that  we  fancied  a  stone  thrown  from  the  spot  on 

which  we  stood  might  have  fallen  into  it ;  opening  among  the  hills  was  a 

most  rieh  Valley,  continued  all  the  way  to  Lough  Neagh,  a  distance  of  forty 

miles ;  and  the  lake,  or  rather  a  haze  which  indicates  it,  is  clearly  perceptible. 

In  the  foreground,  carrying  the  eye  beyond  Rosstrevor,  with  the  tall  spire  of 

its  pretty  church,  the  green  verdure  of  its  encompassing  fields,  and  the  fine 

foliage  of  it«  abundant  trees,  we  trace  the  course  of  the  river  winding  up  to 

Newry,  with  the  village  of  Warrens-point  midway.     And  still  we  had  the 

niountains,  look  where  we  would;  bleak  and  harren,  and  rudely  picturesque ; 

^ith  here  and  there  the  brown  tracks  of  footways,  and  patches  of  cultivation, 

marling  them  as  objects  which   industry  was  labouring  to  subdue.      The 

mterest  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  perpetual  alternations  of  light  and 

shade  which  passed  over  the  fair  and  glorious  landscape.     The  bay  was  very 

^anquil ;  so  calm,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  kept  even  the  breezes  from 

1^  j  a  Single  vessel  was  riding  there ;  its  sails  were  hanging  loosely — quite 

^nmoved.     A  grasshopper  was  singing  amid  the  long  grass;  and  a  hawk 

^öre  than  once  soared  from  his  nest  in  some  neighbouring  cliff;  lazily  and 

^^Iv,  for  there  was  nothing  near  which  could  afford  him  prey.     The  day  had 

hecome  bright  and  hot  as  we  commenced  the  descent ;  the  sun  was  shining 

ßömewliat  fiercely  upon  us ;  when  suddenly,  and  by  the  merest  chance,  we 
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heard  the  trickle  of  a  little  well^  the  only  one  to  be  fotmd  apon  the  mountain ; 
the  draught  of  water  was,  in  truth,  delicioos ;  it  was  dear  and  pure  as  crjstal 
as  it  oozed  apparently  out  of  the  solid  rock^  rambled  for  a  brief  space  among 
the  stones  that  lay  scattered  at  its  base^  and  was  again  lost — to  re-appear, 
probably,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ocean  it  was  on  its  way  to  join. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when,  pleasantly  and  profitably  wearied, 
we  reached  the  inn  ;  its  occupation  will  endure  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  our 
memories.     We  long  to  visit  the  lovely  village  of  Rosstrevor  once  again*. 

• .  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Rosstrevor,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  on  the  northem  side  of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  is 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  Tullamore  Park,  a  place  which  nature 

had   prepared  to  receive    the    im- 
provements  of  art.     It  is  situated  in 
i*^JIlBBt^^^K~J^^    ^^W  t         the  midst  of  most  sublime  scenery, 

with  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
open  before  it ;  yet  nowhere  do 
the  trees  grow  with  greater  lux- 
uriance.  Through  this  delicious 
spot  rush  the  assembled  mountain 
rivulets,  creating,  in  their  passage, 
cascades  of  every  variety  of  force 
and  form.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to   imagine   a   scene   where    natural  beauties   and    advantages   have   been 

*  ImmediAtelir  aboTe  the  bcach  it  an  obelisk  erccted  to  the  memoiy  of  General  Rom,  a  oatire  of 
BoMtrevor,  where  hit  ettimable  family  ttill  retide.  He  feil  at  Baltimore  in  September  1814.  The  four 
»idei  of  the  monument  contain  inscriptions,  of  which  the  following  it  the  piincipal : — 

TIIK    orPICERS    OP    A    GRATKPUL    4RMY, 
WHICH,    UNOKM    THK   COMMANO    OF    TRI    LAMRMTKD 

MAJORGENEUAL  ROBERT  ROSS, 

aTTACKKD     AMO     OIsrCRSKD     THB     AMERICAN     POhCKS 

AT  BLADEN8BERG,  ON  THE  Mth  OP  AtlGUlT,   1814, 

ANO    ON    THB    UMB    DAY    TICTORlOUtLY    BNTRRBO    WASHINGTON, 

THR    CAPITAL    OP    THE    UNITED    STATBt, 

IN8CRIBR    UPON    THIt    TABLBT 

THRIR    ADMIRATION    OP    HIS    PROPK8810NAL    8KILL, 

ANU    THRIR    B8TP.EM    FOH    HIS    AMIABLE    PRITATB    CUARACTB«. 

HIS    WELL    RAHNFJ)    FAMR    18    ALSO    RlbOORORO 

BT     THB     MONUMRNT     ENBCTBD     AT     HIS     ORAFB 

IN    HALIFAX,    NOTA    KOOTIA,    BY    THK    ARMY    IN    THAT    COMWAND  ; 

BY    THAT    WHICH    HIS    MOURNING    BROTHBR    OFFICRRS    OF    THR    «Hk    FOoT 

RAISBD    IN    BIS    PARISH    CHURCH    AT    ROBSTRBPOR ; 

AND 

THAT    PLACED    IN    ST.    PAULIS    CATHBDRAL. 

AS    THB    LAST    TRIBUTE    OP    A    NATION^S    PBAIRB, 

nY    HIS    COONThY. 
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tumed  to  more  valuable  account  by  judgment,  skills  and  taste,  than 
this,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Slieve-Donard,  and  almost  on  the  brink 
of  ocean  *. 

Still  keeping  along  the  coast,  the  tourist  reaches  Dundrum  Bay — very 
beautiful,  though  less  so  than  the  Bay  of  Carlingford.  Here  also  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Castle,  standing  on  a  high  rock,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect : — "  It  was  formerly,"  writes  Harris,  "  while  in  repair,  a 
good  guard  to  the  pass,  and  an  offensive  neighbour  to  the  English  planted  in 
Leeale,  according  to  the  hands  that  possessed  itf."    In  1652,  it  was  dismantled 

•  Slievc  Donard  is  the  higbest  of  the  Mourne  Mountains.     We  borrow  a  description  of  H  from  a  weitet 

in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal.     **  Sliere  Donard  is  supposed  to  rise  nearlj  four  miles  in  gradual  ascent,  while 

the  perpendicular  heigbt  is  ettimated  at  nearly  three  tboutand  feeL — From  the  nonbern  brow  of  the  mountain 

iMoes  an  exuberant  fountain,  which  emiti  more  than  half  a  foot  of  water  exceedingly  rapid  and  pure.     This 

■tream,  and  manj  others,  meet  in  their  deteent,  and  form  a  river,  which,  running  through  a  Channel  of  white 

»tone,  by  tifti  thoutand  different  breakt  and  windings,  makes  in  summer  a  prospect  of  waterfalls,  cascadei, 

jet»-d'ean,  ponds,  &c.  the  most  yarious  and  delightful ;  bat  in  winter  floods,  the  roar  and  impetuositj  of  thit 

&U  are  terrible  in  the  extreme.     From  the  top  down  to  the  rockt  hanging  orer  the  sea  it  one  continned 

descent,  and  the  lower  parts,  though  craggy  and  rüde  enough,  are  covered  with  hazel,  holly,  &c.  those  next 

to  the  lea-clifu  being  old,  bowed,  stunted,  and  languishing ;  while  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  tliose  most 

remote,  though  »ituated  higher,  are  flourishing  and  healthy  ;  and  all  this  on  the  face  of  a  mountain  exposed 

to  a  Wide,  open,  eattem  sea.     In  the  descent  southward,  near  the  bottom,  one  is  forced  to  slide  down  a  sort 

of  thatch,  composed  of  furze,  long  gross,  and  juniper.     St.  Donard,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  is  said  to  have 

spent  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  this  mountain,  and  built  a  cell  or  oratoiy  on  the  top  of  it  towards  the  dose  of 

the  fifth  Century."     Near  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  two  rüde  edifices,  where  in  **  old  times,"  on  th« 

Saint's  patron  day,  the  peasantry  used  to  assemble  in  throngs  to  do  penance  and  pay  their  devotions.     *'  A 

deep,  narrow  vale  dirides  Slieve  Donard  from  Slieve  Snaven,  or  the  Creeping  Mountain,  so  called  because  it 

inust  be  climbed  in  a  creeping  posture  ;  and   through   this  vale  winds  a  pretty  Serpentine  stream,  which 

dtichsrges  itself  into  the  sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains.     The  Creeping  Mountain  Stands  to  the  south- 

vest  of  this  stream,  and  presents  to  the  view  a  hage  rock,  resembling  at  a  distance  an  old  fortification,  very 

%b,  oyerhanging,  and  detacbed,  as  it  were,  from  the  eastem  side  of  the  mountain.     After  rain  a  stream 

roihet  from  the  west  side  of  the  rock,  which,  shooting  from  the  top,  falls  in  a  large  cascade;  to  the  east  of 

which  is  a  vast  natural  cave,  affording  an  entrance  as  wide  as  the  cave  itself.     This  frightful  Chamber  is  lined 

vith  fem,  gross,  and   severol   other  mountain  plante,  and  inhabited  by  a  vast  number  of  hawks,  jackdaws, 

o«Ii,  &c.,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  the  light  breaks  in  through  naturol  crevices.     To  the  lefl  of  this  you 

climb  up  through  a  very  narrow  passage  to  the  top  of  tlie  rock,  and  arrive  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 

noit  m^nificent,  and  romantic  spots  that  can  well  be  conceived.     You  there  find  that  the  rock  mentioned 

'»  onl?  the  advanced  part  of  a  large  shelf,  which  projects  at  about  half  the  heigbt  of  the  mountain  with 

t  iwtep,  and   leaves  the   »pnce  of  about   two   acres  on   the   top.     Round   the  north-west,  the  west,  and 

•oQth  of  this  area,  the  mountain  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  Stands  like  a  vast  wall ;    the  area  itself 

i«  almost  round,  and  slopes  gently  from  all  sides  towards  the  middle,  where  is  formed  a  beautiful  circular 

lak^  u  clear  as  crystal.     To   the  west   you  see  the  rocky   top  of  Slieve   Beingan,  to   the  east   Slieve 

I>0Dard's  statcly  cone,  and  in  front  the  ocean  and  the  Isle  of  Man.     There  are  scvcrol  verdaut  vales  to 

^met  with  in  the  desert»  among  the  mountains,  which,  by  the  help  of  due  culture,  would  be  exceedingly 

frwtful.     There  is  a  remarkable  flat  rock  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  here,  called  by  the  natives  Sephin, 

tliroQgh  which  Springs  up  transparent  water,  without  any  perceptible  fissure,  which  never  fails  even  in  the 

»Minest  seasons." 

t  According  to  the  old  Down  Survey,  '*  the  Castle  with  seven  Town-lands  adjoining  it,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Msgenis's,  Irish  lords  of  this  country  ;  but  afier  their  forfeiture,  becarac  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ardgissi,  and  then  the  estate  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Blundell." 
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by  Order  of  Cromwell,  and  the  broken  walls  were  left  to  moulder  to  decay. 

Harris  adds, 
that  "  there  is 
no  inscription 
on  it  to  dißco- 
verthefounder 
or  the  time  it 
was  erected;" 
but,  according 
to  Mr.  Mc  Ski- 
min,"  the  style 
of  its  architec- 
ture  sufficient- 
ly  points  out 
the  era  of  its 
foundation,  and  corroborates  the  general  traditions  which  ascribe  it  to  the  con- 
queror  of  Ulster,  as  De  Conrcy  is  usually  called."  The  ruins  consist  of  a  great 
circular  keep  or  tower,  surrounded  by  fragments  of  smaller  towers  and  other 
outer  works,  of  which  the  barbican  is  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  object. 
To  the  south  of  the  Castle  there  are  ruins  of  a  large  mansion  or  dwelling- 
house,  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  usual  in  the  sixteenth  Century*. 

A  few  miles  farther  north  and  we  arrive  at  the  very  ancient  and  venerable 
town  of  Downpatrick — venerable  not  alone  because  of  its  antiquity  ;  here  were 
interred  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  patron  saint  of  Ireland — St.  Patrick  f- 
The  town  is  built  upon  a  group  of  small  hills,  on  the  south-east  shore 
of  Strangford  Lough.    Its  corporate  rank  was  recognised  as  far  back  as  1403 ; 

♦  On  the  •outh  aide  of  Dundrum  Bay  ig  the  favourite  watering  place  of  New-Ca»tle,  fonnerly  calied 
Black  Rock  ;  adjoining  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley.  The  bay  is  noted  for  iu  sand  hanks, 
upon  which  many  a  good  ship  has  Struck.  Such  catastrophes  are,  however,  likely  to  be  averted  iu  future  ; 
a  light-house  being  now  in  course  of  crection. 

t  The  grave  of  St.  Patrick  is  still  a  favourite  rcsort  for  devotees,  especially  near  midsummer.  It  is  said 
tliat  no  plant  will  grow  on  it  but  grass  and  shamrock ;  probably  because  it  is  kept  in  the  State  of  red  carth,  by 
the  removal  of  mould.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Downpatrick,  in  a  rugged  district,  which  is  perhape 
more  suited  for  nielancholy  than  devotion,  there  is  the  ^Tourite  **  Station  "  the  Struel  Well.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  it  was  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  firom  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  by  some  firom  Antrim, 
Annagbf  and  Louth  ;  who  came  to  paruke  of  the  benefits  attending  the  miraculous  flowing  uf  the  water  on  the 
Vigil  of  St.  John.  Notwithstanding  the  eures  said  to  bare  been  perfonned  here,  the  annual  asseinbly  is  nearljT 
abandoned.  In  the  days  of  Harris  (1744)  the  derotees  also  assembled  on  the  Friday  beforc  Liamnias. 
Struel  is  derived  from  Strath  fuile^  the  stream  of  bloud  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  name,  tradition  aocounta 
for  thus  :  Sl  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget  were  Coming  over  the  ground,  aud  the  younger  saint  feeling  ihirsty, 
duubted  the  capability  of  Patrick  to  procure  him  drink  as  miraculously  as  Muses  did  for  the  Itniclitc«. 
The  latter  then  Struck  him  on  the  foot  with  the  wand  which  he  held  in  his  band,  and  a  stream  of  blood  iasuod 
forth,  which  was  conrertcd  into  watcr  and  has  remained  so  erer  since. 
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but  its  date  is  probably  much  more  remote.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  native  kings  of  Ulidia;  its  ancient  name  having  been 
(according  to  the  old  Down  Survey)  "  Aras  Keltair  and  Rath  Keltair  Mac 
Diia!ch,  which  signifies  the  fortification  of  Keltair  the  son  of  Duach*." 

Its  leading  object  of  attraction  is  the  Cathedral — a  modern  structure.  "  It 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  is  a  stately  embattled 
edifice,  chiefly  of  unhewn   stone,  supported  extemally   by  buttresses,  and 


comprising  a  nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  with  a  lofty  Square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  smaller  Square  towers  at  each  corner  of 
the  east  gable,  in  one  of  which  is  a  spiral  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  roof. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  lofty  elegant  arches  resting  on 
Diassive  piers,  from  the  corbels  of  which  spring  ribs  supporting  the  roof, 
^hich  is  richly  groined  and  ornamented  at  the  intersections  with  Clusters  of 
roliage.    The  lofty  Windows  of  the   aisles  are  divided  by  a  single  mullion ; 

The  Anglo-Normans  took  possession  of  the  town  in  1177.  It  was  then  the  reaidence  of  Mac  Dunlevc, 
Prioce  of  Ullagh,  who  retreated  before  the  forccs  of  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  **  as  worthy  a  knight,"  writca 
l^.  Hanmcr,  *' for  martiall  prowetse  as  cver  trod  upon  Irish  ground."  "He  builded,"  according  to  the 
'*''><  autbotity,  "  noany  Castles  in  Ulster,  uiade  bridges,  mcndrd  highwaycs,  repaired  churches,  and  governed 
WC  countrj-  in  great  pcace."  King  John,  howcver,  jcalous  of  bis  growiiig  power,  »cnt  Sir  Hugb  De  liaccy 
to  diiplacc  him.  The  two  English  lords  met  at  "  Dune  "  and  fought  a  "  cruell  batlaille ;"  the  victory  feil 
to  Courcy.  "Then  Lacy  practised  how  he  inight  bctray  him."  Tlje  rcsults  of  these  practiccs,  and  the 
'►«'c  reM»tancc  of  De  Courcy,  we  copicd  from  the  old  Chroniclcr  into  jage  123,  vol.  1. 
VOL.  ni.  t 
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the  nave  is  Hghted  by  a  long  ränge  of  clerestory  windows,  and  the  choir  by  a 
handsome  east  window  divided  by  mullions  into  twelve  compartments,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  window  remaining  of  the  splendid  edifice  erected  in 
1412,  and  destroyed  by  Lord  de  Grey*.  Over  the  east  window  are  three  elegant 
niches  with  ogee-pointed  arches,  which,  formerly  containing  on  pedestals  the 
remains  of  the  mutilated  effigies  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Columbkill." 
Its  site,  however,  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Ireland.  In  the 
old  cathedral  church  were  the  tombs,  of  St.  Patrick  its  founder,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Columb;  their  tombs  had,  it  is  said,  this  distich  in  old  monkish  verse 
"  writ  over  them," — 

«  Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tnmulantur  in  uno, 

Brigida,  Patricias,  atque  Columba  pius." 
«  One  tomb  three  saints  contains,  one  vault  below 

Does  Bridget,  Patrick,  and  Columba  show.** 

There  were  anciently,  according  to  the  old  Down  Survey,  "  no  fewer 
than  five  religious  houses  in  and  near  the  town,  reckoning  the  cathedral  as 
one ;  viz.  convents  of  Benedictines,  Augustines,  Cistertian  monks,  Mars,  and 
nuns,  founded  by  John  De  Courcy,  conqueror  of  Ulidia,  Hugh  De  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  and  others."  Of  these  establishments,  however,  there  are 
now  no  remains.  The  ancient  bishopric,  afterwards  united  with  the  see  of 
Connor,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  St.  Patrick,  who  appointed  St.  Carlan 
its  first  bishopt. 

*  Tbe  mncient  churcb  and  itt  renowned  monument  were  dettrojed  bj  the  Lord  Depatj,  Leonard 
de  Grey,  a.d.  1538.  Tbe  profanation  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  articlet  exhibited  agminst 
bim  when  he  was  impeached ;  he  was  tiibsequently  beheaded.  Gambrensis  thus  recordt  the  erent. 
^  He  rased  St.  Patrike  bis  church  in  Doune,  an  old  auncient  citie  of  Ulster,  and  bumt  the  monumentt 
of  Patrike,  Brigide,  and  Colme,  wbo  are  said  to  bare  been  there  entoomed.  This  fact  lost  bim  sundrie 
barts  in  tbat  countrie,  alwaies  afler  detesting  and  abhorring  bis  prophane  tjrannie,  ss  thej  did  name  it.** 
The  articie  which  lays  this  crime  to  his  charge  thus  runneth  : — 

**  Item,  that  without  any  Warrant  from  the  king  or  councell,  be  prophaned  the  church  of  St.  Pütrike  in 
Doune,  tuming  it  to  a  stähle,  after  plucked  it  doune,  and  stript  the  notable  ring  of  bels  that  did  hang  in  tbe 
steeple,  meaning  to  bare  sent  them  to  England,  had  not  Ood  of  his  justice  prerented  his  iniquitie  bj  nnkiof 
the  Tessell  and  passengers  wberein  the  said  helles  should  have  beene  conveid." 

t  The  marl  pits  in  Leeale,  in  which  barony  Downpatrick  is  situatcd,  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  and 
contribute  to  make  it  (*<the  isle  of  kale  '*)  rieh  and  fertile  as  it  is.  The  regulär  deposition  of  allariam 
and  limy  matter,  in  altemate  layers,  shows  that  the  origin  of  these  was  perhaps  the  following.  Tbe 
district  bas  been  partiall  y  coTered  with  water,  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  riTcrs,  most  probably  connected  in  genersl 
with  tlie  lottgh  of  Strangford  ;  and  tbe  winter  floods  annually  carried  down  a  layer  of  mud,  suffident  to  bury  tbe 
wbelks  and  other  minute  sbell-fisb  that  had  sported  through  the  water  in  the  summer.  Next  snmmer  a  new 
generation  was  called  into  existence,  to  be  destroyed  in  like  manner  during  tbe  next  winter.  Thus  tbe 
period  in  wbicb  a  marUpit  was  formed  can  often  be  asoertained  by  the  layers,  like  tbe  age  of  a  tree.  Micro- 
scopic  obsenrations  bare  shown  the  accurscy  of  this  theory ;  the  minute  limy  fragments  are  found  to  be  shells, 
in  many  instanoes  whole,  in  others  shattered  ;  and  a  careful  examioation  of  tbe  Tegetable  substances  to  wbirb 
they  are  attached,  bas  enabled  Sir  William  Hooker  to  corroborate  it.     Laige  boms,  supposed  to  be  thote  of 
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Strangford  Lough,which  Stretches  from  Downpatrick  almost  to  the  northem 
border  of  the  county,  is  in  reality  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  is, 
however,  remarkably  narrow,  being  somewhat  less  than  a  mile,  although  the 
breadth  of  the  lake  is  in  most  parts  above  five  miles ;  the  length  firom  north 
to  south  being  about  seventeen  miles.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  islands, 
8ome  so  small  as  to  be  mere  dots,  others  comprising  above  one  hundred  acres. 
The  lake  is,  indeed,  popularly  said  to  be  studded  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  islands,  "  one  for  each  day  in  the  year*."  Along  the  whole  of  its  borders 
— north,  south,  east,  and  west — are  the  ruins  of  numerous  Castles.  The 
character  of  the  scenery,  indeed,  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  "  Barony  of 
Forth,"  in  the  County  of  Wexford ;  for  every  where  we  noted  indications 
that  a  compa- 
ratively  small 
number  of 
strangers  had 
been  living 
in  the  midst 
of  enemies, 
whom  they 
had  "  come  to 
spoil,"  and 
who  were, 
consequently, 
compelled  to 
keep      watch 

and   ward    at 

all  seasons  in 

or  about  their 

"  strong  houses  of  stone."     One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  Castles — 

Audley  Castle — we  have  here  engraved. 

«» Iriih  elk,  and  bones  evidently  belonging  to  that  animal,  are  frcquently  found :  it  is  tupposed  ihat  tho 
«um«li  had  perished  in  attcmpting  to  croas  the  rivcrs  or  lake»,  and  that  their  bones  became  imbeddcd  with 
w  thelli  in  tho  yielding  bottom.    The  turf  bog?  are  disappearing  rapidly.    Wiih  the  cxception  of  Drumlough 

Mo«,*  between  Hillsboroagh  and  Dromara,  Crossgar  Bog  near  Downpatrick,  and  a  few  others,  scarcely 
•oy  Mttobe  found,  except  in  small  portions  of  Valleys,  fumishing  **  peats  "  enough  for  the  owners  of  the 
»nns.    An  extensiTe  district  along  the  banks  of  the  Lagan,  between  Moira  and  the  Maze  Course,  is  called 

"*Bog»"  or  "  The  Bogg  of  Kilwarlin,"  though  no  tiirbary  exists  there  at  prescnt. 
*  Sixof  the  islands  are  inhabited,  viz.  Castle  Island,  Rea  Island,  Wood  Island,  Tagart  Island,  Island. 

*^mm1  Maghca  Island.  Strangford  Lough  is  a  safe  and  deep  harbour ;  but  its  entrance  is  dangerous, 
fr««  the  rapidity  of  iU  tides  and  the  number  of  rocks.  "  It  is  reckoned,"  eays  tho  Down  Survey,  "  the 
»^««jwicurrent  in  Europc."  The  town  of  Strangford  Stands  on  its  southem  bordcr.  The  lake  was  anciently 
««lled  Lough  Coine.     The  facU  of  the  tragical  story  of  "  Will  Watch,  the  hold  smuggler,**  occurred  in  the 
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At  the  south-western  end  of  the  lake,  and  adjacent  to  the  small  town  of 
^  Killclief,  are  the  remains  of  another  ancient 

Castle ;  which  we  also  picture. 

Our  Visit  to  this  singular  and  interesting 
part  of  the  county  of  Down  was  made  from 
Belfast. 

Passing  through  a  peculiarly  fertile 
country,  we  first  reached  the  town  of  New- 
town-Ards  ;  beautifuUy  situated  on  the 
northem  extremity  of  the  Lough,  and  where 
commences  the  barony  of  Ards,  a  narrow 
peninsula,  which  extends  a  distancc  of 
several  miles,  between  the  lake  of  Strang- 
ford and  the  sea,  and  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  in 
width*. 

neiglibourhood  of  Strangford  Lough.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  a  naÜTe  of  Newtown-Ards,  and  was  killed 
on  the  County  Down  coast.  Dibdin  was  staying  for  some  time  in  Donaghadee,  and  being  told  the  hei»  by  a 
barber  while  shaving  him,  he  promised  to  write  a  song  on  the  subject,  and  did  so. 

*  **  Writers,"  wc  quote  the  old  Down  Survey,  **  have  not  unfitly  compared  it  to  a  bended  arm.  The  whole 
territory  of  the  Ards  was  anciently  calied  the  heights  of  Ulster,  ncar  the  eastem  sea— .^  Altitudo  Ultorum 
jaxta  mare  Orientale/  The  soil  in  it  is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  good.  The  Sivages  and  some  few 
English  families  scttled  here  early,  under  John  de  Courcy,  styled  the  conqueror  of  Ulidia,  in  the  twelfth 
Century,  and  maintained  themscWes  in  a  flourishing  condition  for  a  long  time.  But  upon  the  confusion  tbat 
followed  the  murder  of  the  Lord  William  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ITT.,  the  sept  of 
Hugh  Boy  0*NeiI,  who  were  inheritors  of  part  of  Tyrone,  drovc  the  Savages  for  the  most  part  out  of  it,  and 
confincd  tbem  to  a  little  territory  in  the  south  of  the  Ards,  calied  the  little  Ards,  neor  the  rirer  of  Strai^ 
ford ;  and  from  that  time  the  Ards  came  to  be  calied  the  Upper  Clane-IIugh-boy,  or  Clanebois,  from  tbe 
sept  of  this  Hugh  ;  as  the  Rout  and  Glynncs  in  the  County  of  Antrim  are,  for  the  same  rcason,  calied  the 
Lower  Clane-Hugh-boy,  being  possessed  about  the  same  time  by  the  same  sept." 

**  This  South  Claneboy,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  able  to  make  forty  horseand  dghty  foot. — lo 
this  territory  was  a  very  savage  and  barbarous  sept,  calied  the  Keiles,  given  altogcther  to  spoil  and  robberj, 
grcutly  aflFectcd  to  the  Scotch,  whom  thcy  oftcn  brought  into  the  country  for  the  sake  of  spoiling  the  anbjects. 
They  contributed  only  according  to  pleasurc  to  the  chieftain  of  South  Claneboy,  and  were  able  at  this  time  to 
make  no  horsemen  but  twenty  kerne  and  shot.  Many  of  this  family  in  time  degenerated  into  the  Irish  cnstomt 
and  manners,  and  were  oflen  in  rebellion  against  the  Crown  of  England,  and  aa  ofien  engaged  in  broils  and 
disputes  between  cach  othcr,  which  in  the  event  much  diminished  thcir  strength  and  power;  so  that,  in  tbe 
bcginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  submitted  their  disputes  to  the  dccision  of  Sir  William  Fitx- 
Williams,  I^ord  Deputy,  who  then  mado  a  division  between  Roland  and  Reymund  Savage,  of  several  towos 
and  territories  in  the  Ardes.  In  llth  Elizabeth,  an  act  passed  for  investing  the  Queen  with  all  the  lands  of 
Claneboy  and  the  great  Ardes  that  belonged  to  Shane  O'Ncal,  or  any  of  the  sept  of  O'Neals,  who  joined  in 
rebellion  witii  the  said  Shane  ;  which  territories  \*ere  granted  by  patent  the  same  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Smyth, 
the  fathcr,  and  Thomas  Smyth,  the  son,  upon  condition  that  they  should  expel  all  the  rebels  out  of  the  taid 
lands,  and  plant  the  same  with  faithful  subjects.  That  they  should  maintain  for  every  plowland  of  one  hundrvd 
and  twenty  acres  one  English  foot  soldier,  armed  after  the  English  manner  ;  and  for  every  two  plowlands  ooe 
lighthorseman  armed  the  same  way  ;  that  they  should  attend  forfourty  days  the  Lord  Deputy  at  all  hostings 
in  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  and  at  fiftecn  days  waming  with  the  third  part  of  all  such  horse  and  foot  as  they 
covenanted  to  maintain  by  the  said  tenures ;  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Crown  twenty  Shillings  per  annum 
rcnt  for  every  plowland." 
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The  town  is  very  ancient^  and  retains  its  primitive  character.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  Stands  a  handsome  octagonal  building  of  hewn  stone,  decorated 
with  canopied  niches ;  it  was  no 
doubt  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  of  which,  however,  there  are 
no  remains.  Over  one  of  the  niches 
is  carved  the  foUowing  inscription : — 
"  Theis  armes  which  the  Rebells 
threw  down  and  defaced  1653,  are 
by  this  Loyal  Burrough  Replaced 
1666."  Elsewhere  the  date  of  its 
erection  is  recorded — 1636.  The 
"  armes  "  referred  to  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  Montgomeries  *. 
Adjoining  this  somewhat  singular, 
although  picturesque,  structure,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  mansion,  in  which  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  said 
to  have  been  bom.  Until  lately  it 
had  been  used  as  a  yarn-mill ;  but  it 
is  now  completely  dilapidated.     The  artist  has  introduced  it  into  his  sketch. 


•  The  original  settlemcnt  of  this  ancient  family  in  Ireland  is  singular  and  romautic.     Thcy  Irace  their 

anccctrr,  in  France,  to  the  agC8  of  Pcpin  and  Charlemagnc ;  and  aoiong  them  were  many  "  famous  men,**  in 

cfpecial  that  Gabriel  Montgomery,  whose  renown  in  arms  led  toan  unfortunate  calastroplic.     When  Henry  II. 

•ucceeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  during  the  ceremonials  of  his  marriage,  he  appointcd  a  tournamcnt  to 

be  held   in  Paris.      After  having  shivered  raany  of  his  opponents*  lances,  the  king  proposed  to  tilt  with  the 

Bccoroplished  Montgomery,  an  honour  which  the  knight  desired  to  decHne.     Tlie  king,  however,  insisted  upon 

trying  bis  skill,  and  Montgomery,  whose  lance  had  been  broken  in  the  first  shock  of  their  encounter,  omitted 

in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  to  throw  the  fragment  aside.     In  the  next  charge  he  sti-uck  the  king,  and  a 

splinter  paned  through  the  vizor  and  entercd  his  eye,  inflicting  a  wound  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards ; 

baving  first,  however,  acquitted  Montgomery  of  all  blame,  and  strictly  enjoining  that  no  barm  sbould  come  to 

bim  in  eoniequencc  of  the  accident.     But,  distrusting  the  temper  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Montgomery  thougbt 

"u  pnident  to  rcmovc  to  England ;  some  years  aflcrwards  he  was  taken  by  the  implacable  Catherine,  put  to  the 

torture,  and  bebcaded,  with  the  additional  pcnalty  of  having  his  children  degraded  to  villanage.     On  his  way 

to  ciecution  be  pronounced  thi»  noble  and  memoruble  scntcnre  in  reference  to  the  ptmishroent  inflicted  on 

bUc'oildren — "  if  they  have  not  the  virtue  to  raise  themsclves  again,  I  consent  to  their  degradation."     Of 

tbe  ame  gallant  race  was  that  Sir  Hugh   Montgomery,  who,  about  the  year  1600,  obtained  estates  in  the 

oonliof  Ircland.     He  was  the  "  sixth  Lord  of  Braidstone,"  aud  followed  James  I.  from  Scotland  to  West- 

"»iwtcr.     Irisb  forfeited  lands  heing  then  plenty  enough,  Sir  Hugh  coveted  a  sharc,  and  contrived  to  get  it 

*»cn  with  the  free  consent  of  the  forfeiiing  owner."     We  copy  the  story  as  we  find  it  : — 

"Con  M'Ncale  Mac  Brian  Fertagb  0*Ncilc,  Lord  of  the  Claneboycs,  making  a  grand  d^bauch  at  Castle- 

'''S^with  his  brothers,  friends,  and  followers,  sent  his  servants  with  runletts,  to  bring  a  supply  of  winefrom 

«1&81  j  allere  getting  intoxicated  with  liquor,  they  quarrelled  with  the   garrison,  and   retumcd   to  their 

"^»ter  without  wine,  bleeding,  and  cooiplaining  that  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  winc  aud  casks  from  thcm  by 

'oree.    Con  ezamined  iuto  the  matter  strictly,  and  cxtorting  a  confcssion,  that  their  numbcr  twice  cxcceded 
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Another  interesting  stmcture,  and  one  of  a  rerj  olden  thne,  bas  been  also 
pennitted  to  fall  into  decay.     It  is  ^^^^ 

the  church  built  in  Newtown  by  the 
first  of  the  Montgomeries*.  Of  the 
exterior — the  ancient  doorway,  so 
elaborately  embellished  —  we  pro- 
cured  a  »ketch ;  the  interior  is  used 
aa  a  scssions-housc.  We  were  given 
to  linderstand  that  although  a  fine 
and  beautiful  example  of  architec- 
ture,  no  attempt  whatever  has  been 
made  to  preserve  it  from  sinking 
into  min. 

The  town  of  Newtown-Ards, 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  it,  along 
the  banks  of  Strangford  Lough,  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  It  would  be  difficult 
to   find  a    better    managed    estate,  '^ 

or  more  flourishing  farmers,  in  the  most  prosperous  of  the  English  counties. 


that  of  the  »oldien,  reproAched  them  bitterly,  and  sworebjhit  father's  and  all  hii  noble  ancestora'  tonlafnone 
of  them  should  ever  «erre  him  or  his  family,  if  they  weut  not  instAntly  back  and  arenged  the  affront  dooe  to 
him  and  themtelvetf  by  thote  few  Boddagh  Sassenagh  Saldier»^  aa  he  tenned  them.  The  senranta  (not 
yet  sober)  Towed  to  execnte  that  rerenge,  and  arming  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  coald,  returned  to 
Belfast,  aaaaulted  the  garrison,  and  killed  one  of  the  aoldien  ;  but  were  at  length  beaten  off  and  punaod« 
•ome  being  wonnded  and  other«  killed.  Within  a  week  after,  an  office  of  inquiry  was  held,  which  found 
Con,  with  his  friends,  follqwers,  and  servants,  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  queen ;  and  all.  wbom  tk« 
proTost-marshal  could  seize,  were  imprisoned. 

**  Sir  Ilugh  Montgomery  being  informed  of  this  whole  transaction,  and  of  Con*M  imprisonment,  contri^ed 
bis  eacape ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Montgomery  of  Blackstown,  owner  of  a  trading  Teaael  with  com 
to  Carrickfergus,  accomplished  it ;  the  said  Thomas,  by  making  love  to  the  town-marehal'i  danghter,  called 
Anna  Dobbin,  remoTed  all  suspicion  of  his  design ;  and  afler  concerting  the  affisir  with  Con,  by  contriTance 
with  his  roistrcss,  had  an  opportunity  giren,  to  convey  him  by  night  on  board  his  Teasel,  as  it  were  by  force  ; 
which  they  privateiy  did,  and  the  next  moming  arrived  with  him  safe  at  the  Larggi  in  Scotland,  whenee  he 
was  conducted  to,  and  kindly  rcceived  at  Braidstane.*^ 

Rubsequently,  O'Ncale  entercd  into  indentures  with  Montgomery  to  divide  his  estate  with  him,  oo 
eondition  that  he  should  procuro  his  pardon.  The  business  was  easily  managed  ;  the  Iriah  chiefVain  was 
graciously  receired  at  court,  and  kissed  the  king's  hands;  but  a  third  slice  of  his  numerons  eatmtea  was 
allottcd  to  another  lucky  follower  of  James — "one  Hamilton."  The  immense  tiact  of  country,  "Clan- 
deboyc«  and  Great  Ardes,"  was  divided  between  them ;  and  in  1613  Newtown  was  erected  into  a  corpontaoa. 
Montgomery  was  created  a  peer  in  1622.  The  **  one  Hamilton**  was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Archibiüd 
Hamilton  Rowan,  and  former  of  the  family  entiiled  **  the  Lords  Hamilton  of  the  Ardes.'* 

*  The  building  of  the  church  at  Newtown  is  thus  described  in  *'  the  Montgomery  M8S.'*  The  pasaage 
also  strikingly  pictures  the  results  that  followed  '*  the  settlement  of  Ulster  "  by  James  I. 

^'In  the  spring  time,  IG06,  those  parishes  were  now  more  waated  than  America,  (when  the  Spaniartfa 
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The  county  of  Down  is  pre-eminent  for  good  landlords,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  ranks  among  the  best  of  them. 

We  encountered  only  admirably-constructed  farmhouses,  well  fumished 
with  barns  and  byres,  corn-fields  and  pasture  lands,  the  natural  richness  of 
which  had  been  enhanced  by  industry  and  well-applied  science ;  every 
dwelling  bore  numerous  tokens  of  comfort;  every  peasant  looked  cheerful 
and  happy ;  and  we  found,  by  after-inquiry,  that  these  signs  of  prosperity 
were  not  merely  superficial,  but  that  the  noble  owner  of  the  seil,  and  his 
agents^  under  his  directions,  invariably  act  upon  the  principle  of  "  live  and 
let  live/*  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Marquis  is  seldom  a  resident  in  the 
coonty  of  Down ;  his  beautiful  seat — Mount-Stuart — a  few  miles  from  New- 
town.  Lad  a  grievously  sad  aspect,  tenanted  as  it  is  but  by  a  solitary  care-taker. 
The  view  from  a  smaU  temple,  built  on  the  purest  Grecian  model,  in  the 
demesne^  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent,  commanding  a  prospect 
of  the  "  Lough  *'  with  its  hundreds  of  islands.     It  lies  in  the  route  to  Grey- 

landed  tbere,)  bat  were  not  at  all  encumbered  with  great  woods  to  be  felled  and  grubbed,  to  thv  discouragement 
or  hindrance  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  in  all  thoae  three  parishes  aforesaid,  thirty  cabins  could  not  be  foand, 
nor  anj  ttone  walls,  but  ruined,  roofleas  churches,  and  a  few  vaults  at  Grey  Abbey,  and  a  ttump  of  an  old 
Castle  in  Newtown,  in  eacb  of  which  tome  gentlemen  »heltered  themselves  at  their  first  Coming  over.  Bat 
Sir  Hagh,in  the  laid  spring,  brought  with  him  divers  artificers,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.  They 
ioon  made  cottages  and  booths  for  themselves,  because  sods  and  saplins  of  ashes,  alders,  and  birch  trees 
(above  tbirty  years  old)  with  rushes  for  thatch,  and  bushes  for  wattlcs,  were  at  band.  And  also  they  made 
a  abelter  of  the  said  stump  of  the  Castle  for  Sir  Hugh,  whose  residence  was  mostly  there,  as  in  the  centre  of 
being  supplied  with  necessaries  from  Belfast  (but  six  miles  thence),  who,  therefore,  came  and  set  up  a 
market  in  Newtown,  for  profit  for  both  the  towns.  As  likewise  in  the  summer  season  (twice,  sometimes 
thrice,  every  weck),  they  were  supplied  from  Scotland,  as  Douaghadee  was  oftener,  because  but  three  hours* 
sail  from  Port-Patrick,  where  they  bespoke  provisions  and  necessaries  to  lade  in,  to  be  brought  over  by  their 
own  or  that  town's  boats,  whenever  wind  and  weather  served  them,  for  there  was  a  constant  flux  of  passengers 

Coming  daily  over 1607,  you  might  see  streets  and  tenements  regularly  set  out,  and  houses  rising, 

as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground  (like  Cadmus's  colony)  on  a  sudden,  so  that  these  dwellings  became  towns 

immediately.     Yet  among  all  this  care  and  indefatigable  industry  for  their  families,  a  place  of  God's  honour 

to  dwell  in  was  not  forgotten  or  neglected ;  for,  indeed,  our  forefathers  were  more  pious  than  ourselvcs,  and 

so  soon  as  said  stump  of  the  old  Castle  was  so  repaired  (as  it  was  in   the  spring  time,  1606,)  as  might  be 

shelter  for  the  ycar's  summer  and  harvest,  for  Sir  Hugh  and  his  servants  that  wintor,  his  piety  made  some 

good  »torc  of  provisions  in  those  fair  seasons,  towards  roofing  and  fitting  the  chancel  of  that  church,  for  the 

^orthip  of  God  ;  and  therein  he  needeth  not  withdraw  hia  own  planters  from  working  for  themselves,  because 

twrc  were  Irish  Gibeonets  and  Garrons  enough  iu  his  woods,  to  hew  and  draw  timber  for  his  sanctuary  ;  and 

^^efeneral  free  contribution  of  the  planters,  some  with  money,  others  with  handicrafls,  and  many  with 

^boQring,  was  so  great  and  willingly  given,  that  the  next  ycar  after  this,  before  winter,  it  was  made  decently 

•*"i«able;  and  Sir  Hugh  had  brought  over  at  first  two  or  three  chaplains  with  him  for  these  parishes.     In 

»^inmer,   1608,  some  of  the  priory  walls  were  roofed  and  fitted  for  his  lady  and  childrcn,  and  servants 

(which  were  many)  to  live  in.     Now  everybody  minded  their  trades,  and  the  plough  and  the  spade,  building 

"•1  «tiing  friiit-trees,  &c.,  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  by  ditching  in  their  grounds.     The  old  women  spun, 

»Dd  ihe  young  girls  plied  their  nimble  fingers  at  knitting — and  everybody  was  innocently  busy.     Now  the 

golden  peaceable  age  rcnewed  ;  no  strife,  contention,  querulous  lawyers,  or  Scottish  or  Irish  feuds  between 

*^»  and  families,  and  sumames,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  those  times  ;  and  the  towns  and  temples  were 

fretted,  with  other  great  works  done,  even  in  troublesome  years/* 
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Abbey,  to  visit  which  we  had  made  a  day's  joumey  to  Belfast.  We  quitted 
the  road,  however,  a  mile  or  two,  to  examine  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 

old    monastery 
^        -  ~  -  of    Moville — a 

monastery  of 
the  Augustine 
friars  ;*  once 
very  richly 
endowed,  and 
said  to  have 
been  originaUy 
founded  by  a 
St.  Finian^  son 
of  Ultach,  king 
of  Ukter.  At 
the  dissolution, 

when  it  was  granted  to  Viscount  Claneboys,  it  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
of "  seven  town-lands  and  the  spiritualities  of  sixteen  and  a  half  besides." 
Traces  of  extensive  foundations  may  still  be  clearly  made  out ;  and  of  the 
ruins  that  yet  remain  there  are  some,  parts  of  which  indicate  a  high  finish  of 
workmanship.  Mr.  Burgess,  by  whom  we  were  accompanied,  made  for  us 
the  sketch  we  have  given  above  ;  and  while  he  used  his  pencil,  we  were  led 
by  another  friend  through  long  grass  and  dank  weeds  to  look  upon  the  tomb 
of  one  whose  name  is  still  green  in  the  memories  of  thousands — ^who  loved  the 
man,  and  mourn,  not  without  bitterness  approaching  to  fierceness,  over  the 
fate  to  which  he  was  subjected  nearly  half  a  Century  ago.  The  grave  contains 
the  dust  of  the  Reverend  Archibald  Warwick,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  "  hung  in  rebellion,"  during  the  melancholy  year  1798. 

There  were  two  old  grey-headed  Presbyterians  in  the  churchyard — ^who 
regarded  the  grave  with  undivided  attention ;  the  younger  of  the  two  was 
evidently  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  companion,  we  soon  leamed,  had  witnessed 
the  execution  of  him  who,  however  mistaken  his  vie ws,  was — ^if  love  of  country 
and  zeal  to  do  it  Service  can  merit  the  title — a  Patriot — a  Patriot  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  touching  to  hear  the  old  man's  hard,  stem, 
voice  tremble — and  to  see  the  muscles  of  his  firm-set  mouth  relax  while  he 
spoke  of  the  Pastor,  who,  in  love,  was  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother.  He  stood 
erect  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  that  had  been  green  for  many  years ;  and  spoke  as 
if  he  wished  "  the  strangers"  to  hear  and  remember  his  words — and  when  his 
voice  faltered,  he  didnot  appear  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  but  paused,  removed 
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hi»  hat,  and  wiped  the  heavy  dew  from  his  forehead,  pushing  back  his  white 
hair — and  thus  having  regained  his  self-possession,  continued  his  theme,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  interrupted.  No  ordinary  person  could  have  created  an 
attachment  of  such  an  enduring  nature  in  so  stem  and  firm  a  man,  as  was  he, 
whose  afifection  had  outlived  his  other  feelings.  Love  is  the  first  feeling  that 
Springs  up  within  our  hearts,  but  if  it  be  not  the  first  to  wither,  it  is  often 
the  first  to  change ;  in  this  man  it  had  endured  in  all  its  freshness,  even  to  the 
end — for  his  body  was  bowed  down  towards  the  earth  that  would  soon  demand 
the  shrunken  frame  which  contained  a  spirit  that  age  could  not  chill,  and  a 
heart  which  misfortune  had  not  altered. 

**  I  was  much  his  senior,"  he  said,  "  yet  I  was  left  when  he  was  taken ; — 
so  brave,  so  disinterested — the  love  of  his  country  was  rooted  in  his  heart,  and 
flourished  until  death  destroyed  the  life  he  held  but  in  trust  for  his  country's 
good.  He  was  bom  to  a  high  place  on  earth,"  added  the  old  man  poetically, 
"  but  he  was  not  destined  to  fill  it ;  it  was  reserved  for  him  in  heaven. 
Young,  handsome,  eloquent,  and  of  a  prcsence  so  endearing  that  those  who 
looked  upon  hira  once  nevcr  forgot  him  ;  he  commandcd  estcem  while  he  won 
affection.  If  he  had  been  less  engaging  he  would  have  been  more  fortunate, 
for  then  he  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  such  danger  to  the 
Government,  but  asone  to  whom they  wouldgladly  have  extended  mercyforthe 
sake  of  conciliation.  I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  "  how  it  is,  but  when  we 
regard  those  we  love  and  cherish  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  bear  to 
be  separated  from  them.  I  thought  when  I  looked  upon  his  features  that  were 
rendered  so  composed,  so  dignified  by  the  approach  of  a  death  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  his  friends  with  uncontroUable  anguish — I  thought  it  was  not 
poesible  I  could  survive  the  cherished  boy  I  had  watched  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  This  was  a  wicked  rebellion  to  God's  will,  but  I  was  reproved — 
and  even  by  him  who  counted  death  a  triumph  in  the  cause.  I  was  reproved 
by  a  patience  and  fortitude  that  passed  all  understanding.  He  stood  at  the  fatal 
tree  as  a  conqueror  rather  than  a  vdctim,  and  yet,  triumphing  beforemen,  his 
spint  bowed  before  his  God.  They  had  ordered  a  strong  guard  to  prevent 
commotion,  for  as  a  Christian  teacher  hc  was  beloved  by  his  flock,  while  those 
who  held  the  same  poUtical  faith  regarded  him  as  a  martyr,  and  thousands  had 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  take  the  last  farewell  of  so  extra- 
ordinary  a  man.  Mothers  held  up  their  children,  hoping  that  his  eyes  might 
rest  upon  them.  And  strong  men,  who  would  have  been  ashamcd  of  tears, 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  wept — yet  there  he  stood,  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  who  looked  more  like  a  congregation  than  a  multitude  come  to  view 
an  execution — crect  before  the  God  he  was  to  meet  within  the  hour — erect  in 
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mind  and  body.  He  was,  literally,  in  the  centre  of  his  church,  dying  a 
shamefiil  death  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  to  whom  he  had  taught  humility, 
charity,  and  peace — their  duty  to  God  and  their  duty  to  their  neighbour.  He 
was  within  sight  of  his  own  house;  every  cottage  where  he  had  been  a  comforter 
was  in  his  view — for  the  spot  upon  which  he  was  sacrificed  was  a  height  above 
the  Valley,  lipon  the  side  of  yonder  lofty  mountain  ;  his  eye  could  roam  over 
the  landscape  for  many  miles.  He  spoke  a  few  words — their  tone  entered  into 
my  heart ;  buti  could  not  comprehend  their  meaning — I  was  bewildered — God 
knows  how  I  should  have  embraced  death  if  by  it  I  could  have  saved  his  life. 
He  prayed  fervently,  and  then,  while  (as  they  told  me,  for  in  the  assembly  I 
could  see  but  one  object)  the  soldiers  turned  aside  in  sorrow,  the  people — hU 
own  people,  burst  forth  into  one  loud  hymn,  filling  the  space  with  harmony; 
in  that  burst  of  heavenly  music  he  passed  away,  and  on  it  his  spirit  ascended 
to  his  Master." 

Grey-Abbey  was  founded  for  Cistertian  monks  by  Africa,  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  de  Courcy,  and  daughter  of  Godfred,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
A.D.  1193.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  O'Neil  in  the  "  great  rebellion  *' 
of  1641,  and  was  never  afterwards  repaired.  "  The  remains  of  the  abbey," 
says  Dr.  Stephenson  in  its  brief  History,  "  show  it  to  have  been  a  large  and 
sumptuous  building.  The  east  window  of  the  church  is  a  noble  piece  of 
Gothic  structure,  composed  of  three  compartments,  each  six  feet  and  more 


Wide,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high.  On  each  side  the  altar,  in  the  north 
and  south  walls,  is  also  a  stately  window  of  freestone,  neatly  hewn  and 
carved,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  great  east  window,  but  something  lower. 
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They  are  now  grown  over  with  ivy,  which  gives  them  an  awful  appearance. 
The  cells,  dormitories,  and  other  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the  family,  are  in 
roins ;  only  enough  remaining  to  trace  out  the  compass  of  ground  which 
the  whole  strueture  took  up*."  The  vicinity  of  these  ruins  is  beautiful  and 
pictureßque;  the  residence  of  the  heir  of  the  Montgomeries  immediately 
adjoins  them ;  and  a  pretty  little  temple  has  been  erected  on  the  grounds,  in 
Order  to  afibrd  accommodation  to  visitors ;  the  place  being,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  high  favour  with  the  townspeople  of  Belfast,  who  occasionally  Inxuriate  in 
the  delicious  neighbonrhood. 

From  Grey-Abbey   we  took  the  main  road  to  Donaghadee,  a  neat  and 

prosperous  town,  only  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland. 

Its  natural  harbour  is  inclosed  by  piers  and  furnished  with  a  lighthouse  *. 

From  Donaghadee  we  proceeded  to  Bangor,  a  famous  "  city  of  the  saints,"in  old 

times.  It  is  Said  to  have  been  founded  A.D.  555  by  St.  Comgall,  who  established 

here  an  abbey  of  regulär  canons ;  the  fame  of  its  learning  was  spread  throughout 

Europe ;  and  its  school — which  "  St.  Carthagus  directed  " — became  so  cele- 

brated  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nay, 

according  to  some  writers,  it  was  the  germ  out  of  which  arose  Oxford ;  for  when 

King  Alfred  "  founded  or  restored  that  university,  he  sent  to  the  great  school 

of  Bangor  for  professors."   "  It  hath  even  been  controverted,"  says  the  writer 

of  the  Down  Survey,  "  whether  the  arch  heretic  Pelagius  was  of  this  Bangor 

or  of  Bangor  in  Wales.    But  we  shall  cheerfiiUy  give  him  up  to  whoever  thinks 

kirn  worth  claiming."      Early  in  the  ninth  Century  the  establishment  was 

subjected  to  the  merciless  visitations  of  the  Danes ;  who,  it  is  said,  in  the 

year  818,  massacred  the  abbot  and  above  nine  hundred   of  the  monks ;  the 

total  number  of  monks  who  were  at  that  period  residing  therO  being  about 

•  Tbe  abbey  is  thui  quaintly  described  in  the  old  work  cntitied  tlie  Montgomery  MSS. — "  Neare  and  in 
ww  of  RoMmount-houtc,  are  the  walU  of  a  large  abby  of  curious  work  (ruinated  in  Tireowen's  rebellion)  ; 
«isctlledin  inquititions  and  patent«  Abathium  de  Fuga  Dei ;  in  Irish,  Monestrelea;  in  English,  Grey  (or 
"wre)  Abby, (rom  the  order  of  fryari  whoenjoyed  it;  and  had,  in  ancient  times,  belonged  Ihereunto,  all  its 
•>*!»  pMiih,  both  in  spirihialibus  et  temporalibus,  confciTed  by  De  Courcy,  at  the  instante  of  bis  wife,  the 
''•Of  of  the  Isle  of  Man 's  daughtcr,  as  Cambden  rcports  (if  I  remember  aright)  in  the  annales  of  that  island. 
»« thi«  tbby  belonged  also  divers  lands  and  tithes  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Campion  rcports  that  the  said 
*%»Innes  and  Corner,  were  builtA.o.  1198  and  1 199  ;  but  in  all  ray  researches  I  could  not  find  figures  or 
'"y  «tones  either  of  the  abbey  or  of  the  Castles  aforesaid,  to  denote  the  year  when  they  were  erected  ;  and 
*Döviewi  the  walls  and  ruines  of  this  monastery,  will  allow  many  ycars  to  the  building.  The  clmrch  thereof 
'^*in  part  roofed,  and  slated,  and  rc-edifyed,  and  ayeard  thereunto  walled  about,  and  a  competent  stipend 
P'fn  for  that  by  the  said  first  Lord  Montgomery  ;  and,  in  a.d.  1685,  it  was  new  roofed  again  by  the  heirs  of 

«uain  Montgomery,  and  by  contributions  of  gentlemcn  concemed  therein." 

t  Donagbadee  is  the  Scotch  mail  Station,  and  has  a  magnificent  harhour.  It  is  now  found,  liowcver, 
tw  in  eoniequcnce  of  the  strong  tides  in  the  Channel,  that  point  is  not  the  best,  and  pcrhaps  BelfuBt  will  be 
ol'iniatfjj  ßxed  upon  as  the  sUtion. 
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three   thousand.       The  old  Castle  of   Bangor  stand«  upon  the  quay ;   it  is 

in  good  condi- 
tion^  and  retains 
tokens  of  huge 
strength. 

Through  the 
whole  of  this  dk- 
trict — the  Barony 
of  Ards^and  that 
of  Castlereagh — 
a  large  propor- 
tion  of  the  pea- 
santry  are  em- 
ployed  in  what 
is        technically 

termed  "  flowering  " — embroidering  muslin,  diiefly  for  the  Glasgow  manufac* 
turers,  who  supply  the  unwrought  raaterial,  and  pay  fixed  sums  for  the  work- 
manship.  The  workers  earn  generally  about  three  Shillings  a  week — a  small 
sum — butas  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  are  similarly  employed, 
sufficient  is  obtained  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  its 
luxuries,  for  the  interiors  of  many  of  the  cabins  presented  an  aspect  of  cheer- 
fulness  and  comfort.  We  found  upon  inquiry  from  the  sources  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  number  of  girls  occupied  in  this  brauch  of  industry 
may  be  thus  stated : — Between  2000  and  3000  girls,  from  five  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  employed  at  veining,  at  weekly  wages  averaging  from  Is,  6d.  to  2*.  6d. ; 
sewers  employed  at  needle-work  for  Belfast  houses,  between  2000  and  3000^ 
at  weekly  wages  averaging  Ss, ;  about  10,000  employed  as  needle-workers 
for  Glasgow  houses,  at  weekly  wages  averaging  4ä.  Thus,  upwards  of 
3000/.  are  paid,  weekly,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  the  manufacture  of 
needle-work.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  sent  from  Glasgow  to  London, 
and  other  parts  of  England,  is  produced  in  this  district.  It  is  bleached  in 
Scotland,  and  sold  as  "  Scotch  work."  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  of  coUars, 
cufis,  &c. 

From  Bangor  to  Belfast  the  road  passes  along  Belfast  Lough,  or  Carrick- 
fergus  Bay — a  beautiful  haibour,  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer 
when  we  describe  the  most  cheering,  interesting,  and  prospering  of  all  the 
towns  of  Ireland.  The  banks  on  the  Down  side  are  extensively  wooded ;  and 
the  scenery,  all  along,  is  very  charming ;  now  and  then,  the  high  hills  on  the 
Antrim  borders  are  seen  to  great  advantage ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  country 
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through  which  we  pass  is  enhanced  by  the  aspect  of  industry  producing 
improvement   that    everywhere   presents  itself.      As  we  near   Belfast,   on 
this  road,  there   are   many  interesting  objecto ;    not  only  in   reference  to 
modern  improvements,  the  resxilts  of 
well-directed  and  well-recompensed 
industry,  but  to  remains  of  remote 
ages.    The  ruined  chnrch  of  Knock- 
breda  forms    an    exceedingly    pic- 
turesque  objeet  considerably  elevated 
above  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  and 
conimanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town 
and  Lough.     The  chnrch  is  rapidly 
mooldering  to  decay ;  little  of  it  now 
remains. 

Out  tour  thus  far  through  the 
county  of  Down  has  been  limited  to 
its  coast* ;  nor  will  the  interior  call 
for  very  particular  notice.  The 
towns  of  Dromore — the  ancient  epis- 

copal  See — Hillsborough  and  Ban- 

bridge  t>  are  populous  and  extensive, 

and  are   supported   chiefly   by   the 

produce    of    linen    in    the    various 

branches    of    the     manufacture;     a 

subject,  however,  that  will  be  more  fitly  introduced  in  treating  of  Belfast — 

the  great  mart  for  the  commodity. 

'  As  so  rauch  of  this  county  lies  along  the  coast,  it  would  naturally  he  supposed  that  its  fisheries  are 
fitfnsivc;  hut  the  ordiiiary  causes  which  have  impeded  the  fishcries  on  all  other  parts  of  the  coast,  such  a» 
wöquated  notions,  want  of  capital,  improvidence,  insufficicnt  clothing,  &c.,  cxist  here  loo.  In  addition  to 
"»i«>  it  appeared  in  evidence  bcfore  a  conimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  young  fish  {jgrawl)  are 
ötttroyedin  great  numhers,  about  Dundnim  Bay  and  Kilkeel,  when  they  are  totally  unfit  for  any  uscful 
Porpose. 

t  The  Rirer  Bann  was  at  one  period  famous  for  its  pearl  fishery,  and  pearls  are  still  occasionally  found 
^^'  In  the  cid  Down  Survey  we  find  the  foUowing  particulars.  "  The  pearls  are  found  in  fresh-water 
°'ut<:l(8,  in  shape  and  coluur  like  the  sea  muscles,  but  of  a  larger  size  ;  the  shells  of  which  are  sometimes 
^^  ^y  the  poorcr  people  instead  of  spoons.  The  fith  of  this  muscle  cuts  like  the  oyster,  is  of  a  dark  grecn 
^'*w,  and  ioon  corrupls ;  but  bcing  of  an  insipid,  disagrceable  taste,  it  is  seldoni  eaten  even  by  the  poor. 
*  w  »hell  ii  fastened  by  two  cartilages,  one  at  each  end,  aud  in  this  particular  difTcrs  from  the  oyster  and 
***^op,  which  have  only  one  in  the  middle.  Sir  Robert  Reading  (in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated 
^3ih  Od.,  1688)  from  hi»  own  experience  givcs  an  account  of  these  fish,  and  the  manner  of  fishing  for  ihem 
»n  lome  river»  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  ;  which,  as  it  differs  little  from  the  Bann  practice,  may  be  applicable 
^^.  Hc  teils  UF,  **he  saw  the  muscles  lying  in  part  opened,  putting  forth  their  white  fins,  like  a  tongue 
ootof  the  mouth,  which  direct  the  eye  of  the  fislicr  to  them,  being  otherwisc  black  as  the  stones  in  the  river. 
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The  people  of  the  county  Down,  as  a  whole,  are  of  Scotch  origin. 
There  are,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions;  but  so  small  a  proportion 
do  they  bear  to  the  whole,  that  the  lowland  or  Ayrshire  dialect  was 
commonly  spoken  all  over  the  county  tili  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  Century.  At  this  moment  a  sort  of  mongrel  Scotch  is  spoken 
in  and  near  Ballynahinch,  Dromara,  Saintfield,  Combe,  Killinchy,  Holywood, 
Bangor,  Newtonards,  Donaghadee,  Kirkcubbin,  Portaferry,  &c.  "  The  near- 
ness  "  of  this  county  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  has  made  the  districts,  on  the  two 
sides,  scarcely  distinguishable ;  and  the  stream  of  Scottish  population  can 
be  traced  most  distinctly  from  Donaghadee  and  Bangor,  upwards  to  the 
interior.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  of  Hillsborough,  the  Scottish 
dialect  and  religion  are  still  preserved ;  its  westem  extremity  is  among  the 
colonists  of  James  I.,  where  the  dialect  is  much  more  interesting,  being  a 
mixture  of  pure  English  with  that  of  the  olden  time.  The  eastern  district  of 
the  county,  about  Ardglass,  lies  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  one  of  the 
nearest  points  to  any  English  sea-port.     Hence,  the  settlers  there  at  an  early 

Tbat  the  backs  of  the  shells  above  the  hinges,  on  which  tlie  yalves  open,  are  broken  and  bruiaed,  and  diteowr 
the  teveral  cnists  and  scales  that  form  the  »hell,  which  (he  thinks)  is  cauted  by  great  stonet  driven  oTer  them 
by  the  impetuoftity  of  the  floods.  The  insides  of  the  shelU  are  of  a  pearly  colour,  and  of  a  subttance  like  a 
flat  pearl,  especially  when  first  opened  ;  and  he  was  told  by  an  ingenious  penon  on  the  spot,  that  he  had 
observed  in  tome  shells  under  the  first  coat  a  liquor  Orient  and  clear,  that  would  move  on  the  preMure  of 
the  fingcr ;  but  that  such  a  musclc  never  had  a  pearl  :  and  Sir  Robert  judges  this  liquor  to  be  the  tmc 
mother  of  pearl.  He  teils  us  that  the  pearl  lies  in  the  toe  or  lesser  end  of  the  shell,  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
gut,  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  fish  between  tbe  two  films  that  line  the  sheil.  He  is  of  opinion  (with  soiiic 
naturalists)  that  the  pearl  answers  to  the  stone  in  other  animals,  and,  like  that,  increaseth  by  Beveral  omtls 
growing  over  one  another,  which  sppears  by  pinching  the  pearl  in  a  vice,  when  the  uppcr  coat  will  cnck  and 
]cap  away  ;  and  that  this  stone  is  cast  oflF  by  the  muscle,  and  voided  as  it  is  able. 

He  afiSnns  **  that  the  shells  containing  the  best  pearls  are  wrinklcd,  twisted  or  bunched,  and  not  tmooth 
and  equal  as  those  that  have  none  ;  which  the  fishers  so  well  know,  that  though  they  are  carefully  watched, 
yet  they  will  open  such  shells  under  the  water  and  conceal  the  pearls.  Tliat  thosc  pearls,  if  once  dark,  will 
never  clear  upon  any  alteration  in  the  health  or  age  of  the  muscle ;  and  that  if  tho  first  seed  be  black,  all  th« 
coats  superinduccd  will  be  clouded.**  He  adds,  ''  that  a  vast  number  of  fair  merchanUble  pearls  are  offiered 
to  sale  every  summer  assizc,  some  gentlemcn  of  the  country  making  good  advantage  thereof.  That  he  saw 
one  pearl  bought  for  fifty  Shillings  that  weighed  thirty-six  carats,  and  was  valued  at  forty  pounds ;  and  that 
had  it  becn  as  clear  as  some  othcrs  produced  with  it,  would  have  been  very  valuable.  Tbat  a  milier  found  a 
pearl,  which  he  sold  for  four  pounds  ten  Shillings  to  a  man  that  sold  it  for  ten  pounds,  who  dispoced  of  it 
to  the  Ltfdy  Glenawly  for  thirty  pounds,  with  whom  he  saw  it  in  a  necklace,  for  which  she  refusrd  eighty 
pounds  from  the  old  Duchess  of  Ormond." 

The  common  method  of  fishing  for  theso  muscles  in  the  Bann  is  very  simple.  In  tbe  warm  montht, 
while  the  river  is  low  and  clear,  the  poor  people  wade  into  the  watcr,  and  some  with  their  toes,  some  with 
wooden  tongues,  and  othcrs  with  sharp  sticks  thrust  into  the  opening  of  the  shells,  take  them  up.  But  theae 
methods  can  be  practised  only  in  shallow  water  ;  whereas  the  large  muscles  and  the  greater  quantitie«  are 
found  in  deep  smooth  water,  as  is  experienccd  in  the  pearl  fitheriei  of  the  East  and  West  Indiet,  where  they 
fish  by  divers  someiimes  above  sixty  feet  under  water.  If  drcdges,  or  otbcr  mechanical  contrivancea,  were 
used  to  fish  the  decp  waten  of  the  Bann,  they  might  probably  meet  with  better  tuccets  in  the  sixe,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  the  colour  of  the  pearls.** 
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period,  as  well  as  at  present,  were  English^  as  its  Castles  and  towers  amply 

prove.     The  remains  of  three  or  four  are  still  in  existence^  and  it  appears 

from  Harris  that  they  formed  part  of  a  long  ränge  of  "  booths  "  for  the  sale  of 

merchandise^  open  towards  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  having 

loopholes  towards  the  sea,  with  a  view  to  defence.     The  English  settlers 

spread  to  a  little  distance   round;   hence   in  Downpatrick,  as  well  as  in 

various  other  towns  of  Ireland,  the  three  leading  streets  are  the  English, 

Irish,  and   Scotch  quarters,  respectively.      Until  about  a  Century  ago,  an 

extensive  "  Irish-speaking "  population  existed  near  Downpatrick ;  but  they 

liave  all  disappeared ;  and  the  only  traces  of  the  language  are  to  be  found 

in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  people  are  almost  exclusively  Irish, 

or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlingford  Bay  at  the  south.     The  English 

Bettlers  under  the  various  Knights  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  spread  up 

the  Valley  of  the  Lagan,  meeting  the  Scotch  and   Irish   on  the  banks  of 

the  Lagan,  firom  Belfast  to  Lisbum,  then  by  Hillsborough  (formerly  called 

Crommelin,  or  the  village  of  the  crooked  stream,  and  changed  by  Sir  Moyses 

Hill  to  "Hillburrough"),  Druibh  Mor  (Dromore),  and  "the  bridge  of  the 

Baun"  (Bannbridge).      At  various  points  of  this  line,  the  people  are  as 

distinct  in  religion,  dialect,  habits,  wealth,  and  other  characteristics,  as  their 

respective  nations  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  border.     It  is  even  said 

tkat  a  Down  farmer  (Scotch)  can  be  known  from  an  Antrim  one  (English) 

inafair  or  market,  by  his  "  hardness  in  driving  a  bargain  *." 

*  The  names  of  the  people  are  iaterestiDg,  both  as  illustniting  thcir  origin,  and  as  showing  the 
citnordinary  corruptioiu  which  names  somctimcs  undergo.  When  the  Gracmes  of  the  Debateable  land,  near 
C^HisIe,  bad  made  tbemselyes  odious  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate 
in  krge  nambers.  Some  of  them  scttled  on  the  north  coast,  near  Bangor,  and  hence  the  name  Gmcmsport 
(bow  Groomiport).  The  word,  however,  was  not  carcfully  prcserved,  nor  indecd  was  it  possible  to  preserve 
»«•«^  of  any  kind  pure,  that  passed  rapidly  from  moiith  to  mouth,  and  were  rarcly  committcd  to  writing  : 
«cwcdingiy  wc  have  Graeme,  Graham,  Grimes,  Groom,  &c.  The  **  clan  Savages  of  the  Ardes*'  had  early 
effeeted  a  settlement,  and  thcir  predatory  attacks  on  the  nativcs  in  various  parts,  but  chicfly  on  the  clan 
Mic  Gillmore,  were  feit  scverely.  During  the  varions  contentions  in  Scotland,  multitudes  of  the  people  camo 
0^  tolreland.  The  proscribed  clan  Mac  Gregor  (see  Sir  W.  Scott's  Prcliminary  Dissertation  to  Rob  Roy) 
■ip»i«d  here  ingreat  number8,and  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  under  the  names  of  Gricr,  Grecr, 
Gwgor,  &€. — the  Mae  being  in  general  dropped.  In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  as  well  as  during 
^  RÜgiooB  troubles,  many  came  over,  but  in  general  the  names  have  undergone  a  great  change.  The 
Hac  Khinons  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  are  now  Mac  Kenna,  Mac  Kean,  Mac  Cannon,  &c.  ;  Mac  Nish  is 
«eNdce,  Menees,  Mannis,  Monies,  &c.  In  the  English  district  the  soldiers  first  introduccd  by  Cromwell 
fcan  tnnsmitted  their  English  names,  Standfield,  Turner,  Täte,  Johnson,  Thomson  ;  the  settlers  from 
Conwayin  Wales  are  still  known  as  Welsh,  Price  (ap  Rice),  Hughes  (originally  ap  Hugh),  &c.  The  Irish 
■MM«  sie  Qsually  altered  to  a  more  English  euphony,  and  indeed  in  the  Irish  Statutes  English  names 
•'W  enfareedi  which  explains  the  origin  of  some  curious  patronymics  usually  said  to  have  originated  with 
fwndliDfs. 

Por  mocb  Talaable  Information  relative  to  the  county  of  Down,  we  are  indcbted  to  Mr.  A.  llumc,  tlic 
pnadpal  Englbh  master  in  the  High  School,  Mount  Street,  Liverpool.     He  announccs  for  carly  publication  a 
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Soon  after  entering  the  county  of  Down,  we  began  to  feel  we  were  in 
another  country ;  in  a  district,  at  least,  where  the  kabits  as  well  as  the  looks 
of  the  people  were  altogether  different  from  those  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed.  We  neither  encountered  the  sallow  countenances,  illuminated 
by  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  shadowed  by  the  long  silken  dark  hair,  of  the 
Milesian  Irish ;  nor  those  of  the  round,  rosy,  soft  Munster  beauties,  who 
seem  very  pictures  of  roguish  good-humour,  and  are  always  ready  to  laugh 
with  you,  or  at  you,  as  occasion  serves.  The  faces  we  now  met  had  a  Square, 
stolid,  "  look-forward  "  sort  of  expression ;  the  cheek-bones  were  high  and 
broad  ;  the  eyes  somewhat  sunk,  and  rather  blue  than  either  black  or  grey  ; 
— the  complexions,  in  general,  were  what  they  term  '^  sandy  "  in  Ireland : 
— several  of  the  heads  of  the  children  being  decidedly  "  red."  Both  men 
and  women  wore  neat  and  well-mended  clothes.  Tartan  shawls,  ribands,  and 
even  waistcoats,  intimated  our  close  approximation  to  the  Scottish  coast. 
We  met  a  little  rosy  girl,  and  her  replies  to  our  questions  proved  that  we 
had  left  behind  us  the  soft,  wooUy  brogue  of  the  south,  and  should,  for  some 
time  at  all  events,  hear  nothing  but  the  hard,  dry  rasping  of  the  Scottish 
accent,  the  economic  tones  of  which  disdain  to  give  an  iota  more  breath  or 
expression  to  a  word  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  piy  dear?"    we  inquired. 

"  I'm  ganging  to  scule,"  was  the  little  maid's  reply. 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Is  it  whar  I  leive  ?— joost  wi'  mee  faither  and  mee  mither." 

"  How  old  are  you  ? " 

"  Joost  sax."  And  off  she  trotted,  apparently  regretting  that  ehe  had 
wasted  so  much  time  upon  inquisitive  travellers.  We  entered  the  cottage 
she  had  quitted ;  and,  though  we  confess  to  our  affection  for  the  soft  southem 
accent,  we  would  most  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  the  same  habitual  industry  and 

work  that  promiscs  to  be  of  rare    valuc,— on  "  The  Language  of  Ulster."      HU  announoement  U  thtit 
expretaed : — 

"  The  attention  of  the  writcr  has  been  occasionally  directed  to  thit  work  for  teveral  yean ;  during  whidi 
he  hat  been  aided  in  the  collcction  of  materials  by  variout  literary  friendt.  It  will  be  divided  into  ihiee 
•ectiona,  aa  followi :— I.  An  Analysis  of  the  Language  of  UUter  ;  in  which  the  Tarioui  fomai  of  ezpr«naon, 
differing  from  pure  English,  will  be  tUted  and  accounted  for.  The  lawi  of  language  illuttnited  by  thcae 
peculiaritie«  will  be  carefully  pointed  out ;  and  teyeral  interetting  &cts  will  be  noticed,  partacularlj  tlie 
connexion  of  modern  vulgariuns  with  the  language  of  patt  aget.  II.  A  Glossarp  of  WonU  and  Pkrmme, 
Each  word  will  be  referred  to  the  ezplanatory  paragrapht  in  the  preceding  section ;  and  the  more  imponant 
ones  will  be  illuBtratcd  by  appropriate  quoUtion».  III.  FUuMtrationä  of  the  Dialect  ;  consitUng  of  wroDg 
rcadingi,  telections  from  the  Hibemian  classic  writers,  traditionary  ballads,  proverbs,  &€•.  As  the  pecttliaritica 
of  the  dialoct,  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  island,  are  all  conUined,  with  a  fcw  in  that  of  Ulster,  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  Irish  DuLRcr  will  ncccssarily  be  included  in  the  book. 
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painstaking  in  the  south  as  in  the  north.      The  cottage,  though  small,  was 
neat  and  orderly ;  the  man  was  working  at  his  loom  ;  his  wife  was  spinning, 
rocking  the  cradle  with  one  foot,  and  turning  her  wheel  with  the  other ;  while 
an  eider  girl  was  carding  flax.     We  observed  a  peculiarly-formed  candlestick 
upon  the  dresser.  It  is  used  very  generally,  through- 
out  the  district,  for  burning  the  peeled  rush  soaked 
in  tallow.     There  were   very  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  there  was  a  large  Bible  on  a  book-shelf, 
made  evidently  on  purpose  to  support  it ;  the  holy 
book  was  covered   with  a  well-worn,    dark  green 
tartan ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  smaller  volumes, 
and  a  few  old  numbers,  stitched  together,  of  "Cham- 
bersr  Jonmal;"  there  was  also  a  meal-chest,  and 
the  woman  told  us  that  the  pot,  which  hung  upon 
the  crook  ready  to  be  tumed  over  the  fire  when 
it  was  time   to   prepare   dinner,    contained   greens   and    potatoes    mashed 
together,  with  a  small  portion  of  pork  chopped  into  Squares — poor  enough, 
the  Enghsh  reader   will  say ;  but  those  who  know  Ireland  will  wish   that 
all  the  peasantry  fared  as  well.      We  looked  out  of  the  window  ;   the  little 
patch  of  ground  called  a  garden  was  well  cultivated,  and  a  boy  was  busily 
occupied  in  trenching   a  piece,   from  which  cabbages  had  been  removed; 
there  was  the  usual  northern  group  of  orange  lilies.     Though  the  woman  did 
not  invite  us  immediately  to  sit  down,  with  the  ready  hospitality  and  cheerful 
manner  of  a  southern,  yet  the  few  words  she  spoke  were  füll  of  meaning, 
and  she  was  pleased  with  our  well-eamed  commendation  of  her  industry. 

"  In  the  country,"  she  said,  "  a  puir  mon  an'  his  family  could  mak  out 
Iife,by  God's  help ;  for  the  earth  was  gracious,  and  every  blade  was  a  Hessin'; 
but  it  was  hard  for  those  in  the  close  toons  to  put  up  wi'  starvation,  an'  not 
even  the  clear  sky  to  look  at." 

The  boy  in  the  garden  was  so  unlike  the  other  two  children,  that  we  in- 
quired  if  he  was  their  son. 

She  Said,  not  their  bom  son,  "  though  I  love  him  as  weel  as  if  I  had  suffered 

the  same  pain  for  him  I  did  for  my  ain.    He  's  my  husband's  brother's  child  ; 

and  his  fayther  and  mither  are  gane  their  ain  gait  to  Canada ;  an'  if  they  find 

a'  prosperin',  why  they  '11  send  hame  word,  and  we'll  follow.     The  bairn  was 

weakly  when  they  went,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  bide,  for  it  's  ill  movin'  in  a 

Strange  kintree  wi'  sickness." 

"  And  shall  you  not  be  sorry  to  leave  your  own  country  ?" 

**  Ay,"  said  the  weaver,  who  now  joined  the  conversation  for  the  first  time, 
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and  spoke  with  a  less  northern  accent  than  his  wife ;  "  ay,  that  I  will ;  and 
there  is  a  text  against  it.  It  is  written — '  Dwell  in  the  land,  änd  verily  thou 
shaltbefed.'" 

"  Aweel,"  ans  wer  ed  the  woman,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  which 
proved  her  the  more  adventurous  person  of  the  two ;  "  but  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  depart  out  of  the  lan'  o'  Egypt.  Now,  you  wad  hae 
remained  suner  than  quit  the  lan'  o'  bondage  you  were  born  in." 

"  Ah  ! "  observed  the  poor  fellow,  shaking  his  head,  and  speaking  to  us  of 
his  wife  ;  "  she  left  her  ain  canny  Aberdeen  when  she  was  a  wee  baim,  and 
came  ower  to  Belfast,  and  that  unsettled  her  airly ;  but  I  was  born  in  yon  bed, 
andifollowed  my  gran'fay  ther  an*  gran'mither,  and  my  ain  parents,  out  ofthat 
door  to  their  graves,  and  I  thought  to  lay  beside  them.  I  '11  no'  quit  the 
auld  place  tili  I  ken  mair  of  the  new,  and  sae  I  tauld  the  wife :  but  women/' 
he  added,  smiling,  "  are  aye  for  gadding ;  we  might  gang  farther  and  fare 
waur  than  in  the  county  Down,  bad  as  times  are." 

To  this  we  most  cordially  assented ;  it  was  new  to  us  to  hear  the  words  of 
Scripture  quoted  in  an  Irish  cottage,  by  a  mere  peasant.  The  woman's 
admirable  Scotch  thrift  came  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the,  certainly  not 
ungentle,  strife. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  she  exclaimed,  **  Alick,  yee  '11  joost  do  as  you  like  at  the 
end,  ga'  or  stay.  It  wa'd  break  my  heart  to  see  you  moum  the  country 
when  you  'd  be  far  frae  it ;  and  it  would  break  my  heart  to  bring  up  the 
children  to  meesery ;  but,  come  what  may,  there  's  nae  härm  in  savin'  all  we 
can,  though  sometimes  it 's  nae  mair  nor  a  ha'penny  a-week,  again'  a  saft 
day,  either  at  hame  or  abroad." 
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The  Inland  county  of  Monaghan,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Tyrone,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meath,  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  it  comprises 
an  area  of  827,048  Statute  acres,  of  which  9,236  are  unimproved  mountain 
and  bog,  6167  are  under  water,  and  the  reniainder  are  cultivated  land.  In 
1821  the  Population  was  174,697;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  195,536.  Its 
baronies  are  five — Cremorne,  Dartree,  Farney,  Monaghan,  and  Trough. 

The  county  was  anciently  called  Mac  Mahon's  country,  from  the  powerful 

sept  who  ruled  it,  and  who  proved  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  early 

English  settlers — manifesting  a  strong  Indisposition  to  part  with  their  lands  at 

the  command  of  the  Anglo-Norman  intruders.     The  earliest  of  them  having 

entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  native  chieftain,  confided  to  him  the  two  forts 

he  had  erected  ;  which  Mac  Mahon  soon  afterwards  deserted  and  destroyed  ; 

and  when  questioned  concerning  his  breach  of  faith,  proudly  answered  that 

"he  had  not  bound  himself  to  keep  stone  walls,  and  scorned  to  shut  himself 

üp  within  so  dreary  a  dwelling,  while  his  native  woods  were  near  at  band 

^  give  him  shelter  and  afford  him  protection."     The  brave   and  haughty 

Chiefs  continued  their  Opposition  to  the  English  settlers  down  to  the  period  of 

Elizabeth,  when  the  representative  of  the  clan  was  taken  and  hanged,  his 

county  was  made  shire-ground,  and  divided  according  to  the  baronial  arrange- 

ment  which  it  still  retains  *.     The  strong  arm  of  power  was,  however,  unable 

*  The  circumsUDces  connected  with  thit  legal  murder  are  recorded  by  old  Pynes  Moryson — an 
authoriiy  by  üo  mcans  orcr  indulgcnt  to  the  Iriih  claui  or  their  chieftains.  **  About  this  time  [An.  1590] 
^<K  Afahoune,  chieftain  of  Monaghan,  died,  who  in  his  lifetimo  had  turrendered  thi»  his  countrey,  held 
^7  Tamtry^  the  Irish  Law,  into  her  Majestict  hands,  and  received  a  regrant  thereof,  undcr  the  broad 
**^  of  England,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  and  for  default  of  such,  to  his  brother  Hugh  Roe  Mac 
^omtrUf  with  other  remainders.  And  this  man  dying  without  beires  males,  his  said  brother  came  iip 
to  the  »Ute,  that  he  might  bo  settled  in  his  inheritancc,  hoping  to  be  countenanced  and  cherished  as  her 
M»j«»tics  Patentee,  but  he  found  (as  the  Irish  say)  that  he  could  not  be  admitt«d  tili  he  had  promised  to 
?»Tc  about  sixe  hundred  cows  (for  such  and  no  othcr  are  the  Irish  bribcs).     After  he  was  imprisoned  (the 
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to  subdue  his  descendants ;  and  when,  doring  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  famous 
attorney-general,  Sir  John  Davies,  made,  with  the  lord-deputy,  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion  into  the  county,  their  forces  were  compelled  to  encamp  in  the  open  field, 
'^  pitching  their  tents  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Monaghan  town,"  which 
the  historian  describes  as  "  not  deserving  the  name  of  a  good  village/*  while 
of  the  Mac  Mähens  he  reported  that  "  undoubtedly  they  are  the  proudest  and 
most  barbarous  sept  among  the  Irish ;  and  do  ever  soonest  repine,  and  kick, 
and  spurn  at  the  English  government*."     New  titles  to  lands  were  given  ; 

Irith  lay  for  failing  in  part  of  this  payment),  and  witbin  few  daiet  againe  inlarged,  with  promiae  that  the 
Lord  Deputy  himtelf  wotild  go  to  lettle  him  in  his  countrej  of  Monaghan,  whither  hi«  lordship  tooke  hia 
joiiinej  fthortly  after,  with  him  in  his  Company.  At  their  first  arriTal,  the  gentleman  was  clapt  in  bolta,  and 
within  two  daycs  aftcr,  indited,  arraigncd,  and  exccuted,  at  his  owne  house,  all  done  (as  the  Irith  taid)  by 
such  officcrs  as  the  Ix)rd  Deputy  carricd  with  him  to  that  purpose.  The  Irish  said,  he  was  found  gailty  bj  & 
Jury  of  souldiers,  hut  no  gentlemen  or  freeholders,  and  that  of  them  four  English  toaldiers  were  sufiered  to 
goe  and  come  at  pleasure  ;  but  the  other,  being  Irish  kerne»  were  kept  straight,  and  stanred,  tili  they  foaod 
him  guilty.  The  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned,  was  becaose  some  two  yeeres  bcfore,  he  pretending  a 
rent  due  nnto  him  out  of  the  Feruey,  upon  that  pretence  levied  forces,  and  so  marchiiq^  into  the  Femej  in 
warlike  manner,  made  a  distresse  for  the  same  (which  by  the  English  law  may  perhaps  be  treaaon,  bat  in 
that  countrey,  never  before  suhject  to  law,  it  was  thought  no  rare  thing,  nor  great  offence).  Tbe  grentett 
part  of  the  countrey  was  divided  betweene  four  gentlemen  of  that  name,  under  a  yeerely  rent  to  the  queene, 
and  (as  they  said)  not  without  payment  of  a  good  fine  under  band.  The  marshall,  Sir  Henry  Bagnall^ 
häd  part  of  the  countrey,  Captain  Henstowe  was  made  seneschall  of  the  countrey,  and  hnd  the  gentleman's 
chiefc  heute,  with  a  portion  of  Und,  and  to  divers  other  smaller  portions  of  lands  were  assägned,  and  the  Irish 
spared  not  to  say  that  these  men  were  all  the  contrivers  of  his  death,  and  that  every  one  peid  tomething  for 
his  share.  Hereupon  the  Irish  of  that  name,  besides  the  former  allegations,  exclaimed  that  their  kinaman  was 
treacherously  executed,  to  intitle  the  queen  to  his  land,  and  to  extinguish  the  name  of  Mae  Afahouns^  and 
that  his  subfttance  was  divided  betweene  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  marshall — yea,  that  a  pardon  was  offerad  to 
one  of  the  jury  for  his  son,  being  in  danger  of  tbe  law,  upon  condition  hee  would  consent  to  find  this  hia 
kinsman  guilty.  Certaine  it  is.  that  upon  Mac  Mahowne*s  execntion,  heart-bnmings  and  lothings  of  the 
English  government  began  to  grow  in  the  northeme  lords  against  the  State,  and  they  shunned,  as  mach  as 
they  could,  to  admit  any  sheriffes  or  any  English  to  live  among  them,  preteuding  to  feare  like  pr«ctiaea  to 
ovcrthrow  them.** 

*  Of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  attorney-general  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Mac  Mahona,  and  bring  their 
people  under  shelter  of  the  wings  of  the  English  government,  we  have  a  striking  and  characteristic  acooant 
in  the  "  lettcr  of  Sir  John  Davies  to  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury."  *•  Touching  the  service  performed  in  thia 
country  by  the  justices  of  Assize  :  albcit  they  found  few  prisoners  in  the  gaols,  the  most  part  being  bailed  by 
Sir  Edward  Blaney,  to  the  end  the  fort  where  the  gaol  is  kept  might  not  be  pestered  with  them  ;  yet  when 
such  as  were  bailed  came  in  upon  their  recognisauces,  the  numbcr  was  greater  than  we  expected.  One 
graud  jury  was  so  well  chosen,  as  they  found  with  good  expediiion  all  the  hüls  of  indictmcnt  true  ;  but  on 
the  other  side,  the  juries,  that  were  impannelled  for  trial  of  the  prisoners,  did  acquit  them  aa  faat,  and  found 
them  not  guilty;  which  whether  it  was  done  for  fevour,  or  for  fear,  it  is  hard  to  judge:  for  the  whole  county, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  namcs  only,  viz.  M*Mahoune,  M'Rena,  M'Cabe,  and  O'Connaly,  the  ehief  waa 
ever  of  one  of  those  namcs,  and  of  these  namea  this  jury  did  eonsist ;  so  that  it  was  impoasible  to  try  him 
but  by  bis  kinsmen,  and  thereforc  it  was  probable  that  the  malefactors  were  acquitted  for  &voar  :  bat  on  tbe 
other  part,  we  were  induced  to  think  that  fear  might  be  the  cause ;  forasmuchaa  the  poor  people  aeemed  very 
unwilling  to  be  sworn  of  the  juries,  alleging,  that  if  they  condemned  any  man,  his  friends  in  revenge  would 
rob,  or  bum,  or  kill  them  for  it ;  and  that  the  like  mischief  had  happened  to  divers  Jurors  aince  the  laat 
Session  holden  there  :  such  is  the  barbarous  malice  and  impiety  of  this  people.     Notwithatanding,  when  we 
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the  old  ones  kaving  been  of  course  "  found  defective,"  being  indeed  no 
other  than  those  derived  from  '^  old  time ;"  and  all  difficxilties  having 
been  adjusted — the  troops  being  all  the  while  close  at  band — "  bis  lord- 
ship,  the  lord-deputy,  did,"  according  to  the  testimony  of  bis  attomey- 
general,  "  make  the  year  a  year  of  jubilee  to  the  inbabitants  of  this  county 
ofMonaghan." 

The  county  is  described  by  old  writers  as  being  not  only  mountainous, 
but  covered  with  wood;  the  mountains  endure,  but  the  forests  have  long 
since  vanished.  The  lakes^  of  which  there  are  many,  are,  however,  of  con- 
siderable  beauty,  and  supply  abundant  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 


We  supply  an  example,  borrowed  from  a  lough  which  divides  Monaghan 
from  Cavan,  close  to  the  lovely  demesne  of  Lord  Cremorne,  in  the  barony  of 
Dartree.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  peering  above  luxnriant  foliage,  the  spire 
ofKilcrow  church. 

The  principal  town  of  the  county  is  the  town  of  Monaghan,  from  which. 


^  pani»he<l  one  jury  mth  good  round  fincs  and  imprisonment,  for  ocquitting  some  prisoners,  contrary  to 
<liTcct  and  pregnant  e?idence,  another  jury  being  impanuelled  for  trial  of  others,  found  two  nolorious  male- 
^lon  guilty ;  whereof  one  was  a  notable  thief,  and  the  other  a  receivcr  of  thieves ;  both  which  wero 
P««cntly  executcd,  and  their  execution  Struck  some  terror  in  the  best  men  of  the  country;  for  the  beef, 
^hichthey  eat  in  their  houscs,  is  for  the  most  pari  itolen  out  of  the  English  Pale  ;  and  for  that  purposc, 
*'*fy  one  of  ihem  keepeth  a  cunning  thief,  which  he  calleth  bis  Cater.  Brian  Ogc  M*Mahounc,  and  the 
^"  M'Rorie,  two  of  the  principal  gentlemen  before  named,  were  indicted  for  the  receiviug  of  such  stealths ; 
»^ot  tbey  acknowledging  their  faults  upon  their  kneci  before  my  lord-deputy,  had  their  pardon  granted  unto 
tbein;  80  that  I  believe  stolen  flcsh  will  not  bc  so  sweet  unto  them  hcreafter." 
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indeed^  the  coanty  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name^  derived  from  Muinechan, 

the  dwelling  of  the  monks,  although  all  traces 
of  monastic  establishments  have  disappeared 
from  its  vicinity.  Vestiges  of  ancient  structiires, 
either  of  religioushouses  orcastellatedmansions, 
are  indeed  rare  throughout  Monaghan;  and 
in  this  respect  it  forms  a  singular  contrast  to 
its  immediate  neighbours,  Armagh,  Louth,  and 
Down.  The  abbey  of  Clones  is  perhaps  the 
only  ecclesiastical  building  of  which  any  re- 
mains  exist ;  and  these  are  of  small  account ; 
but  adjoining  them  is  one  of  the  far-famed 
and  long-famed  ßound-towers :  thecap  isgone; 
the  doorway  is  nearer  to  the  ground  than 
usual ;  and  it  possesses  another  some what  pecu- 
liar  featnre,  being  composed  of  rough  stones 
without,  and  of  smooth  stones  within.    Of  relice 

of  a  more  remote  antiquity  Monaghan  has  its  füll  share,  druidical  temples 

and  raths  being  found  in  nearly  every  district  of  it*. 


*  Within  the  present  ycar  a  singular  discovcry  was  made  abont  three  miles  from  Monaghan  ;  from  ita  per- 
fect  State  of  preservation  it  forms  a  most  curious  relic  of  antiquitj.  It  is  an  ancient  ttructure — a  dwelling^ 
house.  A  man  who  had  recently  got  posseseion  of  the  ßirm  upon  which  it  is  situated  wcnt  to  remove  aa 
uijsightly  hillock  in  a  small  meadow  close  to  his  cottage ;  this  little  field  had  been  reclaimed  m  few  years  ago 
after  the  turf  had  bcen  cut  off  it,  and  from  it  to  the  small  lakc  of  Keshiin  (about  three  hundred  ymixia  below 
it)  was,  in  the  mcmory  of  an  old  man  living  near  it,  one  continued  heath  moor,  with  teveral  spadet  deep  of 
turf  under  it ;  and  hc  had  seen  seven  spits  deep  of  turf  cut  off  the  hillock  which  formed  the  roof  of  tbe 
house.  The  outer  wall  is  forty-six  feet  by  about  sixteen.  Outside  the  entrance  is  a  semicircular  courtyard ;  the 
base  of  the  wall  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  all  the  other  walls,  is  composed  of  large  rough  stones,  tome  of  them 
several  tons  wcight,  Standing  on  their  ends,  something  like  Stonehenge.  The  entrance  divided  the  semiciitn- 
lar  wall  into  two  equal  segments,  aud  vras  fonned  with  two  larger  stones  than  the  others,  suffidently  apart  to 
admit  a  man  with  casc.  Tnside  the  entrance  mtu  an  oval  apartment  about  twelve  feet  by  eight,  which  was 
arched  oTer  from  within  about  four  feet  of  the  base.  Tbe  arch  was  composed  of  flat  stones  of  different  sne, 
so  carefully  selectcd  and  fitted  (though  thero  was  not  a  cut  stone  in  the  whole  building),  that  the  point  of  a 
penknife  could  scarcely  bc  inscrted  bctwcen  them.  Each  stone  projectcd  about  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  OTerUie 
undemeath  one,  until  they  met  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  was  about  siz  feet  from  the  ground.  Opposte 
the  entrance,  at  the  other  side  of  this  room,  was  a  similar  entrance  into  the  lobby  which  led  straight  to  the 
other  eztremity  of  the  building,  and  in  which  were  siz  other  apartments,  all  Square  and  built  and  roofed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  oval  one.  The  two  Standing  stone«  forming  the  entrance  from  this  latter  non 
into  the  corridor  stood  somewhat  narrower  than  those  of  the  principal  part,  and  teemed  rubbed  and  wem  od 
one  particular  part,  as  it  were  from  the  weapons  of  the  inhabitants  retuming  from  their  hunting  or  plonderüig 
excursions.  The  whole  of  the  floor  insido  was  flagged  with  slahs  of  the  same  stone,  and  the  outaide  of 
the  roof  covered  with  the  same  material,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it,  aa  the 
nearest  freestone  quarry  is  on  Carronmore  mountain  in  Fermanagh,  about  twenty  miles  from  thit  place,  and 
the  stone  there  docs  not  split  into  slabt,  and  is  of  a  quito  different  grain,  the  former  ezactly  reaembling 
the  Scotch  sandstonc  found  along  the  Clyde.      Some  roaintain  that  this  antiquo  piece  of  arrhitectoie  i 
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As  the  county  of  Monaghan  affords  us  but  a  scanty  supply  of  materials  of 
an  original  charactcr,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  to  relate 
8ome  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  '^  good 
people ;" — ^the  good  people  of  Ireland  being,  as  everybody  knows,  fairies.  It 
is  necessary,  indeed^  that  we  shoxild  no  longer  postpone  the  treatment  of  this 
subjeet ;  for  in  the  comparatively  matter-of-fact  north,  they  lose  their  reputa- 
tion  and  their  influence,  and  cease  to  extort  that  respect,  arising  from  fear, 
with  which  they  are  still  almost  universally  regarded  in  the  more  poetical 
80Uth.  A  belief  in  fairies  is  certainly  on  the  decline  throughout  Ireland : 
national  schools  are  ruining  their  repute ;  education  is  tnming  their  memo- 
ries  into  a  mockery ;  and  little  growing-up  urchins  are  fonnd  absolutely  to 
langh  at  the  tiny  beings  about  whom  their  fathers  have  so  many  stories — to 
the  truth  of  which  they  will  swear,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  taught  by  reason  or 
written  in  books.  We  have  already  "  said  our  say  "  conceming  the  Phooka ;  of 
the  Banshee  we  shall  record  some  startling  "  facts  "  when  we  visit  Shane 
Castle — the  ruined  castle  of  the  O'Neils,  among  the  broken  walls  of  which  the 
spectre  wails  over  the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  once  proudest  and  most  power- 
fid  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings.  Of  the  Cluricaune  we  shall  here  relate  an 
illustrative  tale  or  two  ;  and  these  three  seem  to  us  to  be  the  only  "  spirits," 
strictly  speaking,  peculiar  to  Ireland*.      For  the  fairies  in  the  "  gross,"  ifwe 

bc  antediluvian  :  but  tbc  circumstance  of  the  interior  having  becn  found  pcrfectly  clean,  witb  tbe  oxception  of 

the  juicc  of  the  bog-stuff  covering  it  having  trickled  down  the  walls  (and  this  black  appcarance  may  have  been 

caased  by  tbe  cffect  of  smoke,  although  there  were  no  other  indications  of  firc  having  been  used  inside),  it 

may  be  concladed,  from  the  number  of  what  are  callcd  in  the  south  of  Ireland  **  folbigh  feeah  "  (deer  fire), 

tbat  this  edifice  bas  been  tbe  abode  of  buntere,  and  that  the  tnrf-mould  was  first  cxcavated  in  order  to  build 

it,  and  tben  lud  back  again  for  the  purpose  of  coucealment.     Many  of  bis  neighbours  say  tbat  the  owner  of 

y^  gTound,  wbo  baa  dug   up  part  of  the  house,  found  some  grcat  curiositiesin  it,  but  he  himself  dcniea  it, 

^tb  tbe  ezception  of  a  round  slab  of  sandstone,  with  tome  charactcrs  scratched  on  it,and  one  of  bis  children 

let  it  fall  and  broke  it. 

•  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  tbe  bistorian  of  the  "  good  people,"  who  has  indeed  Icft  little  for  other  writers 
wpon  the  subjeet,  states  tbat  the  Cluricaune  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Luricaune  of  Kerry,  the  Lurigadawne 
"f  Tippcrary,  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Leprechan  or  Leprochaune  of  Lcinstcr,  and  Logher}  man  of 
^Uter;  and  that  theae  words  are  probably  all  provincialisms  of  the  Irish  name  for  a  pigmy.  Mr.  Croker 
™« pictured  his  person  and  described  bis  habits  so  accurately,  that  wc  do  not  apologise  for  extracting  bis 
»«ount.  "  Tbe  Cluricaune  is  never  met  with  in  Company,  but  always  alone.  He  is  much  morecorporcal,  and 
"Ppcarsin  the  day-time  as  a  little  old  man  with  a  wrinkled  countenance,  in  an  antiquated  dress.  His  pea-green 
'oalisidomed  with  large  buttons,  andbeseems  totake  aparticular  delight  in  having  large  meUl  shoe-buckles. 
"« vean  a  cocked  hat  in  tbe  ancient  French  style.  He  is  detested  on  account  of  his  evil  disposition,  and 
"'«  name  is  used  as  an  expression  of  contcmpt.  People  try  to  becomc  his  master,  and  thercfore  oftcn 
^nittten  him  ;  sometimes  they  succeed  in  outwitting  him,  somctimes  he  is  more  cunning,  and  cheats  them. 
"«onploys  himself  in  making  shoes,  at  the  same  time  whistling  a  tune.  If  he  is  surprised  by  man  when 
^  *»  wgaged,  he  is  indeed  afraid  of  his  supcrior  strengih,  but  endowed  with  tbc  power  of  vanishing,  if  he 
«n  contrlye  to  make  tbe  mortal  turn  bis  eyes  from  him  even  for  an  instant.  The  Cluricaune  posscsses  a 
^«wlcdge  of  hidden  trcasures,  but  docs  not  discover  them  tili  he  is  presscd  to  the  utmost.     Ho  frequcntly 
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may  so  misapply  a  term,  we  shall  reserve  ourselves  until,  perhaps,  we  reacb 
the  "  far  west,"  or  at  least  the  wild  mountains  and  iron-bound  coast  of  Donegal. 
All  authorities  agree  in  describing  tbis  little  gentleman  as  one  of  tbe  most 
arcbly  miscbievous  and  amusing  of  the  fairy  tribe.  Wbile  tbe  dark  and 
stormy  Pbooka  performs  acts  of  desperate  daring,  wbirling  people  from  moun- 
tain  to  mountain,  and  then  casting  tbem  into  tbe  deepest  morass   he  can 

discover ;  wbile  tbe  elves,  tbe  legi- 
timate  moonlight  fairies,  sport  in 
"  the  rings,"  tbe  woods,  along  tbe 
yellow  sands,  and  througb  tbe  balls 
of  the  olden  time ;  wbile  tbe  lonely 
Banshee  flits  about  the  relics  of  old 
places,  frighting  tbe  lone  owl  with 
the  wail  of  death ;  tbe  Cluricaune 
curls  bimself  under  a  bedge  to 
mend  bis  tiny  "  brogue  ;'*  seats 
bimself  astride  a  butt  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  cellar  of  a  friend's 
house,  and  taps  the  juice  of  tbe 
grape  for  bis  own  advantage ;  or,  it 
may  be,  counts  over  the  treasures 
which  be  loves  to  conceal  in  tbe 
caves  of  tbe  earth,  or  among  the 
In  fine,  wbile  others  of  fairy  land 


stones  that  betoken  past  magnificence. 


relieves  himiclf  when  a  man  fancies  that  be  is  whollj  in  bis  power.  A  common  trick  of  bis  is  infiuitely  to 
multiply  tbe  mark  sbowing  wbere  tbe  treasure  lies,  wbetber  it  is  a  busb,  a  tbistle,  or  a  brancb,  that  it  maj  no 
longer  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  peraon  wbo  bas  fetched  an  instniment  to  dig  up  tbe  ground.  The  Claricftane 
bas  a  small  leatbern  purse  with  a  Shilling,  which,  however  oflcn  be  may  pay  it  awav,  always  retums,  and 
which  is  called  the  lucky  Shilling  (spr^  na  skillenagb).  He  frcquently  carries  about  him  two  purses ;  tbe 
one  contains  the  magic  Shilling,  and  the  other  a  copper  coin ;  and  if  compelied  to  delirer,  he  cunninglj 
presents  the  latter,  tbe  weight  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and  when  the  person  who  bas  seiied  it  is  examinjog 
whether  it  is  correct,  he  watches  the  opportunity  and  disappears. 

**  His  enjoyments  consist  in  smoking  and  drinking.  Hc  knows  the  secret,  which  the  Danes  are  said  to 
baye  brought  into  Ircland,  of  making  beer  from  beather.  The  small  tobacco-pipes  of  antique  form  wbicb 
are  frequently  found  in  freland  in  digging  or  ploughing,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  those  circular  entrendi- 
mcnts  called  Danish  forts,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cluricaune  ;  and  if  they  are  discovcred,  broken,  or 
in  any  way  damaged,it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  tbe  tricks  which  their  pretended  ownert  are 
presumed  to  have  playcd. 

^The  Cluricaune  also  appears  connected  with  men,  and  then  attacbes  bimself  to  a  family,  with  wbich  he 
remains  as  long  as  a  membcr  of  it  survives,  who  are  at  the  samo  time  unable  to  get  rid  of  him.  With  all 
bis  propensity  to  miscliief  and  roguery,  he  usually  bas  a  dcgree  of  respect  for  the  master  of  the  house.  and 
treats  him  with  dcfcrcnce.  He  lends  a  helping  band,  and  wards  oflT  secret  dangers ;  but  is  extremely  angry 
und  enragcd  if  they  forget  him,  and  neglect  to  put  his  food  in  the  usual  pUcc." 
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are  more  intent  upon  pastime  and  pleasure,  the   Cluricaune,  Leprehaun, 

Lewricaun,  or  whatever  you  may  please  to  call  him,  is  intent  upon  business, 

and  a  quaint  methodical  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life,  seasohed  with 

a  sprinkling  of  mischief  to  prevent  insipidity.     He  has  a  decided  preference 

for  some  families  over  others  ;  for  he  will  eat  of  their  bread  and  drink  of  their 

cup  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  supplied  so  as  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of 

respect  and  convenience ;  but  if  they  neglect  him,  though  he  does  not  desert, 

he  punishes  them  in  return,  and  sometimes  so  severely,  that  his  absence  might 

be  esteemed  a  favour ;  he  is,  moreover,  an  insolent  little  fellow— cutting  and 

sarcastic — an  elderly  Puck,  a  systematic  "  ßobin-goodfellow."     In  faet,  the 

Irish  Cluricaune  seems  to  have  monopolised  the  forethought  of  the  country ; 

and,  as  an  old  Irish  gardener  remarked  to  us,  "  if  he  has  a  respect  for  any- 

thing  in  the  world,  it  is  for  an  ancient  faraily — as  long  as  it  keeps  a  good 

cellar.*'     The  old  man  told  us  that  "  his  ould  master — God  be  good  to  him ! — 

had  a  Cluricaune  in  his  family  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  that  he 

was  always  trated  as  a  gentleman  because  of  the  way  he  bothered  Queen 

Elizabeth  and  Oliver  Crommell ;  more  particularly  the  last  thief  o'  the  world, 

who,  when  he  thought  he  had  a  cellar  füll  of  wine,  and  gathered  all  liis  crop- 

ears  togetber,  to  have  a  spree  with  the  claret,  sorra  a  drop  was  in  e'er  a  butt 

of  the  whole  thirteen,  but  salt  wather !     And  my  great  great  grandfather,  who 

jee  it,"  he  continued, "  said  there  never  was  finer  fun  in  the  world  than  to 

watch  them  ti-y  first  one  and  then  the  other ;  and  the  soldiers  took  up  the 

Word  to  the  geniral  himself,  saying  the  way  it  was ;  and  he  wouldn't  believe 

it,  but  walked,  as  black  as  murder,  down  to  the  cellar  himself,  and  tastes  first 

one  and  then  the  other  of  the  whole  set ;  and  when  he  tasted  the  last,  he  flings 

the  glass  from  him.     *  Blur'  an'  ounds  an'  ages !  what's  this  ?'  he  says.     *  Oh,  is 

that  you,  you  wonderful  saint !'  answers  a  voice ;  '  I'm  ashamed  to  hear  your 

saintship  swearing.'  And  ould  Oliver  looked  round,  and  there  as  'cute  as  a  rat 

wt8  the  Uttle  Cluricaune  on  a  bame  of  the  cellar,  resting  his  elbows  on  his 

Imees,  and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  grinning  like  a  basket  o'  chips. 

"  *  Fire  at  him  and  defy  Satan  ! '  shouts  Crummell. 

"Tire  away,  Flanagan!'  answers  the  little  chap, — '  Fire  away;  but  even 
if  ye  put  your  owti  red  nose  to  the  touch-hole,  you'd  miss  fire.  And  now,  ould 
depredaator,  if  it  isn't  a  rüde  question,  might  a  body  make  bould  to  ax  how 
lauch  the  painting  of  your  nose  cost  ?  I  've  been  above  a  thousand  years  on 
^lie  World,  and  so  fine  a  nose  as  that  I  never  looked  at  before.  I  didn't  think 
yoa'd  have  the  face  to  show  such  a  nose  in  the  country.'  Crummell  began 
^  Sorte  of  prayers  at  this ;  but  *  Knock,'  as  he  was  called,  little  feared  him 
^r  his  prayers,  but  kept  on  at  the  jibe  and  the  jeer  in  a  surprising  manner. 
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*  Pve  turned  the  wine  into  wather  for  youi-  health's  sake/  says  the  chap  at 
last,  as  knowing  as  a  lawyer's  magpie ;  and  if  ye  don*t  be  off  out  6*  this,  it's 
hard  saying  what  I'll  de  next ;  maybe  make  an  honest  and  a  marciful  man  of 
ould  NoU !  and  sure  then  his  power  would  be  ended/  says  the  Cluricaune. 
But  the  wonder  of  the  world  is,  that  when  the  counthry  got  shut  of  the 
thieving  crew,  and  the  ould  ancient  residenther  came  back  to  his  own  agaui, 
sure  the  claret  was  to  the  fore  as  good  as  ever,  barring  just  one  cask  not  worth 
talking  of,  a  morsel  of  a  quarther  cask  of  the  claret,  which  the  Cluricaune  it 
is  to  be  supposed  gave  among  his  friends.'  " 

We  inquired  if  he  was  still  attached  to  the  same  family.  The  cid  man 
shook  his  head  mournfuUy.  "  I  know  the  boy  that  heardhim  mending  his  bits 
of  brogues  under  the  shadow  of  the  tombstone,  of  the  very  last  of  that  line ; 
and  by  the  same  token  he  dodged  him  round  and  round  the  stone  by  the  top  of 
his  red  cap,  until  at  last  the  'cuteness  of  the  creature  to  get  his  eye  off  him, 
made  him  toss  up  the  cap  in  the  air  ;  and  ray  poor  Barney's  look  followed  the 
cap  instead  of  watching  the  Cluricaune ;  and  so  the  thing  gave  a  wildscreech 
and  was  gone.  I  followed  one  of  them  myself  along  the  side  of  a  hedge  for 
as  good  as  a  mile,  and  if  I'd  had  the  luck  to  catch  him,  I'd  engage  I*d  havc 
held  him  tili  he  told  me  of  his  crock  oi  goold ;  but  after  leading  me  the  dickon's 
own  dance,  there  was  a  jibe  of  a  sneering  laugh  up  a  tree,  and  when  I  looked 
sorra  a  thing  could  I  see  but  a  bit  of  a  woodpecker  running  round  and  round 
the  stem  like  mad."  He  also  told  us,  that  when  distress  obliged  the  *'  ould 
residenther  "  to  seil  all  he  had,  a  great  red-headed  "  Sassanach  "  bought  the 
estates,  and  having  heard  of  the  family  Cluricaune,  determined  to  banish 
him.  "He  had  the  cellar  cleaned,  and  locks  Q  the  tame  nagur  ')  put  on  the 
wine  bins,  and  wine  in  by  the  dozen  bottles,  instead  of  the  dozen  pipes,  and 
sent  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  and  while  the  two  were  '  coUoguing  * 
together,  just  after  the  fine  powder  puff  of  a  butler  had  laid  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy  on  the  table,  and  they  were  growing  mighty  cozy,  the  '  clargy  *  raised 
the  glass  to  his  ups — and  yah  !  before  he  tasted  it,  it  was  empty ! 

"  *  ITiat  wine  's  just  like  the  man  that  owns  it,'  says  Knock  ;  for  it  was  he 
sure  enough  that  emptied  the  glass,  and  then  spoke  from  under  the  table — 
'  It's  just  like  the  man  that  owns  it — it  is  too  new,*  Well,  the  parson  took 
out  his  book.  *  Maybe,'  says  Knock,  out  of  the  curl  of  his  bag  wig — 
*  Maybe  I'm  as  well  read  in  that  as  yerself ;  I'm  neither  Turk,  Jew,  nor 
haythin ;  and  look  here,  you  poor  whey-faced,  trembling,  starred  and 
starving,  clodhopping,  huxter-selling  spawn  of  English  trade,  ye  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  of  my  giving  you  the  pleasure  of  my  Company ;  I 
wouldn't  demane  myself  by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  you.     I  onhr 
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remained  here  to  üioot  my  own  conyaynieiice.  But  I'm  going  to  teil  you 
what  you  have  to  expect ;  a  ferret  will  keep  away  rats,  and  a  rat  will  keep 
away  mice — one  plague  is  better  than  a  thousand.'  Somehow  the  candles 
wäre  out  in  an  instant^  and  the  glass  all  broke  to  smithereens.  And  the  last 
thing  the  master  saw,  and  bis  bead  wbirling  round,  was  little  Knock  wbirring 
througb  tbe  ceiling,  and  bissing  like  a  tbousand  sarpints.  Tbe  upsbot  of  it 
was,  tbat  tbe  bouse,  wbicb  bad  been  one  of  tbe  most  paceable  in  tbe  wbole 
countbry  (for  every  one  made  allowance  for  Knock's  little  ways)  became  a 
hurricane ;  no  one  could  stand  tbe  place  at  all.  Morning,  noon,  or  nigbt,  it 
was  all  the  same ;  if  the  mastber  bad  known  wbere  to  send  for  tbe  Cluricaiine, 
be'd  have  sent ;  but  as  he  did  not,  why  he  did  tbe  next  best  thing  he  could — 
he  quit  the  co\uithry — and  by  the  same  token,  tbe  place  is  a  ruin  to  tbis  day." 
Stories  of  peasants  wbo  have  seen  tbe  Cluricaune  are  plenty  enough ; 
although  few  have  bad  tbe  luck  actually  to  "  catch  "  tbe  little  schemer.  It  iß 
by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  to  attribute  some  apparently  sudden 
accession  of  wealth  to  a  discovery  of "  goold,"  througb  tbe  interference  of  tbis 
its  peculiar  guardian,  from  whom  tbe  secret  of  its  burial-place  has  been 
extorted,  not  by  love,  but  fear.  We  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
converse  with  a  party  so  circumstanced  ;  although,  scores  of  times,  boles  under 
the  foundations  of  old  abbeys,  or  pits  in  fallow  fields,  have  been  pointed  out 
to  US  as  places  from  wbicb  tbe  treastire  bad  been  delved  up,  tbat  '^  made  a 
man  of "  Tim  tbis  or  Jerry  tbat.  One  anecdote  we  remember,  and  it  may  be 
worth  recording.  It  was  told  us  by  "  a  comfortable  farmer,"  in  Wexford 
county — long  ago. 

"  A  man  by  tbe  name  of  Jack  Cassidy  was  tbe  only  one  I  ever  knew,  wbo, 
out  an'  out,  bad  a  hoult  of  a  Cluricaune ;  and  tbis  was  the  way  of  it :  Jack  was  a 
frolicsome,  gay  sort  of  fellow,  füll  of  spirit  and  fun  and  divarshin  of  all  kinds, 
a  gay  boy  intirely,  and  one  tb^t  bad  no  more  care  for  the  world  than  tbe 
World  for  bim ;  and  Jack  bad  been  making  fierce  love  to  a  very  purty  slip  of 
a  girl,  with  a  good  penny  o'  money,  but  Peggy's  fatber  wouldn't  listen  to  any 
rason  tbat  wasn't  set  to  tbe  tune  of  '  guinea  goold ; '  and  tbis  a'most  drove 
Jack  beside  bimself.  And  he  bad  often  beard  teil  of  a  Cluricaune  tbat  used 
to  be  below  tbe  batbered  farm-bouse  of  Eddyconner ;  and,  bedad !  Jack  let 
tis  uncle's  plougbing  and  sowing  take  care  of  itself,  and  set  to  watch  tbe 
little  ould  chap  day  and  night,  hearing  bim,  sometimes  in  one  comer,  and 
sometiines  in  another,  until  after  creeping,  creeping  along  tbe  bedge,  be  fixes 
hi»  eye  on  bim,  and  he  sitting  as  sly  as  murder,  bammering  away  at  tbe  old 
l^ogue.  Well,  in  course  be  knew  tbat  as  long  as  ever  be  kept  bis  eye  on  the 
Mttl^  rogue   be  couldn't  stir ;  and  tbe  'cute  nagur  turns  round,  and   says. 
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'  Good    morrow,    Jack.'      '  Good    evenin'   to   you  kindly/   answers    Jack. 

*  Evenin'  and  momin'  's  the  same  to  a  lazy  man/says  the  Cluricanue.  *  Who 
Said  you  was  lazy?'  answers  Jack;  and  he  catches  up  the  little  brogue- 
mender  in  his  fist.  *  Take  it  asy,'  says  the  chap,  *  and  give  me  my  hammer.' 
'  Do  ye  see  any  dust  in  my  eye  ? '  says  Jack,  who  knew  every  trick  the 
likes  of  them  are  up  to,  to  get  off  with  themselves.  '  The  dickons  a  grain/ 
says  the  Cluricaune,  '  and  no  wonder  the  pretty  Peggy  's  so  taken  with  them 
fine  eyes  of  yours ;  it  's  a  pity  her  father  doesn't  see  their  beauty  as  well 
as  the  daughter.'  *  Never  fear,  my  jewel,'  replies  Jack,  *  he  '11  discem  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  my  features  when  you  find  me  the  crock  o'  goold.* 

*  Well,  you  're  a  fine  sportin'  fellow,'  answers  the  Cluricaune,  '  and  if 
you'U  carry  me  fair  and  asy,  without  pinching  my  toes  off,  as  if  I  was  a  bird, 
into  the  middle  of  the  nine-acre  field,  I'll  show  you  something  worth  looking 
for.'  Well,  to  get  at  the  nine-acre  at  all,  Jack  had  to  cross  as  deep  and  as 
dirty  a  bit  of  bog  as  was  on  the  country  side,  and  he  had  on  his  Sunday  clothes 
so  that  he  had  no  fancy  at  all  for  thiamping  through  a  slob  :  but  this  was  not 
all ;  he  had  just  got  into  the  very  middle  of  it,  when  a  sudden  blast  of  wind 
whirled  off  his  bran-new  hat.  Still  he  was  up  to  the  tricks  of  his  prisoner, 
for  he  kept  his  eyes  steady  upon  ould  Devilskin.  *  I'm  sorry  for  yer  loss, 
Jack,'  grins   the  lying  imp,  as  fair  and  smooth   as  if  it  was  the  truth  he  told. 

*  Thankye  for  nothing,'  says  the  poor  fellow, '  but  ye  '11  not  get  off  for  either 
sorrow  or  sympathy ;  I  'm  quite  up  to  your  tricks ;  sure  if  I  'd  gone  the  way 
over  the  bog  i/ou  told  me,  it  's  drown'd  I  'd  be  in  it,  long  ago.'  '  Look  ye, 
Jack  Cassidy,'  croaks  out  the  little  scamp,  though  it  was  the  truth  he  told 
then,  anyhow  ;  *  if  you  kept  your  thoughts  as  steadily  fixed  on  your  work  as 
you  have  kept  your  eyes  on  me,  you  'd  have  money  enough  without  hunting 
for  Cluricaunes ;  but  keep  on  to  that  bouchlawn  there,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  nine-acre ;  bedad !  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  girl  who  set  one  eye  to 
watch  her  father  and  the  other  to  watch  her  sweetheart,  for  you  see  everything 
without  looking  '  *  Ah  ! '  laughs  Jack,  '  I  'd  go  blindfold  through  the 
country.'     '  A  bad  sign,'  observed  the  ould  fellow,  shaking  his  daushy  head. 

*  A  roving  blade  gathers  no  more  goold  than  a  roUing  stone  does  moss.'  And 
Jack  had  the  sense  to  think  to  himself  that,  even  if  he  got  no  money  out  of 
the  Cluricaune,  he  got  good  advice.  *  Now  let  me  go,  Jack,'  shouts  the  little 
fellow ;  '  dig  up  that  bouchlawn,  and  you  '11  find  a  pot  of  ffoold.^  *  Dig  it  for 
me  yourself,  this  instant,'  shouts  Jack,  shaking  him  almost  into  smithereens. 

*  Sorra  a  spade  I  have,'  answers  the  other,  *  or  I  would  with  all  the  veins,* 
'  If  you  don't,  I  '11  strangle  you,'  exclaimed  Jack  again.  '  Oh,  Jack !  save 
me,  save  me!'  cries  Peggy 's  voice  at  his  elbow.     Poor  Jack  tumed;    there 
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was   no  Peggy,  and   the  Cluricaune   was  gone,  with  a  laugh   and  a  shout 

that  made   the  bog  shake   again.      Well,   Jack    took   off  his   garter,  and 

tied  it  three  times  round  the  bouchlawn,  and  cut  a  slip  of  witch  hazel  off  a 

tree  that  grew  convanyenty  and  making  a  ring  of  it,  dropt  on  his  knees,  sajing 

an  avy  over  it,  and  then  let  it  fall  over  the  bouchlawn,  so  that  he  might  pre- 

serve  it  from  härm,  and  then  went  home ;  and  by  break  of  day  he  was  back 

again  at  the  nine-acre,  and  as  true  as  that  you  are  standing  there,  there  war 

above  nine  hundred  bouchlawns  sprung  up  in  the  night,  with  nine  hundred 

garters  tied  to  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  as  many  hazel  rings !     His  heart  was 

Splitting  into  halves,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  bames  of  the  rising  sun,  and  cried 

just  like  a  babby  that  had  lost  its  mother ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  words  of 

the  Cluricaune  came  into  his  head — '  If  you  kept  your  thoughts  as  steadily 

fixed  on  your  work  as  you  have  kept  your  eyes  on  me,  you  'd  have  money 

enough  without  hunting  for  Cluricaunes.'  From  that  day  out  Jack  was  a  new 

man  ;  he  took  the  little  brogue-maker's  hint,  and  in  five  years  told  down  two 

guineas  for  Peggy's  one,  all  through  the  fortune ;  and,  maybe,  they  haven*t 

thirteen  to  the  dozen  of  children  this  blessed  day !" 

That  Cluricaunes,  however,  have  been  caught,  is  established  upon  "  un- 

doubted  authority;"  and  that  they  have  been  forced  to  yield  up  their  gold, 

to  disburse  their  treasures,  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  and  confess 

wkere  the  diamond,  and  the  emerald,  and  amethyst  were  hidden  "  under- 

groimd,"  is  an  acknowledged  fact.     A  man  called  by  the  piain  name  of  Tom, 

"Steady  Tom  Murphy,"  was  believed  by  all  his  neighbours  to  have  had  the 

Singular  good  fortune ;  and  though  he  himself  denied  it,  yet,  according,  to  the 

old  adage,  "  what  everybody  said  must  be  true."    The  most  remarkable  thing 

was,  that  "  Steady  Tom  "  never  wasted  an  hour  looking  for  a  Cluricaune  in 

all  his  life,  which  made  it  very  provoking  that  he  should  have  been  the  "  boy" 

to  catch  one ;    the  neighbours,  those  populär  soothsayers  of  every  village, 

always  declared  that  if  luck  came  to  "  Steady  Tom,"  it  must  come  of  itself, 

for  he  never  had  a  turn  but  for  two  things, — the  hardest  of  work,  and  driving 

a  dry  bargain  ;  a  dry  bargain  signüying  one  that  is  not  ratified  and  washed 

down  by  a  glass  of  whiskey.     But  even  in  those  intemperate  times,  "  Steady 

Tom  "  never  patronised  the  burning  alcohol ;   on  the  contrary,  he  was  never 

known  to  toss  off  a  glass,  or  raise  his  elbow  in  a  "  manly  manner "  at  a  fair ; 

tliis  would  have  brought  him  into  contempt,  had  it  not  been  for  his  indo- 

mitable  courage,  and  there  is  a  story  told  of  his  having  once  sided  suddenly 

with  the  Mac  Murroughs,  and  so  turned  the  day  against  a  field  füll  of  the 

Mac  Sweeny  faction ;  and  after  he  had  set  the  quarrel  right,  he  wiped  his 

brow,  shouldered  his  shillala,  and  walked  home,  though  several  of  his  own 
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dear  friends,  the  Mac  Murroughs,  swore,  *' they'd  have  his  bfe^  if  he  didn*t  steep 
their  luck  in  a  gallon  of  punch."  But  "  Steady  Tom  "  continued  of  the  same 
mind,  and  the  next  moming  was  at  work  by  the  Fairy-folly  before  the  lazy  siin 
got  over  an  inch  of  his  morning's  march. 

It  was  reported  tliat  Tom's  Cluricaune  had  become  so  fond  of  the  good 
usage  of  Tom's  house,  that  he  had  a  little  place  "  under  the  bame  '*  to  himself, 
and  that  "he'd  sit  there  enjoying  innocent  divarshin  with  the  family^  unknown 
to  any  stranger ;  every  creature  in  the  place  woidd  be  at  Tom  to  teil  how 
he  *  caught  the  cratur/  hoping  to  have  the  same  chance ;  but  he'd  toss  off 
the  questions  with  a  dry,  hard  laugh,  and  seeing  that  he  never  tc€u  overtakem, 
(that  is  to  say,  never  intoxicated,)  there  was  no  way  of  getting  anything  out  of 
him  that  he  hadn't  a  mind  to  teil ;  and  moreover,  he  wasn't  one  that  would 
spend  an  hour  chatting  to  a  neighbour ;  go  when  you  would  to  his  little 
place^  he  was  always  turning  his  band  to  something,  and  even  a  poor  blind 
boy  he  had,  made  bee-hives  and  potatoe-baskets  for  the  whole  country. 
There  was,  after  a  few  years,"  added  our  informant,  "  so  extraordinary  an 
improvement  in  everything  belonging  to  Steady  Tom  Murphy,  that  if  he 
hadn't  caught  the  hcel  of  a  Leprehaun's  leather  purse,  or  found  a  crock  of 
gold,  there  was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his  growing  so  much  above 
his  neighbours,  for  he  wasn't  a  bit  better  nor  them,  though  every  man 
of  US  remembered  him  a  cottier,  and  then  saw  him  grow  and  grow,  and 
spread  and  spread,  into  a  warm  farmer.  My  wife  in  a  joky  way,  one  summer 
evening,  asked  him  the  name  of  the  Cluricaune  he  caught  down  by  the  Fairy's 
Folly,  and  he  said  it  was  *  Workall,'  rather  an  unmannerly  answer,  that  one 
might  take  two  meanings  out  of ;  for  I've  heard  teil  of '  Knock,*  and  '  Moon- 
beam,'  and  *  Robin,'  and  *  Larkspur,'  and  little  innocent  names  that  way,  but 
such  a  name  as  *  Workall'  never  was  on  a  right  Cluricaune  since  Ireland  was 
Ireland  ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  back-handed  hit  to  others  who  wouldn't  slaTe 
themselves  into  nagurs,  that  made  him  say  that  to  my  dacent  woman." 
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Tymoxb  18  an  Inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  Its  boundaries  arc, 
on  the  north,  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  on  the  south  the  counties  of 
Fermanagh  and  Monaghan;  on  the  west  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Fermanagh ;  and  on  the  east  the  county  of  Armagh  and  Lough  Neagh.  It 
compriseSy  according  to  the  Ordnance  survey,  an  area  of  754,395  Statute  acres ; 
555,820  of  which  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  27,261  of  which  are 
covered  with  water.  The  population  in  1821  amounted  to  261,865  ;  and  in 
I8Sl,to  302,943.  It  is  divided  into  four  baronies — Clogher,  Dungannon, 
Strabane,  and  Omagh.  The  towTis  of  size  are  Omagh,  Strabane,  Clogher,  and 
Dangannon. 

The  county  is  conspicuous  in  history  ;  it  was  the  principal  arena  of  the 
contests,  incident  to  the  rebellion,  recognised  as  the  "  Tyrone  rebellion,"  of 
Hugh  O'Neale  in  1597  ;  a  vcry  circumstantial  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Fynes  Moryson,  who  was  actively  employed  in  its  suppression,  and  by  whom 
it  wa»  published  in  bis  "  Itenerary  " — London,  1617. 

The  O'Neils  were  kings  in  Ireland  antecedent  to  Christianity, — "  tyran- 
nising  it  in  Ulster,"  according  to  Camden,  "before  the  Coming  of  St.  Patricke." 
The  "  great  rebel "  was  the  son  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  Con  O'Neil,  who  wa« 
tlain  by  bis  legitimate  brother,  Shane  O'Neil ;  and  Shane  was,  in  bis  turn, 
assassinated  by  Mc  Donneil,  the  leader  of  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to  whom  he  had 
fled  for  refuge  from  the  English.  The  chieftainry  was  claimed  by  Tirlogh 
O'Neil,  to  whose  daughter  Hugh  was  married ;  but  Tirlogh  being  old,  wa» 
persuaded  to  relinquish  bis  right  in  favour  of  Hugh.  Hugh  had  previously  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  English  court,  and  at  one  time  stood  high  in  favour 
with  Elizabeth.  This  portrait  of  him  is  drawn  by  Fynes  Moryson  : — "  He 
wa«  of  a  meane  «tature,  but  a  streng  body,  able  to  indure  labors,  watching  and 
hard  fare,  being  with-all  industriou«  and  active,  valiant,  affable,  and  apt  to 
mannage  great  afiaires,  and  of  a  high,  disserobling,  subtile,  and  profound  wit, 
to  a«  many  deemed  him  bome  either  for  the  good  or  ill  of  bis  countrey."  For 
some  time  after  hi«  creation  as  Earl  of  Tyr-Oen,  or  Tyrone,  he  continued  "  a 
good  tubject,"  haring  entered  into  a  «erie«  of  article« — one  of  which  was  ''  to 
cause  the  wearing  of  English  apparell,  and  that  none  of  bis  men  wear  glibbes 
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(or  long  haire)."  The  first  intimation  of  his  design  to  tum  out "  an  arch-rebell" 
was  given  on  the  death  of  Tirlogh,  who  had  resigned  in  his  favour ;  when  the 
earl  took  the  title  of  the  O'Neal — "  which  was  treason  by  act  of  parliament;*' 
still,  however,  "  excusing  himselfe  that  he  tooke  it  upon  him  least  some  other 
should  usurpe  it." 

During  the  subsequent  five  or  six  years,  he  devoted  his  energies — ^with 
considerable  skill  and  cunning — to  the  forming,  equipping,  and  disciplining 
an  army  ;  first  obtaining  permission  to  train  his  men  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  employing  them  against  the  queen's  enemies ;  next  getting  licence  to  cover 
his  house  at  Dungannon  with  lead,  which  lead  he  converted  into  bullets  ;  and 
succeeding  all  the  while  inluUing  the  suspicions  of  the  lords  justices,  venturing 
even  to  present  himself  before  them  in  Dublin,  "  where  he  was  not  stayed." 
Thus  he  continued,  ^^  with  all  subtilty,  and  a  thousand  sleights  abusing  the 
State,"  until  he  conceived  himself  ready  for  action.  In  1597,  he  Struck  the 
first  blow  against  the  queen's  forces  ;  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  fort  of  the 
Blackwater,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Kernes  of  Tyrone,  and  utterly  routed ;  ' 
losing  "  thirteen  valiant  captaines  and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers,'*  their 
Commander,  Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  "  Marshall  of  Ireland,"  being  among  the  slain. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  "all  Ulster  was  in  arms ;  all  Connaught 
revolted ;  the  rebels  of  Leinster  swarmed  in  the  English  Pale ; "  and  subse- 
quently  Munster  was  "  corrupted."  Still  Tyrone  continued  his  attempts  at 
deception;  "though  now,"  writes  Fynes  Moryson,  "the  gentleman.  was 
growne  higher  in  the  instep,  as  appeared  by  the  insolent  conditions  he 
required ;" — so  that  "  Carthage  never  bred  such  a  dissembling  foedifragous 
wretch."  The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  subdue 
Tyrone ;  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  however,  no  match  for  the 
subtle  Irishman ;  and  so  the  enemies  of  Essex  well  knew,  for  the  mission  was 
a  plot  to  accomplish  his  destruction,  which  it  completely  effected.  His  suc- 
cessor  was  the  Lord  Mountjoy  ;  "  a  bookish  man,"  at  whom  the  daring  outlaw 
laughed ;  bu  t  by  '*  woful  experience,  he  found  his  jeasting  to  bee  the  laughter 
of  Salomon's  fool ; "  although  "  the  meere  Irish,  now  puffed  up  with  good 
successe,  and  blinded  with  happy  encounters,  did  boldly  keepe  the  fielde, 
and  proudly  disdaine  the  English  forces." 

The  new  lord-deputy  pursued  the  "  bloody  and  bold  rebells  "  with  fire 
and  sword,  slaying  them  without  mercy,  cutting  down  their  com,  and  sub- 
jecting  them  to  frightful  visitations  of  pestilence  and  famine  *.     "  Proclaiming 

*  Fyne«  Morjson,  who  teem«  to  conüder  the  mcre  Irish  as  mere  Mivagcs,  «od  taket  ercrj  oppottnmty 
so  to  dcKiibe  them,  bean,  occ«sionally,  reluctant  tettimony  to  their  civilited  habitt  at  well  at  indomiteU« 
eourage.     In  reference  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  rebelt'  com  in  the  Queen't  County,  he  tayt,  *'  It  i 
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the  heads  "  of  their  leaders^  and  adopting  every  available  means  for  subduing 

Ireland.  And  this  was  at  length  effected.  One  by  one^  the  chieftains  submitted, 

making  "  humble  suite  for  mercy,"  while  Tyrone,  who  had  long  calculated 

upon  maintaining  bis  position  only  by  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  saw  bis  allies 

"  walled  up  "  at  Kinsale  (1601) ;  he  was  himself,  with  all  bis  fbrces,  signally 

defeated,  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  them;  be  retired  to  bis  own  fastnesses, 

wbere  be  "  drew  fainüy  bis  last  breatb,  witbout  bope  of  better  living  tban  as 

a  wood-keme>  or  as  a  fiigitive  abroad/'  and  abandoning  all  bope  of  a  successful 

issue^  didy  in  1602^  signify  bis  desire  to  make  absolute  Submission  to  tbe 

queen's  mercy,  bumbly  beseeebing  ber  to  remember  tbat "  be  was  a  nobleman, 

and  to  take  compassion  on  bim,  tbat  tbe  overtbrow  of  bis  bouse  and  posterity 

migbt  be   prevented."      He  received  "  security   for  bis    life  only ; "    and 

subsequently  accompanied  tbe  Lord  Mountjoy  to  London,  so  tbat,  "  upon  bis 

knees,"  he  migbt  obtain  mercy  £rom  King  James  the  First.     On  bis  way  £rom 

Beaumauris,  '*  no  respect  to  bis  lordship  could  prevent  many  women  who  had 

lost  husbands  and  cbildren  in  the  Lrish  warres,  from  flinging  dirt  and  stones 

at  the  earle  as  he  passed,  and  reviling  bim  with  bitter  words."     He  retumed, 

howcver,  to  Lreland ;  bis  rank,  power,  and  estates  were  partially  restored  to 

kirn;  but  being,  some  time  after,  suspected  of  attempting  a  new  rebellion,  he 

fled  into  Spain,  leaving  bis  enormous  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  by 

whom  it  was  parcelled  out  and  distributed  among  Englisb  settlers ;  out  of  this 

rebeUion,  therefore,  arose  the  famous  "  plantation  of  Ulster  " — a  subject  to 

which  we  shall  refer  in  treating  of  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  which  was 

principally  given,  or  rather  sold,  to  the  "  London  Companies,'*  and  of  which 

they  are  still  in  possession. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  tbat  out  of  this  prolonged  warfare  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  arose  many  of  the  Castles,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  as 
records  of  its  history,  and,  at  least,  add  something  to  the  picturesque  character 
ofthe  scenery.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them,  is  Castle  Caulfield,  which 
otres  its  erection  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  afterwards  Lord  Charlemont.  Having 
previously  "  performed  many  serviceable  and  meraorable  actions  "  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  150  men  against 
the  "  formidable- traitor  "  O'Ne'il.     He  was  rewarded  by  the  queen  with  a 

u>credible  tbat  by  so  barbarouB  inhabitanU  tbe  ground  sbould  be  so  maDured,  tbe  field«  so  orderly  fenced,  tbe 
tovnes  10  frequenüj  intersected,  and  tbe  bigb  wayes  and  patbs  so  well  beaten  as  tbe  Lord  Deputy  bcrcfound 
tk««-"  The  borrible  straits  to  wliicb  tbe  unltappy  lrish  were  reduced  during  tbis  rebellion  are  too  revolting 
for  pnblication.  Fynes  Moryson,  an  eye-witness,  concludcs  a  more  frigbtful  picture  by  stating  tbat  **  no 
tfeetadt  was  more  freqnent  in  tbe  ditches  of  townes,  and  especially  in  wasted  counties,.tban  to  see  multitudes 
o^^ete  pooT  people  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  coloured  greene,  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  tbings  tbcy 
ooold  rend  ap  abore  ground." 
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grant  of  part  of  Tyrone's  estate,  and  other  lands  in  the  province  of  Ulster ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  was  honoured  with  knighthood^  and  made 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Charlemont,  and  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh. 


At  the  plantation  of  Ulster  he  received  further  grants  of  lands,  and  among 
them  1000  acres  called  Ballydonnelly,  or  O'Donnelly's  town,  in  the  barony  of 
Dungannon,  on  which,  in  1614,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  mansion 
subsequently  called  Castle-Caulfield*.  The  niins  are  those  of  a  "  fair  house;*' 
and  they  have  been  so  since  the  year  1641,  when  it  was  destroyed  by.the 
army  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  by  whose  directions,  it  is  said,  the  third  baron 
was  murderedf. 

*  Thi»  mansion  is  described  by  Pynnar  in  bis  Survey  of  Ulster  in  1618-19,  in  the  following  wonk: — 
*' Sir  Toby  Caulfield  batb  one  thousand  acres  called  Ballydonnell  {rede  Ballydonnelly],  wbereunte  tt 
added  beside  what  was  certified  by  Sir  Josias  Bodley,  a  fair  house  or  Castle,  the  front  wbereof  it  dghtj  feat 
in  lengtb  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  breadth  from  outside  to  outside,  two  croM  ends  fifty  feet  in  Icngth  ladl 
twenty.eight  feet  in  breadth  :  the  walls  are  fiTc  feet  tliick  at  the  bottoro,  and  four  at  tbe  top,  Tery  gocd 
cellars  under  ground,  and  all  the  Windows  are  of  hewn  stone.  Between  the  two  cross  ends  there  goekk  % 
wall,  which  is  eightecu  feet  high,  and  maketh  a  small  court  within  the  building.  This  work  at  thia  üwm  k 
bat  thirteen  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  men  at  work  for  the  sudden  finishing  of  it.  Ther«  it  tho  a  atroBf 
bridge  oTcr  the  river,  which  is  of  lime  and  stone,  with  strong  buttresset  for  the  tnpporting  of  it.  And  to  tUt 
is  joined  a  good  water.mill  for  com,  all  huilt  of  Urne  and  stone.  This  is  at  this  time  the  fkirett  Vaildiaf  I 
have  Seen.  Near  unto  this  Bawne  there  is  built  a  town,  in  which  there  is  fifleon  Englith  familicty  wlio  tn 
able  to  make  twenty  men  with  arms.*' 

t  0*Neil  had  taken  prisoner  the  Lord  Charlemont.     His  death  is  thus  recorded  in  Lodge  : — 

**  And  after  keepinghis  lordship,  with  his  mother,  sistcrs,  brothers,  and  therest  of  hitfamily  fifteeil  weeka 
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In  the  courity  Tyrone,  and  within  a  distance  of  little  more  than  three  miles 

from  Strabane,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  it  has 

ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  visit  in  any  country.     We  have  inspected 

manufactories  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  "Sion  Mills,"  bat  have  never 

witnessed  with  greater  gratification  the  practica]  and  efEcient  working  of  a 

fine  moral  System.  The  Mills  are  situated  on  the  river  Moume,  wMch  rushes 

along  Mdth  a  rapid  and  continued  current,  and  is  about  one  of  the  best  water 

powers  in  Great  Britain,  the  supply  being  not  only  large,  but  constant.    About 

cighty  horse  power  is  now  employed  to  drive  eight  thousand  spindles ;  yet 

bat  a  small  portion  of  the  water  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.     Instead  of  the 

bot  fomace,  long  chimneys,  and  dense  smoke,  rendering  still  more  unhealthy 

the  necessarily  close  atmosphere  of  manufactories  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

ipinning  of  flax  and  tow  into  linen  yarn,  there  is  a  clean,  handsome,  well- 

Tentilated  building  where  nearly  seven  hundred  of  a  peasantry,  which,  before 

the  egtahliuhment  of  this  manufactory,  were  starving  and  idle — not  from  choice 

but  necessity — are  now  constantly  employed ;  and  the  air  is  as  pure  and  as 

fresh  as  onthe  borders  of  the  wildest  prairie,  or  the  boldest  coast.  The  bare  fact 

of  Buch  a  Population  being  taught  industrious  habits,  and  receivingyw//  remu- 

neration  for  their   time  and   labour,  is  a   blessing ;  but  not  the  only  one 

enjoyed   by  this  favoured  peasantry ;  agricultural  labour   is  not  neglected, 

because  five  out  of  the  seven  hundred  are  women  and  girls — creatures,  who 

but  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Herdman,  (to  whom,  and  the 

Mulhollands  of  Belfast,  Tyrone  is  indebted  for  this  establishment,)  would  be 

found  cowering  over  the  embers  of  their  turf  fires,  or  begging  along  the  way- 

rides  for  morseis  of  food.     But  this  system  of  social  order  and  social  industry 

isnot,  as  we  have  said,  the  only  advantage  enjoyed  at  Sion  Mills.     Cottages, 

of  simple  construction,  but  sound  and  comfortable,  have  been  built  for  the 

workmen  and  their  families ;  a  school  is  established,  and  to  the  Sunday-school 

the  Messrs.  Herdman  themselves  attend,  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the 

PfJwneTB  in  Cbarlcmont,  sent  thcm  about  five  mile»  distance  to  Killenane,  the  housc  of  Laurence  Ncttcrville ; 
•wl  the  next  day,  sending  away  Major  Patrick  Dory,  the  Lord  Caulfield  carneslly  desircd  Sir  Phclira,  that 
4e  major  might  stay  with  him  because  he  could  «peak  the  Irish  language  ;  but  Sir  Phelim  answercd  that 
^Bajor  «M  a  traitor,  and  should  not  stay  with  his  lordship,  but  that  he  should  have  better  Company  before 
Bigfat;  and  the  samc  day,  in  the  major's  presence,  committed  the  chargc  of  his  lordship  to  Captain  Neale» 
Modder  O'Neilc,  and  Captain  Neale  Mac  Kenna  of  the  Trough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  with  dircction» 
tocoüTey  him  to  Cloughowtcr  Castle.  Tliat  night  he  was  taken  to  Kinard,  Sir  Phelim*s  own  castle,  when 
IWDf  into  the  Castle,  between  the  said  two  captains,  the  lattcr  spoke  to  Edmond  Boy  O'Hugh,  foster  brothcr 
t«  8ir  Phelim,  saying,  Where  ii  your  heart  now  9  Whereupon  the  said  Edmond  shot  his  lordship  in  the 
fc«dt,  wbeicof  be  then  died  ;  and  that  same  night  there  were  also  fiftcen  or  sixtecn  of  Sir  Phelim's  servantt 
ad  tenaat«,  all  English  and  Scots,  murdered  at  Kinard  ;  araong  whom  was  a  base  son  of  Sir  Phelim's  also 
moidered,  becauie  bis  mother  was  a  British  woman." 
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educational  progress  of  their  workpeople,  and  distributing  motiües  to  improve- 
ment,  lavishly  and  judiciously  *.  Nor  are  they  behind  London  in  the  idea  that 
"  the  people  "  may  derive  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  more  refined  taste« 
into  the  business  of  every-day  life.  The  traveller's  ear  is  refreshed,  if  he 
pass  along  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  or  the  bright  cheerful  ones  of 
eummer,  by  the  music  of  a  £ull  band ;  and  instead  of  the  saddened  hearts 
and  saddened  features  he  has  been  led  to  suppose  inseparable  from  the  crowded 
factory,  he  hears  a  chonis  of  cheerful  voices,  or  the  echoes  of  dancmg  feet. 

The  Messrs.  Herdman  are  also  anxions  that  the  minds  of  their  "  operatives" 
should  not  only  be  softened,  but  expanded^  and  have  purchased  for  their 
instruction  a  splendid  apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  astronomical  diagrams. 

We  visited  several  of  the  factory  dwelling8,and  found  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  combined  the  small  comforts  of  town  rooms  with  the  peculiar  adrantages 
of  countxy  cottages.  We  ne ver  saw  a  more  healthy  population,  and  the  watchfol 
care  of  the  proprietors  has  effectually  prevented  the  growth  of  inmiorality,  sup- 
posed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  "factory  system."     Of  this  we  had  some  very 
cheering  proofs.     One  girl,  whom  we  heard  called  only  "  Mary  Anne,"  had 
long  been  remarkable  as  a  vigilant  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  had  expended 
the  small  sums  generally  spent  in  finery  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  books ;  bot 
a  serious  misfortune  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  possessing  any  more  treasures 
of  this  kind ;  her  mother  died,  and  her  last  act  was  to  place  her  Infant  in  Mary 
Anne's  arms,   and  request  her  to  act  towards  it  as  a  mother.      From  that 
hour  the  poor  girl,  who  was  not  then  seventeen,  set  herseif  diligently  to  the 
discharge  of  her  new  duties.     She  had  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  to  attend  to,  and  also  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  her  distracted  fiither. 
She  did  not  falter  in  her  resolve  to  take  her  mother's  place ;  we  never  saw  a 
small  household  under  better  regulation  than  hers — the  children  werc  dean, 
well  fed,  and  happy,  and  they  seemed  to  watch  every  word  she  spoke  with 
more  than  sisterly  attention  ;  the  youngest  was  a  sort  of  specimen  child— «o 
healthful  and  neat  —  yet  Mary  Anne  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  that  in 
devoting  her  thoughts  and  energies  to  her  family — ^nay,  in  even  shunning  the 
addresses  of  several  young  men,  who  justly  argued  that  so  good  a  daughter 
would  make  a  most  admirable  wife,  she  had  done  anything  extraordinary : 
her  invariable  Observation  was,  "  'Deed,  and  sure  they're  my  own  flesh  and 
blood;  and  if  they  were  not,  sure  my  mother  placed  the  child  in  my  arms.** 

•  The  Marqui»  and  MarcbioncM  of  Abercorn,  who  have  extoniive  esUtet  in  the  neighbourhood,  htm 
Uken  great  interest  in  the  etUbliihment  of  the  Mesirs.  Herdman,  and  espcciallj  in  the  adTaneemeiit  of 
the  «chools.  They  viiit  the  mill  frcqucntly,  and  are  at  all  Urnes  peady  to  second  any  of  their  projecta  ht 
improving  the  moral  and  tocial  condition  of  the  peaiantry. 
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It  was  also  pleasant  to  observe  that  many  of  the  persona  employed  were  fiilly 
conscious  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed ;  and  though  less  eloquent  than  our 
friends  in  the  south^  their  words  were  firm  and  reasonable — their  reason  was 
convinced  that  they  were  better  off  than  they  were  formerly,  and  we  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  north  to  know  that  to  convince  the  reason  of  a  northem 
is  always  to  gain  your  object — in  the  south,  you  must  work  upon  the  feelings 
—in  the  north,  the  reason  is  your  stronghold. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  we  met  a  cottager  whose  story  so  com- 
pletely  verified  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  admirable  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment  upon  the  habits  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  that,  simple  as  are  the 
aimals  of  the  poor,  it  seems  worth  recording.     He  had  been  a  day  labourer, 
employed  regularly,  and  receiving  the  usual  rate  of  remuneration — enough 
"  to  starve  upon."     "  It  pleased  God,"  he  said,  "  to  send  him  seven  children, 
ind  he  had  often  sat  down  among  them  when  there  were  only  four  potatoes 
to  each,  and  they  were  bad  ones.     "  God  knows,"  he  added,  "  I  used  to  think 
myself  a  selfish  wretch  for  eating  even  one,  when  the  children's  hungry  eyes 
were  on  them ;  but  I  was  hungry  too,  and  faint  from  work.     My  poor  wife 
wottld  go  into  Strabane,  and  some  there  would  do  her  a  good  tum  of  a  hard 
lommer,  or  in  winter ;  and  she  had  a  better  command  over  the  hunger  than  I 
bd,  for  she  would  purtend  sickness  of  some  sort  or  other  after  she'd  throw 
the  potatoes  out  on  the  table,  and  go  and  lay  on  the  straw  that  was  our  bed, 
and  strive  to  sleep  it  away.     My  eldest  boy  was  more  weakly  than  the  others, 
and  he  had  a  great  relish  for  learning,  and  a  gentleman  took  him  as  a  *  boy 
about  the  place,'  to  do  a  little  of  everything  and  learn  when  he  could,  which 
he  did,  poor  fellow  ;  still  there  were  eight  of  us  on  tenpence  a  day,  and  the 
morsel  of  garden  !     All  of  a  suddent,  came  the  talk  of  great  buildings  that 
were  to  be,  and  some  said  they  were  for  good,  while  others  said  härm  would 
come  of  them,  which  I  could  not  understand,  for  all  the  country  grew  alive, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  was  raised,  and  it  was  then  we  began  to  feel  what  hope 
was;  and  seeing  how  there  was  a  chance  of  all  the  country  doing  better,  the 
gentry  took  heart  to  relieve  the  poor  more  than  they  used,  knowing  that  there 
was  a  way  for  the  strain  upon  them  Coming  to  an  end,  for  soon  the  poor  would 
be  able  to  help  themselves ;  and  my  second  boy  and  myself  were  took  on,  and 
weU  paid ;  and  the  building  flourished,  and  my  poor  wife  used  to  say  that  the 
Tery  water  of  the  Moume  roUed  btionger  through  the  country ;  and  then 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  away  when  her  children  fed,  for  though  we 
had  little  but  the  potatoes,  we  had  enough  of  them.     From  the  day  the  first 
»tone  of  the  Sion  Mills  was  laid,  nie  nor  mine  never  knew  hunger.     I  never 
oould  account  for  it,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  and  passing  his  roughhand 
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across  his  brow,  "  but  ehe  who  had  stood  out  so  manfully  against  all  troable — 
when  the  hard,  bitter^  cruel  trouble  was  in  it — ^failed^  when  we  grew 
better  off.  She'd  bring  our  dinner  down  to  the  works,  and  bid  God 
bless  our  labour,  with  as  bright  a  smile  as  the  sunbeam  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mourne,  and  yet  the  tears  would  be  in  her  eyes,  and  she'd  gather 
our  little  ragged  girls  round  her,  and  teil  them  what  turned  out  as  true 
as  gospel — that  in  two  or  three  years  they'd  be  able  to  eam  better  clothes 
for  themselves  than  ever  their  parents  wore ;  and  one  evenin'  after  she  had 
Said  this,  the  youngest,  who  now  earns  her  five  Shillings  a  week  of  Mr.  Herd- 
man's  raoney,  clung  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  *  My  own  darlin*  Mamy,* 
cries  the  poor  child,  *  the  first  coat  I  earn  shall  be  for  you.'  '  Darlin*,* 
answered  the  mother,  *  I  shall  have  a  coat  of  green  before  that,*  and  there 
was  a  meaning  in  her  face  when  she  said  it  which  they  could  not  read,  but  I 
could,  and  to  hide  my  grief  I  went  out  of  the  house  and  prayed,  but  the  Lord 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  the  sorrow  from  me,  and  by  that  day  twelve  months, 
when  the  power  of  the  waters  that  had  wandered  idly  through  the  lands  for 
so  many  years — ^like  ourselves,  able  and  willing  to  work,  if  we  were  only  put 
in  the  way  of  it — turned  the  spindles ;  and  two  of  our  girls  had  constant 
employ,  and  put  their  earnings  to  mine  after  I  returned  to  field  work ;  though 
we  had  plenty,  and  I  could  bring  her  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  and  a  cake  of  white 
bread  from  Strabane,  yet  by  that  day  twelve  months,  she  was  gone.  I  am 
proud  the  children  all  remember  her,  and  the  weenock  who  wanted  to  buy 
her  the  gown  laid  her  money  by  and  gave  me  a  Sunday  hat ;  and  instead  of 
poverty  we  have  plenty,  and  the  boy  that  got  the  learning  is  an  overseer, 
and  the  other  might  have  done  as  well,  but  he  never  would  go  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  so  hard  labour  is  before  him,  but  not  the  labour  I  went  through,  for 
it  is  just  as  if  the  Lord  had  put  away  hunger  and  misery  from  all  around  the 
mills.  My  children  are  employed  and  happy,  and  each  has  something  to 
give,  instead  of  taking  all — not  that  we  ever  grudged  it,^  and  there  spoke  the 
true  Irish  spirit,  "  but  that  we  hadn't  it.  If  the  Lord  took  me  took  me  to- 
morrow,  I  would  bless  him,  for  I  should  go  to  joy,  and  leave  no  sorrow  behind 
me ;  my  coat  will  be  as  green  as  hers  before  very  long,  and  my  last  praycr 
will  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Sion  Mills." 

Certainly  an  establishment  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  has 
many  advantages — situated  as  the  Sion  Mills  are  in  a  healthy  and  open 
district — over  a  factory  pent  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  populous  town.  The 
difference  consists  not  only  in  the  healthier  atmosphere,  to  which  sufficient 
value  is  seldom  attached  ;  but  the  people  have  opportunities  for  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  maral  healthy  which  enables  them  to  be  more  eflScacious,  becaose  more 
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c^onscientious,  workmen.  We  are  too  prone  to  regard  the  human  being  whom 
^^e  designate  a  '*  mere  mechanic,"  as  one  upon  whom  moral  culture  is  thrown 
^^ay ;  and  the  very  persons  who  reproach  the  industrious  instrumenta  of 
tJieir  wealth,  are  often  those  who  most  zealously  endeavour  to  keep  them  the 
*^  mere  mechanics"  they  contemn. 

We  remember  visiting  some  years  ago  a  cotton  printing  mill,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Warner,  situated  a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  called  either 
"  Spring  Water  "  or  "  Sweet  Water,"  we  forget  which  :  it  is  hard  to  fancy  a 
more  picturesque  spot.  The  mill  is  sweetly  situated  in  the  hollow  of  a  little 
ravine,  and  we  gazed  with  pleasure  from  the  wooded  slopes  upon  the  industry 
and  evident  happiness  of  the  workpeople,  who  looked  cheerful  and  contented, 
and  were,  like  those  we  have  described  at  Sion  Mills,  sufBciently  apart  from 
the  contagion  of  "a  great  town."  The  labourers  in  this  "  happy  Valley  "  had 
imbibed  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  it  was  wisely  and  kindly 
encouraged  by  their  employers.  One  of  the  overseers  of  the  works  had  an 
exquisite  dahlia  garden,  which  might  put  to  shame,  both  in  richness  and 
variety,  our  London  growers  ;  and  every  cottage  window  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  had  störe  of  sweet,  if  not  rare,  flowers — almost  an  invariable 
evidence  of  humble  wealth,  and  that  peculiar  taste  which  is  at  once  both 
natural  and  refined.  Yet  it  was  very  near  the  "  congregation  of  chimneys," 
and  the  misery  and  vice  which  lived  a round  them.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
so  auspiciously  located  as  that  upon  which  we  are  commenting, — built  beside 
the  rapid  current  of  the  River  Mourne. 

We  hope  the  gentry  of  Ireland  will  use  the  exertions  which  are  called  for, 

and  are  easily  made,  to  aid  the  agriculturist — by  creating  fresh  consumption 

for  the  country's  produce.     The  establishment   of  such  factories   as  that  of 

Messrs.  Herdman  increases  a  demand  for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and 

by  judicious  management  one  class  might  be  brought  to  work  for  the  other,  thus 

combining  the  rural  and  manufacturing  intcrests,  so  as  to  aid  the  prosperity 

of  the  countrj'.     We  had  so  often  grieved  beside  the  noble   waters  rushing 

their  race,  with  power  to  turn  the  sand  they  sport  with  into  gold,  that  the 

»und  became  almost  as  "  a  dirge ;"  for  wherever  we  went,  we  saw  them,  like 

stroug  giants,  eager   to  wrestle  with  something  worthy  their  strength.     The 

factory  in  the  wilds   of  Tyrone  was  so  perfectly  what  we  had  often  desired 

to  See  established  and  prospering  in  Ireland,  that  we  have  dwelt  upon  it 

longer  than  may  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers,  though  the  safe  working  of 

Rieb  a  System  carries  so  much  moral  influence  with  it — induces  such  genuine 

prosperity — that  we  have  bcen  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  satisfy  our 

Eiigllsh  readers  of  the  proof  being  in  existence — that  in   a  peculiarly  wild 
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district  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  capital  may  be  safely  and  advantageoudy 
invested  to  any  amount,  and  a  peasantry  found,  not  only  to  work,  but  to 
understand  the  respect  due  to  property,  and  the  advantage  which  it  gives 
where  it  is  diffused. 

It  is  slander  to  characterise  the  Irish  peasant  as  an  idler ;  he  is  often  idle, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  because,  as  often,  his  time  is  worth  so  little  as  to  seem 
scarcely  worthy  of  consideration.  Not  unfrequently,  the  wastc  of  an  hoor 
involves  the  loss  of  but  a  single  halfpenny  ;  and  it  can  seldom  be  said  to 
cause  the  sacrifice  of  a  solitary  comfort  or  enjoyment — ^much  less  a  luxury. 
A  time  is  no  doubt  approaching,  when  hard  labour  will  procure  something 
more  for  the  hard  labourcr  than  the  mere  means  of  preserving  existence ; 
habits  of  continuous  industry  and  proper  thrift  will  come  with  the  change. 

Agitation,  even  since  we  commeneed  this  work,  has  been  gradually  but 
surely  losing  strength  ;  caiises  of  complaint  aie,  every  day,  becoming  less  and 
less  numerous  and  infinitely  less  substantial ;  there  now  appears  to  be  but  one 
subject  left  to  the  agitator — -and  that  one  is  not  only  not  responded  to — it  is 
scorned  and  scouted  by  all  the  rational  and  right-thinking  of  the  country,  who 
are  "  Patriots  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  agitators  are  like  workmen 
who  have  broken  their  tools. 
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We  entered  the  county  of  Antrim  at  Lisbum,  a  pretty  and  flourishing 
town  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  river  Lagan.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
long  Street ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  the  picturesque  and  interesting 


church — containing  two  very  remarkable  monuments,  one  to  the  memory  of 
Lieut.  Dobbs,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  off  the  coast  with  the 
famous  Paul  Jones  *  ;  the  other  to  that  of  the  great  and  good  Jeremy  Taylor, 
some-time  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1667. 

There  is  probably  no  town  in  Ireland  where  the  happy  effects  of  English 
taste  and  industry  are  more  conspicuous  than  at  Lisburn.  From  the 
Drum  Bridge  and  the  banks  of  the  Lagan  on  one  side,  to  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh  on  the  other,  the  people  are  alraost  exclusively  the  descendants 

•  The  action  took  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1778,  ofF  Carrickfergus  Bay.  Paul  Jonet  eommandcd  Ib* 
Ranger,  an  American  vessel.  The  famous  buccanecr  had  been  amusing  himsclf  for  some  dajt  previoualj  apon 
the  coast ;  and  on  the  23rd,landed  a  party  near  Kirkcudbright,  in  Scotland,  \v^ith  theintention  of  taking  Lord 
Sclkirk  prisoncr;  but  finding  bis  lordship  from  home,  he  **  walked  for  some  time  on  the  beach,**  while  htt 
mcn  visited  the  Castle  and  took  from  tlicncc  the  plate,  which  was  dclivcrcd  to  them  by  Lady  Selkirk.  Ob 
bis  subsequent  arrival  at  Brest,  this  plate  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew,  but  was  **  bought  in  "  by  Jones, 
who  returned  it  safely  to  Lord  Selkirk,  paying  even  for  the  carriage  of  it  to  Scotland.  The  Dnke,  an 
English  sloop-of-war,  was  in  harbour  at  Carrickfergus ;  and  on  the  24th,  she  bore  dowa  upon  tbe  Rangery 
when  an  engagement  ensued  about  mid^hannel.  '*  Captain  Bürden,  who  commanded  the  Drake,  wm  kiUed 
early  in  the  action  ;  Lieutenant  Dobbs  was  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  vessel  being  mucb  cut  up  in  bec 
riggiog«  the  men,  who  were  mostly  young  hands,  got  into  confuMon,  and  she  was  forced  to  tirike  to  tbe 
Ranger,  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  fifkeen  minutcs.  The  Drake  had  two  mcn  killed,  and  twenty-fivc 
wounded  ;  tlie  Ranger  thrce  killed,  and  five  wounded.  The  comparative  force  of  the  vcsaelt,  with  reapcct 
to  guns,  was  ncarly  equal.  The  Drake  carried  twenty  guns,  four-pounders  :  the  Ranger  eighteen  nx-ponndefVi 
besides  swivcis.  On  board  the  Ranger  were  155  able  seamen,  some  of  whom  wcre  Irishmen— one  a  nativc 
of  Carrickfergus  :  the  Drake  had  fcwcr  hands,  most  of  whom  were  ordinary  seamen.*' 
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ofEnglish  Bettlers.  Those  in  the  inimediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  were 
chiefly  Welch,  but  great  numbers  arrived  from  the  northern  shires,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  their 
annals  firom  existing  facts ;  which  may  be  easily  done,  even  were  they  not 
duly  recorded.  In  the  yillage-  of  Lambeg,  situated  only  a  few  perches 
from  the  Belfast  road,  the  old  English  games  and  pastiraes  were  regnlarly 
celebrated  on  Easter  Monday,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  English 
language  is,  perhaps,  spoken  more  pnrely  by  the  popnlace  in  this  district,  than 
by  the  same  class  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  the  places  are 
modern ;  as  Solders-town,  English-town,  the  Half-town,  Stonyford,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  the  people  of  all  ranks  have,  for  their  stations,  high  ideas  of  domestic 
comfort.  The  neatness  of  the  cottages,  and  the  good  taste  displayed  in  many 
of  the  farms,  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  aught  that  we  find  in  England ; 
and  the  tourist  who  visits  Lough  Neagh,  passing  through  Ballinderry,  will 
consider  it  to  have  been  justly  designated  "  the  garden  of  the  north.*'  The 
original  pursuits  of  the  adventnrers  of  the  Plantation,  have  been  transmitted 
from  &ther  to  son ;  those  who  settled  from  the  eider  counties  having  inva- 
riably  an  orchard  of  some  extent  attached  to  their  dwellings.  The  multitude 
of  pretty  little  villages  scattered  over  the  landscape,  each  announcing  itself  by 
the  tapering  spire  of  a  church,  wonld  almost  beguile  the  traveller  into 
believing  that  he  is  passing  through  a  rural  district  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England*. 

•  The  ancient  name  of  Lisbum  was  Linsley  Ganrin  (probably  from  the  founder),and  tili  1641,  whcn  tlic 
town  waa  barned  by  the  IrUh,  it  waa  callcd  Lisnegarvy,  Since  thattime  it  hasbeennamed  Lisburn.  From  it« 
geognpbical  positioo,  Lisbum  was  naturally  regardcd  as  an  important  Station  by  the  English  of  the  Pale,  and  by 
the  nativc  Irish.  It  was  on  the  leading  road  southwards,  and  here  was  the  bridge  by  which  the  Lagan  was  passed. 
Hence  during  *'  the  '41  wars/'as  well  as  the  previoas  and  auccceding"  risings/*  Lisburn  was  the  scene  of  con- 
sdwible  excitement.  Its  inhabitants  are  in  general  social  and  well  educated  ;  and  the  class  of  shopkecpers 
uid  other  businets  people,  will,  at  least,  bcar  comparison,  for  intelligeuce,  with  the  same  class  in  any  other 
pfoTinci^  town  of  the  kingdom.  Its  chicf  points  of  attraction  are  the  Castle  gardens^  in  which  are  the 
ftnuins  of  the  Castle,  and  two  gigantic  elm  trecs,  called  "  the  two  sisters," — the  damask  factory  of  the 
Mesm.  Coulton, — and  the  extensive  ihread  manufactory  of  Mr.  Barber,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  irou- 
*wk»,  10  firequently  alluded  to  in  Captain  Law8on*s  account  of  the  rcbellion,  1641,  do  not  now  exisi. 
Uli  doubtful  if  even  their  site  is  known,  though  from  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  other  property  destroyed, 
^y  njust  have  been  conductcd  on  a  large  scale. 

The  manufacture  of  damask  table-linen  was  cstablished  at  Lisburn,  by  the  late  William  Coulson,  the 
atberof  the  present  proprictors,  about  seventy  years  ago.  It  advanced  to  itspresent  statc  of  improvement 
»Dder  tbe  particular  patronage  of  George  the  Fourth.  Two  of  the  firm  of  the  Messrs.  Coulson,  the  lute 
•>»ltw  Coulson  and  one  of  the  prescnt  proprietors,  William  Coulson,  dcvoted  much  time  and  pcrsevering 
■PPÜttlion  to  the  devising  of  designs,  which  obtained  descrvcd  approbation. 

«*Dy  of  the  looms  of  this  establishrocnt  are  not  inferior  in  capacity  of  single  work,  or  in  number  of 
dttigM,  to  those  of  Gennany  ;  in  some  parts  of  which  country  the  manufacture  has  been  in  progress  for  ceu- 
^'^«  The  damask  linen  of  Gcrmany  may  have  been  considercd  as  uurivalled,  and  certainly  was  so  undcr 
'^  old  draw-loom  systcm.     The  Jacquard  framcs  are,  howcver,  in  many  cascB,  more  particularly  common 
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From  Lisburn  we  proceeded  by  railway,  a  distance  of  eight  English 
miles,  to  Belfast*.  As  we  drew  near  the  only  manufacturing  town  of  Ireland 
— alas  that  it  should  be  so ! — its  peculiar  character  became  apparent.  It 
was  Bomething  new  to  perceive,  rising  above  the  houses,  numerous  taD 
and  thin  chimneys  indicative  of  industry,  occupation,  commerce,  and  pro- 
sperity  ;  the  volumes  of  smoke  that  issued  from  them  giving  nnquestionable 
tokens  of  füll  employment ;  while  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean  removed  at  once 
all  idea  that  the  labour   was  imwholesome,  or  the  labourers  unhealthy. 

table  linen,  becoming  prevalcnt;  but  thej  ought  not  perbap«  to  tupersede  altogetber  tbe  tTttem  of  cordage  for 
the  mo8t  coroprebcDBiTe  designs  and  beraldic  bearings.  The  Jacquard  framet  are  now  in  coone  of  adoption  «t 
tbe  Liiburn  manufactory  for  »ome  of  iti  patterna ;  and  thui  eitber  ipeciet  of  maehinerj  can  be  tppliod  than, 
according  as  it  may  appcar  best  suited  to  the  work  in  contemplation. 

Tbere  ii  one  peculiarity  in  the  usage  of  tbis  eaUbliabment  wbicb  deaerret  attention — Ihat  no  yani 
but  hand-tpun  yam  is  uacd  in  its  luperior  fabrict.  Tbis  increaees  tbe  trouble  of  tbe  mano&ctare,  bat  ia 
Said  to  be  conducive  to  its  durability  ; — tbe  continuity  of  tbe  6bros  rendering  the  texture  atrongy  and  Ik« 
clotb  of  firmer  body.  In  tbe  composition  of  designs  tbe  late  Walter  Coalson  was  peculiarly  aoeceaa- 
ful;  and  indeed  his  whole  management  of  .tbis  esUblishment  was  as  energetic  and  admirable  as  bis 
prirate  life  was  pure  and  benoficent.  Such  is  tbe  general  sentiment  of  tbe  neigbboarbood  conceniiiif 
bis  memory,  which  it  secms  scarcely  out  of  place  to  mention  ya  any  notice  of  tbe  ait  with  refereoco  to 
Lisburn. 

The  manufacturing  of  linen  had  received  a  streng  impulse  long  before,  at  Lisburn,  from  tbe  settlemeot  of 
eertain  Huguenots  tbere  wbo  bad  quitted  France  in  consequence  of  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantea  in  1685. 
But  thii  art  was  in  existence  in  that  town  before  their  arriral. 

A  few  miles  from  Lisburn,  on  tbe  road  to  Moira,  Stands  the  comfortable  fiurm-bouse  of  Trummery. 
Tbe  ruins  of  the  abbey  close  by  it,  and  iu  vicinity  to  the  celebrated  *<Pass  of  Kilwarlin,**  often  attiaci 
tourists  and  sketchers,  but  to  a  poetic  mind  it  possesses  more  interesting  associations,  as  it  was  tbe  raaideMa 
of  a  member  of  Edmund  Spenser's  family.  Considemble  doubt  bangs  oTer  the  destinies  of  tbis  fiimily ;  bat 
it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  in  1623  (25  years  after  the  death  of  tbe  poet),  Captain  Henry  Spenaer  was 
govemor  of  the  fort  called  Innislocblin,  at  the  pass.  He  was  not  a  direct  descendant  of  tbe  antbor  of  tba 
**  Faery  Queene,"  for  the  names  of  his  sons  and  grandsoni  do  not  correspond  witb  bia.  He  was  proba- 
bly  a  nephew  :  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  **  Spencer*s  Bridge^  over  the  Lagan. 

*  The  Ulster  Railway  originated  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  held  in  Belfast  by  public  notiee  in  tbe  laHar 
end  of  1835,  theobject  being  to  open  up  a  communication  from  Belfast  to  tbe  West  of  Ireland.  Tbe  Um 
passes  through  or  near  the  towns  of  Lisburn,  Moira,  Lurgan,  the  Tillage  of  Seagoe,  and  terminatea  at  POrta- 
down,  from  whence  therc  is  water  communication  by  the  Ulster  Canal  (wbicb  joins  Loogb  Neagfa,  and  Leogb 
Ernc)  to  Eoniskillen  and  Sligo,  in  the  west.  The  line  is  now  completed  and  working  to  Seagoe,  a  iHatancia 
of  twenty-four  miles  from  Belfast,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  opened  to  tbe  tenninas  at  Portadows; 
the  entire  distance  will  then  be  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Belfast.  Besides  opening  tbe  conunuaisaCioB 
witb  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  affording  the  means  of  speedy  transit  for  tbe  produce  of  tbe  weatem  diatriela, 
to  tbe  rapidly  increasing  shipping  port  of  Belfast,  from  whence  thero  is  almost  daily  ateani  eommonifla* 
tion  with  Glasgow  and  Oroenock,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  London  and  Dublin, — tbis  railway  passea  tbrongh  aa 
important  linen  manufacturing  district  in  the  countiea  of  Antrim  and  Anuagb,  and  bordering  od  tbe  cooBtj 
of  Down. 

The  cost  of  the  line,  including  act  of  parliament,  porcbaae  of  ground,  terminuseay  d^ta  at  the  diffigraBt 
stations,  carriages,  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  engines  and  trucks  for  goods,  bas  been  about  12,0001.  par 
mile  for  a  single  line.  The  railway  bas  succeeded,  so  far  as  it  bas  gonc,  fuUy  as  mucb  as  was  expected,  and 
it  is  considered  will  incroase  in  prosperity  when  completed.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Ulster  wen  tbe 
railway  continued,  vik  Armagh,  to  Monaghan,  and  tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  in  a  few  yean  it  woold  paj  tbe 
persons  who  cngaged  in  tbe  undcrtaking.     At  present  it  docs  not  do  so. 
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The  pleasant  and  cheering  Impression  we  received  was  increased  as  we  trod 
the   streets;  there  was  so  much  bustle;  such  an  '^aspect'*  of  business;  a 
total  absence  of  all  suspicion  of  idleness,  such  unerring  evidence  of  ample^ 
continual^  and  general  employment,   so  many  proofs  of  activity — ^results 
of  past,  and  anticipations  of  future,  success — that  the  contrast  between  this 
town  and  the  towns  of  the  south  startled  us^  making  us  for  the  moment 
belieTe  we  were  in  a  clean  Manchester ;  where  hearty  breezes  swept  into 
the  neighbouring  sea  all  the  impurities  usually  inseparable  firom  a  con- 
coorse  of  factories.    And  this  notion  was  not  evanescent ;  it  remained  during 
our  week*8  stay;  and  we  now  revert  to   it  with   exceeding  satisfaction^ 
for  it  received   confirmation   by  our   subsequent  examinations   and    after 
inquiries.      It  is  undoubtedly   the  healthiest  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom ;  although  densely  populated^  there  is  far  less  wretchedness  in  its 
lanes  and  alleys^  and  about  its  suburbs^  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland ;  the  main 
streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built ;  it  contains  a  large  number  of  public 
edifices ;  the  vicinity  is  remarkably  picturesque ;  the  mountains  are  suffi- 
dently  near  to  produce  pictorial  effect^  and  the  open  ocean  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  quays.     The  Situation  of  Belfast  is  therefore  most  auspicious. 
It  is  ä  new  town^  and  has  a  new  look.     It  is  an  improving  town^  and  signs 
of  improvement,  recent  and  progressing,  are  everywhere  apparent.     Un- 
happily,  such  remarks  are  applicable  to  very  few  other  towns  of  the  country. 
Tet  nature  has  been  by  no  means  exclusively  lavish  to  Belfast ;  its  natural 
advantages  are  in  no  way  greater — nay,  they  are  somewhat  less — than  those 
enjoyed  by  some  other  towns, — where  the  heart  and  mind  are  sickened  and 
depressed  by  the  contemplation  of  apparently  universal  poverty ;  a  people 
who  seem  incapable  of  making  an  effort  for  their  social  and  physical  advance- 
ment,   rieh  and   poor   existing   equally  in  apathy;    great  resources  never 
sought  to  be  made  available ;  and  wealth,  actually  deposited,  as  it  were,  at 
their  very  thresholds, — useless,  because  of  the  lack  of  active  energy  to  tum 
it  to  account.     The  Clements  of  vast  prosperity  are  at  least  equally   rife 
throughout  the  Island;  the   natural  elements — for  enterprise,   activity,  and 
that  essential  adjunct,  capital,  have  been  introduced  into  Belfast,  and  have 
Diade  it  what  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  flourishing  town  of  Ireland, 
*öd  second  in  prosperity  to  few  of  the  commercial  or  manufacturing  towns  of 
Ei^land. 

Belfast  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  "new  town;'*  but  it  would  appear  that 
WDie  importance  was  attached  to  it  at  a  very  remote  period,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  Spenser  as  among  the  "  good  towns  and  strong-holds  "  destroyed, 
^  1315,  by  Edward  Bruce ;  and  the  "  Castle  of  Belfast "  was  twice  converted 
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to  a  min*,  in  1503  and  in  1512,  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Kildare.  Until  tlie  end 
of  the  sixteenth  Century,  however,  it  was  "  without  the  English  Pale,"  and 
in  possession  of  the  Irish  clansf.  In  1612,  it  was  granted,  by  James  L,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  elevated  into  a 
Corporation,  and  commenced  its  progress  to  impörtance.  Yet,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  its  rank  was  only  that  of  a  small 
garrison  town,  ^^  dependent  on  Carrickfergus."  A  map  of  the  town  published 
in  1660  gives  the  names  of  but  five  streets  and  five  rows,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses ;  so  late  as  1720,  all  the  houses  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  were  thatched  with  straw ;  in  1757,  it  contained  no  more 
than  *^  1779  houses  and  8549  people;*'  in  1779,  Arthur  Young  estimates 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  15,000,  "  who,"  he  adds,  "  make  the  place 
appear  lively  and  busy;"  but  even  this  estimate  was  exaggerated,  for  in 
1782,  the  number  of  houses  was  only  2026,  and  the  inhabitants  no  more 
than  13,105;  and  in  1791,  the  population  amounted  only  to  18,320.  In 
1816,  the  town  contained  5,578  houses  and  30,720  inhabitants;  in  1821,  the 
population  was  44,177;  and  in  1834,  it  had  increased  to  60,763,  the  houset 
^^  above  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds  "  being  6,223.  The  population, 
at  present,  including  the  suburb  of  Ballymacarret,  is  not  kss  than  100,000. 
Probably  the  old  world  does  not  supply  another  instance  of  growth  so  rapid 
and  so  substantial. 

Society  in   Belfast  is,   as   may   be   expected,   almost  exclusively   of  a 

*  In  1708,  the  castlc  was  also  dcstrojcd  by  fire,  by  the  careleuness  of  a  senrant;  and  three  dangfatori  of 
Arthur,  third  earl  of  Douegal,  perished  in  theflames.  Till  lately  some  vestigcs  of  the  castle  were  to  be  nm% 
but  now  all  trace  of  it  has  vanished,  and  its  site  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  fish  and  vegetable  market.  It  it  tkwt 
described  by  an  English  gentleman  who  visited  Ireland  in  1635  : — "  At  Belfast,  my  Lord  Chichester  hatk  » 
daintie  stately  palace,  which  is  indeed  the  glory  and  beauty  of  that  town,  where  he  is  mostly  resident." 

•f-  It  is  a  reniarkable  proof  of  the  slight  impörtance  that  Belfast  had  attained  previously  to  1586,  tbmt  in 
Holinshed*s  Chronicie,  printed  in  that  year,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  it  in  the  enumeratkni 
of  the  chief  towns  and  havens  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  among  which  are  mentioned  more  thaa 
one  which  at  this  day  are  but  mere  fibhing  villages.  The  influx  of  English  and  Scotch  Protestantt  imne* 
diately  afler,  on  the  "  Plantation  of  Ulster/'  must  have  raised  Belfast  Fspidly  into  impörtance,  and  aocordingly 
we  find  that  in  161)5  a  much  more  Jigiiified  account  of  it  is  given.  A  few  ycars  after,  when  the  oppoettioB 
to  the  measures  of  Charles  I.  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  effects  were  feit  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ;  and  tab- 
sequently  in  1641,  at  the  time  of  ''  the  great  rebellion,*'  both  the  Castle  and  lown  of  Belfiut  appear  to  bave 
been  of  great  impörtance.  They  sustained  no  injury  on  this  occasion,  however,  aa  the  insui^gentt  wer» 
cffectually  stopped  at  Lisbum,  which  was  then  justly  characterised  as  '*  the  key  to  the  north.**  In  tbe  fol« 
lowing  year,  an  army  of  10,000  Scots  landed  at  Carrickfergus  for  the  purposo  of  co-operating  witb  tbe  local 
forces,  in  completely  eztinguishing  the  flames  of  rebellion  ;  but  from  motivcs  of  personal  aggrmndixement,  tbey 
were  slow  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  movements,  Uli  the  contentions  between  the  king  and  the  perliament 
introduced  disunlon  here.  Monroe,  the  Scottish  Commander,  who  took  part  with  the  parliamentarianty  rar* 
prised  and  took  the  castle  by  guile,  not  by  force,  and  without  striking  a  Single  blow.  At  tbis  time  Bel&tt 
appears  to  have  been  a  fortificd  town;  the  fortifications  consistiog  of  hugo  earthcn  mounda,  tbe  last  portton  e( 
whicb  wa«  romoYcd  in  1785,  to  makc  way  for  the  buUding  of  the  White  Lincn  Hall 
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"  commercial  character."  There  are  few  resident  gentry — that  is  to  say, 
gentry  independent  of  commerce — in  the  town,  although  many  reside  in  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood ;  its  prosperity  being  mainly  attributable  to  the 
enterprise  and  integrity  of  the  merchants,  aided,  in  some  degree,  at  first, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  house  of  Chichester.  The  high  tone  which  litera- 
ture  and  science  have  given  to  its  people,  have,  as  it  were,  created  a  some- 
what  peculiar  class;  ior  knowledge  elevates  while  it  improves;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Belfast  are  "  gentry  " 
ia  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term ;  education,  and  a  thirst  for  leaming, 
having,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  prevented  the  sordid  habits  too  frequently 
engendered  by  trade. 

The  fair  fame  of  its  merchants  seems  to  have  been  acquired  early,  the 
name  of  Belfast  appearing  in  the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  credit  of  the 
several  commercial  towns  of  Europe  on  the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  when  scarcely  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  This  "  good  repute  "  they 
have  maintained  without  Interruption.  It  has  kept  pace  with  their  prospe- 
rity*.    One  proof  may  be  referred  to.     Although  the  Belfast  brauch  of  the 

*  The  ctutoms  in  1G88  were  estimated  at  '20,000/. ;  for  the  year  ending  the  lOth  October,  1832,  they 
unounted  to  210,177/.  16«.  6d.  In  1835,  the  exports  were  valued  at  4,341,794/.;  the  imporU,  to 
3,695,437/.  In  1810,  they  had  scarcely  reached  half  these  amounts.  The  inimber  of  veftsels  belonging  to 
tHe  port  of  Belfwt  in  1682  was  but  67,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  raled  at  3,307  tons.  The  largcst  of 
tbew  was  the  Antelopc,  of  200  ton»,  which  tradcd  to  Virginia.  In  1827,  ihc  registercd  tonnage  was  21,557. 
On  the  3Ut  of  Deccmber,  1832,  the  number  of  veseels  rcgistered  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  as  engaged  with 
othere  from  varioas  parts,  both  British  and  foreign,  in  its  trade,  was  2\*J,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
^3^1  tons.  Of  these  sixty  vessels,  measuring  13,554  tons  (avcraging  225  tons  to  cach  ship),  were 
emptojed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  remaining  159  (averaging  60  tons  each)  in  the  coasting  and  cross- 
diannel  trade.  In  1835,  the  registered  tonnage  was  32,545  ;  hcing  only  Icss  than  that  of  Dublin  by  between 
6,000  and  7,000  tons  ;  and  excceding  that  of  Cork  by  upwards  of  11,000  tons.  In  1834  therc  was  entered 
in  ward»  British  tonnage,  30,733  ;  foreign,  2395  ;  and  in  the  same  year  cleared  outwards  coastwise  174,894, 
for  foreign  ports  3 1 ,665. 

The  courtesy  of  John  Cromsie,  Esq. ,  a  merchant  of  Belfast,  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Belfast  Mercantilc 
Register,"  has  enabled  us  to  bring  these  retums  down  to  the  prescnt  time.  The  trade  of  this  port  gradually 
bat  tery  iteadily  kecps  on  the  iucrease,  and  has  dono  so  the  last  half  Century.  Taking  the  aven^e  of  tho 
P^itthrec  yeai-s,  the  value  of  our  exports  annually  is  close  upon  6, (00,000/.  value,  and  of  our  importsabout 
fo'ir  millions  and  a  half.  Our  exports  consist  of  linen  cloth  in  all  its  various  fabrics,  from  fine  cambrics  of 
lOi.  to  15«.  per  yard,  down  to  coarse  «acking  or  bagging  of  2^d,  to  4d.  per  yard,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
«orld;  of  linen  yams,  sent  principally  to  Fiance,  of  linen  thread,  of  provisions,  such  as  butter,  cured  beef, 
porV,  bacon,  hams,  rendered  lard,  and  cggs;  of  live  stock,  oren,  cows,  calves,  pigs,  horses,  and  poultry  ;  of 
«t»i  oatmeal,  and  flour ;  of  starch,  soap,  flax,  fcaihers,  limestone,  moulder^s  saud,  whiskey;  potatoes, 
bloching  powder,  bricks,  bones,  and  hone  manure ;  with  a  great  variety  of  minor  productions. 

Our  imports  consist  of  such  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  productions,  as  are  iu  usual  consumption  ; 
^d«  which  may  be  named  flax-secd  for  sowing,  the  average  of  which  is  10,000  hogsheads  annually  ;  largo 
qMütititiof  foreign  clover-seed,  flax,  hcmp,  tallow,  barilla,  pot-ashes,  timber. 

Aüdfrom  Great  Biitain  nie  import  alkalies,  window-glass,  coals,  »alt,  slates,  herrings  (about  20,000  barreis 
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Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  (a  Dublin  bubble)  &iled  a  few  years  ago, 
for  at  least  a  Century  no  Bank,  bonafide  of  Belfast,  has  suspended  payment 

The  cleanly  and  bustling  appearance  of  Belfast  is  decidedly  un-national. 
That  it  18  in  Ireland,  but  not  of  it,  is  a  remark  ever  on  the  Ups  of  visitors  from  the 
south  or  west.  Like  most  other  Irish  towns,  the  character  of  its  streets  is  by 
no  means  uniform,  the  commercial  quarter  differing  much  from  that  to  the  south, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  College  and  Donegal  Squares ;  where  the  houses  are 
large  and  handsome  ;  although  almost  invariably  constructed  of  brick.  Butto 
the  buÄiness  portion  of  the  town  also  contains  excellent  streets.  High-street 
is  broad  and  spacious,  reaching  upwards  from  the  river,  and  terminated  by 
the  Northern  Bank,  a  lofty  brick  building,  occupying  its  fiirther  end. 
Donegal-street,  Bridge-street,  and  Warren-street,  are  well-built  and  regulär 
streets,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Commercial  Buildings  or  Ex- 
change. The  Northern  district,  and  the  suburb  of  Ballymacarret,  on  the 
Down  side  of  the  Lagan,  are  the  poorer  and  meaner  parts  of  the  town. 

annuallj),  eider,  linen  yarn,  furniture,  besides  large  quantities  of  all  the  ordinary  British  manafiictores. 
By  arevised  list  made  out  from  our  Customhouso  records,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1842»  of  thipt  owned  at 
the  port  of  Belfast,  it  appean  that  the  number  of  vetseli  (exclusiye  of  very  tmall  onet)  ii  three  handred  aad 
forty-eight,  registering  48,123  tons,  new  measureroent.  Of  these  there  are  one  hundred  and  two  yeMeli 
regiitering  32,728  tont  (averaging  three  hundred  and  twenty  tont  each  vestel)  employed  in  foreign  trade,  aad 
the  remaining  two  hundred  and  forty- tix,  averaging  tixty-three  tont  each,  employed  in  cor  coaating  and 
British  trade. 

On  comparison  with  latt  year*t  litt,  we  find  that  the  number  of  coasting  vessels  now  r^sfeered  ia  ab<nik 
the  same.  Why  the  utual  increase  did  not  take  place  in  this  class,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cAal  trade  pajiaf 
so  very  poorly  ;  however,  in  the  large  class  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  there  is  au  incwiaae,  «a 
the  previous  year,  of  fourteen  ships,  and  the  increase  of  tonnage  is  4,060  tont,  being  much  the  sune  as  ^ 
increase  of  1840  over  1839  ;  and  this  increase  it  over  and  above  the  number  which  have  been  loat,  and  aeld 
to  other  ports,  within  the  last  twelve  months.  So  far,  we  find  there  is  a  regulär  and  progresaiTe  increaie  of 
investure  of  capital  in  this  kind  of  property.  It  is  true  that  the  ship-owners  have  been  paid  bat  indiffBieBtly, 
these  two  years  past;  but,  previously,  they  were  well  remunerated  ;  and  this  speciet  of  property  matt  afaiB, 
aa  commerce  improves,  give  good  retum  to  its  enterprising  owners. 

.We  may  draw  the  attention  of  the  many  respectable  owners  of  our  large  vessels  to  the  opening  of  new 
lines  of  trading  from  this  port,  which  still  present  themselves ;  namely,  by  direct  intercoorte  with  the  Eiat 
Indiea,  and  with  our  rapidly  increasing  colonies  in  Australia  and  the  Eastem  seaa.  And  we  moat  not  oait 
mentioning  a  weighty  part  of  our  exports ;  namely,  5,283  emigrants,  who  embarked  in  vesiels  direct  to  tb* 
foUowing  reipective  countrics,  within  the  year  1841  ;  viz. : — 

ForCanada 3,831 

New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 'titland 830 

Westlndies l4 

United  Sutes 60B 

ToUl 5.288 

And  about  the  same  number  left  the  port  of  Belfast,  to  embark  at  Liverpool  and  at  Greenock. 

Connected  with  thip-owning  it  ship-building,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  establiahments  ia 
this  line  are  in  füll  Operation  of  building  new  vessels.  Moit  eligible  sites  for  ship-building  ymrds  will  bt 
gained  by  the  embankment  on  tlie  sonth  side  of  the  river,  now  making  by  the  preaent  barbour  ImproTencata. 
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The  public  buildings  are  sufficiently  nmnerous,  though  certainly  possessing 
but  few  architectural  claims  to  consideration.  The  want  of  steeples  has  been 
ofien  noticed ;  the  wooden  tower  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne's  being  the 
only  approach  to  that  form  of  construction,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  paltry 
spire  of  the  poor-house.  Indeed  the  northern  architects  seem  to  have  imagined, 
especially  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  that  the  portico  alone  formed 
the  proper  object  on  which  to  display  their  taste  and  knowledge,  nniformly 
neglecting  the  other  external  portions  of  the  structure  to  add  to  the  importance 
of  the  favoured  member.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  that  of  the  meeting-house 
of  the  third  Presbyterian  congregation,  which  presents  a  tasteful  example  of 
Grecian  Doric,  occupying  a  most  un-Hellenistic  site  in  a  lane  where  nothing 
but  the  portico  itself  is  visible.  Another,  a  very  handsome  tetrastyle  Corin- 
thian^  attached  to  St.  George's  church,  a  piain  building  situated  in  High-street, 
once  formed  part  of  Ballyscullen  House,  the  Irish  Fonthill,  built  by  the 
eccentric  Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  rival  of  Lord  Charlemont  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Volunteers.  On  the  taking  down  of  that  edifice,  it  was 
procured  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  placed  in  its  present 
Position. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  edifices  is  the  Commercial  Buildings, 
erected  by  an  incorporated  Company  at  the  cost  of  £20,000.     It  contains  an 
excellent  news-room,  frequented  by  most  of  the  respectable  merchants,  an 
assembly-room,  and  several  offices.     Here  the  Exchange  is  held.     The  struc- 
ture terminates  one  end  of  Donegal-street,  to  which  it  presents  a  granite  front, 
consisting  of  lonic  columns,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement.     Nearly  opposite, 
atthe  divergence  of  North-street  and  Donegal-street,  Stands  the  Old  Exchange, 
a  heavy  building,  now  but  little  used,  the  property  of  the  Donegal  family. 
The  Royal  Academical  Institution  is  a  massive  brick  edifice,  forming  one  side 
I        of  College  Square,  and  surrounded  by  a  grass  inclosure  of  several  acres  in 
extent     It  is  whoUy  occupied  by  schools  and  class-rooms,  and  residences  for 
two  of  the  masters.    The  Theatre — a  mean  building  with  a  very  neat  interior — 
W  long  been  neglected.     A  handsome  music-hall,  for  concerts  and  similar 
entertainments,  has  been  recently  erected — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  taste 
of  the  town.    The  churches  of  Belfast  are  St.  Anne's,  St.  George's,  and  Christ's 
•^the  last  a  partly  free  church,  built  a  few  years  ago.      The  Roman  Catholics 
tave  hut  two  chapels ;  one  large  and  commodious,  situated  in  Donegal-street ; 
and  the  other,   a  dingy  brick   building,  in  Chapel-lane.     Of  Presbyterian 
nieeting-houses  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen ;  ten,  we  believe,  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  three  belonging  to  congregations 
professing  Unitarianism.     Several  of  these  are  not  without  architectural  pre- 
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tensions.  That  in  Fisherwick -place  is  a  large  and  well  situated  structure  with 
an  lonic  portico.  Themeeting-house  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Cook  in  May- 
street  is  also  handsome  and  extensive.  Of  the  remaining  places  of  worship 
five  belong  to  the  Methodists ;  and  one  each  to  the  Independents,  the  Coye- 
nanters  or  Reformed  Presbyters,  and  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Belfast  is  honourably  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  charitable  institu- 
tions;  and  these  are  almost  whoUy  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Poor-house  of  the  Belfast  Chaiitable  Society,  incorporated  in  1774,  is  an 
extensive  structure,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  Donegal-street,  fronting  the 
Commercial  Buildings.  It  is  supported,  at  considerable  expense,  by  annual 
subscriptions,  and  a  vested  fund,  the  produce  of  former  donations.  Notwith- 
standing  the  introduction  of  poor-laws,  and  the  erection  of  a  Union  Work- 
house,  the  continuance  of  the  Poor-house  has  been  resolved  on  by  the  sub- 
scribers.  The  Fevpr-hospital,  opened  in  1817,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
above  two  hundred  patients,  is  partly  maintained  by  the  county.  A  Lying-in 
Hospital,  two  Female  Penitentiaries,  a  House  of  Refuge,  and  an  institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  are  entirely  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  loan-fund  has  been  recently  established  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  The  Savings'  Bank  has  been  hitherto  highly  pros- 
perous.* 

The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  has  of  late  years  been  much  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour.  As  the  Corporation  of  the  town  had  long 
been  inefficient,  a  body  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Ballast  Corpo- 
ration, to  whom  the  general  care  of  the  harbour  was  entrusted.  Under  their 
superintendence  important  improvements  have  been  already  efiected;  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges  of  London,  having  for  ita 
main  object  the  formation  of  a  straight  Channel  to  the  river,  between  the  new 
floating-dock  and  the  pool  of  Garmoyle,  a  deep  and  secure  anchorage  about 
three  miles  down  the  Lough,  has  been  adopted  and  partially  executed.  The 
completion  of  these  improvements — the  opening  of  the  commodious  bridge  at 
present  in  construction  across  the  Lagan,  on  the  site  of  the  old  bridge  of 
twenty-one  arches,  built  in  1682 ;  and  the  further  extension  of  the  Ulster 
Railway,  will  go  far  to  ensure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  town. 

*  Among  tlie  otber  ad  van  taget  of  Belfatt,  we  may  not  omit  to  notice  the  boteis,  of  whicb  thcre  are 
Bcvcral  that  maj  vie  in  aU  respectt  with  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  We  resided  at  the  **  Doocfal  Anns," 
Mtuated  in  the  principal  street — High  Street.  lu  exterior  is  veiy  elegant,  baying  indeed  the  cbaracter  of  A 
grand  edi6ce.  It  Is  impoesible  to  preise  too  bighlj  the  whole  of  the  well-ordered  mAu^  g  m  ooortsoiis  and 
<*  inquiring  **  landlord,  czceedingly  attentive  servants,  good  posting ;  everything,  in  short,  connected  wilk  tbe 
ostablifthment  is  crcditable  to  the  exccllcnt  and  flourishing  town.  We  cannot  say  aa  mach  for  the  botelt  of 
the  north  gvnerally. 
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The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  is  yaried  and  picturesque. 
The  bold  ränge  of  mountains,  stretching  northward  of  the  town,  and  skirting 
the  western  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lagan^  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fertility 
of  the  Valley  itself,  and  the  rieh  cultivation  of  the  opposite  hüls  of  Down. 
From  these  mountains  the  views  are,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  beautilnl. 
We  would  notice  particularly  that  from  Mc  Art's  Fort  on  the  summit  of  the 
Cave  Hill,*  the  most  eastem  of  the  chain,  which  almost  overhangs  the  town, 
and  towers,  with  imposing  effeet,  over  the  road  to  Carrickfergus.  The  fort, 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  a  sept  cruelly  exterminated  by  Mountjoy,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  occupies  the  highest  point  of  a  ränge  of  precipitous  cliffs,  in  the 
iace  of  which  the  caves  are  hollowed  which  give  name  to  the  mountain. 
Almost  at  its  foot  is  the  town,  and,  beyond,  Stretches  the  fertile  county  of 
Down,  intersected  by  the  Lough  of  Strangford,  with  its  numerous  islets ;  to 
the  right,  lies  the  Valley  of  the  Lagan,  bordered  by  the  other  members  of  the 
dbain,  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Mourne.  In  the  oppo- 
rite  direction,  the  eye  rests  on  the  waters  of  the  Lough,  the  Carrickfergus 
district  of  Antrim,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Down,  while,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  the  hüls  of  Scotland  are  dimly  visible.  To  the  north-west  of  the 
mountain,  though  unseen  from  this  point,  lies  the  vast  sheet  of  Lough  Neagh. 
Before  we  enter  upon  matters  more  immediately  appertaining  to  Belfast, 
there  is  one  subject  connected  with  it,  upon  which  we  feel  bound  to  offer  a 
few  reniarks;4the  more  especially  because  in  our  previous  treatment  of  it, 
we  omitted  to  render  justice  to  the  true  source  from  which  has  flowed  the 
great  and  fertilising  river,  the  happy  influence  of  which  has  been  feit  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  Belfast  the  temperance  reformation  originated :  the  originator — in  the 
Old  World,  that  is  to  say — being  the  Rev.  John  Edgar,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  this  town.  When,  in  August  1829,  Dr.  Edgar 's  first  appeal 
was  issued,  a  dire  and  terrible  necessity  demanded  reform.  In  that  year, 
Iwenty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  proof  spirits  were 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdoin ;  more  than  double  the  quantity  consumed 

•  The  chiefUin  Brjan  Mac  Art,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  Castle  Reagli,  or  the  rojal  Castle,  has  per- 
petnated  bis  oame  in  the  suburban  village  of  Ballymacarret  (Ballj-Mac-Art),  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
boÜu  His  stronghold  was  od  the  top  of  Ben  Madiga^  (Cave  Hill),  still  known  as  Mc  Art's  Port.  The 
^<>*n-laod  of  Ligoneil  in  the  parish  of  Belfast,  means  0*Neil's  place  of  loosing  his  hounds ;  and  Skeigoneil, 
O'Ndl'ithom  (or  fortification),  so  called  from  the  aDnoyanco  which  it  gare  to  his  enemies.  Coo  O'Neil, 
•«long known  in  connexion  with  the  Reagh  Castle,  is  still  recognised  in  Connys  Brook.  Many  other  illus- 
^'«ions  of  old  times  and  old  people  might  be  added  in  a  similar  way. 

A  nngular  pecnliarity  connected  with  Cave  Hill  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  seen  from  nearly  every  part  of 
^  toatbem  suburbs,  its  oulline  resembles,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  profile  of  Napoleon. 
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in  1819.      Ireland's  shaxe  of  this  cost  her  above  six  millions  sterÜDg,  or  three 
guineas  for  every  family. 

Temperance  societies  first  produced  conviction  of  the  enormous  evil — the 
hideous  consequences  of  the  almost  universal  practice  of  spirit-drinking. 
They  fiirnished  abundant  evidence  that  the  use  of  distilled  spirit  as  an 
ordinary  beverage,  is  a  personal,  a  domestic,  a  national,  curse ;  and  they 
advanced  proof  from  the  highest  sources,  that  three-fourths  of  the  hopeless 
beggary,  four-fifths  of  the  crime  tried  in  courts  of  justice,  and  a  fearful, 
although  undefinable,  amount  of  the  disease  and  wretchedness  under  which 
IrelandgroanedjWere  the  natural  andnecessary  results  of  spirit-drinking.  The 
surgeon-general  for  Ireland  testified,  that,  in  Dublin,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
deaths  in  persons  above  twenty  years  of  age  were  caused  prematurely  by  spirit- 
drinking  :  a  magistrate  of  the  county  Antrim  furnished  a  list  of  forty-eight 
persons,  who,  in  bis  own  recoUection,  and  within  two  miles  of  bis  own  country 
residence,  had  perished  miserably  by  spirit-drinking :  while  from  a  published 
history,  for  three  years,  of  the  public-houses  on  a  mile  of  road  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  of  seventeen  houses,  constituting  one  side  of  a  street  in  a 
village  of  the  county  Down,  it  appeared  that  not  a  single  family  had  escaped 
most  direful  and  hideous  ruin. 

The  origin  of  temperance  societies,  in  the  old  world,  is  this : — In  June 
and  July  1829,  efforts  were  made  in  Belfast  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  placarding  the  laws  for  its  observance,  and  appoinling  officers  to 
enforce  them.  Dr.  Edgar,  professing  little  faith  in  such  measures  for  pro- 
moting  genuine  reformation,  was  appointed  to  write  an  address  to  the  under- 
Standings  and  conscience  of  the  public.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  yisited 
by  bis  friend  Dr.  Penny  of  America,  who  having  told  him  of  the  great 
reformation  commenced  there,  he  seized  eagerly  on  the  discovery,  and  pub- 
lished bis  first  appcal  on  behalf  of  the  temperance  societies  on  the  14th  of 
August  1829. 

The  first  address  was  soon  followed  by  others,  all  of  which  were  copied 
into  many  Journals ;  and  these  and  others  from  the  same  pen  being  published 
as  Pamphlets,  and  sold  by  four  travelling  agents,  within  a  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reform,  a  hundred  thousand  small  works  on  temperance 
were  in  circulation ;  and,  before  three  years,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
were  issued  from  the  Belfast  press  alone  *. 

*  Dr.  Edg»r  hM  writtea  about  cighty  worki  of  various  tizei  on  Temperance,  nearly  all  of  whidi  kavt 
bcen  frequently  rcpublithcd  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  America ;  and  thej  aie  ia 
circulation  in  all  parU  of  the  World ;  and  betidet  kecping  hii  great  lubject  continuallj  befoi«  tbe  public  vy 
in  various  periodicals,  he  cditcd  the  Belfast  Temperance  Advocate,  and  for  a  Icngth  of  time,  the  periodical  of 
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This  great  and  good  man  has  happily  liyed  to  see  the  small  seed  he  planted 
become  a  great  tree.  We  hope  that,  ere  long^  he  will  publish  tme  othef 
pamphlet — a  contrast  between  things  as  they  were  and  things  as  they  are, 
to  show  the  wonderM  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  habits,  morals^ 
properties^  and  constitutions  of  the  people. 

Belfast  abounds^  as  we  have  said,  in  charitable  institutions  ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  common  to  the  country^  but  remarkable  for  good  management, 
adequate  support,  and  freedom  from  anything  approaching  to  "jobbing.** 
There  are  two,  however,  that  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark : — the 
"  Ulster  Female  Penitentiary,"  and  the  "  Society  for  the  Enconragement  and 
Beward  of  Good  Conduct  in  Female  Servants." 

Some  years  age,  an  attempt  to  support  a  female  penitentiary  in  Belfast 

had  been,  through  the  negligence  of  its  managing  coramittee,  signally  unsuc- 

cessfol;   and  its  benevolent  matron,  after  having  expended   the  whole   of 

her  small  property  in  endeavouiing  to  preserve  it  in  being,  was  forced  to 

break  up  the  establishment,  and  cast  herseif  on  the  charity  of  her  friends. 

Some  compensation  was  afterwards  made  her  by  benevolent  individuals ;  but 

the  cause  feil  into  disrepute ;  and  though,  thiough  the  labours  of  the  late 

Thomas   Greer  Jacob,  an  Institution,  founded  on  the  ruins   of  the   former, 

stniggled  on  for  a    time  in    a  sort  of  dying  existence,   yet  with  all  the 

influence  he  could  use,  he  left,  at  bis  decease,  a  dilapidated  building,  under 

a  heavy  rent,  with  no  suitable  accommodations,  and  considerably  in  debt. 

Subsequently,   this  debt  was  unexpectedly  cleared  oflF,  yet  the  relief  was 

but  temporary;  and  the  Institution  was   hastening  rapidly   to   dissolution, 

when   its    committee  requested  the  Rev.    Dr.   Edgar  to  raise  a  sum  suffi- 

cient  to  erect  such  buildings  and  provide  such  accommodation  as  the  province 

of  Ulster  required.     His  success   was   triumphant.      In   Belfast   alone,   in 

a  few  weeks,   he  collected,  in  sums  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards,   eighteen 

bundred  poufids,  and  afterwards  nearly  double  that  amount;  enabling  the 

committee  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  old  Institution,  all  the  expense  of  the 

new,  and  to  fine  down  the  ground  rent  to  four  pounds  annually.     With  the 

ßtuu  thus  so  generously  contributed,  a  suitable  and  effective  establishment  has 

been  erected,  and  the  separate  apartmentfor  each  inmate,  the  lending  library, 

the  System  of  literary  and  religious  Instruction,  and  the  whole  facilities  for 

economy,  order,  and  industry,  supply  a  model  for  similar  establishments. 

l«  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society.  Wliereyer  invitcd,  whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
w  wem  to  advocate  ihe  cauw  ;  and  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bradford,  I.«ed8,  York,  and 
^  tnanj  other  placcs,  he  baa  repeatedly  addressed  immense  multitudei  from  the  platform  and  the  pulpit ; 
*>i  tveUe  jears  of  the  best  of  bis  life  have  been  sedulously  aod  gratuitously  devoted  to  the  cause. 
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Not  a  Single  applicant  has  been  refused  admittance  since  the  opening  of 
the  new  institution,  and  every  wretched  outcast  desirous  of  forsaking  the  evil 
of  her  ways^  may  find  in  it  a  shelter  and  a  home.  From  the  common  jails, 
and  from  the  lowest  dens  of  infamy  and  crime^  its  inmates  are  taken;  yet 
such  is  the  admirable  System  maintained  by  its  excellent  matron^  such  the 
kindness  and  decision  of  her  most  judicious  management,  and  such  the 
effective  superintendence  of  the  female  committee;  that,  in  few  priyate 
families,  are  there  more  peace,  and  harmony,  and  kindness ;  more  industry, 
economy,  and  good  management,  than  distinguish  the  "  family  circle  *'  of  the 
Ulster  Female  Penitentiary ;  strangers  though  its  inmates  have  been  to  each 
other,  habituated  to  crime,  neglected  or  perverted  by  parents  from  earliest 
infancy,  tempted  and  ruined  by  seducers,  and  thrust  out  and  deserted 
by  the  world.  Though  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  institution  is  not  superior 
to  that  of  prisoners  in  jail,  and  though  no  recompense  whatever  is  given 
for  labour,  yet  such  is  the  regulär  and  persevering  industry  of  the  inmates^ 
and  such  the  perfection  of  the  whole  apparatus  for  work,  that,  on  an  average, 
ten  pounds  annually  are  received  for  the  work  of  each  of  the  girls,  though  one 
half  of  them  are  enfeebled  by  disease  and  hardship,  or,  previously,  unac- 
quainted  with  any  species  of  employment ;  and  though  all  of  them  belong  to 
a  class  proverbially  known  as  *  idle.^ 

One  most  valuable  improvement  has  been  fully  carried  out  in  this  Insti- 
tution— that  of  separate  and  detached  sleeping  rooms ;  each  penitent  has  a 
small  Chamber  ofher  own  ;  this  at  once  gives  her  an  impression  that  she — so 
late  the  outcast  and  despised — has  recovered  an  inheritance ;  her  room,  large 
enough  to  hold  her  bed,  table,  chair,  and  from  its  height  certain  of  a  healthy 
temperature,  is  her  own : — a  spot  where  she  can  retire  to, — where  she  can 
think, — and  read, — and  pray, — and  weep,  without  being  observed;  where 
she  can  commune  with  her  own  heart,  think  over  the  past;  and  even  hope 
for  the  future ;  there  she  cannot  be  disturbed — the  house  is  h^  refuge — her 
asylum,  but  the  room  is  her  own — her  home. 

In  one  of  these  little  rooms  the  Matron  told  us  a  poor  girl  was  dying  of 
consumption.  She  was  wasted  to  a  shadow,  but  her  eyes  were  bright,  and 
füll  of  that  delusive  hope  which  lights  but  to  the  grave.  ^'  She  was  very 
happy,"  she  said,  '^  and  thankful  to  God  who  had  saved  her ;  and  when  she 
got  better  she  would  teil  others  of  that  great  salvation ;"  but  she  could  hardly 
say  even  so  much,  panting  as  she  was,  for  the  treacherous  breath  that  was 
flitting  from  her  Ups.  There  was  a  rose  in  a  small  jug  on  her  little  table,  that 
had  dropped  away,  leaf  by  leaf,  upon  the  white  cloth  that  covered  it— there 
were  only  two  or  three  remaining,  and  the  yellow  stamens,  the  very  heart  of 
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the  once  blooming  flower,  had  a  crushed  and  withering  look ;  the  similitude 
was  painAil  in  the  extreme  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  she  read  our  feelings: 
but  while  we  could  hardly  repress  our  tears^  her  thin  white  lips  smüed  joy- 
fully :  it  was  more  than  we  conld  bear. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Encouragement  and  Reward  of  Good  Conduct  in 
Female  Servants/*  was  established  in  1836.  It  has  hitherto  worked  admi- 
rably.     The  principal  rule  of  the  Institution  is  this  : — 

"  That  a  premium  of  four  guineas  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  four  imin- 
terrupted  years  of  faithful  Service,  or  ten  guineas  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  on  the  claimant  producing  from  her  employer  a  certificate  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect : — jt*  B.  has  sei^ved  me  faithfully  for  four  (pr  seven)  successive  yearsy 
during  which  time  I  believe  her  to  have  been  sober  and  honesta  and  of  good  moral 
conduct.^* 

No  plan  can  be  more  beneficial  to  Ireland  than  a  steady  perseverance  in 

Buch  a  System.     The  Irish  are  so  peculiarly  susceptible  of  kindness,  so  alive 

to  praise^  that  nothing,  we  feel  assured,  would  more  tend  to  the  improvement 

of  the  servant  class  than  rewards,  properly  apportioned ;  but  to  make  such 

institutions  useful  they  must  be,  as  we  believe  they  have  been  in  Belfast^ 

tmthfully  and  firmly  conducted ;  there  must  be  no  favouritism — no  equivoca- 

tion — ^no  concealment  of  faults.     The  honest,  faithful,  long-serving  attendant 

should  be  liberally  rewarded ;   she  should  have  (as  in  Belfast)  her  .card  of 

merit,  (to  Jier  as  precious  as  the  Waterloo  medal  we  see  so  frequently  glit- 

tering  on  the  breasts  of  our  brave  veterans,)  so  that  she  might  leave  it  as  a 

legacy  on  her  death-bed  to  some  dear  relative  or  friend ;  there  should  be  a 

positive  certainty  that  none  would  be  rewarded  who  did  not,  in  every  sense 

of  the  Word,  deserve  it ;   the  knowledge  of  this  would  stimulate  to  good 

conduct.     There  are  fine  institutions  in  Belfast,  as  well  as  in  every  other  town 

in  Ireland ;  but  there  are  none  more  worthy  of  support,  or  more  likely  to  be 

attended  with  beneficial  results,  than  the  one  we  have  named.     We  have  only 

to  call  to  mind  how  greatly  and  continually  our  comforts  are  influenced  by 

our  domestics,  to  show  the  necessity  of  improving  in  every  possible  way  this 

important  class*. 

*  We  extract  a  few  posaageB  from  the  original  prospectut  of  the  Society  : — 

"  Tbe  periodical  changes  of  servantt  ivhich  take  place  in  this  town,  are  universally  ackoowledged  to  be  a 
gtnt  eril — seriously  to  operate  against  the  interest  and  comfort  of  faroilies,  and  to  hare  a  mo«t  injuriou» 
*^  opon  the  conduct  of  servants  themselTet. 

"  By  «Bodering  continnally  from  place  to  place,  young  women  encounter  temptations  of  every  description  ; 
t&d  ouDj  a  promiting  chaiacter  has  thus  been  ruined,  and  ultimately  sunk  to  the  lowest  State  of  degradation 
vbo  might,  in  her  Station,  have  become  a  valuable  member  of  society,  if  she  had,  in  the  first  inttance, 
rctatoed  &  respecUble  Situation. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  intellectual  character  of  Belfast^  as  forming  its 
leading  feature.  That  character  has  been  long  established.  The  town  is, 
80  to  speak,  "  füll  of  schools,"  from  those  for  the  highest  to  those  for  the 
lowest  classes.  Hera  Joseph  Lancaster  opened  his  first  seminary  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  still  flourishes.* 

"  To  he  served  faithfully  is  a  point  of  the  utmott  importance  to  all  housekeepen  ;  yet  ther©  are  compan« 
tivelv  few  i«-ho  find  it  possible  to  kcep  their  scrvantt  long  enough  to  conuder  thrm  wortby  of  confidenoe ; 
cven  thoge  wlio  appcar  to  be  the  most  descrving  of^en»  vithout  scruple,  leave  the  best  mistreaacty  sometiinet 
for  a  trifling  increase  of  wage«,  and  tometiroc«  only  for  the  sake  of  change, 

"lu  Order  in  «omc  meature  to  counteract  thcse  evils,  it  is  proposed  to  establith  an  Institution  for  the 
encoiirageraent  and  reward  of  good  conduct  in  female  servants,  to  be  entitled,  Thk  Belfast  Skktaxts' 
Friknd  Society." 

•  Belfast  has  been  long  and  very  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  educational  improvement.  Here 
flourished  somc  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  a  schoolmaster,  nanied  David  Manson,  to  vthom  the  world  owc« 
mpre  than  it  is  a\«are.  His  seminary  was  both  a  boarding  and  a  day  school.  His  boarders  wcre  the  aoos  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gcntry  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  his  day  scholars,  the  children  of  the  prindpal 
inhabitants  of  the  town,— both  boys  and  girls.  This  mixture,  repulsivo  to  modern  notions,  wa«  at  tbit 
time  quite  common  in  Scotland  and  Ircland.  Mr.  Manson  had.  indeed,  a  sister  who  shared  in  his  laboars, 
and  occupied  a  separate  schoolroom  ;  but  her  province  was  to  conduct  the  junior  classes  withont  dbtiocCioii 
of  sex ;  and  the  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  mixed  together  in  both  schoolrooms,  and  sat  in  the  sam« 
classes.  One  of  Mr.  Manson's  little  girls  was  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  then  resident  in  Belfast.  Her  old  master  is  affectionately  and  honourably  mentioned  in  her 
**  Cottagcrs  of  Glenbumie,"  and  some  of  her  other  works,  and  in  her  Life,  by  Miss  Benger.  H« 
appenrs  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  great  bcnerolence,  with  just  as  much  ecoentikity 
as  gare  him  the  courage  to  do  hold  and  new  things,  without  diroinishing  the  respcct  of  his  pupils,  his 
friends,  or  the  public.  The  prccise  mcthods  on  which  he  conducted  his  school  we  have  not  ascertaioed  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  madc  the  children  fond  of  lessons,  and  that  he  used  corporal  punishment  seldom :  «ad 
as  an  excitement  to  study,  never.  One  curious  and  characteristic  pieco  of  school  discipline  we  may  iteoi^ 
To  repress  quarrelling  and  fighting,  he  had  a  large  wooden  figure  in  the  schoolroom  which  he  called  **  TIm 
Conqueror.**  Whenever  two  boys  werc  known  to  box,  he  compelled  them  to  face  this  figure,  and  attaek  it 
with  their  fists,  tili  they  were  heartily  tired.  It  will  be  readily  Lelieved,  that  any  moderatelj  sized  oifaa 
of  combativcness  would  soon  exhaust  itself  on  the  *<  passive  resistance*'  of  such  an  antagonist.  With  a  few 
such  odd  and  whimsical  things,  Manson  rombined  many  plans  which  were  beautiful,  and  natural,  and 
strikingly  in  accordaiice  with  the  philoeophical  views  soon  after  given  to  the  World  by  Miss  Edgewortb,  in  her 
admirable  work  on  **  Practical  Education.*^  His  delightful  and  grateful  pupil  Miss  Hamilton,  wben  sbegmr 
to  womanhood,  traced  this  sccordance  ;  she  saw,  too,  that  her  master's  practioe  pointed  to  scTeial  phcnomcsa 
4>f  the  human  mind,  which  Miss  Edgeworth  had  not  taken  up,  or  had  touched  but  slightly.  Living  in  Edin- 
bui^h,  in  the  society  of  which  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  omament,  she  had  the  best  opporlnnities  of  ftudjiBf 
mental  science  ;  and  Walking  in  Miss  Edgeworth*s  footsteps,  she  gare  a  more  regulär  form  to  the  philoonylij 
of  education,  and  enrirhed  it  with  much  new  matter. 

Dr.  Crombie  was  the  pastor  and  friend  of  Manson  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  belioTe,  that  his  ide*  of  fbuid- 
ing  a  public  seminary  on  a  large  scale,  was  suggestcd  by  the  necessity  of  fiUing  up  the  blank  that  was  cttatc4 
when  that  gentleman,  sinking  under  years  and  infirmitics,  gave  up  his  school.  How  much  good  ha«  spruf 
from  that  idea,  we  shall  presently  make  our  read^rs  aware. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Belfast  in  educational  improvement  continues,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  the  pivaait 
day  ;  the  philosophy  of  education  having  been  takrn  up  where  Elizabeth  Hamilton  left  it,  with  the  view  of 
redueing  it  to  a  regulär  and  complete  science,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.D.,  the  present  principal  of  **  tkt 
Aoademy.*'  As  yet  he  has  not  publisbed  any  System;  but  in  answer  to  a  call  made  upon  him  at  a  public 
nicsting  in  Bt'lfaat,  he  recently  undertook  to  do  so. 
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BelfEifit  contains  two  Semmaries  of  public  foundation^  the  history  of  which 
is  interesting  in  itself^  and  derives  addidonal  value  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
fumished  modeis  for  important  educational  improvements  in  other  places^  and 
are  intdmately  connected  with  a  great  religious  change  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  Ulster. 

The"  Belfast  Academt  "  was founded^ by  subscription,  in  the  year  1786. 
It  was  intended  to  contain  a  higher^  or  College^  department^  on  the  plan  of  the 
Scotch  Universities^  and  a  lower,  or  school,  department,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  prindple  of  the  division  of  labonr,  as  acted  on  in  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities^  was  applied  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  education.  It  consisted  of 
a  nmnber  of  separate  schools,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  school-room  and 
a  separate  master.  Orer  the  whole  was  placed  a  "  pbincifal/'  charged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  institution.  The  first  mover  of  this  under- 
taking  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie,  a  presbyterian  minister  in  Belfast.  The 
original  prospectus,  drawn  up  by  him,  is  still  extant ;  it  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  most  enlarged  views,  and  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  Principal ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  accepting  the  office 
he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  benefit  his  country  and  his  fellow-men.  It 
faronght  him  no  emolument  at  all  proportioned  to  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  ease 
which  its  duties  implied.  He  died  in  March,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  who,  for  a  short  time,  continued  Dr.  Crombie's  endeavours 
to  sustain  the  College  department.  But  the  political  excitement  of  those  days 
withdrew  men's  attention  from  all  other  objects ;  and  Dr.  Bruce,  constitution- 
ally  less  ardent  and  enterprising  than  his  predecessor,  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
liopeless,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the  effective  administration  of  the  lower' 
department  *. 

The  founders  of  the  Belfast  Academy  had  contemplated  that  it  should 
fumish  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  with  that  coUege  education 
which  they  had  hitherto  sought  in  the  Scotch  Universities  ;  and  this  had  been 

*  Thifl  conUined  five  ichoolB — 1.  The  Clasncal  School.  2.  The  Mathematical  aod  Mercantile  School 
(for  arithmetic,  geographj,  and  mathematics).  3.  The  Writing  School  (for  peDmanship  and  short-hand  alone). 
4.  Tlie  Eagl»h  School  (in  which  were  taught  reading,  apellingy  grammar,  elocution,  and  the  elements  of  com- 
poBtion).  5.  The  French  School.  The  masters  of  theie  »chooh,  thongh  subordinate  to  the  Principal,  were 
^othiiMiplojf^ .  they  stood  tohim  nearly  in  the  tarne  rtlation  which  the  Fellows  of  a  College  bear  to  its  Head, 
Of  tb  officers  of  a  regiment  to  iu  Colonel.  Justice  to  the  retpectablc,  and  in  some  instanceg  diaünguished, 
meo  whobaTe  filled  theie  master«hips,  requires  thit  to  be  stated  ;  for  in  the  present  day  eycry  man  who  sets  up 
*  pnnte  icbool  callt  it  an  "  Academy,"  dubs  himielf  its  "  Principal,"  and  calls  his  ushcrs  "  Masters."  But, 
n  the  Ungoage  of  Dr.  Crombie  and  his  fellow  labourers,  **  Academy  *'  means  an  assemblage  of  distinct  schools ; 
^Headofeach  of  these  schools  is  called  its  "  Master;"  he  is  paid  indepcndcntly,  by  his  own  pupils,  and 
^loji  ushers  or  assiatants  under  him  as  occasion  may  require.  His  Situation  gives  him  a  comfortable  income, 
ttdsiMpeetable  potition  in  society. 

m.  m.  K 
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eagerly  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  Accordingly,  in  1810,  when 
political  excitement  had  comparatively  subsided,  some  public-spirited  men 
tumed  their  thoughts  to  the  subject ;  and  various  causes  led  them  to  under- 
take  the  founding  of  a  new  institution,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  revire 
the  College  department  of  the  old.  Thus  arose  the  "  Belfast  Academical 
Institution."  Its  plan  was  exactly  copied  from  that  of  the  *'  Belfast 
Academy,"  except  that  it  was  not  to  have  a  head  or  "  Principal.'* 

The  new  seminary  was  pushed  forward  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  energy 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  its  founders.  A  sum  of  £30,000  was 
raisedby  subscription ;  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1500  per  annum  was  obtained; 
the  College  department  was  opened  with  a  complete  corps  of  professors,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Synods  were  induced  to  sanction  the  Institution  as  a  place  of 
education  for  their  students.  In  1816,  however,  govemment  withdrew  the 
grant,  in  consequence  of  some  leading  subscribers  and  managers  of  the  Insti- 
tution having  been  present  at  a  public  dinner  at  which  some  objectionable 
political  toasts  had  been  given.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  "  Institution  "  went 
on  and  prospered  ;  and  the  "  Academy  "  was,  for  a  time,  completely  eclipsed. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Greek  chair  in  the  new  seminary  became  vacant ;  the 
orthodox  part  of  the  Presbyterian  body  had  complained  of  some  recent 
appointments  of  Unitarians  to  literary  situations  in  the  Institution  ;  the  two 
leading  candidates  on  this  occasion  were  an  Arian  and  a  Trinitarian  ;  the  Arian 
was  successful,  less  however  on  account  of  his  theology ,  than  from  an  opinion 
that  some  of  his  friends  would  have  influence  with  Govemment  suflBcient 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  grant.  From  this  arose  a  controversy  which 
has  raged,  at  intervals,  with  great  violence  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
which  has  not  yet  terminated.  The  advocates  of  the  Institution  maintaia 
that  the  orthodox  have  no  just  grounds  of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  seminary  was,  to  recognise  no  religious  distinctions ; 
on  which  grounds  men  of  all  religious  parties  had  subscribed  to  its  erection. 
The  orthodox  party  contend  that  some  deference  is  due  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  those  who  furnish  the  great  majority  of  the  students  ;  and  allege 
that  in  fiUing  the  chairs,  Arians  have  been  unduly  preferred  to  orthodox 
candidates  of  higher  literary  qualifications.  One  important  result  of  this 
controversy  was,  that  the  Arians  seceded  from  the  bulk  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  synod,  in  the  year  1829,  under 
the  name  of  "  Remonstrants." 

Instead  of  promoting,  the  result  of  the  professorial  election  of  1821  retarded, 
the  restoration  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  The  alarm  of  Unitarianism 
furnished  the  Government  with  a  new  ground  of  refusal ;  parliamentary  com- 
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mittees  examined  into  the  subject,  and  ultimately  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion  Inquiry,  then  in  existence,  was  sent  down  to  Belfast  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.  The  result  of  their  labours  was,  to  recommend  the  renewal 
of  the  grant,  oncondition  thatthe*^  Institution*'  should  adopt  certain  regulations 
in  the  shape  of  bye-laws,  which  it  was  thought  wonld  give  the  Trinitarians 
sufßcient  security  against  the  dangers  they  apprehended.  These  bye-laws 
were  passed,  and  the  grant  was  restored  in  1828;  and  has  since  been  enlarged 
to  upwards  of  £2000. 

But,  in  1829,  a  Professor  ef  Moral  Philosophy  was  appointed,  of  whose 
orthodoxy  the  sjmod  were  not  satisfied ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
foremost  of  the  rejected  candidates  was  a  member  of  their  own  body,  highly 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety.  The  storm  of  controversy  again  burst 
forth^  and  lasted,  with  few  intermissions,  for  two  or  three  years.  The  result 
was,  thatthe  synod  appointed  two  of  its  own  members  to  teach  moral  philosophy 
to  its  students,  who  were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  Instruction  of  the  obnoxious 
Professor,  though  allowed  to  continue  their  attendance  on  the  other  classes  of 
the  Institution. 

In  1822,  Dr.  Bruce  retired  frora  the  principality  of  the  "  Academy," 
füll  of  years  and  honour,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  Gray. 
Mr,  Grray  accepted  an  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  India,  in  1826 ;  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce. 

In  1830  the  '^Academical  Institution"  obtained  the  king's  permission  to 
use  the  prefix  "Royal." 

In  1831,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  College  department  of  the  old 

"  Academy,"  and  a  request  was  conveyed  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod  to  "  open 

the  trade  "  of  education,  by  receiving  the  certificates  of  that  seminary  on  the 

same  footing  as  those  of  the  "  Royal  Academical  Institution,"  leaving  it  to  the 

Option  of  the  students  to  which  of  the  two  they  would  resort.     At  first  this 

application  seemed  sure  of  success.   It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Dr.  Cooke 

andothers  who  generaHy  swayed  the  synod  ;  Dr.  Bryce,  the  head  of  the  semi- 

aary  from  which  it  proceeded,  had  been  the  favourite  orthodox  candidate  for  the 

GreekProfessorship  in  the  other  institution,  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  fierce  discus- 

8ion  which  had  broken  out  twice  or  thrice  during  the  ten  intervening  years,  the 

Calvinistic  leaders  had  always  loudly  complained  of  the  injustice  done  to  him, 

and  to  their  party  through  him,  by  the  result  of  that  election.     Nevertheless 

Ae  proposal  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  College  classes  of  the  "  Academy," 

^cing  denied  the  support  of  professional  students,  were  not  continued  for  more 

wian  thiee  or  four  years. 

This  decision,  which  caused  much  surprise  among  the  Evangelical  party, 
wth  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  owing  to  several 
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causes.  But  of  these  we  need  only  mention  one^ — a  hope^  on  the  pari  of  the 
more  calculating  members^  that  by  a  gentle  and  steady  pressure  upon  the 
*^  Royal  Academical  Institution,"  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  an  ascendancy 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose  ;  and  that  it  was  more  desirable  to 
acquire  such  influence  over  a  large  and  flourishing  Institution,  than  to  endea- 
▼our  to  check  what  they  deemed  its  errors  by  encouraging  the  competition 
with  which  it  was  threatened.  On  this  plan  the  synod  acted ;  and  at  first 
the  Institution  readily  acceded  to  their  demands.  At  length,  however,  they 
began  to  see  the  tendency  of  the  synod's  policy,  and  resisted ;  and  die  war 
broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  managers  and  proprietors  of  the 
"  Institution  "  charge  the  Presbyterian  clergy  with  violating,  or  wishing  to 
violate,  the  original  compact  on  which  the  institution  was  founded;  and 
insist  that  a  national  seminary,  erected  by  the  liberality  of  men  of  all  religious 
denominations,  and  supported  from  the  public  purse,  must  not  be  suffered  to 
become  the  property  of  a  sect.  The  synod,  on  the  other  band,  maintain,  that 
the  bye-laws  passed  at  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  parliamentary  graut, 
give  them  a  füll  right  to  all  they  demand,  and  loudly  declare  that  they  wiD 
make  no  compromise  with  Arianism,  which  they  denounce  as  a  **8oul- 
destroying  heresy." 

The  immediate  cause  of  difference,  at  present,  is  the  following: — ^At  a  rery 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  "  Academical  Institution,"  it  was  propoeed 
to  provide  accommodation  within  its  walls,  for  Theological  Professors,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  different  churches  in  Ireland ;  and  an  offer  to  this  effect  was 
made  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and 
to  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  two  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synods  (since  merged  into  one)  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  a€t  all 
Professors,  those  appointed  by  the  synods  as  well  as  those  chosen  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Institution  itself,  were  formed  into  a  "  Board  of  Faculty  " 
for  the  internal  government  of  the  College  department.  Two  Theological 
Professors  have  recently  been  appointed  by  the  "  Remonstrant  Synod"  (Arian). 
These  gentlemen  claim  seats  in  the  Facidty : — the  majority  of  the  Faculty, 
supported  by  the  United  Synod  (Trinitarian),resist  their  admission ;  and  die 
managers  of  the  Institution  are  trying  to  enforce  it. 

It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  contro- 
versies.  The  above  is  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  facta,  the  views  of  each 
party  being  stated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  own  words  *. 

*  The  school  department  of  tbe  **  Academy  "  at  present  contains  the  five  schoob  meatioiMd  ia  tkc 
note  to  pa|^  65,  with  the  addition  of  a  drawing-clau.  It  also  offen  opportunities  of  aequiiiof  tke 
Hebrew,  Spanith,  Italian,  and  Oerman  langnaget.  The  oiBce  of  Principal  continoet  to  be  flUed  Vy 
Dr.  Bryce. 
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The  '^  Natural  History  and  Fhilosophical  Society/'  of  Belfast  is  an  Insti- 
tution of  high  and  important  rank.  The  members  read  papers  in  rotation  on 
Bome  brauch  of  natural  history  or  general  science.  The  society  does  not  publish 
Transactions^  but  many  of  the  members  contribute  memoirs  to  the  transactions 
of  other  societies^  and  to  the  scientific  periodicals.  The  building  in  which 
the  members  meet^  is  a  handsome  and  most  convenient  edifice,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  CoUege-square.  It  contains  their  valuable  and  extensive 
museum^  consisting  of  Irish  antiquities^  works  of  art^  and  a  coUection  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils^  and  of  specimens  in  different  departments  of 
zoology  and  in  botany  *. 

Its  Coline  depaitment  may  be  contidered  as  dormant,  czccpt  that  there  is  occasionally  a  logic  claw,  which 
b  Goodttcted  on  the  plan  of  that  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Thifl  aeminary  posiessesa  small  ]ibrary,and  a  very  valuable  muteum,  the  lattcr  collected  within  the  latt 
few  yean  by  the  exertioni  of  Jamet  Bryce,  Etq.,  who  fiUs  the  mathematical  mastenhip.  It  is  particularly 
rieb  in  minerals  and  petrifactions.  An  interestiug  account  of  the  origin  of  this  coUection,  and  of  tbe  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  introduced  natural  science  as  a  regulär  brauch  of  elementary  education,  may  be  foand 
in  Dr.  Drammond's  *'  Letters  to  a  Yoong  Naturalist  •"  and  in  an  appendix  to  Maria  Hack's  *'  Geological 
Sketches  and  Glimpses  of  an  Ancient  Earth.** 

Tbe  •Sun  of  the  Academy  are  managed  by  the  Board  of  ^  the  Principal  and  Masters  **  and  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  subscribers  jointly. 

Tbe  boildings  are  old  and  inconvenient^  but  a  svbieription  is  in  progrcss  for  renewing  them,  after  a  rery 
beaotiful  detign  by  a  Belfast  architect,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Tbe  school  department  of  the  **  Royal  Academical  Institution  "  is,  in  plan  and  in  extent,  almost  exaetly  the 
aane  as  that  of  the  **•  Academy.*^    It  has,  howoTer,  no  indlTidual  Head,  and  the  Masters  preside  in  rotation. 

The  College  department  oontaiBS  the  following  IVolessoViMps. 

1.  Professors  appointcd  by  and  responsible  to  the  Institution  :— 

I.  Natural  Philosophy.  2.  Moral  Philosopby.  3.  Logic  and  Beiles- Lettres.  4.  Mathematics.  5.  Oriental 
Uagnages.  6,  Greek  and  Latin.  7.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  8.  Cheniistry.  9.  Midwifcry  and  Diseases 
oC  Wotnen  and  Children.  10.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  11.  Surgery.  12.  Medical  Botany. 
13.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

II.  Professors  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  accommodated  with  class-rooms,  but  not 
Riponsible  to  the  Managers  of  the  Institution  : — 

l.  Divinity.     2.  Biblical  Criticism.     3.  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Of  the  Professors  appointed  by  the  Institution,  the  first  seven  have  salaries  of  150/.  each,  per  annum, 
«Qt  of  the  Parliamentary  graut ;  the  other  six,  50/.  each.  Of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Professorships, 
tbat  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has  a  salary  of  1 50/.  per  annum  from  government  attached  to  it.  Before  the 
wüon  of  the  two  synods  eachhad  its  own  Professor  of  Divinity,  with  a  separate  endowment  from  GoTemment. 
Sinee  the  union,  the  two  Professors  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  two  endowments  (100/.  per  annum  each,)  con- 
^oe  to  be  receiTcd.  The  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  has  no  endowment  from  the  public  purse  :  but  the 
'yi^  gites  him  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annnm.  Besides  these  salaries,  all  the  Professors  in  both  lists  receive 
*««from  the  students. 

Tbe  **  Royal  Academical  Institution  **  possesses  an  eicellent  library,  and  a  small  but  interesting  museum. 
It,  too, bss  introduced  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of  Elementary  Education. 

Tbe  general  concems  of  the  Royal  Institution  are  conducted  by  a  *'  Board  of  Managers  ;  *'  a  *'  Board  of 
^xiton  **  baying  the  snperintendeuce  of  the  Professors  and  Masters,  and  the  power  of  dismissing  them  in  cases 
•f  nüieonduct.     The  election  of  Professors  and  Masters  is  rested  in  the  Joint  Boards. 

*  **  There  is  not  perhaps  any  public  institntion  in  Ireland  more  interesting  in  its  origin,  or  honourable  to 
>ti members  and  patrons,  than  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society.     It  commenced  among  a  few  respectable 
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Under  the  head  of  Scientific  Institutions— for  they  have  been  applied  to 
pnrposes  of  high  Utility  as  well  as  enjoyment — we  may  class  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Belfast.  They  are  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  and 
although  not  very  extensive,  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  beauty.  The  site 
had  been  judiciously  selected  ;  it  is  füll  of  slight  and  graceful  undulations ; 
one  of  the  slopes  terminates  in  what  was  formerly  a  miniature  morass,  now 
converted  into  a  receptacle  for  aquatic  plants,  and  forming  a  singularly 
picturesque  auxiliary  to  the  scene.  Under  the  care  of  an  excellent,  tasteful, 
and  experienced  curator — Mr.  Daniel  Ferguson — a  pictorial  effect  has  been 
given  to  every  portion  of  the  place ;  and  although  its  scientific  arrangements 
are  said  to  be  faultless,  they  in  no  degree  impair  the  elegance  of  the  garden. 
The  conservatories  are  for  med  after  the  most  recent  improvements,  and  the 
principal  one  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model. 


There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  this  establishment  upon  which  it  is  cur 
duty  to  remark  It  is  made  practically  serviceable  in  the  Instruction  of  yoong 
men  to  become   experienced  gardeners,  upon  scientific  principles,  at  their 


jouDg  gentlemen  of  that  town,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  engaged  io  commercial  baainna,  and  mho  derolcd 
thoie  leiture  houra  to  litcrary  and  scientific  punuit«,  which  joung  men  of  their  age  and  data  too  gjtmnJSf 
employ  in  foUy  or  debauchery.  They  subscribed  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  a  room  to  meet  in,  and  at  tbdr 
nieetiugt  curioat  object«  of  natural  history  were  exbibitcd,  and  original  essayt  were  read  and  cotninciited  mu 
By  degrces  their  numbert  increased  :  young  men  who  attended  a«  vititor«  merely  from  feelingi  of  cunoaity, 
became  captivated  with  the  delight«  of  knowledge,  and  zealously  applied  their  mindi  to  ita  aeqaiiition,  «ad  bi 
a  Short  time  their  numbers  amounted  to  no  less  thnn  sixty  memberk  Their  proceedinga  ultimately  aitractod, 
as  they  deserTed,  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  older  and  wealthier  Citizens  of  this  great  commercial  towB 
and  it«  yicinity ;  and  a  subscription  was  entered  on  to  procure  the  youthful  society  a  public  edifiee  for  tbcir 
meetingi,  and  a  depository  for  their  yaluable  museuro.  The  sum  of  twcWe  bundred  pounds  and  opwmrdt  WM 
speedily  collected,  since  augmented  to  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1830,  the  first  stoiie  of  tlie 
edificc  was  laid  by  the  Marquis  of  Doncgal.*' — This  passage  is  eztracted  from  ^  The  Dublin  Penny  Joarval,** 
1833.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  erection,  and  fitting  up  of  the  museum  and  meeting-room,  amooated  to 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds ;  the  whole  of  which  was  raised  by  Toluntary  contributiont,  ao  tbat  w 
dcbt  was  incurred. 
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outset  in  life.      By  the  rules  of  this    society,    youths  are  admitted  into 

"  training  and  apprenticeship  "  between  the  ages  of  fonrteen  and  sixteen ; 

but  previous  to  admission,  they  are  subjected  to  an  examination,  by  the 

committee^  as  to  the  state  of  their  education ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 

be,  at  entrance,  reasonable  English  scholars,  and  of  good  parentage.     Their 

term  of  engagement  is  limited  to  four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  ages 

of  the  candidates ;  they  receive  as  wages  for  their  labour,  4$,  a  week  during 

the  first  year;   Ss,  during  the  second;  and  6s.  weekly  for  the  remainder  of 

their  time.     They  are  furnished  with  excellent  lodging  rooms  in  a  building 

attached  to  the  garden,  consisting  of  cooking-room,  school-room,  and  sleeping 

rooms ;  the  two  younger  apprentices  cooking  and  attending  upon  the  seniors 

each  altemate  week.     During  the  evenings  of  winter  and  spring  months,  the 

Society  procures  the  attendance  of  a  tutor,  who  teaches  them  in  classes,  in  the 

various  branches  of  education, — two-thirds  of  the  recompense  to  this  tutor 

being  defrayed  by  the   Society,  and  one-third  by  the  pupil.     In  the  more 

immediate  business  of  their  lives  they  have   the  advantage,  daily,  of  the 

instruction  of  the  able  and  excellent  curator.     Already  a  number  of  young 

men  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  educated  upon  this  admirable  system ; 

and  already  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  are  beginning  to  be  feit  in  Ireland. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  almost  invariable  custom  of  the  Irish  gentry,  when 

reqniring  a  Steward  or  gardener,  to  send  for  one  from  Scotland.     It  was 

badeed  almost  a  necessity  that  they  should  do  so  ;  for  among  the  middle  and 

lower  classes  at  home,  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made,  until  of  late  years, 

to  render  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the   agriculturist,  aught  but  a  mere 

labourer ;  and  when  a  gentleman  desired  to  improve  his  estate,  or  to  form  a 

garden,  or  to  cultivate  it  with  skill  and  taste,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  look  for 

adirector  among  his  own  countrymen.   The  profitable  employments,  therefore, 

arising  firom  these  fertile  somces  were  monopolised  by  the  Scotch.     The  evil 

^for  80  we  are  bound  to  regard  it — is  in  course  of  removal.     The  society  in 

Belfast  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Irish  can  become  as  valuable  Stewards 

and  gardeners  as  their  neighbours  of  the  coast  opposite  ;  and  as,  no  doubt,  a 

plan  that  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably,  will  be,  ere  long,  extensively 

followed,  the  good  that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  is  immense. 

The  reader  will  not,  we  trust,  grow  impatient  for  details  concerning  topics 
tiat  may  be  more  generally  interesting,  but  which  are,  unquestionably, 
"ifinilely  less  important.  Por  pictorial  descriptions  of  the  country  we  shall 
liave  abundant  scope  ere  long — "  the  Giant's  Causeway,"  one  of  Ireland's 
leading  wonders,  being within  aday's  journey  of  Belfast;  while, in  our  route, 
lie  old  heroic  Londonderry  ;  Donegal,  in  its  primeval  grandeur ;  graceful  and 
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beautiful  Fennanagh;  and  the  several  counties  of  wild  Connaught; — but  we 
shall  not  again  possess  opportunities  of  directing  attention  to  matters  conoem- 
ing  which  Information  is  absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  would  acquire 
clear  and  enlarged  views  of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  of  "  the  North.** 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  dull  and  tedious^  therefore^  we  must  confine 
ourselves,  for  a  time,  to  facta. 

As  Belfast  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  metropolis  for  the  Fresbyterians»  being 
the  place  where  their  synods  meet^  where  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  and 
talent  is  to  be  found  connected  with  their  body,  and  from  which  their 
periodical  and  other  publications  generally  issue^  this  seems  the  proper  oppor* 
tnnity  for  giving  an  account  of  that  important  portion  of  the  population  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Reformation  at  first  made  very  slow  firogre^B 
in  this  country ;  and  that^  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  a  number  of  sees  were  still  occupied  by  Boman  CathoUc  dignitariet. 
But,  even  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  members  of  the  Scottish  church  were 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  them  at  an  early  period  were  promoted 
to  influential  and  honourable  offices  *.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seTen- 
teenth  Century,  as  we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  estates  of 
some  of  the  Irish  nobles  who  had  been  engaged  in  treasonable  practices, 
were  forfeited,  and  a  considerable  part  of  six  of  the  northem  counties,  then 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  was  ^^  planted,"  under  the  patronage  cS 
King  James  I.,  with  colonists  from  Scotland  t>  by  whom  Fresbyterianism  was 


*  It  is  a  remark&ble  faot  that  tbe  fint  two  elected  FeUowi  of  the  Univenity  of  Dablin,  y 
Preabjtcrians. 

t  The  plantation  of  Ulster  was  not  eflPected  tili  the  leign  of  James  I.,  who  exerted  himtelf  Tlgonmaly  t» 
establish  bis  English  subjects  in  the  secure  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island.  Hif  objeet  ww 
not  to  aggnmdise  any  party,  so  much  as  to  exhibit  an  example  of  peaeefal  and  industrioot  tnbjecti  gowatd 
bj  English  la^s.  Sir  John  Davis  states  that  ^  he  made  greater  advancei  towards  the  reformatioii  otihtb  Uof- 
dom  in  nine  years,  than  had  bcen  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  that  had  elapeed  since  the  oonqueit  ww 
first  attempted."  (King  James*s  Works,  p.  259,  edit.  1613  ;  quoted  by  Hume,  chap.  xlvi.)  Vario«  plnt 
were  proposed  to  him  for  carrying  out  bis  views  ;  but  the  plan  submitted  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichetta',  a  toldfar 
of  greatexperience  in  the  Irish  wars,  was  preferred  to  all  the  others.  According  to  it,  the  allotmentt  of  laai 
to  private  individuals  were  to  be  of  thrce  kinds,  in  sections  of  1000,  1500,  and  2000  acret.  To  nake  tBflt 
allowance  for  glens,  bogs,  and  other  unprofitable  spots,  then  considered  irreclaimable,  a  tpeciM  of  aotM»»- 
ment  was  adopted,  known  to  this  day  as  **  Irish  Plantation  Measure."  The  sections  of  Uifeat  extoaC  wo 
generally  posscssed  by  persons  of  considerable  substance ;  each  one  was  reqnired  to  support  an  odoqooto 
number  of  English  or  Scotch  tenantry  armed,  and  to  build  a  good  substantial  hoose,  the  matctialt  of  HikUk 
were  stated.  This  class  of  proprietors  was  neither  expected  nor  requirtd  to  retide  on  their 
ments  until  the  expiration  of  five  years.  Proprietors  of  the  middle  class  were  obliged  to  erect  a  Um  aoV 
house,  and  to  support  a  proportional  number  of  armed  cultivators.  They  were  required  to  ftx  their  i 
thero  within  three  years ;  while  proprietors  of  the  third  class  were  obliged  to  redde  on  their  allotnM&to  ftt» 
manently  and  immediately.    (Carters  History  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  voU  i.)    Sir  Arthw  Cbkhotlir,  Ikt 
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introduced  into  Ulster,  and  soon  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country. 
These  Scotch  settlers  have  changed  the  extemal  as  well  as  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  northem  province.  About  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  most 
barbarous,  uncivilised,  and  wretched  portion  of  Ireland ;  it  has  become  the 
most  peaceable,  enlightened,  and  prosperous. 

Till  the  year  1634  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  an  independent 
national  establishment,  distinct  from  that  of  England.  About  twenty  years 
before  that  period,  a  "  Confession  "  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Ussher,  then 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Dublin,  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  a  convo- 
cation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Clergy,  and  confirmed  by  the  civil  authorities. 
It  was  framed  with  the  view  of  compromising  the  differences  between  the 
high-church  party  and  the  puritans,  and  so  preventing  a  schism  like  that  which 
had  occurred  in  England.  Ecclesiastical  afFairs  were  administered  in  the  same 
spirit ;  so  that  the  strictest  of  the  Presbyterians  found  no  difficulty  in  uniting 
with  Episcopalians.  They  were  allowed  to  omit  such  parts  of  the  Liturgy  as 
were  displeasing  to  them,  or  to  lay  it  whoUy  aside  if  they  chose.  Ordination, 
whenever  they  wished  it,  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  their 
scmples  *. 

iQtlior  of  the  pUntation  icbeme,  was  a  native  of  Devonfthire,  **  sonne  of  S'  Iohn  Chichkstor,  of  Raleiche,  K*." 
Aoecfdingly,  eztensire  immigrations  from  the  shircs  of  Monmouth  and  Devon  took  place  at  difTercnt 
timek  These  settlers  were  generally  located  in  the  southeni  districts  of  Antrim.  The  Company  in  London« 
to  vhieh  Sir  John  Davis  (p.  280)  refers,  effected  their  Settlements  chicfly  in  Dorry,  which  was  thcnce  called 
Uradonderry.  The  settlers  in  the  inland  coanties  consisted  partly  of  advcnturers,  wbo  pushcd  their  way  still 
farther  into  the  disturhed  districts,  and  partly  of  other  "planters,'*  Scotch  and  English,  allured  by  tho 
Iwpe  of  permanent  and  valuablc  Settlements.  Leland  says  the  king*8  instructions  directed  that  the  settlers 
i^old  occapy  tbe  mountains,  and  for  two  reasons  : — Ist,  not  to  irritate  the  Irish.  by  dispossessing  them  of  their 
IxRiseiand  lands  on  the  plains  ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  planters  might  he  located  in  a  moreadvantageous  position 
ia  tue  of  a  war.  He  adds  that  the  cnpidity  of  the  settlers  disregarding  this  wise  arrangement,  reversed  the 
laBf*!  Orders,  occapied  the  fertilo  plains,  driving  the  Irish  from  their  farms  and  habitations  to  the  mountains  ; 
tburanniDg  directly  in  the  fi^e  of  the  two  evils  against  which  James  wished  to  guard.  To  the  cxasperation 
pradoced  hy  tbe  rapacity  of  the  planters  Leland  ascribes  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  to  the  military  disadvantage 
•f  linni  in  the  open  plains,  ho  ascribes  the  disastrous  results  of  the  rising.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Ak  mors  eaatious  and  prudent  were  sometimes  ahle  to  secure  good  bargains,  and  to  make  gradual  acces- 
MBs  to  their  property,  from  various  caases.  Some,  with  the  proverbial  unsteadiness  of  soldiers,  prefeiTed 
torDiDg  their  allotments  into  cash,  and  seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere  ;  othcrs,  intimidated  no  doubt  by  the 
comity  which  i»  long  hereditary  between  the  victors  and  vanquished,  preferred  the  security  of  their  native 
hocMs.  Hence  many  large  and  yaluable  estates  in  Ulster,  at  this  day,  are  so  scattered  and  partitioned  as  to 
ikew  the  very  gradaal  means  by  which  they  hare  been  acquired. 

*  The  following  curious  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  was  managed  will  interest  the  reader.  It  is 
takeo,  after  Dr.  Reid,  from  the  life  of  Robert  Blair,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
tJbat  age,  who  had  been  a  ttrenuous  Opponent  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  invited  over  by  liord 
Cboeboy,  bnt  had  a  ttrong  aversion  to  settle  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  there  of  the  same  form 
«f  chnreh  goremmenL  We  give  the  story  in  bis  own  words ; — **  The  Viscount  Claneboy,  my  noble  patron, 
^  on  my  request,  inform  the  bishop  how  opposite  I  was  to  episcopacy  and  their  liturgy,  and  had  the 
nfloenee  to  procure  my  admission  on  easy  and  honourable  terms.     Yet,  lest  bis  lordship  had  not  been  piain 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  during  this  period  (1615  tili  1684),  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland  was  decidedly  and  essentially  episcopal;  but  that 
its  articles  were  so  framed  and  its  discipline  so  exercised,  as  to  permit  and 
induce  Presbyterians  to  enter  its  communion  and  remain  there.  Thus, 
Protestants  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  united  to  support  their  common 
cause. 

But,  in  1634,  another  convocation  was  held  in  Dublin,  ai  which,  rather 
than  hy  which,  this  policy  was  reversed.  The  plan  was  laid  by  Archbishop 
Land,  in  conjunction  with  Wentworth,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  latter.  Ussher, 
the  framer  of  the  original  Irish  "  Confession,"  was  now  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  talents,  his  high 
Station,  the  support  of  the  apostolic  and  exemplary  Bishop  Bedell,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  his  views,  he  was  unable  to  resist 
the  resolute  and  stern  Lord  Deputy,  who  fairly  overawed  the  convocation,  and 
triumphantly  carried  his  measures.  The  original  Irish  articles  and  canons 
were  annulled,  and  those  of  England  adopted ;  the  Presbyterians  were  driren 
from  the  church,  and  suffered  privations  and  persecution. 

The  terrible  rebellion  of  1641  swept  away  from  Ulster  almost  eyery  trace 
of  the  Protestant  church  establishment.  A  Scottish  army,  under  General 
Monro,  went  over  to  aid  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  and  the  Presbyterian 
chaplains  of  its  regiments  entered  with  amazing  energy,  zeal,  and  judgment 
on  the  unoccupied  field,  and  soon  completely  established  the  Presbyteriin 
interest  in  the  province. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  been  uniformly  favourable  to  an  hereditary  and  constitutional 
monarchy.  They  were  equally  opposed  to  the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  king, 
and  to  the  republicanism  of  his  parliament.  They  sought  the  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govemment,  in  Opposition  both  to  Prelacf, 
with  which  Charles  was  identified,  and  to  Independency,  which  was  the 
favourite  System  of  his  enemies.  Hence  they  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the 
triximph  of  either  party.     But  they  boldly  maintained  their  principles^  pro- 

cnough,  I  declared  mjr  opinion  fully  to  the  biihop  at  our  fint  meeting,  wnoA  found  him  ykUiDf  Wy— i  wif 
cxpectation.  The  bithop  aaid  to  me,  *  I  heur  good  of  jou,  and  will  impoee  no  cooditioBe  on  yen ;  I  mb  «U, 
and  can  teach  joa  ceremonics,  and  yoa  can  teach  me  eubttance ;  only  I  matt  ordain  yo««  ela«  MiÜMr  I  Mf 
yuu  can  annrer  the  law  nor  brook  the  land.'  I  antwered  him  that  hii  sole  ordinatioa  did  ntleriy  rwütBÜil 
ny  prindplet;  bat  he  replied,  both  wittily  and  subminively,  *  Whaterer  you  aoeonnt  of  Efiaoopacj,  yci  I 
know  you  accoant  a  Pratbytery  to  have  divine  Warrant ;  will  yoa  not  receiTO  onHnatioo  fimn  Mr.  Onaiaf» 
ham  and  the  adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come  in  among  them  in  no  other  relatioo  Umui  a  Pmkytcrf  * 
This  I  eonld  not  refute,  and  to  the  matter  waa  performed.** 
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tested  against  the  trial  of  the  king^  denounced  his  execution  as  murder/  and 
asser ted  the  rightof  his  son  to  the  throne.  Accordingly,  they  were  theobjects 
of  a  good  deal  of  severity  during  the  early  part  of  the  administration  of  Crom- 
welL  But  after  the  appointment  of  his  son  Henry  to  be  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  they  were  restored  to  favour.  An  arrangement  was  made,  whereby 
all  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  collected  into  a  common  fund  and 
diatribated  to  the  clergy  by  the  government.  In  this  distribution  the  Pres- 
byterian  ministers  and  the  Independents  shared;  and  deficiencies  were 
»applied  firom  the  public  revenues  of  the  state  f. 

At  the  Restoration  Episcopacy  was  re-established,  and  the  Irish  Presbyte* 
nans  were  again  driven  into  the  position  of  Dissenters.  They  were  not  only 
ejected  firom  their  churches  and  deprived  of  their  endowments,  but  were  for- 
bidden,  ander  heavy  penalties,  to  preach,  baptise,  or  exercise  any  other  fimction 
of  their  ministry. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  these  severities  were  relaxed ;  and 
while  every  effort  was  made  under  Charles  IL  to  subdue  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland^  their  brethren  in  Ireland  were  left  unmolested  by  the  same 
govemmenty  and  even  enjoyed  a  measure  of  favour.  In  1672  a  pension 
was  granted  to  their  ministers,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regularly 
paid. 

In  1688  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  almost  to  a  man,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  decision  ;  and  after 
the  Eevolution  their  ministers  received  a  grant  of  moneyfrom  the  crown,which^ 
in  different  forms,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of 
Bigium  Donum. 
The  Presbyterianism  of  Ireland  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  Scotland^ 

•  The  membcra  of  the  Prosbylery  of  Belfast  werc  among  tbe  first  to  testify  their  abhorrencc  of  the  act 
•f  tbe  Regiddes.  They  published  a  »olemn  declaration  of  their  opinions,  and  were  answered  in  no  gentle 
tvmi  by  DO  lets  a  controyenialist  than  John  Milton.  The  Presbytery,  who  called  themselves  ^^  watchmen 
in  Son,"  proteated  against  the  king's  murder,  andexhorted  all  persona  to  beware  uf  the  Engliih  Parliament- 
viui,  *<  lest  they  believe  lies  and  experience  an  eternal  condemnation.*'  The  gi-eat  poet  condescended  to 
Kwnlity  in  reply.  He  calls  his  opponents  "  egrcgious  liars  and  impostors,"  "  unhallowed  priestlings"  who 
^Mi|n  to  stir  up  th«  people  to  rebellion  "  from  their  unchristian  synagogue  at  Belfast,  in  a  barbarous  nook 
of  Ireland;"  he  characterises  their  assertions  as  ^'  impudent  falsehoods/'  charges  them  as  '<  blockish  Pres- 
brten  of  Clandeboy/'  with  ignorance  of  history,  sacred  and  profane ;  and  sums  up  all  by  repudiating  them 
ü  **b^land  thieve«  and  rcdshanks/* 

t  This  plan  originated  with  Fleetwood,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  who  thus  argues  for  the  pormission  to 
fiAtX  and  continne  it: — **  If  wee  may  have  libertie  to  collect  the  tythes  and  bring  them  into  one  tresuryei 
ssDowwee  doe,  we  shall  be  able  to  mainlane  a  gospel-ministry  in  Ireland  ;  and  by  this  meanes  they  having 
tlfp  u^ince  on  the  State  for  their  maintenanoe,  we  shall  be  able  to  restraine  some  troublespme  spirits,  which 
naj  be  too  apt  to  give  disturbances  to  the  publique  peace,  of  which  there  have  bine  sad  experience  in  the 
Bortii ;  and  His  doubted  that  most  of  them  continue  their  old  bitter  spirits." 
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and  therefore,  to  understand  its  position^  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  its  mother  country. 

All  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy  acceded  to  the  Kevolation  settlement 
A  handful  of  the  people,  however,  held  out,  and  would  acknowledge  neither 
the  civil  government  nor  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  After  a  consider- 
able  period^  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  named  M^Millan,  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  Other  ministers  subsequently  joined  them,  and  they  continaed 
to  increase.  They  claim  to  be  the  only  genuine  representatives  of  the  cid 
Covenanters,  and  profess  particular  attachment  to  the  views  of  Kichard 
Cameron,  whose  conduct  was  disapproved  of  as  violent,  and  his  opinions  as 
extreme,  by  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  church.  The  opinions  of  this  claas 
of  Presbyterians  spread  into  Ireland,  where  they  have  thriven  even  more 
than  in  Scotland.  They  call  themselves  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterians,**  or 
"  Old  Dissenters;"  and  are  popularly  denominated  *^  Cameronians,"  *'  Cove- 
nanters," or  "  M'Millanites." 

In  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  found  that  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  had  lost  ground  to  an 
incredible  extent  among  the  Scotch  clergy.  The  "  orthodox  "  ascribed  this 
to  the  establishment  of  patronage  by  the  Act  of  Anne  (1712).  The  faet  is,  it 
was  owing  primarily  to  the  fashionable  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  day; 
though  patronage,  vesting  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  in  the  class  most 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  that  fashion,  would  no  doubt  favour  the  ckange. 
The  Calvinists,  at  all  events,  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to 
enforce  the  discipline  of  the  church,  against  either  "  error  in  doctrine,**  or 
"  immorality  in  practice."  A  few  of  them  inveighed  with  great  vehemence 
against  this  ^^  degeneracy,"  and  against  patronage  as  its  cause :  but  the  nugo- 
rity  carried  matters  with  a  high  band ;  four  ministers  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  agitation,  were  suspended  from  their  office  by  the  General  Assembly. 
They  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded  to 
**  loose  them  from  their  congregations."  This  sentence,  too,  they  defied,  and 
their  congregations  adhered  to  them.  At  length,  about  1788,  they  formaDj 
withdrew  from  the  church,  and  were  soon  joined  by  ahnost  all  the  zealout 
Calvinists  of  the  establishment.  They  first  constituted  themselves  into  a 
presbytery ;  but  soon  became  numerous  enough  to  form  a  synod,  divided 
into  many  presbyteries.  The  religious  body  which  thus  originated  were 
called  "Seceders." 

In  Ireland,  also,  Calvinism  had  been  losing  ground,  though  not  quite  so 
rapidly  as  in  Scotland.  Subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  revived.     Its  revival  was  resisted ;  and  in  17S6 
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the  noh-subscribers  (forming  the  presbytery  of  Antrim)  were  separated  from 
the  synod  in  spiritual  afiairs,  though  they  still  acted  with  it  in  money  matters. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  rule  of  the  synod  itself  was  gradually  relaxed 
in  practice;  the  new  opinions  spread  rapidly  among  the  clergy,  and  were 
adopted  by  many  of  the  gentry. 

These  Irish  Pxesbyterians  whose  dislike  to  the  anti-calvinistic  doctrines^ 
or  "new  light/*  as  they  were  called,  was  most  intense,  applied  to  the 
Seceders  in  Scotland  for  ministers  who  would  preach  the  **  good  old  way.*' 
They  were  sent ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Scotch  Secession  church  was  planted  in 
Ireland  in  1742.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  the  ministers  of  this  new  body 
obtained  a  share  of  the  Regium  Donum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Century,  then,  the  Presby terians  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  the  foUowing  classes  : — 

I.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  who  considered  them- 
selyes  as  the  representatives  of  the  Scotch  establishment. 

II.  The  Southern  Association  or  Synod  of  Munster,  also  claiming  to  be  a 
hranch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  co-ordinate  with,  and  independent  of,  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  as  to  Jurisdiction;  but  holding  fraternal  intercourse  with 
4he  body. 

III.  The  Cameronians. 

IV.  The  Seceders. 

The  two  last  classes  adhered  strictly  to  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The 
Synod  of  Munster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  had  never  denied  or  rejected 
Calvinism  ;  their  principle  simply  was  non-subscription.  But  the  great  body 
of  their  members  were,  in  point  of  fact,  Arians  or  Socinians.  Different 
presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  used  different  degrees  of  strictness 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  young  men  entering  the  ministry ;  but 
the  lax  presbyteries  had  been  the  more  numerous  ;  and  consequently  a  very 
large  number  of  ministers,  holding  (more  or  less  openly)  the  "  new  light " 
opinions  were  found  in  that  body  also. 

In  1803  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  obtained  an 
increase  to  their  Regium  Donum  ;  but  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  recent 
msiUTections,deemed  it  necessary  to  attach  terms  to  the  grant,  which  had  been 
iitherto  unconditional.  They  required  that  each  minister  to  be  thereafter 
ordained  over  a  congregation  should  be  certified  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by 
two  magistrates,  as  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  should  be 
approved  of  by  him ;  thus  giving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  veto  on  the  recep- 
tion  of  Regium  Donum  by  each  minister,  at  the  time  of  bis  entering  on  a  eure 
of  sools.     The  Seceders  obtained  a  similar  augmentation  in  1809,  on  the  same 
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terms.  One  minister  only  ofthat  body  refused  to  share  in  the  enlarged  grant, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Lord  Lieutenants  veto  was  ''  inconsistent  with 
that  independence  of  the  church  for  which  Seceders  had  always  contended.^ 
To  this  yiew  six  or  seven  congregations  adhered,  who  were  in  time  provided 
with  ministers,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  decline  the  Regium  Danum* 
They  are  commonly  called  "  Primitive,  or  Independent,  Seceders." 

The  revival  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  the  Established  Church  by  Mr. 
Matthias  and  his  coadjutors,  and,  still  more,  the  electric  effect  produced  at  a later 
period  in  the  kindred  church  of  Scotland,  by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
stirred  up  the  slumbering  Evangelical  party  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and 
increased  their  numbers  and  their  power.  Their  leader  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
(now  Doctor)  Cooke,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  extraordinary  energy  oi 
character.  But  neither  Mr.  Cooke,  nor  his  friends,  ventured,  for  a  long  time, 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  expelling  the  holders  of  the  "  new  light "  opinions 
from  the  synod.  At  last,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  which,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  some  Unitarians  to 
professorships  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  some  one  twitted  Mr. 
Cooke  with  his  inconsistency  in  making  so  much  ado  about  placing  Arians  in 
merely  literary  situations,  while  he  himself  held  the  dosest  religious  oommu- 
nion  with  men  of  the  same  sentiments.  Mr.  Cooke  had  the  courage  at 
once  to  admit  the  inconsistency ;  but  the  mode  in  which  he  set  about  rectify- 
ing  it  was  different  from  that  which  the  propounder  of  the  argument  ex- 
pected.  He  ceased  not  his  Opposition  to  Arian  professors,  but  began  instantly 
to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Arians  from  the  synod.  This  proposal  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  majority  even  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  feared 
that  the  respectability  and  political  importance  of  the  body  would  be  injiured 
by  a  division.  But  the  feeling  of  the  laity,  who  had  not  tili  then  been 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  ^^  new  light "  doctrines,  was 
fairly  roused :  its  current  set  irresistibly  in  Mr.  Cooke's  favour ;  and  meaaurea 
were  adopted,  not  indeed  for  the  immediate  exclusion  of  Arians,  but  for  pie* 
venting  the  introduction  of  any  new  ministers  of  those  opinions,  in  order  %h^ 
the  System  might  be  annihilated  by  the  dying  off  of  those  who  held  it.  The 
zealous  and  conscientious  portion  of  the  Arians  did  not  choose  to  sulmiit  to 
have  their  principles  extinguished  by  this  slow  but  sure  process ;  and  diere» 
fore  after  resisting  and  ^'  remonstrating  "  in  vain  at  two  or  three  meetiiigs  of 
synod,  they  withdrew,  in  1829,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster."  A  few  ministers 
holding,  or  supposed  to  hold,  Arian  sentiments,  continued  to  remain  in  tha 
original  synod. 
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This  Separation  of  the  Arians  opened  the  way  for  a  uiiion  with  the 
Seceders,  who  were  strict  Calvinists,  and  whose  chief  ground  of  Opposition  to 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  been  the  "  latitudinarianism  "  which  admitted  Arians 
into  the  church.  Negociations  were  set  on  foot  in  1838  or  1839,  and  the 
Union  was  consummated  in  1840,  some  ten  or  twelve  ministers  only  of  the 
Seceding  denomination  holding  out  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  was  not  even  yet  sufficiently  pure. 

The  Synod  of  Munster,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  and  the  Remonstrants, 
have  recently  connected  themselves  for  certain  common  objeets,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Non-subscribing  Presbyterian  Association,"  though  each  of 
the  bodies  retains  its  independent  discipline  and  Jurisdiction. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  may,  therefore,  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing  heads : — 

I.  *^  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland." 
These  receive  Regium  Domim  :  they  are  Calvinists.  They  have  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  forty  congregations. 

II.  "  The  Non-subscribing  Presbyterian  Association."  They  enjoy 
Re^um  Donum,  They  are  Arians,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Synod  of  Munster.  The  number  of  their  congregations 
i«  twenty-seven. 

in.  '*  The  Cameronians  "  or  ''  Covenanters."  Their  principles,  which  we 
liave  already  stated,  debar  them  from  receiving  Regium  Donuniy  or  any  other 
endowment,  at  the  band  of  any  government  not  constituted  on  the  principles 
of  "  the  covenants  National  and  Solemn  League."  They  are  strict  Calvinists» 
They  have  about  thirty  congregations. 

IV.  "  The  Primitive  Seceders."  These  decline  Regium  Donum,  and  are 
Calvinists.     They  have  only  six  congregations. 

V.  The  Seceders  who  refused  to  unite  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  enter 
the  General  Assembly,  in  1840.  They  have  Regium  Donum,  and  are  Calvinists. 
Their  congregations  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 

The  annual  salary  now  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to  those  Presbyterian 
Diinisters  who  receive  Regium  Donum  is  seventy-five  pounds.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pastors  receive  for  their  maintenance,  from  the  people,  a  stipend 
Tarying,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  from  £20  or 
£30,  to  £200  or  £300  a  year. 

In  several  districts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  are,  almost 
ezclosively,  Presbyterians ;  so  that  in  several  large  parishes  the  members  of 
all  other  communions  together  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 
dozen.     In  1834,  according  to  the  Government  census,  the  Presbyterian  popu- 
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latlon  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  souls ;  bat  they 
have  ever  since  complained  that  they  were  greatly  underrated  in  that  enume- 
ration,  many  of  them  having  been  confounded  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  some  of  their  congregations  having  been  even 
altogether  overlooked.  We  believe  there  is  some  foundation  for  these 
complaints,  and  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  may  amount  to  nearly 
a  million  souls,  of  whom  probably  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
belong  to  the  "  General  Assembly." 

The  Irish  Presbyterians  are  principally  descended  firom  the  settlers 
who  formed  the  "  plantation "  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Many,  however, 
are  sprung  from  English  and  Scotch  non-conformist  refugees,  and  many 
from  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  Cromwell  and  of  William  III. 
who  settled  in  Ireland,  some  in  consequence  of  obtaining  grants  of  land,  and 
some  from  other  causes. 

At  one  time  many  of  the  principal  families  in  Ulster,  particularly  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  were  Presbyterians ;  but  their  descendants,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  conformed  to  the  Established  Church ;  and  their  example  is 
pretty  generally  followed  by  such  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 
as  have  attained  to  that  wealth  and  standing  which  enable  them  to  associate 
with  the  higher  ranks.  Of  the  remaining  Protestant  population — ^merchants, 
manufacturers,  shop-keepers,  farmers,  and  artisans,  the  vast  majority  are 
Presbyterians.  When  we  come  down  to  the  class  of  labourers,  we  find  the 
Proportion  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  much  larger,  amounting 
perhaps  to  nearly  one-half  the  Protestants  of  this  grade. 

The  above  account,  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  is  derived, 
chiefly,  from  the  admirable  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,** 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Reid,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  now  professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  work  rieh  in  original  research,  and 
Casting  much  light  on  the  civil  history  of  England  and  Ireland  ander  the 
Stuarts  and  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  third  volume,  bringing  down 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  to  the  present  day,  has  not  yet 
appeared ;  but  the  latter  parts  of  our  sketch  may  be  equally  relied  upon,  as 
our  materials  have  been  supplied  from  the  most  authentic  sources ;  and  we 
have  selected  from  them,  as  becomes  tourists,  nothing  but  a  simple  Statement 
of  facts. 

Although  a  piain  building,  the  Linen  Hall  is,  beyond  question,  the 
most  interesting  structure  in  Belfast.  It  is  cheering  in  the  highest  d^pree 
to  note  the  bustle  and  business  that  prevail  here  and  in  its  adjacent  wäre* 
houses.    We  have  no  intention  to  enter  at  much  length  into  a  history  of  die 
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great  —  indeed  stricüy   speaking  the   only 

some  obserra- 

tions  in  refer- 

ence  to  it  are 

indispensable 

in  treating  of 

"  the  North," 

and,  in  espe- 

cial,  the  great 

outlet   for  its 

linen  produce 

— ^Belfast. 
From   the 

time  of  Griral- 

dus  Cambren- 

sis,  the  manu- 

fitctore  of  linen  has,  imquestionably,  existed  in  Ireland  ;  linen  having  been 

the  material  of  the  saffron-coloured  shirts  which  formed  the  national  costume 
of  the  native  Irish.  Nor  was  "  Erin's  yellow  vesture  "  soon  abandoned. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis,  the  northem 
cbieftains  presented  themselves  at  court  in  this  characteristic  ^'  uniform  *.** 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  final  conquest  and 
plantation  of  Ulster,  that  linen  became  an  article  of  export.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  we  find  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford,  to  whom  Belfast,  and 
Ulster  in  general,  owes  no  little  gratitude,  exerting  himself,  with  his  usual 
energy,  in  the  promotion  of  the  manufacture.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused 
flai-seed  to  be  brought  from  Holland,  and  induced  Spinners  and  manufac- 
turers,  from  the  Netherlands  and  France,  to  settle  in  Ireland.  Nay,  so 
warmly  did  he  enter  into  the  matter,  that  he  himself  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness,  and  expended  in  it  30,000/.  of  his  private  fortune. 

The  civil  commotions  which  immediately  ensued,  frustrated  for  a  time  the 
designs  of  the  noble  linen-merchant.  They  were  not,  however,  destined  to 
prove  utterly  firuitless.     After  the    Restoration  had  insured   something  of 

tranquillity,  they  were  again  adopted  and  acted  upon,  during  the  second  vice- 

*  The  caltiTation  of  flax  and  the  manu&cture  of  linen  have  becn,  indeed,  pursned  in  Ireland  since  tbe 
remotest  period  of  anthentic  history.  Some  acta  of  Henry  VIII.  refer  to  the  linen  yarn  of  Ireland.  In 
1599,  the  lecretary  of  Lord  Mountjoy  writes,  "  that  Ireland  yields  mach  flax,  which  the  inbabitant«  vork 
iDto  jara,  and  export  in  great  quantity."  We  have  many  records  of  the  importation  of  linen  and  linen  yarn 
from  IreUnd  to  England  dnring  the  cighteenth  Century.  In  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  Irish  linen 
ywn  was  med  u  warp  for  large  quantitics  of  goodo,  xvefted  with  cotton,  which  were  manufactured  in  Man- 
dieeter  daring  this  period. 
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royalty  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  This  nobleman  sent  persons  into  the  Nether- 
lands^  to  render  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  raising  flax,  and 
also  procured  manufacturers  from  Brabant,  France,  and  Jersey.  So  successful 
were  these  and  other  measures  of  Ormond,  that  on  his  qnitting  the  govemment 
of  Ireland,  in  1669,  the  linen  trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  fully  established. 

Soon  after,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  received  an  additional  Impulse 
from  the  settlement  in  the  north — nnder  the  auspices  of  govemment — of  a 
body  of  French  refugees,  compelled  to  abandon  their  country  by  the  revoca- 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  By  these,  the  manufacture  of  damask  and  cambric 
was  successfully  introduced,  and  important  improvements  were  effected  in  the 
growth  of  flax,  and  the  bleaching  and  preparation  of  linen  *. 

In  1698  (as  we  have  stated  elsewhere)  the  English  houses  of  Farlia- 
ment,  actuated  by  a  spirit  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  characterise, 
addressed  William  III.,  praying  that  his  Majesty  would  begraciously  pleased 
to  take  measures  for  discouraging  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and 
establishing  that  of  linen  in  its  stead.  To  these  addresses  suitable  answers 
were  retumed;  and  the  obnoxious  manufacture  was  crushed  accordingly. 
From  this  period,  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  taken  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  State  ;  and  all  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  encouragement  put 
in  motion,  to  secure  its  prosperity.  In  171 1,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed 
to  watch  over  its  progress,  to  whom,  among  other  duties,  were  assigned  thoee 
of  distributing  in  premiums  a  large  sum,  granted  annually  by  ParHament, 
und  of  providing  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  manufacture.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  this  board,  public  Halls  were  erected  at  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Newry,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade ;  regulations 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linen  were  established ;  and  officers  were 
appointed  in  the  several  districts  to  enforce  their  observance.  About  the 
same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  English  legislature,  which  had 

*  Previoug  to  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  we  have  no  authentic  document  to  proTe  that  •ojrthhv 
hut  the  coarser  fabrics  of  linen  were  produced  by  Irish  weaven.  At  that  time,  howeTer,  aome  iotellifettt 
manufactarert  from  the  north  of  France  emigratcd  to  Ireland  and  brought  with  them  the  knowlcdge  of  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen,  damask,  and  cambric.  These  persons  received  grants  of  money  from  tke  Ink 
Parliament  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time  they  inciirred  in  tcaching  the  people  the  manncr  of 
growing  and  preporing  flax  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  lincns.  Theie  Instructions  embrace  the  whol«  roatiM 
of  the  manufacture,  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax  seed,  to  the  Separation  of  the  coaraer  from  the  Haer  portkat 
of  the  flax  by  the  process  of  hackling,  and  thus  fitting  it  for  the  Operation  of  the  spinning-wheel,  whieh  eoB. 
Terted  the  flax  into  the  thread  (technically,  linen  yam)  from  which  the  linen  was  afterwardt  manu&etiira^ 
They  likewise  gave  instruclions  u  to  the  best  method  of  boiling,  bleaching,  and  prepaiing  the  liotB  ier 
market.  After  the  period  when  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  improved  by  the  Instructions  of  thoee  Presch 
refugees,  the  manufacture  of  linen  continued  to  advance.  The  implements  employed  in  the  ▼ariooa  proeeaca 
of  the  manufacture  were,  however,  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
eigfateenth  Century  that  much  advancement  was  made  either  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  departmentt. 
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enacted  thät  the  dead  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  linen  scarfs  and 
hat-bands  were  authoritatively  introduced  at  funerals.  In  1743,  the  first 
bounties  were  gränted  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen.  This  system  was 
only  discontinued  in  1832. 

Water  power  about  that  time  was  generally  introduced  to  set  in  motion 
the  mills  for  washing  and  beetling  the  linen  cloth,  which  Operations  had 
preTiously  been  performed  in  an  imperfect  and  tedions  manner  by  manual 
labour.  The  chemical  Operations  of  bleaching  had  likewise  been  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  scientific  rules  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  Tarious  powerful  agents  required ;  the  want  of  which  had  often  caused 
the  merely  practical  man  to  sustain  serious  loss. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  certain  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
linen  manufacture  in  Ireland.  The  only  facts  by  which  we  may  approximate 
to  its  amount,  are  afibrded  by  Custom-house  returns,  which  do  not  reach  back 
to  an  early  date,  and  are  wanting  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1825.  The 
average  quantity  of  linen  exported  annually  from  Ireland,  during  the  periods 
ending  March,  1790,  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  respectively,  were  as  follow  : — 

March  1790 34,191,754  yards. 

1800  36,112,369     do. 

1810 40,751,889     do. 

1820  48,265,711     do. 

The  last  available  return  is  that  furnished  by  the  Railway  Commissioners 
for  1835  ;  by  which  it  appears,  there  were  shipped  from  Ireland  in  that  year 
70,209,572  yards  of  linen,  the  value  of  which  was  3,730,854/. 

At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Ulster, 
cannot  be  less  than  £4,000,000  Sterling.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
.in  all  branches  of  the  manufacture,  is  about  170,000 ;  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  500,000  derive  their  subsistence  from  it.  The  annual  amount  of  wages 
may  be  calculated  at  £1,200,000  ;  and  the  total  capital  employed,  in  all 
i^ranches  of  the  business,  is  estimated  at  £5,000,000  Sterling.  The  fall  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  linen  cloth  since  1823,  has  been  extraordinary. 
Xhe  article  which  was  then  sold  at  2s,  Id,  per  yard,  could,  in  1831,  be  bought 
at  1*.  4d,,  and  in  1841,  at  ll^d. ;  whilst  now,  1842,  it  is  worth  only  9d, ! 

The  great  increase  in  the  quantity  exported,  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  gradual  Substitution  of  mill-spun  for  hand-spun  yarn,  by  which  a  consi- 
derable  diminution  in  the  cost  of  the  production  has  been  effected.     The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  spinning  linen  yarn,  although,  doubtless,  affording 
employment  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  population,  has  been  productive  of 
anything  rather  than  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  weaver.     Towards 
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the  end  of  last  Century,  and  subsequently,  while  spinning  by  band  continaed 
remunerative,  the  linen-weaver,  in  the  country  districts  of  Antrim,  Down, 

and  Armagh,  enjoyed, 
for  an  Irish  peasant,  a 
high  degree  of  comfort. 
Generally  possessed  of 
a  small  holding  of  land, 
the  loom  supplied  him- 
self  and  bis  sons  witb 
regulär  employment,  in 
the  intervals  of  agricul- 
tural  labour ;  while  the 
females  of  bis  family 
found  nearly  constant 
occupation  in  the  spin- 
ning  of  flax,  often  the 
produce  of  bis  own  farm. 
A  web,  when  finished,  was  readily  disposed  of  at  one  of  the  numerous 
markets  attended  by  the  linen  factors.  The  introduction  of  machinery  neces- 
sarily  effected  a  total  change.  Female  labour  was  at  onee  rendered  com- 
paratively  valueless ;  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  yam  comparatively 
impossible.  The  weaver  nowfelt  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  a  manufacturer,  from  whom  he  receives  the  yarn,  and  to  whom  be 
retums  the  web,  when  woven.  A  large  share  of  the  profit,  which  formerly 
aecrued  to  the  weaver,  has  been  thus  transferred  to  other  quarters  *. 


*  Cur  lady  readen,  wc  hope,  feel  a  suflScicnt  interest  in  Irish  productiont  to  be  glad  to  know  that  tb« 
manufacture  of  fine  cambric  has  been  brought  to  great  perfcction  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  proenrad, 
Ihrough  tbe  attention»  of  Mr.  Roddy,  in  Belfast,  a  pocket-handkerchief  tbat  may  rie  with  the  predvctieBt  of 
France — the  riviere  round  the  cdge  waa  perfecta  and  the  texture  an  extnordinary  improvemont  uponuiyvo 
had  previously  seen  from  native  looms.  Wc  also  inspected,  personally,  not  only  the  maou&ctarert*  Itomw, 
but  the  rooms  of  females  who  eam  their  bread  by  muslin  embroidery.  Many  of  the  maou&eiaren  hav» 
their  pattcrns  drawn  in  Scotland,  and  use  Scotch  muslin;  still  the  amount  of  money  spread  tbroogh  the 
north  by  ^^tprigging"  is  amazing^  wlien  we  bcar  in  mind  that  it  is  disperaed  in  tarnt,  in  general»  of  froB 
eighteenpence  to  three  Shillings  and  sizpence,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  fi^e  Shillings  per  week.  Tbe  indottty 
which  progresset  tteadily  in  the  d\?ellings  of  the  poor,  is,  to  ut,  much  more  interettiog  tban  that  whiek 
proceeds  in  the  crowdcd  rooms  of  laigc  establishments  ;  it  was  pcculiaily  pleaaing  to  witneM  the  tatomd  we 
had  iu  scTcral  instancet  to  press  through  bofoi*e  wc  could  entcr  the  houses  of  Mr.  John  Holden  and  otkvi, 
who  employ  many  hundred  females  in  '*  white>work.''  Some  very  old  womcn  waited  with  the  *'  vaininf,** 
or  '^  tambouring«"  or  "wemngf*  of  their  daughters  and  grand-daughtert ;  othen,  Scotch-lookinf  giflt, 
whose  fair  complcxions  and  soft  white  hands  told  that  their  employment  waa  in  "  daintie  work/*  atiM  for 
payment  (and  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  northcrns  understand  the  Talue  of  time) ;  and  otkcta,  **wce 
lassics,**  brought  their  '*  spriggins/*  on  cheap  and  infenor  muslin — proving  that  big  and  little  aeek  aad 
find  employment.      The  ladics  who  wear  the  *'  Rachel'*  coUar,  or  more  modern  **  manarina ea^/'  Kttla 
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There  are  few  matters  that  interested  us  so  much^  in  our  yoiing  days,  as 
the  cottage  culture  and  manufactore 
of  flax.  First,  the  small  fiurmer 
sowed  bis  plot  of  this  exquisite  and 
graceful  little  plante  and  bis  wife 
weeded  it  with  great  care ;  then, 
when  the  petals  of  the  blue  and 
gracefiil  flowers  had  dropped  off, 
and  the  State  of  seed-pod  proved 
that  the  plant  was  thoroughly  ripe, 
it  was  "  pulled/'  or  "  plucked/'  in 
small  hands-fiill  at  a  time ;  these 
were  laid  upon  the  ground^  two  and 
two,  across  each  other,  and  much 
good  or  evil  was  supposed  to  arise 
firom  having  a  "  lucky  "  hand  to  lay 
the  first  "  cross ;"  they  (the  small 
fiumers)  seldom  "  stacked  "  their 
fiax  so  as  to  steep  it  the  next  sea- 
son,  or  iinderstood  the  art  of  "  rip- 
pUng*^  it,  (t.  e.)  drawing  the  flax 
through  an  iron  comb  fixed  in 
a  block    of  wood;    the  capsules   which  are 


thus  broken   off   fall    into    a 


imagine  the  ranous  handsit  passca  through  before  it  is  fit  to  be  displavcd  on  thcir  fair  Shoulders :  it  comes  to 
Mr.  Holden^a  cleanand  well-regulatcd  vrarehouse,  for  inatance,  a  ma&a  of  muslin,  the  huc  of  brown  holland; 
thenit  is  marked  off,  theo  put  into  a  sort  of  printing-machine,  and  it  comcs  forth  with  its  future  pattem 
stunped  upon  it ;  it  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  "  sewer,*'  who  "  does"  whatever  **  sewing"  is  neces- 
ivy  ;  it  is  then  tumed  over  to  the  "  veiner,**  and  then  to  the  skilful  *'  opencr  •/*  one  pcrson  seldom  excels  in 
ibcTsnous  stitches;  those  we  have  named  work  chicfly  for  "home  consumption,"  while  the  '*  tambourers" 
pW  their  needles  for  the  foreign  markets,  as  tamboured  muslin  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  the  ladies  of 
England.  Mr.  Holden  emplo}s  from  sizteen  to  twenty  weavers,  so  that  bis  muslin  is  literally  "  home- 
«ttde;**  be  had,  last  August,  twelve  hundred  sewers,  two  hundred  tambourers,  two  hundred  veiners,  and 
from  tweWe  to  cightecn  openers,  constantly  occupicd ;  besides  employing  seven  or  cight  agents  in  different 
Pvts  of  the  country,  eachof  whum,  in  their  tum,  employ  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundixd  and 
^fty  worker«.  We  hopc  that  such  cstablishments  will  increasc.  Instead  of  a  large  family  of  girls  being  a 
■uillstone  about  the  day-labourer's  neck,  they  support  themselves  ;  and  the  same  fire-liglit,  candle-light, and 
^wclling  necenary  for  two  or  three,  scrvo  for  a  numerous  and  industrious  progeny.  One  of  the  girls  of  the 
**iiie  family  Teins,  another  sews,  another  tambours.  It  is  true  they  are  not  paid  as  we  think  they  dcserve  to 
^  :  tlthough,generally  speaking,  even  the  cmployer  does  not  receive  as  much  as  in  England  would  be  considered 
"^^uneration  for  bis  ontlay,  bis  risk,  bis  time,  and  troublo  ;  still  if  the  poor  have  but  little  with  this  System, 
^iboütit  they  would  have  nothing.  **  It  is  not  much,  to  be  sure,"  said  a  poor  woman,  who  had  just  been  paid 
fof  lome  werk, — ^**  It  is  not  much,  but  without  it  we  might  die  for  want  of  food."  A  lady  of  considerable  intcl- 
^*gcace  of  mind  and  quaintness  of  manner  oncc  said  to  us,  *^  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  blessings  that 
^^»tarise  from  the  employment  of  women  in  this  way,  that  I  ha?e  even  my  flannel  petticoals  embroidered." 
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basket  beneath;  then  they  proceeded  to  steep,  or  as  they  called  it, 
"  bog  "  it. 

"  And  why  do  you  ^  bog  it,'  Larry  ? "  we  inquired  once  of  an  cid  fellow 
who  was  reported  to  have  "  a  mighty  lucky  band  entirely  about  flax." 

"  Is  it  why  we  bog  it,  dear  ? — Why  then  you  see,  we  must  all  pass  through 
the  waters  of  tribulation  to  be  purified,  and  so  must  the  flax — ^the  bad  you 
see,  and  the  good,  in  that  small  plant  is  glued  together,  and  the  water 
melts  the  glue,  so  that  they  divido — and  that's  the  sense  of  it,  dear  !  " 

In  bogging,  they  placed  heavy  stones  over  it  in  the  water  to  prevent  its 
being  disturbed,  and  then  it  was  left  to  the  decay  incidental  to  its  Situation. 
In  our  progress  through  the  north  we  were  always  reminded  of  our  proximity 
to  a  bogging  Station,  by  the  very  offensive  smell  of  the  decaying  flax.  We 
knew  a  thrifty  housewife,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  county  Wexford, 
who  never  would  "bog"  her  flax,  but  spread  it  thinly  over  her  meadow, 
pouring  water  upon  it,  if  the  season  was  dry,  and  suffering  the  grass  to  grow 
up  through  it ;  by  this  means  she  not  only  saved  the  seed,  but  declared  that 
the  thread  made  from  flax  prepared  in  this  way  was  stronger  and  whiter  than 
'that  which  had  been  bogged.  We  cannot  vouch  for  her  judgment  being 
correct ;  we  only  State  the  fact.  Others  will  seek  putrid  water,  and  lay  mud 
over  the  flax,  to  assist  its  decomposition ;  but  this  certainly  stains  the  flax. 
And  the  flax  steepers  of  Courtray  are  so  particular  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
water  that  they  construct  boxes  for  holding  the  flax,  and  sink  them  in  their 
river,  so  that  the  water  may  flow  under  and  over  them ;  the  flax  so  prepared 
takes  longer  steeping  than  it  does  when  "  bogged,"  but  the  colour  is  so  mach 
flner,  that  flax  is  sent  to  be  steeped  in  the  Lys  from  every  part  of  Flanders. 

After  it  had  been  "  bogged  "  a  sufficient  time,  according  to  the  cottage 
System,  it  was  either  dried  in  the  open  air,  or,  [as  illustrated,]  placed  upon 
rafters,  over  a  low  fire,  and  watched  and  turned  by  some  careful,  thougk 
perhaps  ragged,  urchin,  well  trained  for  the  purpose.  When  perfectly  dry, 
the  brown  coarse-looking  bundles  of  stalks  were  either  heaped  upon  some 
"  wattles  "  laid  beneath  the  thatch  for  the  purpose,  to  wait  the  time  for 
"  scutching," — generally  the  winter's  work — or  carefully  piledin  the  "  bam.** 
When  the  flax  was  "  scutched  " — and  one  neighbour  was  always  ready  to 
assist  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  domestic  Operation — ^the  arrival  of  an 
itinerant  flax-dresser  was  eagerly  looked  for.  You  would  know  the  **  flax* 
dresser"  at  once  ; — he  carried  his  "hackles"  of  various  sizes,  strapped  acro88 
his  Shoulders ;  the  weight  obliged  him  to  stoop  forward,  yethe  walkedwith  the 
air  of  a  man  assured  of  a  chcerful  welcome,  and  usually  lightened  his  joumey 
with  a  song.     In  the  "  big  farm-houses  "  a  room  was  set  apart  for  his  peculiar 
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tise ;    as  the  process  is  dirty,  particularly  the  first  passing  of  the  rough 

flax  through  the  coarser  hackles ;  and  he  was  plentifully  supplied  with  beer 

^'to   keep   his  throat  from  the 

dryness."      In     the     evenings, 

his   well-known  social  qualities 

were  called  into  action.    Passing 

his  life  in  wandering  &om  house 

to  house^  he  was  a  chronicler  of 

all  the  extraordinary  events  that 

ever  had  occurred,  and  his  voice 

sometimes  swelled  into  song^  or 

was  modulated  as  a  racorUeur,  so 

as    to    strike   terror,    or  create 

sympathy^  according  as  the  case 

might  be.    One  in  particular,  we 

well  remember,  a  simple^  gentle- 

minded  man  "  from  tlie  north," 

though  rejoieing  in  the  southern 

name  of  0*Flaherty  *,  who  was 

particularly  indignant  at  the  in- 

trodaction   of    what  was  called 

"  water-bogging" — that  is,  as  we 

have  Said,  steeping  flax  in  running 

water,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  decay  for  a  certain  period  in  putrid  water. 


*  O'Flahertj  used  to  illustrate  his  theory  by  a  story.     Our  readers  will,  we  hope,   think   it  worth  pro. 

•erring;  it  has,  at  least,  the  recommendation  of  trulh.     **  I'U  teil  you,"  he  said  in  his  miDgled    dialect  of 

Scotcb  aod  Irish,  **  a  thing  now  that  happened  in  my  ain  fine  country ;  they  call  it  by  the  name  of  Donegal. 

Tliere  war  two  brothera  livin'  on  the  mountain  ;  an^  though  none  kiiew  bow  they  lived,  none  cared  to  ask  'em  ; 

by  cauie  of  the  chararter  they  had  for — no  one  knew  what,  but  it  was  nae  good — Y\\  not  say  but  it*8  ayc  hard 

tovant  a  bit  of  meat — and  sec  such  a  thing  as  a  wild  animal,   a  hare  or  rabbit,  or  bits  of  birds — ^and  they 

»portin'  through  the  air  or  on  the  earth — and  to  say  they  must  not  be  toucbed  or  snared — but  it's  not  honest 

Ufünga  poor  man'«  pig  or  sheep— and  that's  what  they  did  ;  though  no  one  in  them  days  dared  say  as  much. 

^ell,  one  of  these  lads  was  married  to  a  fine  coniely  lass,  but  whoso  face  was  deeply  marked  with  the  smalU 

pox;  ihe  was  aa  noble  a  figure  as  ever  sprang  over  a  mountain  or  forded  a  stream  ;  and  her  eyes  were  as  blue 

i*tbe  itar-flower  of  the  flax ;  but  her  face,  as  I  have  said,  was  marked  ^ith  small-pox  ;  and  I  wish  you  to 

'wiembcr  that^  because  it  proves  what  I  have  said,  that  everything  in  the  world  could  be  saved  by  bogging. 

°cr  hasband  treated  her  cruelly  with  his  hands,  and  sho  was  not  bchindhand  with  her  tougue,  but  gave  it 

hiin  right  and  left ;  laying  the  weight  of  it  on  him — and  what  is  heavier  than  a  woman's  tongue  1 — when,  onco, 

*"»f»roddcn  betumed  onhei  like  a  wild  Indian  as  he  was,  and  knocked  her  down;  and  one  that  was  by  told 

*«be'<i  never  forget  her  staggering  to  her  feet  again  ;  and  turning  on  him,  saying  in  adeep,  bitter  voice,  *  that 

^b«rc  waa  Buch  a  thing  as  law  in  the  land,  and  she*d  find  her  way  to  a  magistiate  before  the  ncxt  8un-8et.* 

^i>c  Arne  lad  remarked  the  look  the  one  brother  gave  the  other  ;  as  the  poor  lass,  bleeding  and  twisting  with 

^^  though  not  a  tcar  dimmed  her  eye»,  crept  to  her  bed. 
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While  the  girls  were  employed  in  scutching,  it  was  his  wont  to  instruct 

them  by  practical  lessons  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  linen,  and  to  reliere 
his  dryer  details  by  the  recital  of 
pleasant  stories;  generally,  howeyer, 
bearing  in  some  way  or  other^  upon 
the  favourite  theme  of  his  discourse. 
"  Scutching  "  was  performed  either 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  a  rüde  flat 
pillar,  prepared  for  the  pnrpose — ^the 
Operator  beating  the  flax  with  one 
hand^  with  a  heavy  instrumenta  and 
with  the  other  band  drawing  it  back, 
gradually,  as  it  was  beaten. 

Boilingy  or  as  they  generally  call  it, 
sealding  the  thread^    is    an  Operation 
performed  by  the  tallest  and  strengest  woman  of  the  cottage,  because  '*  she 


<<  Whether  8he  ever  roM  from  it  again  will  never  be  known  now.  She  disappearad  firmn  Um  moontaiA, 
aod  the  glen  mw  her  no  more ;  her  hutband  taid  she  went  into  Scotland  to  her  people ;  and  there  waa  a  htm 
ttir  about  it  for  a  while.  Thejr  were both  sent  to  jail  on  taspicioa  of  making  awajr  with  her;  bat  nothing eovld 
be  made  of  it ;  and  tbejr  both  died  as  if  they  had  been  peaceable  «ell-cooducted  men  all  the  dajt  of  thdr 
lives.  One  was  killed  to  pieces  in  a  faction  fight,  and  another  died  in  his  bed  firom  the  clip  of  a  ttooe  Iw  ftl 
in  the  head  through  his  old  practices.  Well,  all  was  foigotten  about  the  poor  lass;  and  many  aaid,  if  the 
one  (the  husband)  wbo  died  in  his  bed,  had  done  the  murder,  he  wonld  ha^e  owned  to  it  in  bis  bat  boan;  H 
was  foigotten,  al  I  said,  like  the  smoke  of  flaz  that  leaves  no  mark  upon  the  wiiids.  One  daj,  tbe  old  piMt 
was  füll,  and  a  neighbour  wanted  room  for  some  flax,  and  he  wcnt  to  dig  so  as  to  let  the  water  paaa  6001  one 
place  to  another,  and  l  went  with  him.  We  worked  on  pretty  brisk  for  a  while,  and  then  something  pteveated 
our  going  on,  and  the  impediment  was  a  piece  of  bog-wood  thicker  by  twice  than  my  body.  We  got  it  out  at 
lut ;  and  if  we  did  we  saw  sometbing  softish  lying  in  a  hole  below  it,  where  it  had  lain  over  like  a  bridge,  aad 
the  man  probed  his  way,  and  then  raised  up — a  woman*s  body  I  And  when  I  saw  it,  all  I  oould  do  waa  to 
pray  to  God  !  I  thought  I  should  have  died ;  I  knew  the  face  well ;  tumed  upwards  as  it  waa  with  a  gaali 
across  the  throat  wide  enough  to  let  out  a  thousand  lives  ;  the  pock  roarks  were  u  deep  as  eTei^-4eep !  aad 
the  long  black  hair  streamed  away  from  her  head  ;  and  though  she  had  lain  there,  tumed  of  fivo-aad-twoatj 
years,  her  skin  was  as  white  as  paper ! — and  you  could  ha^e  woTen  a  web  out  of  her  hair ;  thoio  Uj  tbo  poar 
laas — sent  out  of  the  world  by  sinners,  worse,  worse  than  herseif.  All  wbo  did  not  remember,  cried  oatfbr  tht 
murderers,  thinking  the  deed  was  but  just  done ;  but  me  and  a  few  more  knew  better ;  and  wo  also  kntw  tiMl 
though  they  had  passed  from  the  world  without  being  punished  by  man,  the  Lord  kept  oount  of  thoir  iaiqoity. 
The  priest  never  said  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  either,  but  more  than  him  prayed  long  and  deq»  wImh  tko  poar 
mnrdered  woman  was  laid  in  holy  ground. 

<<  It  isnH  a  pleasant  story  to  teil,'*  the  flaz-dresser  would  usually  obaenre  in  conclusioD ;  **  bat  wfaoa  ] 
run  down  bogwater,  and  say  it  blots  or  discolours,  it  is  but  natural  I  should  remember  tho  bodj  with  ita  1 
aa  white  aa  camlric,  that  came  up  from  the  den  of  the  black  bog-waten." 

If  this  anecdote  did  not  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare  to  it,  we  might  reUto  maay  of  tW 
stories  told  us by  our  ancient friend  the  flaz-dresser;  his  arrival  at  **  our  old  home'*  waa  »  tomptation  to  tho 
kitchen  tliat  we  could  never  resist. 
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has  more  command  over  it."  The  thread,after  spinning,  is  put  into  the  iron-pot 

commonly  used  for  boiling 

potatoes ;  it  is  filled  some- 

times  with  piain  water,  with 

perhaps    the    addition    of 

8craped  soap,  soda,  wood- 

ash,   which  they  keep  for 

the   purpose,  anything  to 

soften  its  texture,  and  then 

placed  over  the  fire ;  when 

it  is  considered  sufficiently 

"  scalded,"  it  is  taken  off, 

tumed  round  and  round  by 

a  great  stick,  and   wrung 

with   the  hands,  then  put 

on  again ;  and  this  is  re- 

peated  until  the  thread  is 

thoroughly    cured    of   its 

harshness ;  when  it  is  taken 

to  "running  water, "beetled 

by  old  and  young,  dried  upon  the  grass,  boiled  again  and  again  in  pure 

water,  again  dried  and  bleached,  and  then  consigned  to  the  loom  of  the  rustic 

weaver*. 

Linen  is  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  flax  plant  (Linum  usitatissimum) 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  to  four  feet.  As  it  produces  a  pretty 
blue  flower,  the  fields  where  it  is  grown  present  a  very  gay  appearance  at 
the  period  of  flowering.      When  the  flower  falls  off,  the  seed-vessels  are 

*  With  ftll  the  improvcments  that  bavc  boen  introduced  in  the   macbinery  for  spinning  flax,  it  has,  as 

yet,  been  found  imposaible  to  produce  a  thread  finer  than  400  leas  (120,000  yards)  to  the  pound  ;  whereas 

Üie  baod  fpinniojr-wbeel  has  produced  some  so  fine  as  8,400  leas :  and  the  manufacture  of  cambric  is  at 

pr«ent  saffering  from  a  want  of  yarn  sufficiently  fine  to  make  the  best  dcscriptions  of  this  article.     The 

Wlowing  eztract  from  Stuart's  **  Ilistory  of  Annagh  "  will  show  the  perfection  which  has  been  attaincd  in 

'^e  ipinniog  of  flax  by  the  band  spinning-wheel.     "  At  Dundonnald,  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  Feh.  1799,  ft 

*oni»n,  out  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flax,  which  cost  about  two  Shillings,  produced  yarn  of  so  fine  a 

^ttait,  as  to  seil  for  5/.  2^.  i^d.     A  Miss  M'Quillan,  in  Comber,  county  of  Down,   spun  768  leas  out  of 

'^w  pound  of  flax,  producing  12  leas  every  fortnight.     She  split  the  fibre  with  a  needle  to  give  this  degrce  of 

™«i«tt.    Twclve  leas  were  lately  spun  in  Belfast,  weighing  three  drachms  and  a  half,  about  876  leas  to  the 

I*«n4.    Twelve  leas  have  since  been  spun,  equal   to   1,560  leas  to  the  pound;  but  in  Dccem her  1815, 

'^'llUm  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Woodbank,  near  Gilford,  had  in    bis  posscssion  twelve  leas  of  yam,  spun  by 

^*lnerine  Woods,  of  Dunmorc,  near  Ballynahinch,  aged  about  15  ycars,  which  weighed  exactly  ten  grains, 

P^above  8,400  leas,  or  2,520,000  yards,  to  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  flax  :  17Ibs.  6oz.  3idrs.  of  this  yam 

^ö'üd  conlain  a  thread  24,912  Englieh  miles  in  length,  equal  to  the  circumfercncc  of  the  earth.'» 

*»«..  III.  K 
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quickly  formed,  but  are  not  allowed  in  general  to  come  to  maturity,  as  the 
plant  is  pulled  when  the  stalk  is  still  a  little  greenish,  it  having  been  found 
by  experience  that  by  this  means  a  finer  description 
of  flax  is  produced. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  Cen- 
tury great  advances  have  been  made  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  linen  manufacture^  with  the  exception  of 
the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  flax.  In  this  de- 
partment  we  are  still  far  outstripped  by  the  farmers 
of  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly  fact,  that^  while  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  Community  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  brought  the  linen  manu- 
facture  to  a  perfection  nnequalled  in  the  world,  the 
Irish  farmer  has  remained  stationary,  wedded  to  old 
prejudices^  and  producing  flax  no  better  than  his 
ancestors  had  done  fifty  years  ago  *. 

Within  the  past  year  a  society  has  been  esta- 
blished  at  Belfast,  for  the  improvement  of  the  growth 
of  flax  in  Ireland.  Under  its  auspices  a  nomber  of 
young  men  have  been  sent  over  to  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  to  be  instructed  in  the  best 
methods  of  bringing  the  flax  plant  to  the  highest 
State  of  perfection.  Two  practical  Belgians  have 
likewise  been  brought  over  to  give  their  assistance ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  improvement  of  this  important 
plant  will  be  introduced  both  among  the  farmers  and  landlords,  which  may 
ultimately  assist  materially  in  advancing  the  Irish  linen  manufacture  f* 


*  It  is  caiculated  that  about  25,000  tonB  of  flax  per  anaum,  an  grown  in  Ireland.  Tlie  »Tenfe  valoe 
is  about  50/.  per  ton.  Consequently,  the  total  value  will  be  1,250,000/.  From  100,000  to  120,000  tcm 
are  required  to  produce  this  quantity. 

t  From  a  letter  written  in  1841  by  the  secretary  of  the  Belfiut  Flax  Society — a  society  of  Um  mos! 
yaluable  and  important  character — we  extract  the  following  pastages  ;  it  is  dated  firom  Antweip. 

^*  As  to  the  qualities  of  flax,  in  the  ficld,  which  have  come  under  our  obeenration,  they  appeared  to  mj 
party,  in  their  several  districta,  nothing  better  than  what  they  had  themselret  teen  raiaed  in  Irekiid :  b«t  at 
to  the  managemcnt  of  it,  they  readily  admit  that  the  System  of  this  oooutry  is  greatly  snperior  to  tbeift ;  üsr 
in  CTery  process  the  greatest  pains  and  attention  were  shown,  and  doubtless  moit  contribato  mudi  to  cmm 
ihe  superiority  of  the  flax  produced  from  the  plant. 

•  •«*•« 

*'  As  soon  u  the  capsules  containing  the  socd  becomo  dry,  so  as  to  break  readily  when  prewcd  betiwu  Ibe 
linger  and  thumb,  they  are  taken  off,  by  drawing  the  flax  tbrough  a  rippling  machine,  which  is  »  Und  of  < 
with  blunt  iron  tcotli,  that  separate  the  capsules  from  the  stalk.    Two  men,  iitting  oppoiite  c«ch  other,  ob  a  1 
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At  the  present  time  we  find  the  old  spinning-wheel  nearly  made  obsolete 
by  tjie  introduction  of  large  mills 
for  spinning  the  flax  into  linen  yam. 
Into  these  mills  the  flax  comes  in  a 
rongh  State,  as  it  is  seid  by  the  Irish 
farmer  ;  it  is  then  cleaned  by  being 
passed  over  a  tool  caUed  a  hackle, 
which  consists  of  a  niunber  of  sharp 
Steel  Spikes  set  in  a  wooden  &ame, 
over  which  the  flax  is  drawn  by  the 
workmen;  the  flner  portion,  called 
line,  is  by  this  tool  separated  from 
the  coarser  part,  which  is  called 
tow. 

The  Une  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing  yam  for  the  better  description  of 

linens  and  damasks — while  the  tow  '^^^~       ^"^" 

is  converted  into  an  inferior  quality  of  yam  employed  for  common  purposes. 


form,  in  tbe  ccntre  of  which  thi8  comb  is  acrewed  dovn,  can  get  through  a  great  deal  in  a  day.  The  flax, 
de|iriTed  of  the  seed,  is  now  tied  in  small  bündle«,  and,  in  some  places,  immediatcly  put  into  the  \niter  to 
fteep ;  but  aboat  Courtrai,  ^rhere  evcry  procets  is  cairied  on  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  ^rherc  flax-steeping 
ita  distinct  trade,  tbe  flax  is  placed  upright  in  rows  as  soon  as  pullcd, — the  root  end  gpread  out,  and  the  topf^ 
mting  against  each  othcr,  in  the  form  of  the  lettcr  A,  or  the  raflers  of  a  hoiise. 
****** 
•*  A  pit  is  dug,  or  a  piece  of  watcr  sclected,  of  such  a  deplh  that  the  flax  may  stand  nearly  upright  in  it 
inthout  touching  the  bottom.  This  requircs  a  depth  of  four  feet  or  more.  If  the  pit  cannot  he  made  so 
deep,  the  flax  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  in  the  water,  the  root  end  lowermost,  and  the  uppcr  end  a  little 
linder  the  surface  of  the  water. 

**  It  is  kept  in  this  position   by  mats,  or  straw  spread  over,  and  boards  or  poles,  weighted  with  stones, 
pliced  00  tbe  top  :  turf  and  stones  would  of  course  answer  as  well. 

"While  stecping,  the  flax  is  frequently  examined,  when  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  aluiost  steeped  enough ; 

for,  if  it  be  Icft  even  a  few  hours  too  long  in  the  water,  the  quality  will  bc  dcteiiorated  :  on  the  other  band, 

ifnot  sufficiently  steeped,  the  fibre  or^shaws'  will  not  readily  detach,  and  the  flax  will  bc  broken  in  the 

KQtching.     The  usual  and  simple   raode  of  testing  its   State  is    by  taking  a  stalk  of  the  flax,  from  time  to 

time,  (say  every  three  hours,  about  the  time  it  is  cxpected  to  be  ready  for  drawing  out,)  and  breaking  it  in  the 

middle  ;  and  when  the  flax  parts  frcely  from  the  husk,  either  way,  tbe  whole  Icngth  of  the  plant,  it  is  fit  to 

Staken  out.     It  is  then  set  on  end,  the  parcels  close  together,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  drain;  and  if 

^  weather  be  unfavourable,  it  is  kept  still  longer.     The  bundlcs  are  then  untied,  and  spread  in  regulär  rows, 

w  ihort  grass — th©  straighter  the  better,  as  they  must  be  frequently  turned,  while  drying  and  bleaching,  which 

'^(laickest  and  best  done  by  pushing  a  pole  under  as  many  as  its  length  will  admit  of,  and  turning  it  over, 

'•'««ng  the  position  of  the  heads  to  where  the   tails  wcre,  beginning  first  with  the  lowcst  row.     The  flax 

ton  lies  out  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  or  even  longer.     It  is  then  stacked  or  housed,  for  scutching  at  leisure, 

^^%  the  Winter. 

**  l  must  express  my  opinion,  that  no  miachinery  can  be  constructed  to  supersede  scutching  by  band  ;  tho 
*''<>^iQ  that  process,  can  be  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  flax,  and  given  only  where  wanted.  It 
'^owiogt^  this  that  the  flax  turned  out  here  is  so  even  throughout.  An  iron  comb  is  also  used  todress  it.  Tho 
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The  machinery  required  to  manufacture  flax  into  yarn  or  thread  if  of  a 
very  complex  and  expensive  kind.  In  the  last  process  the  prepared  fiax  is 
passed  through  boiling  water^  in  order  to  macerate  the  fibre  and  fit  it  for 
drawing  out  into  an  even  and  uniform  thread. 

Some  of  the  mills  for  spinning  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  employing  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  persona^  and  having  an  investiture  of  capital  of 
from  £50,000  to  £100,000.  It  is  calculated  that  in  all  there  are  about  fifty 
mills  in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  the  spinning  of  flax  into  the  yarn  for  manu- 
facturing  linen — the  total  capital  employed  by  them  being  close  upon  two 
millions  of  money.*  We  have  procured  an  engraving  of  one  of  these  mills, 
that  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  MulhoUand,  in  Belfast. 


The  yarn  produced  in  these  mills  is  bought  by  persons  called  manu- 


fibre  is  broken  off  hj  different  inethods,  all  timplo  ;  and  a  couple  of  labouren  take  altcrnate 
bruiving  and  hackliiig. 

"  What  profitable  enip1o3nnent  uight  not  our  poor  and  redundant  population  haTe  at  all  MMona,  wer»  tlie 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax  carried  on  on  the  same  acale  in  Ireland  as  they  are  here!" 

*  Althongh  roacbinery  had  been  employed  for  spinning  flax  for  many  yeart  in  Ireland,  aiM*er  tbe  psiNB' 
age  of  the  Linen  Board,  it  is  only  from  1830  we  can  date  iu  present  great  developtueot.  At  that  tinc  Meam* 
T.  and  A.  MulhoUand  commenced  a  large  factorv  for  the  maniifiictare  of  linen  yarn  by  improTed  mackiMTf» 
and  the  increate  has  «nee  been  to  great  that  now  25,000  persona  are  deriring  direet  employmciit  frsBi  tlie 
various  mills,  to  wliom  not  less  than  250,000/.  per  annnm  are  paid  for  y 
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facturersy  who  employ  weavers  to  convert  the  linen  yam  into  the  varioiis 
fabrics  of  linen^  damask,  and  cambric  *. 


The    interior  of  these  mills,  generally,  is  exceedingly  neat  and  orderly. 
One  of  the  best  arranged,  and,  so    to  speak,  most    "elegant,"  is  that  of 


*  TIic  cotton  manufacture  vim  also,  at  one  period,  flourishing  in  Belfast.  It  has  lately,  however, 
deteriorated.  The  historj  of  its  introduction  into  Ircland  is  curious ;  it  is  given  in  the  **  Dublin  Penny 
Journil*'  on  tbc  authority  of  a  correspondent.  "  In  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Robert  Joy,  who  Lad  a  principal 
P>n  in  designing  tbe  establisbment  in  Belfast,  wbere  tbe  support  of  the  young  and  aged  is  provided  for,  and 
*l»o  was  the  revercd  father  of  the  Volunteers  in  Ulster,  conceived  wbcn  on  a  tour  through  North  Britain,  the 
*^enic  of  introducing  into  this,  then  desponding,  kingdom,  the  more  intricate  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
^are.  Hc  was  mainly  prompted  to  this  by  a  desire  to  render  Service  to  the  lowcr  orders  of  the  working 
P^r,  particalarly  linen  weavers  and  Spinners,  whose  livelihood  was  oftcn  rendered  precarious,  depending 
''Doit  solely  on  a  single  manufacture — that  of  linen.  Having  suggested  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  yam 
^ijlJt,  u  an  introductory  step,  be  a  fit  and  profitable  employment  for  the  children  of  the  Belfast  Poor-house, 
••pinnjug-machinc  was  made  in  Belfast,  at  the  expensc  of  Mr.  Joy  and  a  Mr.  M'Cabe,  assisted  in  the  practica! 
^  by  NichoIasGrimshaw, cotton  and  linen  printcr,from  England,  who  had  some  time  before  scttled  in  this 
^'»ntry.  Shortly  afterwards  an  experienced  spinner  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Joy  from  Scotland,  toinstruct  the 
f^ildren  in  the  hoase.  Also,  under  the  sarae  direction,  a  carding-machine  was  erected,  togo  by  water,  which 
^»ftcrwards  removed  to  the  poor-house,  and  wronght  by  band.  After  Messrs.  Joy  and  M'Cabehad  in  vain 
•olicilcd  the  co-operation  of  others,  in  prosccuting  a  scheme  fraught  with  such  national  advantage,  they  pro- 
!**<1  a  transfer  of  theirmachinery,  at  first  cost,  to  the  managers  of  the  Charitable  Institution,  promising  as 
continaed  attention  as  if  the  emoluments  were  to  bc  their  own.  On  the  refus.!!  of  the  committce  to  run 
^w  riik  of  a  ncw  undertaking,  the  original  proprietors  formed  themsclves  into  a  Company  with  others. 
*wy  dftpatched  a  skilful  mcrhnnic  to  England,  who  obtaincd  a  minutc  knowledge  of  the  most  improved 
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Mr.  Chartres,  formed  upon  the  most  recent  improvement.     Of  this,  we  pro- 

cured  a  drawing,  given  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  latest  process  in  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth — that  of  bleaching — 

we  found  very  interesting. 

In  Order  to  bring  linen  cloth  to  a  perfectly  white  State,  it  is  necessary  to 

expose  it  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.     This  is  done 

by  spreading  it  on 
the  grass,  on  which 
it  is  kept  extended 
at  its  füll  length 
and  breadth.  The 
Situation  chosen  for 
a  bleach-green  is 
generally  the  banks 
of  a  river,  where 
an  abundance  of 
water  can  be  ob- 
tained.  Herealarge 
Space,  ofsomeacres 
in   extent,  is  often 

covered  with  linen  cloth  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of  bleaching,  part 


British  machinery.  On  his  retum  they  erected  a  ncw  carding-machine,  of  tuperior  •tnicture,  and  a  a|rinniiif- 
jennj  of  scventy-two  spindles,  which  was  then  reckoned  a  rery  large  size.  In  a  memorial  to  the  DnUia 
Societj,  prajing  for  aid,  thej  informed  the  Board,  that  far  from  confining  their  hopcs  of  gain  to  tbemielves, 
they  had  encouraged  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  their  discoveries — ^they  had  ezposed  their  machinery  to 
open  view — permitted  numbers,  evcn  from  distant  parts,  to  be  gratuitously  taught  in  their  apartmcata  and 
promoted  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  dimiUes,  and  marseilles  quilUng,  equally  by  ezample  and  inttmcües. 
The  magnitude  of  those  improvements,  at  the  same  timc,  is  now  to  be  estimated  by  compariaoti.  ^glit  «r 
ten  cuts  per  day  were  formerly  the  scanty  produce  uf  the  most  laborious  Spinner  on  the  common  wbeel ;  wUle 
in  the  same  time,  not  more  than  a  single  pound  could  be  carded  by  band.  Oo  their  Jenny  of  leTenty-two 
spindles,  seventy-two  Irish  lianks  were  spun  weekly,  an  increaae  of  fonrteen  to  one ;  and  by  their  cardin;* 
machine,  twenty  pounds  of  rovings  were  daily  thrown  oflT,  an  increase  of  twenty  to  one.  Their  ezerüons 
were  in  time  followed  by  Messrs.  Nathaniel  Wilson  aud  Nicholas  Grimshaw.  To  the  talenta,  propcrty, 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  to  the  practical  knowledge,  talent,  and 
indostry  of  the  latter,  this  couotry  Stands  highly  indebted.  The  first  mill  for  spinning  twiat,  by  wator,  in 
Ireland,  was  built  by  them  in  1784,  from  which  date  the  Irish  cotton  manufacture  was  considered  llrailj 
eatablished,  In  the  year  1800,  (only  twenty- thrce  years  from  the  origin  of  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Joy)»  it 
appeared  in  eridence  beforo  Parliament,  that  the  cotton  manufactures  which  had  been  thus  introduced,  gave 
employment  to  13,500  working  peoplc;  and,  including  all  manner  of  peraons  occupied  in  Tarioua  waya,  to 
27,0()0,  within  a  circuit  of  only  ten  miles,  comprchending  within  its  bounds  the  towna  of  BclfiMt  tmi 
Lisburn.** 

We  are  enabled  to  bring  down  this  account  of  the  cotton  factoriea  to  the  preaent  day.  About  tbe  year 
1829,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  50,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  vanous  branchca  of  tbe  cotton  man«- 
facture  in  tho  north  of  Ireland.  At  that  Ume  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  yam  waa  apun  in  the  neiglH 
bourhood  of  Belfast ;  but  in  addition,  laigc  quantiUct  were  tent  from  England  and  Scotland»  to  be  «ovcn  inis 
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brown,  part  half-white,  and  part  rivalling  the  snow  in  dazzling  pnrity.     The   ^^X, 
buildings  connected  with  these  bleach-greens  are  generally  white-washed, 
and  kept  scrupulonsly  clean ;  and  in  the  districts  where  they  most  abound^ 
they  give  to  the  country  a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance. 

The  brown  or  unbleached  linen,  being  first  iinfolded  firom  the  firm  and 
compressed  shape  in  which  each  *^  piece/*  or  web,  is  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer,  is  cast,  loosely  knotted,  into  a  wooden  boiler  capable  of  containing 
some  two  or  three  hundred  pieces,  and  nearly  fiUed  with  a  weak  Solution  of 
potash  or  barilla.      After  the  linen  has  been  boiled  in  this  liquid  for  several 
hours,  it  is  removed  from  the  boiler  by  a  crane  and  net-work  of  rope,  and 
almost  immediately  transferred,  in  separate  quantities,  to  the   "  wash-mills." 
Hera  it  is  placed  in  a  trough,  through  which  jets  of  spring-water  are  con- 
stantly  passed,  and  kept  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  by  means  of 
two  large  beams  suspended  above  the  troughs,  and  termed  "  feet,"  the  lower 
ends  of  which  are  altemately  drawn  back  and  permitted  to  fall  against  the 
linen  with  considerable  force.      This  motion  is  produced  by  the  revolving  of 
acylinder  situated  düfectly  beneath,  and  having  projecting  spars  which  catch 
and  raise,  at  intervals,  the  extremity  of  the  feet.     From  the  wash-mills  the 
linen  is  removed  to  the  green,  where  it  is  carefully  spread  upon  the  grass,  the 
several  pieces  being  attached  together,  and  their  ends  secured  to  the  ground 
by  small  wooden  "  pins."     After  remaining  two  or  three  days  upon  the  grass, 
it  is  again  brought  to  the  bleach-house,  to  be  boiled  and  washed  as  before. 
The  Operations  of  boiling,  washing,  and  spreading  upon  the  green  continue, 
thus  successively  repeated,  tili  the  linen  has  fairly  assumed  a  whitish  hue ; 
when  two  additional  forces  are  introduced.      The  first  is  that  of  passing  the 
linen  through  the  "  rub-boards."     These  boards,  which  are  fixed  in  a  frame 
and  moved  by  simple  machinery,  have  portions  of  their  inner  surfaces  furnished 
with  plates  of  lignum-vitae,  or  other  hard  material,  completely  channelled  with 
narrow  parallel  grooves,  the  plates  of  the  upper  board  being  placed  imme- 
diately over  those  of  the  under.     Between  these  plates  the  linen,  having  been 
first  plentifully  soaped,  is  slowly  passed,  so  that  the  entire  web  is  submitted  to 
the  firiction.     The  second  process  is  that  of  steeping,  for  a  certain  number  of 
kours,  in  "  rieves,"  or  cistems,  containing  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.    After  the  introduction  of  the  additional  processes,  the  earlier  continue 

doth,  u  the  low  rate  of  labour  in  Ireland  offered  a  great  induccment  to  the  Eoglish  and  Scotch  manufacturen 
toemploy  the  Iriih  weaven.  If  we  calculate  that  each  of  theso  pcreons  obtained  12/.  per  annum  for  his 
t^or,  it  would  amouDt  to  600,000/.  of  an  annual  gaiu  to  Ulster  by  this  manufacture. 

Sinee  that  pcriod  the  spinning  of  cotton  has  nearly  ccased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast ;  but  large 
IQtDtitiet  of  cotton  yam  are  still  imported,  and  at  least  30,000  penons  dcrive  a  siibsistcnce  from  spinning, 
'taTlog,  and  embroidering. 
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unchanged^  excepting  that  the  use  of  the  former  alkalis  ih  boiling  is  abandoned, 
soap  being  now  employed. 

By  these  several  means  the  bleaching  is  at  length  completed ;  when  the 
^'  finishing,"  or  preparing  for  market^  immediately  begins.  The  linen  is  firrt 
starched  and  blued,  after  which  it  is  suspended  in  a  "  drying-loft,"  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  tili  completely  dry .  It  is  then  taken  down  and  stretched»  and 
submitted  to  the  "  beetles."  These  are  a  succession  of  weighty  wooden  billets, 
ranged  in  a  frame,  above  a  slowly  revolving  cylinder,  round  which  the  linen 
is  wound.  The  machinery  being  set  in  motion^  the  billets  are  raised  and 
successively  dropped,  with  great  rapidity  and  force,  on  the  cylinder  beneath. 
This  is  continued  for  several  hours,  and  the  Operation  repeated  tili  the  fabric 
is  sufficiently  compressed  and  the  requisite  smoothness  obtained.  The  linen 
is  then  "  lapped,"  or  folded,  and  sent  to  the  assorting-room.  Here  each  piece 
is  carefully  measured^  again  firmly  lapped^  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
an  hydraulic  press.  The  peculiar  stamp  of  the  merchant  is  finally  applied,  and 
the  linen  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  period  occupied  in  bleaching^  &c,,  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  seasons, 
spring  and  autumn  being  the  most  favourable.  The  ayerage  time  is  firom  two 
to  three  months. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  connected  with  the  linen  manufacture — and 
one  that  demands  some  space.  We  refer  to  the  fabric  in  such  general  use, 
and  which  of  late  years  has  undergone  so  much  improvement — Damask.  We 
have  already  made  some  reference  to  the  factory  at  Lisbum ;  cur  visit  to 
Ardoyne^  about  three  miles  from  Belfast^  was  exceedingly  interesting,  grati- 
fying,  and  satisfactory.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  very  beautiful  scenery ; 
and  the  grounds  around  the  establishment  are  carefully  and  gracefolly 
cultiyated*.    Some  account  of  the  process  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

*  The  manufactory  was  esUblished  bj  Mr.  Andrews  in  1826.  It  at  praaent  eontaini  Sf^  loontiiid 
alFords  cmployment  to  siztj-five  persons.  In  1831  Mr.  Andrews  receivcd  an  eztensiTe  order  for  tabl«*tiMM 
for  his  late  Majesty  William  IV. ,  the  execution  of  which  occupied  several  yeari.  He  has  alto  had  iwanlly 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  Damask  Manufacturer  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  At  the  Rojll  Dalfa 
Society *s  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufactures,  in  1835,  Mr.  Andrews  was  awarded  the  gold  medal,  fer  i 
of  table  lineos  manufactured  at  Ardoyne.  There  is  a  national  school  in  connezion  with  the  i 
attcnded  by  about  eighty  children.  The  workmen  support  a  library,  and  bare  rooently  ettabUilied  i 
themselves  a  Society  fer  Mutual  Improvement.  The  wages  rary  from  12  to  25  shilliogi  per  week«  the  ( 
number  caming  1  /.  and  upwards. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  arrangements  of  this  establishment :  a  finer,  more  heeltky- 
looking,  or  more  intelligent  sct  of  men  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find,  togcther^  in  any  fiictorj  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  evidcntly  not  the  mere  machines  which  mechanics  are  generally  rtpretented  to  he ; 
but  workmen  who  brought  to  their  labour  reflection  and  thought — the  result  of  a  sound  and  good  edace* 
tion,  which  so  few  of  the  humbler  classcs  of  ^  the  north  **  are  without— >vying  in  mental  cnltiTatioii  wilk 
any  district  of  Scotland. 
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The  yam,  on  being  received  from  the  Spinner,  having  been  boiled  änd 

bleached,  is  carefiilly  assorted,  in  order  to  produce  regularity  in  the  fabric, 

each  hank  being  placed  with  those  of  a  corresponding  quality  of  thread.     It 

is  then  separated  into  two  portions,  the  toarp  and  the  toefi^  the  warp  being 

that  which  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  loom, 

and  into  which  the  weft  is  woven.     The  latter  is 

given  out  to  the  families  of  the  workmen,  by  whom 

it  is  wound  upon  little  wooden  spools,  technically 

called  *'  bMins,**  which  are  fixed  in  the  shuttle, 

and  with  which  the  weaver  must  be  kept  constant- 

ly  supplied,  one  being  no  sooner  exhausted  than 

another  is  substituted.     The  warp,  before  being 

removed  to  the  loom,  is  measured  by  the  revolu- 

tions  of  a  "  warpinff-mill"  or  wooden  cylinder,  of 

five  yards  in  circumference.     In  the  loom  every 

four  threads  are  passed  through  the  several  splits 

of  a  hanging  reed  or   "  scaie,^^   which  serves  the 

double  purpose  of  preserving  the  warp  at  the  requi- 

site  width,  and  pressing  together  the  weft  when 
inserted  by  the  shuttle.     The  threads  are  further 

passed  through  small  bead-like  objects,  called  "  mails,'^  formed  of  glass,  and 

attached  to  cords  suspended  from  the 
machinery  above,  and  retained  in  their 
places  by  leaden  weights  at  their  extre- 
mities.  The  warp,  being  secured  to  the 
loom  at  the  further  end,  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  pattern,  the  several  stages 
in  the  preparation  of  which  we  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  design,  whether  consisting  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  a  coat  of  arms,  a  land- 
scape,  or  other  object,  having  been  first 
sketched  on  piain  paper,  is  thence  traced 
on  sheets  of  design  paper,  the  entire  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  engraved  lines, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Ver- 
milion,  or  lake,  is  then  applied,  such  a 
number  of  the  smaller  Squares,  formed  by 
tne  lines,  being  covered  by  the  paint,  as  will  serve  to  form  the  pattern  sketched. 

'ÖL.   III.  O 
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This  process,  which  requires  much  skill  and  labonr,  being  completed,  the 
design  is  next  transferred  to  a  series  of  corda,  placed  perpendicularly  in  a 
wooden  frame,  each  cord  representing  the  entire  space  contained  betwecn 
two  of  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  design  paper.  The  Operation  is  effected 
by  passing  a  thin  wooden  instnunent,  termed  a  "  neecBe"  urith  another  cord 
attached,  under  a  cord  in  the  frame,  once  for  every  small  Square  in  the  corre- 
sponding  Spaces  of  the  painted  pattern,  which  is  covered,  and  over  those  repre- 
senting the  Squares  left  blank.  By  means  of  the  cords  attached  to  the  needle, 
thus  successively  interwoven,  a  coarse  loose  texture  is  formed,  containin^  the 
design  accurately  transferred.  But  it  has  yet  to  assume  new  forms  before 
passing  into  damask.  The  cordage,  having  been  removed  from  the  frame,  is 
affixed  to  the  "  cutting-machiney^  where  by  another  series  of  cords,  connected 
with  wires  and  moved  by  a  cylinder,  a  single  circular  steel  punch,  of  half 
an  inch  in  length,  is  obtruded  from  a  perforated  plate  of  steel  fixed  in  the 
wood-work  of  the  machine,  into  a  similar  movable  plate,  for  every  time  that 
a  horizontal  cord  has  been  passed  under  a  perpendicular,  in  the  frame  repre- 

sented  in  fig.  No.  1 :  in  other  words,  a  single 
punch  is  thus  obtruded  for  every  Square  of 
the  design  paper  covered  by  the  paint.  The 
movable  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  ^^per- 
foratoTy^  immediately  over  a  stout  pasteboard 
Card,  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
against  which  it  is  forced  by  a  powerful 
screw,  so  that  a  Perforation  is  formed  in 
the  Card  by  every  punch  contained  in  the 
plate.  The  pattem  is  in  this  manner  trans- 
ferred, in  small  portions,  to  several  hondred 
Cards,  each  of  them  representing  the  space 
contained  between  two  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  original  design  paper ;  while  the  circxilar  perforations  correspond 
to  the  painted  Squares,  and  the  rest  of  the  card  to  those  left  vacant  The  cards 
being  laced  together,  the  pattern  is  at  length  ready  for  removal  to  the  loom. 

Here  there  is  erected,  on  a  stage  several  feet  above  the  head  of  the  work- 
man,  a  machine  ä  la  Jacquard^  consisting  of  an  iron  frame,  which  contains  t 
movable  grating  and  a  succession  of  perpendicular  and  horisontal  wires,  the 
former  passing  through  the  latter,  and  having  suspendedfrom  them  the  cords, 
to  which  are  attached  the  maih,  through  which,  as  we  have  stated,  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  passed.     Close  to  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  wires  which 
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project  a  little  way  firom  the  frame^  is  placed  a  Square  cylinder  completely 
perforated  with  holes  similar  to  those  of  the  pättern  cards,  to  the  size  of  which 
the  sides  also  correspond.  The  cards  being  placed  on  this  cylinder,  so  that 
one  of  them  Covers  the  side  next  to  the  wires,  the  machine  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  lever,  lowered  and  raised  by  the  workman's  foot ;  when  the  horizontal 
wires  being  forced  against  the  card,  such  of  them  as  come  in  contact  with  its 
piain  Spaces  are  pressed  back,  and  with  them  their  perpendicular  wires 
connected  with  the  warp  beneath ;  while  the  other  horizontal  wires  entering 
the  perforations  of  the  card  and  cylinder,  leave  those  which  pass  downwards 
through  them  unmoved  in  their  positions.  The  grating  is  then  raised,  and 
catching  by  their  beut  tops  the  perpendicular  wires  which  have  not  been 
forced  backwards,  elevates  those  threads  of  the  warp  which  pass  through 
the  maus  of  their  several  cords,  leaving  a  shed  or  opening  for  the  insertion 
of  the  weil  between  the  raised  threads  and  the  rest  of  the  warp.  The  shutde 
having  been  four  times  passed  through  this  opening,  and  each  thread  of  weft 
dosely  beaten  into  the  fabric  by  the  hanging  reed,  the  machine  above  is 
lowered  by  the  lever,  when  the  cylinder  partly  revolves,  another  card  is 
presented  to  the  wires,  and  the  same  Operation  again  ensues.  Thus  the 
pattem  is  graduaUy  formed  by  the  successive  passage  of  the  weft  below 
certain  elevated  portions  of  the  warp ;  the  four  threads  passing  through  a 
Single  mail  being  once  raised,  for  every  hole  in  the  cards,  or  every  square  of 
the  design  paper,  covered  with  paint,  while  for  every  card,  or  for  every  space 
contained  between  two  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  design  paper,  four  threads 
of  weft  are  inserted. 

When  a  part  of  the  web,  containing  a  given  number  of  tablecloths  or 
napkins,  is  completed,  it  is  immediately  cut  from  the  loom,  sent  to  the  bleach- 
green,  and  prepared  for  market. 

Of  the  beautifui  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described, 
there  are  two  kinds,  termed  single  and  double  damask.  In  single  damask, 
the  weft,  in  traversing  the  web,  is  caused  to  pass  over  every  four  threads  of 
warp,  and  under  the  fifth ;  while  in  the  double,  of  which  the  texture  is  much 
Buperior  and  the  pattern  infinitely  more  distinct,  it  passes  over  seven  threads 
and  under  the  eighth. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  these  brief  notices  of  the  linen  manufacture 
as  clear  as  we  could  to  the  uninitiated  reader,  and  do  not  apologise  for  the 
8pace  we  have  occupied  in  treating  of  the  only  produce  of  the  country  in 
which  Ireland  has  long  maintained  and  still  retains  pre-eminence.  It  is, 
Dowever,  a  melancholy  fact  that  this  valuable  brauch  of  manufacture  is  not 
mcreasing  in  extent,  and  is  unquestionably  diminishing  in  value.    A  few  years 
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ago,  the  French  and  Americans,  as  well  as  other  neighbouring  nations, 
reqnired  large  quantities,  and  many  hands  were  therefore  constantly 
employed ;  but  the  disagreements  that  have  arisen  respecting  duties  have 
interfered  most  materially  with  the  Irish  fabric.  The  high  duties  on  French 
brandy  in  England  have  induced  France  to  impose  prohibitory  charges  on 
the  introduction  either  of  Irish  linen  or  Irish  cloth;  and  the  natives  are 
accordingly  stirring  themselves  to  become  independent  of  it  altogether. 
In  August  last  a  flax  spinning  mill  was  erected  at  Poictiers,  and  several 
others  are  rising  rapidly  in  the  north-west  district  of  the  country.  They 
are  in  general  wrought  by  British  workmen,  and  the  machinery  is  British : 
the  proximity  to  Holland  will  of  course  give  them  a  great  advantage  over 
Ireland  in  procuring  the  raw  material.  In  America,  the  demand  is  neither 
so  great  nor  so  regulär  as  it  has  been ;  and  the  coarser  manufacture  of  the 
people  is  more  satisfactory  to  them,  as  having  the  strong  recommendation  of 
cheapness.  From  these  causes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Irish  manuÜEu;- 
turers  should  feel  alarmed ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  December  last, 
one  of  the  most  influential  meetings  of  the  whole  trade  and  its  friends  which 
has  ever  taken  place  was  held  at  Belfast.  Several  important  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  a  memorial  was  forwarded  to  Government,  founded  upon  them ; 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  they  can  overcome  causes  which  threaten 
to  be  as  permanent  as  they  are  injurious. 

The  gentry  and  manufacturers  of  Ulster  are  again,  however,  actively 
exerting  themselves,  and,  we  trust,  will  receive  such  aid  from  the  Government 
as  will  at  least  prevent  further  prejudice  to  the  great  source  of  comfort,  peace, 
and  prosperity  in  Ulster. 

With  this  topic  we  bid  adieu  to  Belfast;  hoping  the  excellent  and 
flourishing  town  may  be  visited  by  all  who  doubt  the  capabilities  of  Ireland 
to  compete  with  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

From  Belfast — previously  to  our  tour  along  "  the  northem  coast "  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway" — we  proceeded  to  Antrim  town,  in  order  to  examine 
several  interesting  objects  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  town  of  Antrim  is  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Belfast,  on  the 
north-east  border  of  Lough  Neagh.  It  is  small,  and  of  no  particular  note. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  round  towers  Stands  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
in  the  grounds  of  G.  J.  Clark,  Esq.  It  is  ninety-three  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifly-three  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  cap  was  shattered 
by  lightning  in  the  year  1822,  and  was  replaced  by  another  upon  the  pre- 
eise  model  of  the  ancient  one;  the  broken  pieces  of  which  are  carefuUy 
preserved.     The  tower  is  built  of  rough  stone,  and  above  the  doorway  is  a 
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sculpture  in  basso-relievo  resembling  a  Maltese  cross.  A  flooring  of  stone^ 
on  a  level  with  the  entrance,  has  never  been  explored ;  a  matter  for  great 
regret,  for  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  undemeath  it  is  a  sepulchre. 
The  Space  between  the  earth  and  the  floor  is  at  least  twelve  feet ;  and  there  is 
sofficient  evidence  to  Warrant  the  conclusion  that  whether  the  Round  Tower 
was,  or  was  not,  originally,  "  a  tomb,"  human  remains  would  be  found  there 
as  at  Ardmore,  and  other  places,  where  opportunities  of  examination  have 
been  aflforded.  It  is  singular  that,  although  occasionally  bones  are  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  foundations  of  walls  have  been  at  any  time  discovered 
to  indicate  that  a  church  ever  existed  near  it. 

On  the  banks  of  "  the  Six-mile  Water,"  which  pours  its  tribute  into  Lough 
Neagh,  are  the  extensive  bleaching-grounds  and  warehouses  of  W.  Chaine, 
Esq. — the  most  extensive  in  Ireland. 

We  had  never  seen  pastoral  beauty  so  happily  combined  with  the  beauty 

of  industry    as  in   this   prosperous   and    "  picturesque "  establishment — a 

"  series  "  of  factories  which,  as  it  were,  "  dot "  the  banks  of    the  gushing 

riyer.     The  high-road  traveller,  much  as  he  may  admire  the  wide-spreading 

bleach-greens,  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  various  residences  in  their  imme- 

diate  neighbourhood — the  clean,  well-dressed,  homely,  and  happy  appearance 

of  the  inhabitants — can  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  graceful  recesses  of  this 

sylvan  spot.     It    is  unrivalled  in  its  way — trees,  rocks,  banks,  and  paths 

screened  from  the  sun,  and  terminating  in  vistas  revealing  the  fine  country 

beyond ;  while  at  your  feet  the  waters  rush  to  their  trained  courses,  and  set 

at  work  the  machinery  of  those  mighty  mills — mills  which  owe  their  existence 

to  the  clear,  vigorous,  and  benevolent  mind,  and  steady  persevering  industry, 

of  one  of  Ireland's  truest  friends — a  man  who,  in   truth,   answers    to   the 

character  of  the  "  Man  of  ßoss,"  in  all  things  but  his  poverty  : — 

"  Hirn,  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest  ; 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

Itwould  be  impossible  to  describe  the  varied,  yet  continued  beauty  of  this  scene : 
ieriver  twists  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  ;  and  Mr.  Chaine  has  availedhim- 
self  not  only  of  the  best  water  power,  but  has  erected  his  bleaching  machinery 
^We  it  least  distuibs  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  In  general,  manufacturers  care 
little  or  nothing  for  the  picturesque  ;  as  long  as  the  mechanism  that  enriches 
proceeds  prosperously,  they  are  heedless  of  injury  inflicted  on  river  or  moun- 
^ ;  but  this  good  man  venerates  Nature,  and  instead  of  outraging  either 
her  form  or  her  laws,  he  wiles  her  into  partnership  with  what  is  useful  and 
beneficial  in  art  and  manufacture. 
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There  are  few  things  more  delightful  to  the  traveller  than  tobear  universal 
testimony  borne  to  the  honoiir,  generosity,  and  uprightness  of  one  like  tbe 
venerable  man  of  whom  we  speak^  who  bas  passed  a  long  life  in  acta  of  oseful- 
nes8  and  unfailing  benevolence  in  bis  own  land ;  beloved  and  yenerated  by  all 
classes,  bis  name  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  blessing  and  a  prayer — a 
blessing  for  tbe  good  be  bas  done^  and  a  prayer  tbat  be  may  still  be  spared 
many  years  to  effect  good  still  greater.  He  taugbt  tbe  idle  waters  how  to 
fertilise^  and  imparted  to  tbeir  Valley  tbe  advantages  of  laboor,  and  the  peace 
which  accompanies  plenty. 

We  sball  not  soon  forget  tbe  morning  we  spent  wandering  along  the  banki 
of  tbat  refresbing  river — refresbing  in  every  sense  of  tbe  word. 

Jutting  out  into  tbe  lake  is  Sbane's  Castle,  tbe  seat  of  Lord  0*Neil,  the 
representative  of  a  famüy  wbose  origin  is  of  a  most  remote  age  *,  and  whose 
name  is  intimately  associated  witb  every  remarkable  event  tbat  bas  occorred  in 
Ulster,  and  indeed  in  Ireland,  for  many  centuries.  Tbe  present  peer  is 
likely  to  be  tbe  last  of  tbe  ancient  and  beroic  race ;  and  with  him,  probably 
THE  O'Neil  will  cease  to  exist ;  a  circumstance  already  contemplated  as  a 
calamity  in  bis  immediate  neigbbourbood — and  not  there  alone.  Few  are 
more  respected  and  beloved  tban  tbe  present  descendant  of  a  line  of  längs : 
be  bas  succeeded  in  adding  to  tbe  devotion  and  veneration  of  thoee  who 
render  bim  bomage  for  bis  name's  sake,  tbe  esteem  and  regard  of  the  '*  Sasse 
nach" — ^given  by  the  latter  far  less  because  of  bis  "  blood  "  than  his  perscmal 

*  Tradition  attributes  tbe  origin  of  the  famous  cognizance  of  the  O'Neil» — the  red  band — to  Um  ftUowiaf 
circumstance : — In  an  ancient  ezpedition  for  the  conquett  of  Ireland,  the  leader  of  it  dedared  ÜmI  wlioeitr 
of  his  followers  first  touched  the  shore  should  possess  the  territory.  One  of  tbem,  tbe  foumkr  «C  ^  lan 
irho  supplied  Ulster  vith  kings  for  centuries,  coveting  the  reward,  aod  sedog  tbat  another  boat  «m  Hkalj  t» 
reach  the  land  before  hini,  seized  an  axe,  and  with  it  cut  off  his  left  band,  which  he  flung  on  aboR,  and  so 
was  the  first  to  "  toucb  ''  it.  Hence  a  sinister  band,  gules,  became  the  amiorial  ensign  of  the  pctmaca. 
The  present  peer  is  unmarried,  and,  we  understand,  is  "  the  last  of  his  line.'*  Of  tbe  O'Netli  there  are,  of 
course,  many  collateral  branches,  some  occupying  high  places,  others  only  ^  bewera  of  stone  and  drawcn  of 
water;"  but  M«  0*Neil  has  but  one  representative,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  leare  a  sucoesaor.  A  h«d 
carved  in  stone  is  pointed  out  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined  Castle,  coDoenÜDg  which  thera  ia  a 
tradition  tbat  when  it  falls  the  race  will  bc  eztinct.  It  is  already  loosened  and  tottering.  Anj  attenpt  al 
a  history  of  the  family  is  out  of  the  question  ;  a  mere  outline  of  it  would  ooeupy  a  Tolume  :  bot  in  treath^ 
of  tbe  North,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  name  :— 

*^  Oh !  quench'd  are  our  beacon  ligbts— 

Thou  of  the  hundred  figbts  I 

Thou  on  wl^ose  buming  tongue 

Tmtb,  peaoe,  and  freedom  bong  I 
Botb  mute  ;  but  long  as  Talour  shineth, 
Or  mercy's  soul  at  war  repineth, 

So  long  shall  Erin*s  pride 

Teil  how  they  lived  and  died." 
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character ;  for  he  is  surrounded  by  merchants,  or  the  sons  of  merchants,  who 
have  been  tbe  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  Shane's  Castle  is  a  compara- 
tively  modern  building — ^now  in  ruins,  having  been  bumed  by  an  accidental 
fire  in  the  year  1816 ;  and  the  noble  proprietor  resides  in  a  temporary 
dwelling  formed  out  of  one  of  the  outhouses.  From  the  ruins  which  remain^ 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  fine  and  spacious  building :  the  vaults,  which  are 
still  entire,  and  extend  to  the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  merit  particular  notice, 
both  from  their  "  spaciousness  and  rather  extraordinary  construction."  Several 
turrets  and  towers  are  still  Standing ;  and  from  their  tops  a  fine  view  of  the 
interesting  seenery,  amid  which  the  ruins  lie,  may  be  obtained.  A  number 
of  cannons  are  still  mounted  on  the  fort,  which  is  boldly  situated. 


The  accompanying  engraving  afibrds  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  character 
of  the  interesting  structure  and  the  adjacent  seenery*.      The  gardens  retain 

*  We  borrow  an  eloquent  passage  from  an  interesting  papcr,  by  Robert  Pattereon,  Esq. 

"  li  filli  one  inih  melancholy  ideas  of  departed  grandeur.  Where  the  stately  pile  has  gradually  crumbied 
'^waththe  touch  oftime— where  the  fox-glove,  the  moss,  the  liehen,  the  thiatle,  the  long  luxuriant  grass, 
««1  the  CTCT-verdant  ivy, 

Group  their  wild  huUs  witl^every  strain 
The  weather-beaten  walls  retain, 
tk«  njortlist  may  find  a  pleasing  objeet  of  contcmplation — the  painter  a  glowing  aubject  for  bis  pencil :  but 
^jwherethe  ruin  is  not  sufficiently  old  for  this — where  time  has  not  wrought  the  fall — where  the  white 
^h  itained  occaaionally  by  the  dark  Bmoke-wrcaths,  alone  meet  the  eye— one  cannot  but  deplore  the 
wtinielj  min  of  the  noble  and  venerable  palace.  Some  slip«  of  ivy  have  been  planted  about  it ;  but,  as  yet, 
»ecnltifated  «pot«  around  render  only  more  striking  the  ruined  massin  the  centre." 
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the  beauty  for  which  they  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  grounds  are 
kept  and  cultivated  with  exceeding  neatness  and  care.  The  trees  are  of 
magnificent  growth,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  nearly  enclose  the  demesne. 

Shane's  Castle  has  been,  for  centuries,  the  chosen  realm  of  the  Banshee*. 
Here, 

"  How  oft  haa  the  Banshee  cried  ! 
How  oft  has  death  nntied 
Bright  links  that  glory  wove — 
Sweet  bonds  entwin'd  by  love  !  " 

Here,  from  time  to  time,  when  evil  threatened  a  member  of  the  old  racc, 
her  shriek  was  heard  among  the  woods,  upon  the  shore — and,  now,  along  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  fidling  castle,  echoed  by  the  vaults  underneath,  and  waiUng 
through  the  nettle-covered  graves  of  thousands  who  have  borne  the  name  and 
followed  their  chleftains  to  the  battle.  To  hint  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
Banshee  of  the  O'Neils  woxild,  in  the  estimation  of  their  people,  be  tanta- 
mount  to  blasphemy.     We  conversed  with  several  who  heard  the  waming 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  it,  **  a.  female  fiury/'  or  spirit  ;  and  she  wu  tnppoted  to  come 
al^rays  for  the  puq>08e  of  forewarning  death,  which  she  did  bj  melancholy  wailingi.  Most  of  tbe  oU 
familiee  in  Ireland  wcre  believed  to  have  one  of  these  spirits  attending  on  them.  The  Buuibee  tometiaiet 
appean  in  the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  arrayed  in  white  ;  b*it  more  frequentlf  as  a  fiigiit- 
ful  hag,  and  often  as  a  mere  <*  vox  et  prsBterca  nihil,"  as  invisible  and  elusive  as  Echo.  Night  was  the  teaaon 
gcnerally  chosen  by  the  Banshee  for  her  Visits,  as  an  ancient  bard  describet  her  thus  : — 
**  The  Banshee  mournful  wails 

In  the  midst  of  the  silent,  lonely  night, 
Plaintive  she  sings  the  song  of  death.** 

But  she  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  heard  at  noon,  "  when  mid-day  is  silent  around ;"  and  theo  tbe 
voices  of  several  of  them  were  oflen  heard  together,  Coming  on  tbe  ear  like— 
**  Aery  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names, 
On  sand,  and  shore,  and  desert  wildemess.*' 
Ou  these  occasions  they  were  not  always  considered  an  omen  of  evil,  for  we  find  Osiian  (in  a  poem  in  Irisb) 
enumeiating  among  the  sounds  that  Finn  delighted  to  hear,  the  **  slow-calling  sounds  *'  of  theae  uinal  rmom. 
She  is  called  Banshi,  fairy  woman  ;  more  properly  woman  ofpeace,  to  distinguiah  ber  from  the  fiury  of  the 
other  sex,  the/ear«At,  or  ihifra^  the  fairy  man  of  peace.     The  Banshi  is  not  like  the  sylpb,  or  saeh  craatioBt 
— ^a  being  of  a  different  order  from  man.     She  is  tbe  spirit  of  some  mortal  wonun,  wboae  dettinic»  beceoM 
linked  by  some  accidcnt  with  those  of  the  family  she  follows.     Thus  the  Banshi  of  tbe  princely  fiunilj  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond  is  said  to  be  a  woman  who  had  been  seduced  by  some  one  of  the  chie6  of  that  nee, 
and  whose  indiscretion  brought  upon  her  misfortune  and  death.     But  like  tbe  Aoiftortf  of  the  andents,  aoae 
of  them  were  believed  to  have  been  always  disembodied. 

Maobh  (tbe  Mab  of  Shakspeare),  pronounced  Maov,  is  the  queen  of  the  Irisb  sidhe  or  fiüiiet. 
(the  little  Mab)  is  the  name  of  the  O'Neil  Banshee. 

Vallancy  translatet  Banshi  as  **  the  angel  of  death,  or  Separation  ;**  Lady  Morgan,  leas  correctlyy  bot  i 
poetically,  rcnders  it  '*  the  white  lady  of  sorrow ;"  and  calls  ber  the  madre  di  dolore  of  Iriah  &ith. 

Garden  rcpoits  that  the  same  appcarances  are  associated  with  tbe  ancient  fiunilies  of  Italy,  and  •«■ 
the  princely  houscs  of  Germany. 

The  Word  heAy\rXJc  corrcsponds  very  much  to  the  Pari  Banou  of  the  Arabian  Night!  :  iti  ideal  i 
is  "  a  nymph  of  the  air." 
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when  the  late  lord  died ;  and  with  one  who,  when  the  former  peer,  slain 

doring  the  '98  rebeUion  in  the  streets  of  his  own  town,  foretold  his  deathj 

because  "  the  voice  "  had  uttered  tones  of  more  than  wonted  angnish  during 

many  nights  preceding  the 

day  upon  which  the  good  lord 

was  killed — "  by  strangers," 

according  to  our  Informant, 

"  who  couldn't  know  he  was 

the   0*Neil."      It  requires, 

indeed,  no  great  exercise  of 

the   imagination   to  believe 

that  *^  the  place  is  haunted." 

Walking  under  the  shadows 

of  huge    trees,    through    a 

pecnliarly    gloomy     grave- 

yard,  er  among  the  vaults 

of  the  ruined  Castle,  super - 

stition    was    easily   stirred ; 

and  fancy  might  readily  have  summoned  befote  us  the  shade  of  the  ancient 

genius — good  or  evil,  it  is  uncertain  which — that  still  "  keeps  on  earth  "  to 

give  an  O'Neil  waming  of  a  Coming  doom. 

The  Banshee,  Benshi,  or  Banshi^  is  the  wildest  and  grandest  of  all  the 

Irish  superstitions.  The  spirit  assumes  the  form  of  a  woman,  sometimes 
young,  but,  more  generally,  very  old ;  her  long  ragged  locks  float  over  her 
thin  Shoulders  ;  she  is  usually  attired  in  loose  white  drapery,  and  her  duty 
upon  earth  is  to  warn  the  family  upon  whom  she  attends,  of  some  approaching 
misfortune.  This  warning  is  given  by  a  peculiarly  moumfal  wail — at  night  * ; 

*  Of  the  advcnt  of  the  Banshee,  in  the  morning,  we  have  heard  of  only  one  instance»  which  we  shall  rclate. 
Onthe  morniDg  of  the25th  of  September,  1818,  Mrs.  R.,  anative  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Tippcmry, 
resding  in  Clonmel,  arose  Bomewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  went  down  staira  into  an  office  situate  inside 
^  hall.  She  had  not  been  there  long  when  she  distinctly  heard,  outside  in  the  hall,  a  low  and  plaintive 
^1  and  as  plainly  distinguiahed  the  stcp,  motion,  and  shadow  of  a  woman.  The  wail  was  repeated  three 
^imei,  and  then  all  was  tilent.  Mra.  R.  now  went  out  into  the  hall ;  but  although  thcre  was  sufficient 
light,  «he  could  see  no  one.  ThIs  alarmed  her,  as  all  her  family  and  servants  wäre  buried  in  sleep,  and  all 
thedoonwere  fast.  She  unlocked  the  hall-door,  and  looked  out  into  the  strect ;  but  all  was  still  and 
^^*cned— not  a  moase  stirring.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  I  know  that  one  of  my 
Rluions  ii  dead.''  She  remained  some  time  at  the  door  wrapped  in  moumful  thought,  when  her  attention 
''*•  »ttractcd  by  the  approach  of  a  scrvant  of  Mrs.  W.,  a  near  relative  of  hers.  "Oh,  what  brings  you 
^^  at  this  early  hour?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  R.,  running  to  meet  her.  **  Bad  iicws  enough,  ma'am,"  rcplied 
"**  ««nnt ;  **  my  mistress  died  a  few  minutes  ago.*'  We  find  the  appcarancc  of  the  Banehee  at  moming 
'Uoded  to  in  an  ancient  Irish  poem  :  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  : — **  Hast  thou  heard  the 
^•keeatmom,  passing  by  the  silent  lake,  or  Walking  the  field  by  the  orchard.  Alas!  that  I  do  not 
'»tber  bchold  white  garlands  in  the  hall  of  thy  fathcrsi  " 

'Ol.    III.  p 
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— ^a  sound  that  resembles  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  wind,  but  having  thc 
tone  of  a  human  voice,  and  distinctly  audible  to  a  great  distance.  The 
following  is  a  correct  notation  of  the  wail  of  the  Banshee — the  archetype 
of  the  Keen,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe. 
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She  is  sometimcs  seen  as  well  as  heard ;  but  her  form  is  rarely  visible  except 
to  thc  pcrson  upon  whom  she  more  espccially  waits.  This  person  must  be  of 
an  old  stock — the  representatlvc  of  some  ancient  race  ;  and  him,  or  her,  she 
nevcr  abandons  even  in  poverty  or  dcgradation  *.  Thus  the  Mac  Carthys, 
the  O'Sullivans,  the  O'Reardons,  and  other  septs,  now  reduced  to  the  grades 
of  peasants  in  Munster,  have  each  their  Banshee.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  old 
families  of  Ireland  are  without  such  an  attendant  spirit;  and  stories  of  them 

*  The  "  new  pcople  "  are  of  courec  free  from  the  attendancc  of  tbc  Banshee.  At  Dingle,  in  the  conoty 
of  Kerry,  a  number  df  pcrsons  being  on  some  occasion  assembled,  cither  for  rcvcl  or  butineM,  thcir  procecd- 
ings  were  siiddenlv  intemiptcd  by  "  tbccry."  Amoiig  them  wcre  8ome  merchanta,  who  hegan  to  f«ur  each 
for  iiiin^elf.  Some  witty  bard,  however,  who  citbcr  was  prescnt,  or  was  informed  of  thc  circumstanoe,  wrote 
the  following  linci,  wbich  may  still  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  peasantry  in  Mnnstcr  : — 

An  sa  Daingoin  nuar  neartaidh  an  bronghol, 
Do  glac  eagia  ccannuidhtlie  an  cnosaiceig, 
Na  thaov  fein  nir  vaogal  doibhsin, 
Ni  caoinid  mna  sbi  an  sortsan. 

In  Dingle  whcn  the  cry  of  sonrow  rose, 
Fear  smote  the  merchants  of  the  Company  ; 
No  cause  had  they  to  tremble  for  themseWes, 
For  such  no  Banshi  lifls  the  moumful  wail. 

One  of  the  O'Sullivans,  a  day-labourer,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  at  "  the  princo,"  was  ill.  A 
gentlcman  from  whom  we  lieard  the  anecdotc,  meeting  a  pcasant,  aaked  if  the  poor  man  was  dead,  and 
reccivcd  this  answer :  <<  No,  sir,  he  is  not  dead  ;  but  he  soon  will  be.  We  heard  the  ▼oice  laat  night,  and 
thc  ncighbours  came  in  this  moming." 

The  old  schoolmaster  at  Bantry,  to  whom  wo  have  elsewhere  referred,  told  us  this,  of  one  of  tbe  Mac 
Carthys.  "  My  f.ither's  family,"  said  he,  "  were  ill  of  *  the  sickness,*  " — so  the  ferer  it  commonly  called; 
— '^  liis  neighbour,  a  poor  widow,  one  Mac  Carthy,  had  her  son  tick  also  ;  my  father  went  to  her  and  htfgti 
her  not  to  »creetch  whcn  the  life  Icft  the  boy,  for  fear  of  frightening  my  mother.  She  promiaed  that  with 
God*s  help  she  wonldn't.  Well,  at  midnight  we  heard  a  scream — a  loud,  and  aorrowfulf  and  awfnl  wrvaa : 
we  all  henrd  it  ;  and  my  father  went  out  to  complain  to  the  widow  that  she  had  broko  her  word.  He  fomd 
her  at  home  :  she  said  her  son  was  dcad,  but  she  hadn't  crosacd  thc  door-way,  kecping  the  grief  in  her  kcait. 
So  hc  wcnt  honicwards,  and  again  he  heard  thc  voice;  and  hc  followed  it  for  above  a  mile:  and  at  last  it 
left  hiui  at  the  north  end  of  a  strcam." 
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are  to  be  gathered  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  the  country, — ^the  peasantry 
in  the  more  matter-of-fact  north  being  as  implicit  believers  in  the  occasional 
Visits  of  the  spirit  as  are  those  in  the  more  poetical  south.  We  may  not 
occupy  much  space  in  treating  the  subject ;  but  a  few  «haracteristie  anec- 
dotes  we  give  in  a  note,  and  entreat  the  reader's  patience  for  one  which 
demands  greater  length  *.     It  was  related  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well 

*  A  Tcry  reeent  account  of  a  Banshee  was  communicated  to  ui  by  a  lady  on  whose  veracity  we  place  erery 
reliance,  thongh  of  coune  wc  carefully  cooceal  names  and  place«.  Her  account  is,  that  as  shc  sat  with  her 
mother,  a  few  days  previously  to  her  dcatli,  tliey  boih  distinctly  hcard,  towards  evening,  a  lowmoumful  wail  at 
the  Window,  resembling  the  moaning  of  the  wind  ;  whercupon  the  inother  said  to  her  daughter,  "  Do  you  hcar 
that?"  **Oh,  mama,"  replied  the  daughter,  **iti«only  the  wind."  "Ah,  no,"  exclainied  the  mother, 
**  it  is  the  sure  messenger  that  always  comes  for  our  family.**  Her  dcath  took  place  a  few  days  after,  and 
amidit  the  deep  sileDce  which  prevailod  as  shc  was  dying,  the  samc  wail  was  hcard.  All  her  family  werc  at  the 
time  aronnd  her,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  in  the  parlonr  with  a  gentleman.  The  latter,  on  heariog 
the  sound,  which  appeared  to  him  like  a  song  in  the  kitchen,  rushed  into  it  and  said  to  the  servants,  angrily, 
"U  it  penible  you  are  singing,  and  your  mistrcss  dying?"  They  answered,  "  It  would  be  far  from 
tu  to  sing  and  our  beloved  mistrcss  dying  ;  but  don't  you  hcar  the  Danshee  come  for  her?  "  Tiie  gentleman 
beUering  this  to  be  an  excuse,  seized  a  candle  and  ran  up  the  walk  of  a  small  garden  adjoining  the  house. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  the  walk,  he  could  see  nothing,  but  still  hcard  the  same  beautiful  and  unearthly 
mosic  He  cootinued  to  listen  until  it  ceased,  which  was  (as  he  afterwards  found)  just  as  the  old  lady  drew 
b«r  last  breath.  He  retumed  to  the  servants  and  said,  **  Well,  what  I  ncver  crcditcd,  I  have  heard  and 
belieTe  now."     The  gentleman  afterwards  repeated  this  story  at  sevcral  parties. 

Another  story  was  related  to  us  very  circumstantially.     Waterford,  before  the  Union,  was  the  chief 

emporiam  of  the  Newfoundland  trade,  and  many  an  anxious  wife  and  mother  looked  forwaitl  to  the  fall  of 

tl«  year  for  the  retum  of  thcir  husbands  and  sons.     Two  families  of  the  narae  of  Power  were  distantly 

related  in  blood  and  closely  in  affinity,  the  only  son  of  the  one  having  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 

other,  so  that  the  cntirc  hope  of  both  jrested  on  the  issue  of  this  marriage.     Youiig  Power  was  brought  up  to 

tbc  Newfuundland  trade,  and  wcnt  out  as  mastcr  of  a  brig  callcd  the  Bctscy  of  Waterford,  of  which  he  was 

»Iw  part  owner.      In  two  former  voyagcs  he  was  rcry  prospcrous,  ^and,  after  going  to  market,  returncd  to 

tii  joyful  family,  as  the  common  phrase  went,  rolling  in  riches  :  and  the  expcctcd  results  of  the  prcsent  trip 

wert  looked  to  as  sufficient  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  setlling  at  horae  in  some  lucrative  busincss,  pursuing 

«bich  he  might  enjoy  the  plcasures  of  doroestic  comfort,  without  the  painful  separations  and  racking  fcars 

tlttl  «Tcre  changes  of  wcathcr  bring  continually  to  the  minds  of  tho  sailor's  family.     A  short  time  before 

tbemival  of  the  ßrst  Newfoundland  trader  the  anxious  wife  was  disturbed  scvcral  successive  night«  by  stränge 

Doiwin  her  bedroom  ;  and  once  or  twice  she  was  crosscd  in  the  passago  to  her  room  by  a  light  shado'^y 

^re  of  indistinct  perceptihility,  and  many  of  the  neighbour«  said  they  had  heard  dismal  wailings  round  the 

Wse,  thoiigh  they  werc  ne? er  heard  by  any  of  the  inmatcs  ;  and  it  was  generally  whispered  that  Bomethin;< 

Tcry  beary  hung  ovcr  the  family.     One  night  while  in  that  State  when  the  hcaviness  of  sleep  is  creeping 

*»CT  the  scQses,  but  leavcs  thcm  still  capablc  of  perception,  shc  was  startled  by  the  figurc  of  a  man  leaning 

o^wbcr  in  the  bcd.     Shc  startcd  up;  the  figure  receded  and  passed  out  at  the  door  which  she  had  lockcd 

pt^iously  to  her  going  to  rest.     Shc  startcd  out  of  bed,  and,  with  a  courage  shc  could  no  way  account  for,  fol- 

lowtdthe  intrudcr  to  the  door,  which  she  found  lockcd  as  she  had  left  it.     Her  fiither  and  mother  slcpt  in 

^M  idjoining  room,  and  shc  resolved  to  arouse  them  ;  but  on   opening  the  door  she  saw  a  female  figure  with 

long  diihcTclled  hair,  and  wrapped  in  a  shroud  or  winding-shcet,  sitting  at  the  back  window,  who  uttcred 

«rttlougand  dismal  ciies  of  lanicntation,  and  disappcared.     Her  horror  was  indcscribable ;    she  had  power 

wfficientto  enter  the  room  of  her  parcnts  and  faintcd  away.     Being  far  advanccd  in  prcgnancy,  shc  was  taken 

"^  {wemstnre  labour,  and  herscif  and  infant  feil  victims  to  her  fright.     Shc  survived  long  cnough  to  he  sensible 

"the  low  of  her  husband,  the  Betscy  having  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Dungarvan,  whcre  he,  with  two  more 

<>flbecrew,  perished. 

The  fullowing  anecdotc  was  pivcn  us   by  a  pcasant  woman  of  the  class  callcd  deoent.     She   solcmnly 
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versed  in  Irish  lore,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  superstitions  pecoliar 
to  the  country. 

The  only  daughter  of  parents  of  sufficient  distinction»  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  to  hav»  an  attendant  spirit^  was  loved  by,  and  retumed  the  attach- 
ment of  a  youth,  her  inferior  both  in  birth  and  fortnne.  She  was  one  of  those 
quickly  susceptible  and  gently  yielding  creatures  who,  although  gifted  with 
warm  affection,  have  probably  not  the  strength  to  snstain  it 

**  Through  grief  and  throngh  danger,  through  sorrow  and  shame.** 

While  he  was  by  her  side,  she  feit  as  though  she  could  have  died  sooner  than 
have  forgotten  him;  so  she  said  and  thought;  and  they  used  to  meet 
stealthily  in  the  moonlight,  and  before  the  lark  had  poised  her  dewy  wings 
in  the  moming  sun,  and  exchange  vows  of  everlasting  constancy ;  believing 
all  they  uttered  to  be  the  pure  and  unalterable  truth.      The  girl,  at  this 

asBured  us  of  iu  truth.  When  a  little  girl,  her  father  and  inother  had  gone  out  to  a  wake,  and  Idt  hcr,along 
with  her  younger  sifiten  and  brothers,  in  care  of  the  house.  Thej  wen  all,  four  or  five  in  number,  gatbered 
round  the  fire.  Suddenly,  they  heard  a  melancholy  cry,  aa  of  a  woman  approaching  the  hooie.  They  lan 
to  the  door,  suppoting  it  might  be  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  person,  who  was  Coming  to  borrow  tonetlunf 
for  the  wake ;  but,  to  their  great  dismay,  saw  no  one,  though  they  still  heard  the  cry,  paasing  aa  It  were  by 
them,  and  down  along  on  their  righu  Upon  their  father's  returu  they  told  him  what  had  oocurred.  **  Don't 
mind,  girls,''  said  he ;  **  perhapt  the  person  whom  that  cry  lamented  is  not  one  of  us,  or  it  may  be  that  be  b 
fu  away/'  In  a  fortnight  after  they  received  intelligence  from  London  that  an  uncle  of  theirt,  a  phjMdBB, 
had  died  there  on  the  very  night  they  had  heard  the  Banshee  cry.  They  were  Mac  Carthys  by  the  &tlMr*s  ade, 
and  0*Sullivan8  by  the  mother's. 

It  i«  also  one  of  the  superstitions  that  the  spirita  of  the  deceased  are  often  permitted  to  come  on  carth  im 
numbers,  and  lament  along  with  the  living  those  friends  whose  ashes  are  about  to  be  gathered  to  their  ocder. 
Hence,  on  such  occasions  as  wakes,  the  cry  of  roices  is  said  to  be  often  heard  abroad  in  lamentatitm« 

Another  idca  is,  that  the  spirits  in  the  middle  State  preparatory  for  heayen  are  placed  on  this  earth»  tufferiaf 
diffcrent  dcgrces  and  kinds  of  punishment,  according  to  the  character  of  their  guilt— some  fireoing  in  rircfi, 
others  shivcring  on  blcak  hüls,  &c.  This  superstition  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Irish  melodka : — 

'*  Oh,  yc  dead  I  oh,  ye  dead  !  whom  we  know  by  the  light  you  give 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  though  you  move  likc  men  vrho  live ; 

Why  leave  you  thus  your  grayes, 

In  far-off  fields  and  wa^es, 
Whcro  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only  know  your  bcd, 

To  haunt  this  spot  whero  all 

Those  eycs  that  wept  your  fall. 
And  the  hcarts  that  bewail'd  you,  like  your  own,  He  deai)  P 

"  It  is  true — it  is  true — we  are  shadows  cold  and  wan  ; 
It  is  true-^t  ib  true— all  the  friends  we  loved  aro  gone  : 

But  oh !  thus,  evcn  in  dcath. 

So  swcet  is  still  the  breath 
Of  the  fields  and  the  flowers  in  our  youth  we  wandcr'd  o*cr, 

That  cro  condcmn*d  we  go, 

To  frocze  mid  HecWs  snow, 
We  would  taste  it  awhilc,  and  droam  wc  live  once  more  !  " 
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time,   had  not  been  sixteen  years  in  the  world,  but   the»  young  man  was 

four-and-twenty.     Irishmen   have   the   reputation   of  being  quick   at  love, 

and  quick  at  forgetting :  it  was  not  so  with  him.     His  nature  was  firm  as  it 

was  fervent ;  he  would  have  loved  her  had  she  been  the  poorest  girl  who 

watched  the  sheep  upon  his  native  mountain.     "  I  will  not  wed  you  against 

your  father's  will,"   he  said,  "  but  I  will  win  you  and  wed  you.     I  will  go 

abroad,  Mary,  I  will  gain  a  name  and  come  back  to  you  with  fame  and  honour 

— I  will  do  this,  by  God's  great  grace ;  I  will  be  your  faithful  husband  in  the 

eyes   of  heaven,  whose  stars  shine  brightly  on  us  now,  if  you  will  swear 

here,  kneeling  by  my  side,  to  wait,  free  from  all  other  love,  tili  I  return." 

The  girl  sank  on  her  knees  and  did  as  he  desired ;  placing  her  finger  against 

his  finger,  she  slipped  on  to  his  a  ring,  esteemed  by  her  family  as  one  of  rare 

Tirtue,  making  him  in  retum  promise  that  if  he  died  or  became  indifierent  to 

her,  or  married  another,  he  should  retum  her  the  pledge.     This  he  readily 

agreed  to  do,  and  the  lovers  parted ;  Mary  exclaiming  in  the  wild  anguish 

of  her  first  sorrow,  "  Surely,  surely,  if  he  had  loved  me  as  I  loved  him,  he 

would  never  have  proposed  this  parting.     WeU,  well,  he  knew  I  would  have 

flown  with  him  to  the  world's  end."     And  he  did  know  it ;  but  her  weak 

and  childish  nature  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  he 

made  by  tearing  himself  from  the  only  thing  he  valued  on  earth :   no  taint 

of  selfishness  sullied  the  brightness  of  his  devotion  ;  he  would  not  submit  her 

to  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  for  having  deserted  her  aged  parents ;  he  would 

give  up  aUy  sooner  than  subject  her  to  the  privations  which  the  bride  of  a 

soldier  of  fortune  must  have  endured.     Years  rolle d  on ;  six  or  seven  passed 

away,  and  no  tidings  arrived  of  the  absent  lover ;  as  they  did  pass,  the  first 

suspicion  that  had  disturbed  her  mind  gained  strength, — "  If  he  had  loved 

me  as  I  loved  him,  he  would  never  have  proposed  this  parting."     It  might 

be  she  referred  to  this  feeUng  as  an  excuse  for  the  fickleness  of  her  own 

heart;  for  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  her  family  induced  her,  at  length, 

to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  a  wealthy  suitor,  and,  after  some  reluctance,  to 

agree  to  espouse  him :  it  is  but  justice  to  Mary  to  State  that  this  was  not 

^til  a  long  time  after  she  had  waited,  and  waited,  with  the  sickness  of  a 

sorrowing  heart,  for  the  hoped-for  retum  of  her  lover ;  there  were  plenty 

^iUing  and  ready  to  work  upon  her  doubts  of  his  fidelity,  and  stories  came 

from  the  "  foreign  parts  "  the  Irish  delight  to  talk  of — whispering  that  the 

^Wiit  one  was  untrue  to  the  vows  of  his  carly  love. 

"  And  so ,"  said  one  of  the  gossiping  old  neighbours  to  another — **  And 
^  Mary  O'Ncil,  afther  all,  is  going  to  marry  the  hardest  man  in  the 
counthry !  " 
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"  Och  sure,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  he's  hard,  he's  high;  and  set  one  againet 
the  other,  she'U  be  well  ofF;  she's  neither  as  young  nor  as  purty  as  she  was 
8even  ycars  ago,  when  he  that's  over  the  seas  used  to  meet  her  on  the  up-hill 
side,  or  by  the  silent  rock,  or  under  the  rowan-tree.  Augh  !  if  trees  and 
rocks  could  spake,  what  a  dale  they'd  have  to  teil  of  the  fidsity  of  man  and 
the  foUy  of  women,  agra !  " 

"  There  was  no  falsity  there,  unless  you  count  Mary's  change  falsity,*' 
replied  the  crone ;  "  but  the  Lord  above  only  knows  how  it  'ill  end — tlic 
Lord  above  !  and  one  other. ^^ 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  fiist  Speaker,  in  a  half-whisper ;  "  you  do  not 
mean  that — have  ye  heard  anything,  Nelly  dear  ?  "  The  two  tattered  crones 
drew  more  closely  together,  and  the  questioned  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her 
pipe  to  reply. 

"  You  know  the  family  has  a  follower,  dear — they're  of  the  rale  ould  sort ; 
and  that's  never  forgot.  The  Banshee  that  does  be  afther  them  is  not  as 
strong  as  she  used  to  be  long  ever  ago,  though  she's  streng  enough  to  give  the 
death-warning ;  it's  as  good  as  six  years  since  Miss  Mary's  first  sweetheart  met 
her  for  the  last  time,  and  I  was  Coming  up  the  glen,  the  same  night,  from  ould 
Marky  Roone's  wake ;  and  I  came  upon  them  unawares ;  and  then  I  kept 
still,  not  to  disturb  them,  for  she  was  crying  like  a  new-bom  babby  that  had 
lost  its  mother ;  but  his  words  without  tears  would  pierce  through  stone  walls. 
Well,  I  saw  them  put  finger  to  finger,  and  slip  a  ring ;  and  as  they  did,  and 
as  sure  as  there's  but  one  star  of  the  thousands  looking  on  us  now,  the  cry 
came  through  the  air  soft  and  sorrowful — not  the  wail  for  präsent  death,  but 
for  what  would  end  that  way." 

"  Maybe,"  suggested  her  companion,  "  it  was  for  him !" 

"  For  him! "  repeated  the  narrator,  in  a  tone  of  deep  indignation.  "  Why, 
then,  I'm  ashamed  of  your  ignorance,  ye  poor  craythur  !  is  it  doting  ye  are, 
woman  alive  ?  What  right  would  the  like  of  him  have  to  the  cry  of  a 
Banshee !     Graliagh  !  indeed— ^r  him  ! 

"  Well,  asy,  Nelly,  there's  enough  about  it ;  sure  I'm  not  as  long  in  the 
place  as  yerself — did  ye  ever  hear  it  since,  agra?" 

A  little  softened  by  this  ready  acknowledgment  of  superiority,  the  reader 
of  mysterious  sounds  declared  that  the  e venin'  Misther  O'Neil  and  the 
priest,  and  the  '  hard  man,'  and  her  mother,  and  all,  persuaded  Miss  Mary  to 
plight  a  troth — she  had  no  right  to  plight — that  same  night  the  cry  was 
heard  more  than  once  about  the  place,  sharper  and  clearer  than  befoie. 
Who  heard  it  besides  she  could  not  teil ;  she  only  knew  she  heard  it,  and 
would  swear  she  did,  to  her  dying  hour. 
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"  And  it  was  nearer,  you  say  ?" 

*'  Nearer  and  sharper — ^too  near,  as  some  will  find ;  it  can't  be  for  her 
mother,  and  if  it  was  for  her  father,  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  its  houlding  on 
when  it*s  she  that's  acting.  The  first  time  I  heard  it,  it  wound  through  the 
air  like  a  misty  cloud  creeping  up  a  mountain — ^it  was  a  soft,  sorrowful  wail ; 
the  second  time,  it  was  bitter  and  angry." 

''  And  the  third  time,  avourneen  ;  what  was  it  like  the  third  time  ?" 
'*  IVe  not  heard  it  the  third  time — ^yet,"  answered  Nelly  solemnly  ;  "  and 
I  don't  care  if  I'm  longer  so — ^that's  all.  The  fine  ould  families  are  fading  out 
of  the  counthry  intirely — ^going  away  like  chaff — and  such  spirits  will  have  no 
call  to  the  new  people.  My  father,  God  rest  his  soul !  used  to  say,  that,  from 
what  he  knew,  he  was  sure  they  would  soon  quit  the  counthry.  Maybe  so  ; 
but  anyhow,  we'll  be  lonesome  when  they  go,  for  it's  hard  wanting  the  know- 
ledge  that  we're  cared  for  by  something  besides  the  bare  flesh  and  blood !  " 

"  And  when  will  the  wedding  be,  Nelly  ?  sure  a  wedding  's  a  God-send 
these  hard  times ;  it's  hard  if  we  don't  get  füll  and  plenty  at  the  bridal  of 
the  heiress ! " 

"  Ah !"  Said  the  other.  "  To-morrow  week,  agra  !  and  there'll  be  heaps  of 
qnality  in  it ;  besides  lashins  of  people  from  far  and  near ;  and  all  the  ancient 
customs  kep'  up — all !  so  it  will  be  worth  the  going  to,  these  hard  times." 

Although  the  bride  could  not  be  said  to  give  any  Symptoms  of  repenting 
her  new  betrothment,  she  took  little  seeming  interest  in  the  proceedings ; 
perhaps  she  had  becn  taunted  with  the  vulgär  reproach  of  old-maidenhood — 
led  to  believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  last  of  her  line  to  go  down  unmated 
to  the  grave  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  doubts  that  had  gained  strength  with  . 
years,  and  the  unaccountable  fact  of  her  having  received  no  tidings  from  her 
former  lover,  conspired  to  seal  her  destiny. 

It  was  not  the  custom  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  absent  themselves  immediately  after  thcir  marriage ;  and  the 
wedding  was  solemnised  after  the  usual  Irish  fashion — the  bride  remaining  to 
do  the  honours  and  receive  the  guests ;  as  was  also  the  practice,  at  that  time, 
the  window-curtains  were  allowed  to  remain  undrawn,  so  that  the  crowd 
^thout  could  feast  their  eyes  on  the  crowd  within,  whose  movements  they 
obsenred  and  commented  on ;  and  when  anything  particularly  pleased  them, 
4ey  testified  their  sympathy  by  a  wild  "  hooroo." 

The  two  women  whose  observations  we  have  recorded  were  also  there ; 
4eir  withered  faces  pressed  occasionally  against  the  glass,  the  more  perfectly 
to  observe  what  was  going  on ;  occasionally  they  abused  those  who  pressed 
too  closely  on  them  from  behind,  and  vented  their  spieen  in  bitter  words  and 
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curses.  Suddenly,  Nelly,  whose  reputation  for  foreknowledge  had  gained 
her  anything  but  a  pleasant  popularity,  crushed  her  bony  fingers  round  her 
^  crony's'  arm — "  Whist,  did  ye  hear  nothin'  ?" 

"  Nothin',  dear,  but  the  boys  hoorooing,  because  the  bride  is  making  her 
*  curtshey  '  to  another  stranger." 

"  Ye'r  a  deaf  fool !  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  throwing  the  arm  from  her. 

The  bride  had  risen  to  meet  a  stränge  guest  who,  unknown  and  unan- 
nounced,  had  entered  the  large  parlour  where  the  feast  went  forward ;  with- 
out  retuming  her  salutation,  he  asked  her  for  a  drink.  She  proceeded  to  do 
the  duties  of  Irish  hospitality,  and  with  her  own  hands  presented  to  him  a 
goblet  of  wine ;  this  he  refiised  to  touch,  requesting  her  to  exchange  it  for 
water,  which,  he  declared,  was  his  only  beverage.  She  then  presented  him 
with  the  water,  which  he  drank ;  but  she  observed  that  as  he  retumed  the 
vessel,  he  dropped  something  into  it :  before  she  could  ascertain  what  it  wa«, 
he  had  disappeared  amid  the  crowd.  Ere  she  replaced  the  goblet,  however, 
she  took  from  it  her  own  ring ;  she  knew  it  well,  and  instantly ; — it  was  the 
same  she  had  given  her  betrothed,  at  their  parting.  No  doubt  remained  on  her 
mind  as  to  her  having  seen  her  former  lover.  She  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
circumstance,  and  yet  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  keep  it  to  herseif, 
and  the  feast  went  on.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  a  woman  rushed 
into  the  room  to  seek  the  priest ;  terror  was  impressed  upon  her  countenance. 
She  Said  that  a  stranger  who  had  asked  for  shelter  beneath  her  roof,  and 
who  seemed  labouring  under  strong  emotion,  had  dropped — she  feared  dead, 
upon  her  hearth ;  and  that  she  had  come  for  "  the  clergy,"  and  advice  as  to 
what  she  was  to  do. 

The  truth  now  burst  upon  the  bride.  He  did,  indeed,  really  and  truly 
love  her.  Forgetting  her  ill-advised  marriage,  and  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
he  was  yet  alive,  she  proceeded  to  the  woman's  dwelling.  As  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  her  father's  door,  although  the  night  was  calm  and  mild,  t 
fierce  and  mighty  wind  rushed  round  the  house ;  all  paused  and  trembled  at 
the  cry — the  well-known  wail  of  the  Banshee,  so  füll,  and  then  so  agonising 
in  its  dying  fall. 

"  That's  music  for  false  footsteps,"  muttered  Nelly.  "  Yet,  be  he  dead  er 
living,  that  wail  is  not  for  Äim." 

But  the  bride  flew  on — the  only  one  of  the  terror-stricken  revellers  who 
did  not  pause  or  pray.  She  flung  herseif  on  her  knees  beside  him — ^pressed 
her  band  on  his  heart — ^there  was  no  motion.  She  called  him  by  his  name — 
there  was  no  reply  ;  stooping  down,  she  kissed  his  Ups — ^there  was  no  retum ; 
then  well  she  knew  that  he  was  dead.     In  the  presence  of  her  kindred  and 
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her  husband,  she  tore  the  silver  riband  from  her  hair,  and  burst  forth  into 
a  wild  death-cry  of  her  land  and  name — a  monrnful  keen  over  the  dead  body 
of  her  lover  *. 

The  impetuous  feelings  of  her  girlhood  seemed  to  have  retumed  with 
tenfold  strength ;  and  as  she  uttered  the  last  line,  she  feil  dead  upon  the 
body  of  him  who  had  loved  her  even  unto  death.  "  Her  heart,"  to  use  the 
figurative  language  of  her  people,  "  was  split  asunder."  In  death  was 
fulfilled  the  pledge  of  love.  They  were  laid  side  by  side — the  wedding  feast 
fumishing  the  funeral.  Onee  more,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  lovers' 
tragedy,  the  Banshee  eried  again  :  it  was  for  the  father  of  Mary  O'Neil — the 
last  of  his  line  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  two  trees  are  still  shown  as 
heading  the  grave  of  tl^se  who  "  in  death  were  not  divided." 

We  had  stood  "  on  Lough  Neagh's  banks  "  in  the  counties  of  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  and  had  seen  to  great  advantage,  not  only  from  the  shores  but 
from  the  heights  of  adjacent  hills,  the  most   magnificent  sheet   of  water 

*  The  keen  of  tliis  unhappy  woman  it  ttiU  preserved  by  tlie  pcasaDtry  ;  we  reccived  the  following  literal 
tnniUUon  of  it  from  the  gcntleman  who  furnishcd  us  with  the  anecdote. 
My  love,  my  love,  aud  my  treaBure, 
Many  a  day  have  you  and  I  spent 
Beneath  the  shade  of  yonder  trce, 
Thy  fair  head  on  niy  lap. 
Sweetly  didst  thou  kiss  me ; 
And  it  was  not  a  kiss  without  love 
That  thou  didst  press  upon  my  lips  : 
But,  woe  18  me!  women  belicve  not  mcii, 
Thero  is  bo  mucb  deceit  and  falsehood. 
My  love,  my  love,  and  my  treasurc, 
Did  I  but  know  thcn 
Half  what  I  do  know  nuw, 
I  would  plough  with  thee  the  hills, 
I  would  swim  with  thee  the  seas, 
Though  my  kindred  might  upbraid  mc ; 
But  what  were  that  to  me, 
If  he  who  loved  me  were  minc  ? 
Bcloved  of  my  bosom, 
Thy  heart  found  no  repose, 
When  my  »tory  was  told  thee 
That  I  was  tho  bride  of  anotlicr — 
Yct,  Heaven  knows,  the  only  Son  knows, 
That  I  would  prcfer  thee 
To  all  the  gold  of  Erin — 
To  young  oxen  on  the  hilb, 
And  to  him  with  all  his  herds. 
And  the  only  Son  knows 
That  I  will  nevcr  lay  beside  him 
My  right  side  nor  my  Icft. 
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in  Great  Britain  *.  It  is,  however,  beautifui  only  upon  its  north-castern 
borders,  being  elsewhere  gciierally  bare  of  trees.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  Antrim  town  it  may  vie,  in  parts,  with  the  fairest  of  the  southem  lakes, 
whilc  it  possesses  a  grandeur  exclusively  its  own.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  richly 
wooded,  and  here  are  its  islands — the  only  islands  it  contains^  excepting  a 
very  sniall  one  off  the  Armagh  shore  ;  one  of  them,  Ram's  Island,  consisting 
of  no  niorc  than  six  acres  ;  the  other,  Bird  Island,  being  somewhat  less.  It 
would  bc  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  in  describing  the  surpassing  loveli- 
ness  of  the  former  ; — nature  had  done  much  for  it ;  and,  a  few  years  ago,  Lord 

O'Neil  having  built  a  cot- 
tage  there,  made  it  his  oc- 
cai^onal  residence  ;  all  that 
art  could  efFeet  to  increase 
its  attractions  has  been 
added  to  its  original  charms. 
Standing  among  trees  of 
every  possible  variety,  are 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
mysterious  round  towers 
— calling  forcibly  to  mind 
the  ancient  but  departed 
glories  of  the  family;  for 
this  morsel  of  their  vast 
possessions,  and  the  small 
estate  upon  the  mainland, 
is  now  nearly  all  that  re- 
niains  to  them  of  the  province  of  which  they  were  kings  in  old  times,  and 


*  [jon^rU  Ne;i«li  is  tlic  largcst  lake  in  Great  Briuin,  and  it  exccedod  in  size  by  few  in  Europc.  It  it 
rmined  bv  the  c-onfliicnce  of  the  Blackwater,  tbc  Upper  Bunn,  and  five  otber  rivcrt.  The  onlj  ouUct  itthe 
Lowcr  B.iiin.  It  is  about  twciity  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  touth-wctt ;  about  twelve  mUet  io  breadth 
fmm  rast  lo  west ;  ciglity  miles  in  circunifervnce,  and  conipritet  about  154  tquare  milet ;  its  greatetl  depCh 
in  the  niiddle  is  forty-five  feet.  According  to  the  Ordnancc  »urvcy  it  is  forty-cight  fcct  aboTe  tbc  IctcI  of 
the  sea  at  low  wuter;  and  contains  98,25.5^  Statute  acres,  of  wbich  50,025  are  in  Antrim;  27y355|  in 
Tyrono  ;  15,55GJ  in  Amiagh  ;  5,160  in  Londonderry  ;  and  138  in  Down.  From  itt  beighi  abov«  tbe  krcl 
»f  tho  sea,  and  other  circumstauces,  serious  plans  bavc  bcen  propoted  for  draining  tho  lake— <^  rather  a 
cuusiderable  )>ortion  of  it ;  bitherto,  however,  witbout  effect.  It  bat  oflen  been  matter  of  turpiiie  to  vkiton» 
that  so  fine  a  shcct  of  water  bas  to  littlo  of  the  picturetquo  about  it ;  btit  tbit  it  accounted  for  bj  tbe  total. 
ahscncc  of  mountains.  Tbe  Slievegallion  cbain  in  Tyrone,  and  tbe  Belfiut  mountaint  in  Antrim, are  both at  ^ 
<  onitiderable  distance  from  its  shores;  and  it  coutains  only  two  or  tbroc  tmali  itlandt,  wbich  are  merely  tbe 
(-xtreuiitic&  ui  elevated  hdges.  It  hus  uot  the  slightcst  appearancc  of  baving  cver  been  tbecntcr  ofa  toI- 
tauo,  a»  Hnint  ha\e  supposid.  The  Lough  Neagh  pebblet  are  well  known,  and  are  ttill  numerout,  tboofl 
gatheieil  in  laigc  quantititv».     Mo«t  of  ihcni  aic  calceduny,  cornelian,  opal,  or  quartz. 
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where,  during  comparatively  recent  periods,  they  were  lords  whose  "  word 
was  law."  "  Bonny  Ram  Island*,"  as  it  is  called  in  one  of  the  songs  of  the 
peasantry,  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  lake  ;  from  the  nearest  point  of  land 
it  is  distant  about  two  miles,  and  looks  like  a  mass  of  dark  foliage  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Lough  Neagh  is,  however,  indebted  for  its  fame  far  less  to  its  natural 
graces  than  to  certain  peculiarities — in  the  singidarity  of  which  it  has  no 
competitor.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been  renowned  for  prodigies,  some 
of  which  are  not  altogether  fabulous.  The  poet  has  commemorated  one  of 
it«  marvels,  and  not  without  authority  from  sober  History  f : — 

«*  On  Lough  Neagh*8  banks,  as  the  fifiherman  stmiys 
When  the  dear  cold  eve  'b  declining, 
He  sees  the  Round  Towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining.'* 

The  legend,  inde^d,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  Ulster  lake,  but 
Lough  Neagh  has  the  distinction,  pre-eminently,  of  rolling  its  waves  over  the 

<<LoQg-faded  glories  they  cover." 

Although  doubts  may  exist  concerning  these  "  dreams  sublime  "  of  poets 
and  "  historians,"  of  the  fact  of  "  petrified  "  wood  being  found  in  large  quan- 
tities  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  no  doubt  J.     Specimens  of  large  size  are 

•  Mr.  Bunting  clasees  the  air  rcferred  to  among  the  most  ancicnt  of  the  Iribh  mclodies,  *'  although  now 
linked  wiih  English   worda."     The  air  is  exceedingly  touching  and  bcautiful.      We   hcard   the  words  ßung 
more  than  once  duriog  our  stay  upon  the  ehores  of  Lough  N(;agh  : — 
"  It  's  pretty  to  be  iu  Ballinderry, 
It  's  pretty  to  be  in  Aghalec, 
It  's  prettier  to  bc  in  bonny  Rani  bland, 
Sitting  under  an  ivy  tree. 

Och  hone,  Och  hone,  Och  hone  !  " 
t  We  may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  most  ancient.  Tlio  followiug  passage  \ve  extract  fron» 
^uton's"  Ilistory  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fynyshed  and  emprynted  at  Westminstro 
"7  nie,  Wynkene  de  Worde,  the  yere  of  oure  Lordc  a.  mcccc  and  four  score  and  xvii."  **  There  is  a  Lako 
"^  L'Uter  and  moche  fiysshe  thcrein,  whichc  is  xxx  myles  in  lengthc  and  xv  in  brede.  The  Riuer  Dan  runncth 
'^Uf  the  Lake  ioto  the  North  Ocean,  and  men  say  that  this  Luke  bcgan  iu  this  manuer — there  were  men  iu 

"»ttcontre  that  were  of  evyle  lyvinge and  there  was  a  wclc  iu  y'  laude  in  grete  reuercncc  of  oldc 

^7D)e  and  always  couercd,  and  yf  it  were  left  uncouered  y'  wcle  wolde  rysc  and  drowne  all  the  laude,  and 
**idhapcd  y*  a  woman  wentc  to  y*  wcle  for  to  fetcho  water,  and  hyed  her  fasd  to  her  cliilde  y**  wepd  in  y* 
"*J<lc  and  left  y*  wcle  uncouered — then  y*  wclo  spryngcd  so  fastly  y**  drowned  y*  woman  and  her  childe 
«ndmade  all  y*  contre  a  lake  and  fysshc  ponde.  For  to  prove  this  is,  it  is  a  grete  argumcnt  that  when 
^6  weder  is  clcre  fiysshers  of  y**  water  see  in  y*  grounde  under  y"  water  rounde  Towercs  and  hyghe  shapeu 
»leepleaand  churches  of  y^  land."  .... 

l  Dubourdieu,  in  bis  Survcy  of  Antrim,  thus  refers  to  the  subjcct.  '^  Of  petrifactions  tho  mostnumerous 
^«M  ii  oomposed  of  portions  of  treesi  sometimes  of  tlie  stcms,  but  oftcncr  of  the  root«,  which  to  the  eye 
*R**rin  thcir  natural  State,  but  upon  bcing  cx.anincd  they  aic  found  to  consist,  some  entirely  of  stone,  and 
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to  besecn  in  evcry  house  upon  its  northern  borders  (we  understand  it  iß  rarely 
found  aloiig  the  southern  and  western  shores) ;  and  some  are  preserved  that 
weigh  several  hundred  weight  *.  The  subject  engaged  the  early  attention  of 
the  natnralist ;  and  in  Dr.  Boate's  History  it  is  treated  at  considerable  length. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  go  the  length  of  the  old  writer  from  whose  bock  we 
have  already  quoted,  where  the  effects  of  the  water  are  described  as  so  terrific, 
that  if  a  man  walk  into  it  "  he  shall  never  afterwards  weare  hose ; "  nor  quite 
so  far  as  "  the  Icarned  pliysician  Anselm  Boetius,"  who  asserts,  in  his  History 
of  Stoncs  and  Gems,  that  "  that  part  of  the  tree  that  is  buried  in  the  mud 
will  bccome  iron,  that  part  touched  by  the  water  become  stone,  and  that  part 
above  the  water  remain  wood  ;  "  but  he  produces  evidence  that  the  process  of 
Converting  wood  into  stone  is  of  great  rapidity ; — among  others,  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  "  a  little  before  the  rebellion  (1541)  cut  down,  for  building,  a 
large  hoUy-tree,  but  being  diverted  from  his  purpose,  his  timber  lay  on  the 
ground  in  the  place  where  it  was  felled,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lough,  all  the 
miserable  time  of  the  war ;  tili  at  last,  the  kingdom  being  settled,  the  gentle- 
man went  to  look  for  his  timber,  and  found  the  hoUy  petrified.*'  From  this, 
and  some  other  facts,  Dr.  Molineux  reasons — Ist,  whether  other  wood  than 
holly  can  undergo  the  change  ;  and  next,  whether  it  is  in  the  water  or  the  soil 
that  the  pctrifying  quality  exists  ;  determining  that  all  woods  are  liable  to  it, 
and  that  the  power  is  in  the  adjacent  clay  f. 

others  only  partially  so  :  tlicse  substanccs  are  of  different  raagiiitudct,  some  as  hcavy  as  many  handreds  in 
weight,  and  others  much  smallcr ;  in  many  instances  holly  appears  to  have  becn  the  basis  of  tbit  trmntfoniMi* 
tion  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  which  have  comc  under  my  Observation  have  niore  the  appcaraooe  of  oak, 
and  at  first  sight  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  that  wood  so  frequently  diig  out  of  toif  bog». 
This  pctrifying  quality  of  Lough  Neagh,  or  of  the  soil  around  and  undor  it,  has  been  long  known,  but  th« 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  it  has  long  been  the  cause  of  doubting  its  czistcncc  entirely,  supposing  that  natot« 
had  formed  these  stony  substanccs  so  strongly  resembling  wood,  as  tliey  now  are,  and  that  no  chasfe  bad 
been  undcrgone  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  how  the  i>etrifying  process  may  have  been  accomplishcd,  asd 
that  wood  is  capable  of  undergoing  it,  and  thcn  examine  the  specioiens,  little  doubt  ran  be  entertained  of  it» 
rcality."  Since  the  survey  of  Dubourdicu  was  written,  (1812,)  Vienre  has  arrived  at  very  opposite  condaaiMU. 
We  insert  Piibourdieu's  vicw  as  a  contrast  to  the  one  that  follows. 

*  In  onc  of  the  Ix^ctures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  delivered  in  Dublin  in  1757,  by  Richard  Barton,  B.D., 
it  is  stated  that  "  a  pctrifaction  wa»  found  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cramlin  River;  it  was  700 IW. 
weight ;  it  is  entirely  stone,  without  any  wood  within  it  ;  it  was  found  under  a  bank  siz  feet  bigh,  aluiMt 
huried  in  gravel  raiscd  thrcc  feet  above  tlio  surface  of  the  river.  When  tho  water  was  low,  it  «ppcared  Kke 
the  »tump  of  an  old  tree ;  it  had  ncither  roots  nor  branches.'* 

t  The  foUowing  is  an  abstract  of  part  of  an  ablc  paper,  by  Dr.  Scouler,  of  Dublin,  on  the  lignitet  aaä 
eilicified  woods  of  Lough  Neagh,  publiulied  in  the  Dublin  Geological  Journal,  vol.  i.,  part  3  :— ^  Tbe  CmbI 
woods  are  found  in  various  plares  along  the  northern,  eaatcm,  and  southern  margin»  of  the  lake.  Tbey  ocwr  in 
two  varicties  of  potition.  In  the  first,  they  are  associated  witli  beds  of  clay,  and  ligiiite  or  wood  coftl^ofien  w»td 
for  fuol  when  peat  is  scarce.  In  the  second,  they  appear  nearer  the  snrface  in  aoeumulations  of  clay  «od  fr»vd. 
In  the  formtT  position  their  form»  are  angular  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  colour  and  very  like  the  lignite— and  laycr« 
(»f  wood  du  actually  cxist  amid  the  silicions  suhstance :  they  are  generally  coated  with  minute,  bat  perfrct. 
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Although  modern  science  has  dispelled  many  such  "  vain  imaginings," 
in  less  enlightened  days  the  appearance  of  this  wood  no  doubt  strengthened 
much  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  the  lake  was  said  to  be 
endowed.  One  of  the  "  gifts  "  attributes  to  its  waters  the  ability  of  curing  all 
manner  of  diseases  *. 

Apart  from   any  of  these   considerations,  Lough  Neagh   has   abundant 

crjatals  of  quartz,  and  with  calcedony.  From  these  facts  it  is  unlikely  they  were  cver  transportcd  or  exposed 
to  attrition  ;  they  vrere  most  likely  petrified  in  the  Situation  they  now  occupy.  In  the  second  position,  among 
the  allayium  of  the  surface,  the  forms  are  ruunded  and  worn,  of  a  looscr  tcxturc,  from  the  loss  of  the  woody 
laatter,  and  of  a  white  colour;  hence  thenotion  that  they  are  petrified  hoUy.  The  spccimens  white  externally 
are  black  when  broken,  and  a  black  »pccimon  is  whitened  by  burning. 

**  The  fossil  wood,  got  in.  the  interior  to  the  distance  of  three  and  four  milcs,  is  in  these  alluvial  accumula- 
tions ;  it«  origin  we  must  plainly  rcfer  to  the  clay  and  lignite  beds  which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
which  extendalso  bcneath  its  watert,  at  a  considerable  dcpth. 

**  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  waters  of  Lough  Ncagh  do  now  posscss,  or  have  cver  posscssed,  within  the 
historic  period,  the  power  of  Converting  wood  into  stonc — tliat  is,  of  dissolving  silcx,  so  that  when  the 
wood  is  rexnoved  its  place  shall  be  supplied  by  particles  of  silex  depo&itcd  from  the  Solution.  All  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.  Pieces  of  wood  put  into  the  water  for  experimcnts  have  not  been  in  the  least  petrified ;  and 
t  canoe,  of  extrcmely  ancient  construction,  suchas  couldonly  have  been  niade  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  was 
raised,  some  years  since,  from  beneatb  the  waters,  perfectly  unaltered.  Besides,  the  fossil  wood  is  found  only 
iD  porticular  localities.  Its  origin  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to  some  remoto  cra  of  gcological  time.  Dr. 
lindley  considers  the  wood  to  beeither  the  common  fir,  Pinus  Abies,  or  the  Weymouth  pine,  P.  Strobus. 

•  Francis  Nevil,  Esq.,  in  a  lettcr  to  the  Bishop   of  Cloghcr,  dated  Belturbet,  Febniary  12,   1712-13, 

thas  commentt  upon  this  subject : — *'  That  thcre  is  some  healing  quality  in  the  watcr  of  this  Lough  iscertain, 

biit  whethcr  difFusod  through  all   parts  thereof  is  not  known  nor  pretendcd.     There  is  a  certain  bay  in  it 

csUed  the  Fuhing-hay^  which  is  about  half  a  milc  broad  :  it  is  bounded  by  the  scliool-lands  of  Dungannoriy 

hath  »  fine  sandy  bottom,  not  a  pebblc  in  it,  so  that  onc  may  walk  with  safety  and  easc  from  the  deplh  of 

Msancle  to  his  chin,  upon  an  casy  decli vi ty,  at  least  one   hundrcd    yards  heforc  a   man   shall   come   to   that 

*leptb.     I  have  been  in   it  several  timcs,   when  multitudes   have   been  thcrc,  and  at  olhcr  times,  and  I  have 

always  obscrved  that  as  I  have  walkcd  the  bottom  has  changcd  from  coid  to  warm  and  from   warm    to   cold, 

andlhisin  diftcrent  spots  t!»roiigh  the  bay.     Several  have  made  the  samc  Observation.      The  first  occasion  of 

t^inguotice  of  this  bay  for  eure  happened  to  be  not  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  was  thus  : 

—There  was  one  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  livcd  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  who  had  an  only  son  grown  to 

ittn's  estate.      This  young  man  had  the  evil  to  that  degree  that  it  run  upon  him  in  eight  or  tcn  plsices  :  he 

Iwdbeen  touched  by  the  king,  and  all  means  imaginable  uscd  for  bis  recovery  ;  but  all  did  no  good,  and  his 

^y  was  so  wasted  that  he  could  not  walk.      When  all  hopcs  of  his  recovery  wcrc  past,  he  was  carried  to  the 

l'Oogb,  where  he  was  washed  and  bathed  ;  and  in  eight  days'  time,  bathing  each  day,  all  the  sores  were  dried  up, 

and  he  became  cured,  and  grew  very  healthy,  marricd,  had  children,  and  lived  nine  orten  years  after.     This 

»"^ount  I  had  from  Captain  Morris  and  his  brothcr,  who  were  eye-witncsses,  and  at   whose  house  the  young 

maolay  ubile  he  continued  to  bathe  there.      After  so  rcmarkable  u  eure,  many  came  there  who  had  running 

WTf«upon  them,  and  were  cured  after  a  little  time.      The  natives  thought  it  could  not  do  well  but  upon  some 

I*rticuUr  time  appropriatcd  for  that  scrvice,  and  now  great  crowds  come  there  on  Atidsummer-Eve^  of  all 

wrtiof  sick;  and  sick  cattle  are  brought  there  likewise,  and  driven  into  the  water  for  their  eure,  and  people 

doWicve  they  receive  bcnefit.     I  know  it  dries  up  running  sores,   and  eures  the  rheumatism,  but  not    with 

<>öce  batliing,  as  people  now  use  it  ;  and  the  drinking  the  water,  I  am  told,  will  stop  the  flux.     Ilook  upon 

'Itobcooe  of  the  pleasantest  bathing-places  I  ever  saw."     In  the  old  Statistical  and  civil  survey  of  Down,  it 

lä  Said,  "•  the   san;itive   powers  of  the   lake  must  have  been  known  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  has  been 

bereasäigned,  though  it  niight  in  a  long  tract  of  time  have  fallen  into  disusc  and  be  ncglected  and  foi'gotten. 

"  The  ver)- name  of  the  lake  sccnis  tohint  at  this  qualily — nfas«  and  nkas  in  Irisli  signifying  an  uiccr  orsore." 
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attractions  for  the  tourist.  Its  scenery  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  the 
lake  becomes  truly  maguificont  when  infliienced  by  storms — its  waves  roUing 
and  foaniing  like  those  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempcst ;  it  abounds  in  fish — the  eeU 
found  here  being  unequalled  for  size  and  dclicacy  of  flavour,  and  the  poUan, 
or  "  fresh  water  herring,"  being  procured  in  astonisliing  quantities. 

From  Antrim  we  pursucd  our  route  to  Carrickfergus ;  passing  through 
the  ancient  town  of  Temple-Patrick. 

Carrickfergus  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Irelaud^  and  has  held  for 
centuries  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Its  history  is  füll 
of  interest,  for  in  all  the  wars  of  ages  it  has  becn  made  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part.  Of  the  ancient  fortifications,  there  still  exist  some  intcresting  rcmains  ; 
the  walls  may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  "  North  gate  "  is  almost  perfcct. 
^      ■'       '  The  town  is  said  to  have  derived  it« 

nanie  from  "  Carrig,"  a  rock,  and 
'*  Feargus,"  an  Irish  king,  **  famous 
for  his  skill  in  blasoning  of  armes/' 
who  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  the  coast, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  "The 
Castle  "  is  said  to  have  been  erccted 
by  John  de  Courcy,  the  "  Conqueror 
of  Ulidia,"  and  becamc  celebrated 
very  soon  after  it  was  raiscd,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  "  thosc 
troublesome  neighbours"  the  Scots.  In  1315  it  was  besieged  by  Lord 
Edward  Bruce,  and  was  for  a  while  the  habitation  of  his  brother,  the  great 
king  of  Scotland.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  noticed  as  an  important 
place  for  curbing  the  Irish "  *.      During  the  wars   of  1641  the  town  wa« 


•  Soinr  iilca  may  bc  fonncd  of  the  nuMle  adopted  for  "  curbing  the  Irish  '*  by  the  followiog.  Leiaod, 
in  his  Ilistory  of  Irvland,  quotcs  an  Iri»h  nianuscript,  which  statca  tbat,  *'  Addo  1574,  a  aoleinn  peace  ud 
concord  was  uiadc  bctwcen  the  Earl  of  Eascx  and  Frlim  O'Neili.  Howevcr,  at  a  fcait,  whcrcin  the  cari 
cntertaincd  tliat  chicftain,  and  at  the  cnd  of  thcir  good  cheer,  O'Ncili  and  hit  wifc  wcre  ■eiied ;  their  fneads 
wlio  atfeuded  wcre  put  to  tlie  sword  before  their  faccb  ;  Felim,  togctber  with  his  wife  and  brother,  mtn 
convcycd  to  Dublin,  whcre  they  were  cut  up  in  quarUn^'  Curry,  in  his  Reriew  of  the  Civil  War»  ia 
Ireland,  ha«  the  followiiig  notiec  on  this  »ubject,  which  he  says  is  copled  from  an  Irith  manuacript  in  Titnitj 
CollegCf  Dublin  ;  perhaps  the  samc  to  which  Leiand  refers.  **  Walter,  Earl  of  I-Iascx,  on  the  conrliuimi  of 
a  |>cacc,  invited  Bryan  0*Nial,  of  Clandeboy,  with  a  grcat  number  of  his  relations,  to  an  entertainment,  whcic 
ihcy  livcd  together  in  great  harniony,  niaking  good  chcer  for  ihre«  days  and  nights  ;  when,  on  a  siMldeD, 
ü'Nial  wa»Burpii»cd  with  an  uriibt,  together  with  his  brother  and  wife,  by  the  carl's  order.  His  fricnd» 
were  put  to  the  sword  bcfoie  hi»  faco,  nor  weie  the  womcn  and  chtldren  tparrd  :  he  was  htmKlf,  with  Lit 
brotlier  and  wife,  scnt  to  Dublin,  wlu-ic  they  were  cut  in  quarters.**  Altbough  such  accounts  are  to  bc 
rcccivcd  v*ii!i  cuution,  tliey  are  not  op;K>seil  to  authoriscd  anil  undoubtcd  Statements  of  butcheriei  eqnall« 
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altemately  in  the  occupation  of  the  Scotch,  Englidh,  and  Irish  ;  its  records  at 
this  frightful  period  are  to  the  highest  degree  appalling.  In  1689,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  William  III.  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  just  under 
the  Castle  waUs  ;  and  the  stone  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  first  "  put  his 
foot "  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  curious. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  Carrickfergus  was  a  "  seat  of  war,"  having 
been  subjected  to  a  regulär  siege  so  lately  as  1760,  when  the  French,  under 
Commodore  Thurot,  landed  here,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
fortress  * ;  retaining'them  but  a  very  few  days ;  making  good  their  retreat  on 
board  their  ships  as  the  English  forces  advanced  to  meet  them ;  having  created 
"  great  confusion  "  without  doing  much  mischief.  OfF  the  Isle  of  Man  the 
squadron  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the  British  frigates  ^olus,  Pallas, 

oppoted  to  juttic«,  poÜcy,  and  mercy.  The  '*  English  encmics ''  wcrc  of  course  subjected  to  the  urild 
Tcngrancc  of  the  mere  Irish,  and  their  Scotch  allies.  In  1597  Sir  John  Chichcstcr  feil  into  an  ambuscade 
near  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner  by  James  Sorley  Mac  Donnell,  and  beheadcd  ^^  on  a  stone  near  the  Glyn." 
Accordiog  to  Lodge,  "  In  the  following  reign,  Mac  Donncll  having  obtained  his  pardon,  and  being  in  Carrick- 
fer^a,  went  to  see  the  family  monument  of  the  Chichesters,  in  St.  Nicholas'  church  ;  and  seeing  the  cffigy 
of  Sir  John  Chichester,  asked  **  how  the  de'il  he  cam  to  get  his  head  again  1  for  he  was  sure  hc  had  anes 
U*entt  frae  him." 

*  The  history  of  Thurot  ia.curiou8  and  interesting.  Some  particulars  of  it  are  given  in  the  ''  Gentleman*s 
Magazine»"  the  "  Annual  Register,"  in  the  Journal  of  John  Wesley  (who  visited  Carrickfergus  soon  aftcr 
'^ the  Invasion"^),  and  by  Mr.  M'Skimin  in  his  published  account  of  the  town.  Thurot  was  a  Frcnch- 
man  by  birtb,  having  been  bom  at  Boulogne  ;  but  hit  patemal  grand&ther  was  an  Irishman,  named 
Farrell,  an  officcr  in  the  army  of  James  II.  Hiß  fathcr,  born  also  at  Boulogne,  took  the  namc  of  Thurot — 
the  namc  of  his  mother's  family.  Having  become  acquainted  with  "  onc  FarrcU,"  an  Irish  smuggler,  hc  was 
indacedto  send  his  son — afterwards  *•  the  Commodore  " — to  Ireland,  to  **  inquire  about  his  relatives,"  who 
wtre  snpposcd  to  bc  living  near  Limerick.  The  boy  quarrcUcd  with  the  captain  on  the  voyage,  left  liim  at  tlie 
hlcof  Man,  and  "  hired  himsclf  to  a  merchant  at  Anglcsca  " — in  onc  of  whosc  vcssels  hc  "  went  out  "  as  a 
smogglcr.     This   *'  professiou  "  hc  pursued  for  some  years  with  varied  success  ;  but  appears  to   have  been,  for 

about  a  ycar,  in  the  service  of  the  Antrim  family;  and  also,  for  about  two  years,  in  that  of  a  Lord  B .    He 

retnmed,  however,  to  his  old  trade ;  but  was  at  length  arrested  at  Boulogne,  and  sent  for  trial  to  Paris.  Herc, 
ihrough  ihe  interfcrence  of  M.  Tallard,  the  son  of  his  godmothcr,  hcnot  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but  the 
command  of  a  sloop  of  war ;  and  as  his  »crvices  wcre  likely  to  prove  of  valuc,  in  conscquencc  of  his 
intimatc  knowledgc  of  the  coast  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ircland,  hc  waa  eclccted,  in  1759,  to  command 
>  squadron  designed  for  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country.  Ho  arrived  off  Carrickfergus  on  the  2 ist  of 
Ftbruary,  1760,  with  the  Bcllislc  44  guns,  Le  Blond  32,  and  the  Tcrpsichore  24,  and  immediately  landed 
l«tween  700  and  800  mcn  to  attack  the  town ;  the  Castle  was  ill  garrisoned ;  both,  however,  madc  some 
•itfcnce,  and  ultimately  surrendcrcd.  Mr.  M'Skimin  rclatcs,  on  the  authority  of  an  "  old  inhabitant,'*  a 
•'nl'ing  anecdote  connected  with  the  siege.  "  As  the  enemy  advanced  up  High-strcct,  the  following  circum- 
*tawe  took  place,  which  we  record,  as  perhapsan  uuequalled  instance  of  hcroism  and  humanity.  The  partics 
•*ing  cugaged  and  the  English  retrcating,  Thoraas  Seeds,  a  child,  son  of  John  Seeds,  shcriff,  ran  playfully 
•'ttween  ihcm ;  which  being  observed  by  the  French  officer  who  commandcd  the  advanced  division,  he  took 
"P  the  child,  ran  wiih  it  to  the  nearest  door,  which  happcncd  tobe  its  fathcr's,  and  immediately  rctuniing, 
'wiUDcd  iiis  bostilities."  The  gcncrous  ofBcer  was,  unfortunately,  kiilcd.  On  forcingone  of  the  gates  of  the 
*^llc,  hc  was  the  first  who  cntered ;  at  which  liuic  ho  was  observed  to  kiss  a  miniaturc  picture  that  he  took 
'^föm  hii  bosom .  He  feil  bctwccn  tlic  two  gutes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  noble  family,  by  namc 
I'£»tcrrc;  and  i*»  deacribcd  to  have  bccn  a  remarkably  finc-looking  man. 
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and  Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  ('aptain  EUiot ;  and  Thurot  was  killetl 
during  the  action. 

The  Castle  of  Carrickfergus  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  Castles  in  Ireland ; 
time  has  indeed  added  to  its  picturesque  character,  without  impairing  iu 
strength.  It  Stands  on  a  rock  that  projects  into  the  sea,  and,  at  ordinary  tide*, 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  Towards  the  town  are  two  towers. 
called  from  their  shape  lialf-moons,  and  between  them  is  the  only  cntrance. 
which  is  defcnded  by  a  strait  passage,  with  embrazurcs  for  fire-arms.  About 
the  centre  of  this  passage  was  fornierly  a  drawbridge  ;  a  part  of  the  barbican 
that  protected  the  bridge  can  still  be  seen.  Within  the  gates  is  the  lower 
yard,  or  balliuin.  The  walls  of  the  keep  are  nearly  nine  feet  thick.  From 
the  top  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  scenery.  The 
old  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  also  an  interesting  structure.  It  is  kept  in  good 
rcpair,  and  is  used  for  Service,  although  probably  its  origin  may  be  dated  back 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  Century.  The  aisles  are  füll  of  monuments  of 
the  house  of  Chichester*. 

*  Oiic  of  the  iiioMt  rcniarkable  \*  to  tlic  mouiory  of  Sir  Arthur  Chicketter.      It  b  a  hufc  «ad  tUlrly  «uri, 
cumpoMHl  of  iiiarble  and  alaha»tcr— claboretrly  carve<l,  and  loaded  with  oroamcnt.     Ncar  tW  baae  art  laip 

tabU-tik  of  black  iiiuible  Mrith  the  follouing  iiiKTiptiun  :  — 

SACUED    TO   r.ol)  AM)  RTKRNAL    MEMORIB. 

Sk   AarHiH  C'iiiriU!>TrH   Kniuht   Baron  or  Dr.LrAiT,  Ix». 
KicH  TRKAAVRrn  or   larxANu  (iovi-Riiova  or  tum  Towmb  & 

or    THR    COVNIRIKH    ADJOININÜ,    DrüCRMDKD    or    THB    aVUCICMT 
iV    MOILE    IIOVSC   OF    Tili:    C'HIClICSTROtt    IN    THr    CtMTIB 

or  DrvoN,  sonnc  or  "Sia  John  CHitHUTsa  ow  Ralcicub  Kt. 

5  or  ms  Hirr  CiARTavo  Covrtnry  grand  chilo  or  Sa  Eovo. 
Chichestor  Sc  or  ui»  wifk  Klizarkt«  datohtsb  or  Jonii 
BoTRGCUEiR  Karl  or  Batm.     Aetrr  the  rucHT 

or     TliK    KtRLH    or    TiRON    &    Tr.RCONNKL 

A(    OIIIKR    ArcII    TRAYTOR?«    THIIRr    AcCOMPLICK 

luviNCi  tirppRrssrD  C)  DnvcHrnTiK  and  othbr  NOttraxiiM  aurui 

\    <<.KTII.»Ü    TIIK    PLANTACON    OF    THI4    PROVINCR    St    WPXL    & 
n^PPILY    OOTKHNTU    IUI»    KlNC.DoME    IN    rLOTRaiMIKO    RSTATB 

>ndi:r  Jamiü  ovr   K'imu  tu»   ^pacr  or   II   vraRB 

6  MOKF.    W|IIL»T     IU     H%S     [.P     DrPKTIR    iSc    OOTCRHOVR 
rH»INOF,    M»rYRFD    IIIHtFLF    INTO    1119    PBITATB    GoVKRNMBNT 
Ac    •Fl'«.    %IINnr\L    OF    HI«    VORTaLITIK    RCrmESBNTEO    *NTO 
IHM     BY     THi:    >N1Y«IKLV     DKiTII    or     ArTIIVR    III4    «ONNR    THR 
ONLY    lloPI     OF    Hl«    IIoV«F,    WIIO    LIVFD    NOT    RVLL    2    MOMTKS 
(irrR    HM    BiRTU.    A«    ALLSOF    OF    HM    NORLE    AND    VALIAMT     BaOTNBR 

Sk  John  Chichf»tfh   K night,  LtT»:  Serjeaht  Maiob  or  tub 

ARM\r    IN    THI*    KiKGDOMF    ft    THE    PRACRORMT    CioVEBMOVR 

<>r     IHM    ToWM.    HAril    i-A«»RU     IHI»    ChaPPRI.L    to    BK    BBFAIRPn 

tV    THI«    %«LT    Jk    MOSVMF^iT    TO    RR    NiDR    »ND    RRBCrrj»    A« 

t%RIL     IN    RrMFMBRANiR    OF     IHFM     WHO«B    «TATVF«    ABB    rBPBBatRD 

\     IHFIRR    B4)U\r«    INTFHRrO«   ^C, 
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The  town  of  Carrickfergus  is  neat  and  clean,  and  more  than  usually 
stxaggling ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  called  the  Scottish  quarter,  and,  as 
will  be  supposed,  the  majority  of  its  population  are  of  Scottish  descent  *. 


The  drive  from  Carrickfergus  to  Larne — a  distance  of  nine  miles — may  be 
considered  the  second  stage  along  the  coast  from  Belfast  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
wayt.     It  passes  through  the  village  of  Eden  to  Kilroot — a  parish  once  held 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  customs  of  the  inhabitants  endurcd  toa  comparativcly  rccent  pcriod  ;  so  lately 

*ä  1574,  the  town  recorda  contain  this  remarkablc  "  order  aud  agreement  :  " — "*  Octobcr  1574,  ordcred  and 

*greede  by  the  hole  Court,  that  all  manncr  of  skolds  which   shal   bc  opeuly  detected  of  skolding  or  evill 

'»"ordes  in  manncr  of  skolding,  and  for  the  same  shal   be  condemued  before  Mr.  Maior  and  bis  brethren,  shal 

^  drawne  at  the  stcriie   of  a  boate  in  the  water  froui  the  ende  of  the  Peare   rounde  abought  the  Queenes 

""^ojesties  Castell  in  manncr  of  ducking,  and  after  when  a  cage  shal  bc   madc  the  party  so  condcnmed  for  a 

*lcoid  shal  bc  therein  punished  at  the   discretion  of  the  Maior.'     It  appears  that  a  cage  was  got  soon  after, 

***<!  dcUuquents  punished  in  the  manncr  noticcd  ;  and  that  regulär  lists  wcre  kept  of  all  scolds,  and  their  names 

*^^  before  the  grandjurics.     Tho  cage,  or  ducking-stool,  stood   on   the  quay  ;  in  a  deed  granted  to  John 

*^^ys,  July  6lh,  1671,  is  the  following  noticc  of  it : — *  One  small  plot  of  land  or  housc-stead,  situatcd  upon 

^c  Key,  on  the  north-east,  adjoining  to  the  Ducking-stool^  on  said  Key,  now  Standing.'  " 

•f  Thereis  also  an  inland  road  to  Larne  through  "  the  commons"  of  Carrickfergus,  passing  Tx)ugh  Mourne, 

'^^^f  the  mountains   through  the  sequestered  little  village  of  Glenoe,  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  Valley, 

^*^ly  planted,  aud  containing  a  graceful  waterfall.     This  road,  alihough   two  milca   shorlcr  than  the  coach 

'^*<i,  is  leldom  used,  part  of  it  being  very  ruggcd  and  stecp,  and  the  descent  into  Glenoe  being  all  but  im- 

^'^cticable  for  ordinary  conveyances.     The  land  in  this  dircctiou,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  fcw  miles  towards  the 

^*'th-wc«t,  being  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  of  an  inferior  quality,  (although  in  somo  intermediate 

*^Ue  (lisiricts  where  therc  is  a  bottom  of  limestone  the  quality  is  good)  it  is  occupied  by  a  poorer  and  less  com- 

^»table  class  of  farmers  than  are  found  in  the  surrounding  country.     "  Glenoe"  is  in  the  parish  of  **  Ralloo," 

^^   propcrty  of  Viscount  Dungannon.      A  new  church  is  building  beside  the  waterfall,  endowcd  by  Lord 

^ögannon,  and  erected  by  the  "  Church  Accommodation  Society  *'  of  Down  and  Connor,  a  society  called  into 

^^iatence  witliin  the  last  five  years  by  tho  energy  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  thesc  united  Dioceses;  by  whose 

*^Wriptious,  and  donations  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  couuties  Down  and  Antrim,  a  large  sum  (we 

***"«Te  nearly  j^30,000)  is  expcnding  in  the  ercction  of  suitable  churches,  where  they  are  much  called  for 
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for  a  short  period  by  Dean  Swift,  and  in  the  now  ruined  church  of  which  he 
is  "  Said  to  have  preached*."  A  still  more  interesting  object,  however,  is  the 
dilapidated  remain   of  the   ancient  church  of  Templecoran  in  the   village 

of  Ballycarry. 
Here  the  first 
Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ire- 
land  was  plant- 
ed  under  the 
ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Edward 
Brice,  in  the 
year  161S;  and 
here  he  rc- 
mained  nntil 
his  death^  in 
" "'  the  year  16S6. 

It  is  a  Singular  fact,  that  since  that  period,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 


throughout  thcse  twu  couutics  ;  ten  ur  twelve  haye  bcen  already  orected.  After  patting  Glenoe,  tbe  «ppetr. 
ance  of  the  county  improvcs  towards  Lame— distant  four  miles.  Tbe  tea,  the  coatt  of  Scotland,  and  harbour 
of  Lame,  with  Oldcrflect  Castle  at  the  point  of  the  Curraan,  is  seen  from  tbe  highest  partt  of  the  road  at  it 
proceeds  and  entert  Lame,  paasing  the  sniall  villagc  of  Inver.  The  view  is  of  surpassing  magnificeoce  aad 
beauty — Lame  Lough,  Island  Magee»  Glynn,  the  hcadlands  along  the  coast,  the  Maiden  Lighta,  tbe  ootst  of 
Ayrshire,  Ailsa  Craig,  &Cm  are  all  takco  in  at  a  glance. 

A  curious  legend  is  atUched  to  Lough  Moume.  In  old  times  it  was  a  lai^  and  popolout  town  ;  bot 
not,  it  would  seem,  **  given  to  hospitality/*  An  aged  pilgrim  arrived  there  late  one  night,  and  demanded 
food  and  shclter ;  both  were,  stränge  to  say,  refuscd  him  ;  upon  which  he  quitted  the  plare,  shook  tbe  dual 
from  off  his  feet,  and  wamed  the  inhabitants  that  their  town  would,  atdaybreak,  be  sunk  beneath  the  waten. 
He  then  asccnded  a  neighbouring  hill  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  bis  prophecy.  As  the  tun  ro«e,  the  tallcy 
sunk  ;  and  very  soon  the  waves  of  a  Lough  rolled  above  the  bouses  and  towert. 

*  Dr.  Swift  reccived  this  prefcrment  from  Lord  Capcl ;  and  resigned  it  (according  to  Lord  Omry) 
because  **  it  was  not  sufüciently  considerable,  and  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  metropolii,  tbiat  it 
absolutely  deprivcd  bim  of  that  kind  of  conversation  and  society  in  which  he  delighted.  He  bad  beea  med 
to  very  different  M^nes  in  England,  and  liad  natunilly  an  aversion  to  solitude  and  retirement.  He  «ta  glad, 
therefore,  to  resigo  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a  friend,  and  retura  to  Sheen/*  Sir  Walter  Scott  relatca  tbal 
whilc  Swift  was  dclibcrating  whcther  to  retain  his  living  or  retura  to  EIngland,  he  met  a  poor  cmmte  witb  a 
large  family,  and,  without  communicating  his  design,  obtained  for  him  a  grantof  the  liring.  **  Wben  be  favc 
the  pretentation  to  the  poor  clcrgyman,  he  kcpt  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  old  man'a  &co,  wbichi  at  fnt, 
ouly  expressed  pleasure  at  finding  himsclf  preferred  to  a  living;  bat  when  he  fouod  that  it  was  that  of  kk 
bencßustor,  who  bad  resigned  in  his  &Tour,  his  joy  assumed  so  toacLing  an  ezpretaioa  of  tarpriae  aad  giati* 
tude,  that  Swift,  himsclf  decply  affected,  declared  he  had  never  experienced  so  mach  pleaton  aa  at  that 
moment.  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift's  departure,  pressed  upon  bim  this  black  mare,  wblcb  be  did  aet 
choose  to  hurt  him  by  refusing ;  and  thus  niuuntcd,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  hone  of  bis  own,  witb  IbuiiMi e 
pounds  in  his  purse,  Swift  again  cmbarked  for  England,  and  resumed  his  situatioD  at  Meer-perfc,  aa  Sir 
William  Temple*»  confidcntial  sccrctary." 
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four  ministers  only  have  in  succession,  each  for  about  fifty  years,  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  Presbyterian  congregation*. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Ballycarry  is  a  small  dell  which  skirts  the  road, 
long  called  "  the  Salt-hole,"  the  origin  of  the  name  having  been  recently 
ascertained  by  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  rock-salt ;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  most  extensive  lime-works  in  Ireland,  the  produce  being 
chiefly  for  export  to  Scotland  from  the  port  of  Larne. 

Lame  Lough  extends  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
dividing  Island  Magee  and  the  district  of  Magheramorne.  In  this  Situation 
the  water  is  shallow,  with  mud  banks  appearing  at  low  tides  to  a  great  extent. 
A  surface  including  about  two  thousand  acres  was  surveyed  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Irving,  M.P.,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  making  land,  which 
was  considered  quite  practicable,  and  would  have  been  beneficial  in  many 
ways,  but  especially  to  the  Island  Magee  estate  and  inhabitants — yet  the 
projeet  was  successfully  opposed,  and  certainly  not  upon  good  grounds. 

Passing  through  the  beautiful  and  interesting  village  of  Glynn,  near  which 

are  perceptible  the  eflTects  of  a  singular  "  land-slip,"  we  arrive  at  the  town  of 

Lame.     A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek, 

for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  runs  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  "  Island 

Magee."     It  extends  about  seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  along  the  coast 

opposite  to  Ajrrshire,  and  is  in  few  places  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Scottish  descent,  and  are  still  "  thoroughly  Scotch" 

in  dialect,  manners,  and  customs  ;  they  are  a  remarkably  intelligent  race  ;  and 

itis  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  three  thousand,  no 

person  living  can  recoUect  an  instance  of  a  native  of  this  place  being  imprisoned 

for  or  convicted  of,  any  criminal  ofTence  f.     The  island  is  one  property,  forming 

*  An  inscription  inseried  in  the  wall  narrates  at  great  Icngth  the  date  of  that  **  eminent  minister,  Mr.  Edward 
^nce,"  commcDcing  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  parish,  1613  ;  his  death,  1636  ;  that  he  had  two  sons;  that 
'iwion  Robert  acquired  considerable  property,  and  that  "Randall,**  son  of  Robert,  died  Member  of  Porlia- 
">«ntfor  Lisburn,  in  1697.  On  a  second  tombstone  are  recorded  the  deaths  of  their  Buccessor«,  down  to  the 
P"*«»!  Century.  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  of  Scoutbush,  near  Carrickferpus,  whose  property  is  at  Kilroot,  is  a 
"M  descendant.  The  name  was  changed  a  few  years  ago  from  Brice  to  Bruce,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
^  the  original  name  of  the  Brice  family. 

t  The  tenantry  are  all  of  one  class,  no  gcntry  holding  any  of  tho  land  or  rcsiding  in  the  place  :  there  is 
"*  glebeor  house  for  the  clergyman,  or  fixed  or  suitable  dwelling  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  ;  although 
^  Hoases  of  the  tenantry  are,  in  general,  commodious  and  goo<l.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
'•^aring,"  several  being  captains  or  masters  and  owners  of  small  vessels  trading  in  coal,  lime,  and  grain, 
'^^l»  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England.  Among  the  customs  pre-erainent  in  Island  Magee,  is  that  of 
***>»Unce  giren  to  any  farmcr  on  his  first  occupancy  of  a  farm,  in  labour,  by  ploughing  bis  entire  farm  in 
one  day^harrowing  and  sowing  it ;  and  also  in  cases  of  emergency  or  distress,  such  assistance  is  chccrfully 
pelded  by  the  ncighbourhood  turning  out  in  great  forcc.  To  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  aid  is  also  given 
oniformly  undcr   the  same  circumstances  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  some   districts   it   is  an   annually-recurring 
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part  of  tlie  extensive  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal;  but  held  under 
lease,  by  Viscount  Dungannon. 

Being  off  the  high-road,  or  coast-road,  from  Belfast  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way,  few  tourists  turn  aside  to  examine  it,  the  approaches  being  in  some 
degree  inconvenient,  and  the  Situation  insular.  Yet  in  its  seenery,  bays, 
headlands,  and  caves,  it  is  highly  interesting,  independently  of  the  objects 
it  presents  in  great  variety  to  the  geologist  and  naturalist,  and,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  antiquary.     On  the  east  side  are  *^  the  Gobbins,"  one  of  the 

loftiest  headlands  on  the 
north  coast,  extending 
firom  north  to  south  nearly 
two  miles ;  here,  and  in 
the  interior,  the  columnar 
I  pillarsy  80  remarkable  at 
the  Causeway,  are  occa* 
sionally  seen. 

It  is  füll  of  natural 
wonders;  the  cliffs  are 
remarkably  preeipitouSy 
and  the  coast  abounds  in  singular  caves.  Many  of  them  were  excavated  by 
sniugglers  in  old  times,  and  have  generally  the  same  form — a  Square  apart- 
ment,  entered  by  an  aperture  like  the  hatch  of  a  small  vessel,  from  which  a 
long  gallery  about  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  extends,  varying  in  length ;  the 


obsenrance.  In  Island  M&gee  tbere  is  also  a  system  of  co-operation  in  agricultural  labour  weil  irortbj  of 
notice,  namely,  that  of  **  ncighbouring"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  carried  to  a  mach  greater  eztent  tbera  tliaa 
in  any  othcr  place.  From  the  largcst  to  the  smallest  farmer,  this  habit  is,  more  or  lest,  obterred« 
and  to  such  an  cxtent,  that  at  harvest  or  at  othcr  seasoni  of  brisk  labour,  rerj  few  hired  dai]j-pu4 
labourert  are  emploved  in  tlie  place.  The  servants  (hired  by  the  half  year)  of  one  farmer,  together  with  th« 
family,  work  on  the  farm  of  another  person,  on  the  occasions  of  ploughing,  setting  potatoct,  and  at  hatrvMt, 
in  conjuncUon  with  the  mastcr,  family,  and  servants  of  the  other  farm,  who  in  retum  co-opento  with  hoiM 
labour  and  in  every  labour.  And  thus  matters  are  bribkly  pressed  forward  over  the  pcninaiila.  B«t  it 
would  appear  that  the  small  holdcrs  who  have  not  horecs  are  the  most  benefited  by  thia  cuttoni.  It  maj 
be  inconvenient  to  them  to  pay  for  pluughing  their  farms ;  they  thercfore  have  them  plongbed  by  a  ncjffaboiir, 
to  whom  in  roturn  they  yicld  labour,  most  frcqucntly  at  the  tinie  of  harvest,  in  tbii  proportion,  m.,  for  a 
day'i  ploughing  with  two  horses  they  give  eight  days*  work  of  man  or  woman.  This  principle  oi""  Deigliboiu> 
ing"  has  been  found  from  long  obseivance  most  bcneficial,  and  hat  a  great  tendenr.y  to  maiotain  good  and 
kind  feeling  in  a  country  conimunity.  The  inhabitanti  of  the  hland  Magec  are  greatly  attadtcd  to  it« 
and  rarely  leave  it  to  fix  in  any  othcr  part  of  the  country.  The  price  at  which  they  buy  land  fnm  ooe 
another  (that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  a  few  acres  under  the  landlord*s  lease,  let  at  a  reaaooable  valve  hf 
him)  is  enormous,  frequently  exceeding  £2(i  per  acre,  and  seldom  ander  it ;  iu  oibcr  worda,  if  a  fiuncr 
want9  money,  he  sells  his  interest  in  five  acres  (for  which  he  pays  £\.  10«.  per  acre)  to  aneighboar  for  £120; 
and  this  excessive  suro  is  invariably  paid,  frequently  by  a  large  farmer  who  wisbes  to  increaae  hia  farm^  aod 
occasionally  hy  a  tradcsman  who  require»  grnund  for  the  convenieiicc  of  liii  family. 
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entire  boarded  with  plank^  each  plank  cut  in  three  equal  pieces,  one  for  the 
roof  of  the  cave,  and  the  other  two  pieces,  one  at  each  side,  supporting  the 
third  piece — all  put  in  as  the  excavation  proceeded  *. 

The  town  of  Larne  has  little  to  recommend  it.  In  its  immediate  vicinity, 
however,  are 
the  remains  of 
the  Castle  of 
Olderfleet,  si- 
tuated  on  the 
extremity  of 
the  Curraan,  a 
small  and  nar- 
row  peninsula, 
so  calied  from 
the  Irish  word 
carran,  a  reap- 
ing-hook  —  the 
form  of  which 
it    resembles.       It    was    on    this    spot    that    Edward    Bruce    landed,    in 


*  In  Brown*8  Bay,  which  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  northern  extremity,  ihere  is  a  large  **  Rocking 
Stone  "  on  the  sea-side.  This  hay  is  named  after  women  calied  "  Brown  "  reported  to  have  been  witchea 
wbo  frequcnted  ihc  bay  at  night  to  celcbrate  their  orgies.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Century 
four  womcn  from  Island  Magce  were  tiicd  for  witchcraft  and  sentcnced  for  punishment  (as  bcing  guilty) 
to  confinement  and  exposnre  in  the  pilJory.  The  houso  is  still  Standing  and  inhabited  in  which  these  womcn 
are  Said  to  have  cxeicised  their  "  craft." 

As  this  trial  was  the  latcst  held  in  Ireland  for  "  witchcraft,"  the  reader  will   be  interested  in  perusing 

ttomewhat  circumstantial  account  of  it,  which  we  condensc  from  the  pages  of  Mac  Skimin's  '^  History  of 

Carnckfergus."     The  trial   took  place,  at  Carrickfergus,  on   the  Slst  of  Marcli,  1711.     Eight  old  women 

»erecbarged  with  the  alleged  crime  of  tormenting  a  young  woman,  named  Mary  Dunbar,  aged   18  years,  at 

thebousc  of  James  Ilattridge,  Island  Magee,  aud  at  other  placcs.     The  circumstances  sworn  to  at  the  trial 

»crttbcse: — The  afflicted  person  being,  in  the  month  of  February,  1711,  in  the  house  of  James  Hattridge, 

hland  Magcc,  (which  had  beeu  for  some  time  belicved  to  bc  haunted  by  evil  spirits,)  found  an  apron  on  the 

P»riourfloor,  that  had  been  missing  some  tirae,  tied  wiih^tv  stränge  knofs,  which  she  loosencd.     On  the 

following  day  she  was  suddenly  seizcd  with  a  violent  pain   in   her  thigh,  and  afterwards   feil  into   fits  and 

«Tingi-and  on  recovcring,  said  she  wüs   tormcnted  by  sevcral  women,  whosc  dress  and  personal  appearance 

Mcminately  described.     Shortly  after,  she  was  ngain  scized  with  the  like  lits  ;  and  on  recovcring,  she  accused 

"'« other  women  of  tormenting  her,  dcscribing  them  also.     The  accused  persons  being  brought  from  different 

i*rt5of  the  couulry,  she  appcarcd  to  suflfcr  extreme  fear  and  additional  torture,  as  thcy  approached  the  house. 

"*asalso  deposed,  that  stränge  noiscs,  as  of  whistling,  scratching,  &c.  wcrc  hcard  in  the  house,  and  that  a 

W'pburoue  smell  was  observed  in  the  rooms  ;  that  stoncs,  turf,  and  the  like,  wero  thrown  about  the  house, 

*^  the  covcrlct»,  &c.  frequently  taken  off  the  beds,  and  made  up  in  the  shapc  of  a  corpse ;  and  that  a 

'><>l>ter  once  walked  out  of  a  room  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  night-gown  about  it !     It  likcwisc  appcarcd  in 

«vidcnce,  that  in  »ome  of  her  fits,  three  strong  men  were  scarcely  able  to  hold  her  in  the  bed  ;  that  at  times 

»"cthrewup  feathers,  cotton  yarn,  pins,  and  buttons;  and  that  on  one  occasion  j^he  slid  off  the  l)ed,  and  was 
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1315.*.  Although  at  present  of  small  importance,  Lame  is  not  unlikely 
to  occupy  a  prominent  Station  hereafter;  its  harbour  is  good,  and  com- 
pletely  sheltered;  and  it  supplies  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
Island  Magee,  and  a  large  and  productive  district  in  the  interior  of  the 

laid  on  the  floor,  as  if  supportcd  aod  drawn  by  an  invisible  power.  The  afflictcd  person  wm  unable  to  giT« 
any  ovidcnce  on  the  trial,  being  diiring  that  timc  dunib ;  but  had  no  violent  fit  duriog  iti  continoanre.  In 
dcfencc  of  the  accused,  it  appeared  that  thcy  were  niostly  sobcr,  indiistrioni  pcople,  who  attended  public 
worship,  could  rcpcat  ihc  Lord's  Praycr,  and  had  been  known  to  pray  both  in  public  and  prirate ;  and  that 
Bomc  of  thcm  had  lately  reccived  the  communion.  Judge  Upton  chai^d  the  Jury,  and  obtcrred  on  tlie 
regulär  attendance  of  the  accnsed  on  public  worship ;  remarking,  that  he  thought  it  improbable  that  real 
witches  could  so  far  retain  the  form  of  religion  ai  to  frequent  the  rcligious  vorship  of  God,  both  pablidy 
and  privately,  which  hnd  bcen  proved  in  favour  of  the  accuscd.  He  concluded  by  giving  hii  opinion,  *  that 
the  Jury  could  not  bring  them  in  guilty,  upon  the  solo  tcstimony  of  the  afflicted  peraon'i  Tiiionary  imaget.' 
He  was  foUowed  by  Justice  Macartney,  who  diflfered  from  him  in  opinion,  *  and  thought  the  jury  might,  from 
the  evidcnce,  bring  them  in  guilty  ;  *  which  they  accordingly  did.  The  "  pcople  "  appear  to  have  been  m 
shrewd  and  merciful  as  the  judges ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  punisbment  of  the  pillory  to  which 
the  unfortunatc  "  witches  "  were  subjccted  four  timcs,  in  addition  to  tweWe  months'  imprisonment,  thej  were 
80  **  pelted  "  that  one  of  them  *'  had  an  eye  beaten  out." 

*  We  gather  the  following  from  Mc  Skimin's  **  History  of  Carrickfergus  ;**  by  whom  it  has  bccngleancd, 
principally,  from  Dalrymple's  Annais  of  Scotland : — In  May,  1315,  Lord  £dward  Bruce,  having  ohtaincd 
the  consent  of  the  Scotch  parliamcnt,  cmbarked  six  thousand  men  at  Ayr,  and  accompanied  hj  the 
I)e  Lacys,  and  many  nobles  of  the  Scotch  nation,  landed  at  Olderfleet,  for  the  purpose  of  conqaering  Irelaad 
from  the  Rnglish.  Numbcrs  of  the  Irish  rhicfs  flocked  to  bis  Standard  ;  and  haying  in  a  battle  totally  routtd 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  slain  and  taken  prisoners  various  of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  he  laid  siege  to 
Carrickfergus.  During  the  progrcss  of  the  siege,  he  had  well-nigh  bcen  discomfited  by  the  coura^  and 
desperatioM  of  the  pirrison.  Thomas,  lord  Mandeville,  who  commanded,  made  asally  apon  the  Scotch  annj, 
who  were  apprchending  no  danger,  their  only  Kuard  being  sixty  men  ander  Neill  Fleming,  a  man  of  great 
couragc  and  address.  Ho  perceiving  that  the  Scotch  army  would  be  surprised  and  probahly  roated, 
despatched  a  messcngcr  to  in  form  Bruce  of  bis  danger,  and  thcn  with  his  sixty  men  threw  himaelf  io  the 
way  of  the  advancing  English,  crying  out,  "  Now  of  a  truth  they  will  see  how  we  can  die  for  oar  lord)  " 
His  first  onset  checked  the  progrcss  of  the  encmy,  but  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  he  and  his  little  party  were 
cut  to  pieces.  Mandcville,  dividing  his  troops.  endeavoured  to  Surround  the  Scotch  army  ;  but  was  met  in 
person  by  Bruce,  who  with  his  guards  was  hurrying  forward.  In  front  of  Bnice's  party  was  one  Oilhert 
Harper,  a  man  famed  in  the  Scotch  army  for  valour  and  strengtb,  and  be  knowing  Manderille  hy  the  richneis 
of  his  armour,  rushed  on  him,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  his  battleHUce,  and  then  Bruce  despatdird 
him  with  a  knifc.  The  loss  of  the  English  commandi-r  so  disheartened  the  soldiers  that  they  ficd  back 
towards  the  castlc ;  but  thoso  who  rcmained  in  the  garrison,  sceing  the  Seots  close  behind,  drew  np  the 
draw-bridgc,  Icaving  tht>ir  comrades  to  the  mcrcv  of  their  enemies.  Soon  after  the  garrison agreed  to  surmder 
within  a  limited  time,  and  on  the  appointcd  day,  thirty  Scots  advanced  to  take  the  possession  of  the  place. 
But  instca'l  of  surrcndcring,  the  garrison  scized  them  as  prisoners,  dcclaring  they  would  dcfend  the  place  te 
the  last  extrcmity  !  And  to  a  dcplorablc  extremity  they  were  at  last  reduced,  for  before  they  did  surrender, 
it  is  Said  that  the  want  of  provisions  made  thcm  devuur  the  thirty  Scotcbmen  whom  they  had  treadierously 
taken  prisoners  !  Bruce  having  securcd  Carrickfergus,  advanced  to  Dublin,  and  camc  so  near  as  CastUknock^ 
within  four  mjles  of  the  city.  But  finding  the  Citizens  prepared  for  his  reception,  he  entered  the  eouaty  ef 
Kildare,  and  advanced  ncar  Limerick,  laying  wasto  the  country  by  fire  and  sword.  But  having  agda  te 
rotrcat  northwards,  he  was  attacked  near  Dundalk  by  Sir  John  Birmingham,  was  slain,  and  his  armj  tottlly 
routed.  King  Robert  Bruce  afterwardsarrived  with  a  large  army ;  bat  on  leaming  the  late  of  his  hrotber,  hs 
rcturned  to  Scotland,  and  thus  this  unfortunatc  expedition,  which  had  been  originally  undertaken«  nek  fbr  the 
gnud  of  Ireland,  but  to  graUfy  the  prideand  rcbellious  spirit  of  an  Anglo>Nonnan  chieftain,  Icft  the  eouatiy 
in  a  State  of  greater  dcsolation  than  any  former  period  of  history  records. 
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county.     Even  now  it  carries  on  some  trade  with  Scotland,  to  which  it  fur- 
nishes  an  enormous  quantity  of  lime  for  manure  ♦. 

Here  may  be  said  to  commence  the  magnificent  coach-road  to  the  Cause- 
way ;  for,  hitherto,  although  the  prospect  is  occasionally  grand,  and  often 
beautiful^  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sublime  character  of  the  scenery  of 
"  the  north  " — nothing  at  least  in  comparison  to  that  which  must  be  encoun- 
tered  as  we  progress  towards  the  great  northern  boundary  of  the  island. 

To  the  town  of  Glenarm  the  distance  is  ten  miles ;  we  pass  for  awhile 
through  a  tarne  and  thinly  populated  country  :  but  soon  the  prospect  opens ; 
— the  oeean,  kept  back  by  mighty  barriers  from  the  land,  and  soaring  in 
gigantic  mas&es  of  foam  high  into  the  air^  as  the  waves  rush  against  the 
black  rocks  that  line  the  shore,  forming  the  great  featnre  of  the  rugged 
coast — thns  encompassed  in  its  lonely  grandeur. 

After  travelling  a  **  rough  road  up  hill  and  down  dale  "  for  about  two  miles, 
we  entered  the  "  new  line,"  which  continues  all  along  the  way  to  Glenarm, 
and  for  a  long  distance  beyond  it — a  road  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  kingdom  ; 
not  alone  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  but  for  the  difficulties,  apparently  insur- 
mountable,  which  have  been  completely  overcome  in  order  to  form  itf. 


*  We  wcre  lomewhat  itartled  to  find  the  imall  coaating  vessela  laden  with  the  lime,  burnt ;  but  leorned 
that  tlÜB  ha«  been  nirely  productive  of  danger,  the  voyage  being  short,  and  due  care  bciiig  taken  to  protect  it 
from  the  water.  The  Lame  coast  is  remarkable  for  fine  bcriings  ;  and  it  turprised  us  to  perceive  fishermeo 
**  angling"  for  them  with  artificial  flies — tbc  fly  being  a  very  rüde  imitation  of  naturc — nothing  more,  indecd, 
than  one  of  the  feathers  of  a  sea-gull  tied  to  a  large  and  coarsc  hook. 

t  From  the  Sccond  Report  of  the  "  Commissioncrs  for  the  Extension  and  Improvemcut  of  Public  Works 

in  Irelaud,"    we  condense    the    following 

account  of  these    ••  difücultics,"  and    the 

Qunner    in    which    they    have   been    sur- 

moanted.       The     Report    contains     eight 

plans  illustrative  of  several  portious  of  the 

i'wd,  explunatory   of  its   character,  and  of 

tbe  modes  by  which    these  obstacles  have 

^  overcome.     Of  these   plans  we  have 

ielected  two. 

Thii  road  •*  had  two  peculiar  difficul- 
^^With  which  to  contend  ;  one  the  neces- 
"^y  of  conducting  the  road  under  a 
coüiiderable  extent  of  rock,  some  hundrcds 
"^'  fcctin  beight,  and  with  its  base  washcd 
'^y  tbe  open  sea;  and  the  other,  its  passage 
'*'*'^  portions  of  very  steep  hüls  of  moving 
^WWnks.  ♦         ♦         ♦         •         * 

**  About  30,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  have 
"'^nhurleddowTi  on  the  8hore,and  the  road 
*"feet  abovc  the  highcst  tidcs  lias  bccu  lloorcd  partly  upon  the  loosc  and  paitly  lipon  ll>c  solid  rock.      This 
ft»rnution  has  been  almost  cntircly  produccd  by  blasting."  ♦  »  *  ♦ 

•*This  pari  of  ihe  line  has  hecii  subjicted  to  some  very  violent  slorms,  and  has  satisfactorily  resistcd  the 
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The  road  is  now,  we  understand,  completed  to  Lame ;  and  the  advantages 
thus  secured  to  the  adjacent  country  are  immense.  To  the  mere  tourist, 
however,  the  "  old  road "  presents  great  attractions :  seen  at  a  distance  it 
seems  a  lengthened  precipice,  up  which,  ascent  by  any  ordinary  conveyance 
is  impossible ;  and  when  at  the  summit,  the  descent  appears  altogether 
impracticablc  *.  For  centuries,  nevertheless,  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
communication ;  and  the  small  hardy  horses  of  the  country  still  go  up  and 
down,  apparently  without  inconvenience.  The  view  from  the  top  is  magni- 
ficent  in  the  extreme.  The  widc  ocean  is  below,  with  its  surging  tides,  and 
its  perpetual  breakers ;  to  the  right  are  the  town  of  Larne,  and  the  narrow 
promontory  of  "  Island  Magee ;"  immediately  bcneath,  Ballygally  Head  pushes 
out  into  the  sea ;  the  Mull  of  Cantyre — the  Scottish  main-land — ^is  seen  very 
distinctly ;  even  the  white  houses  there  are  plainly  visible ;  and  the  small  sea 
boats  may  be  noticed  along  its  coasts ;  while  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Irish 
shore,  and  seeming  to  be  almost  witliin  reach,  are  the  onee  dangerous  rocks 


beating  of  hcavy  geas.  The  grcat  difficulty  wai  to  cffcct  tbc  passage  by  bold  and  lofty  tlipperj  daj  banki. 
Vcry  large  masses  of  detached  lock,  vrhich  werc  found  strcwed  ovcr  the  face  of  the  bonk,  have  becn  tbrowa 
down  with  the  inost  studicd  arrangenicDtf  aud  in  sufficieut  quantity  to  make  good  a  flooring  for  the  road  from 
cighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  in  Midth  and  fifteen  fect  above  high-water  iiiark.  This  grcat  mau  of  hcary  matchal 
not  ouly  affonla  »pace  for  the  read,  but  forius  a  coraplete  rcsisting  bam'er  to  the  progress  of  the  foot  of  tho 
banki  into  tlie  Bca.     Sincc  thiä  has  bccn  cffcctcd,  tlie  tendcncy  of  this  clayey  substance  ha»  bcen  to  moTO 

gradually  over  the  road.  To  counterart 
thift  inconvenience,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
it  to  a  State  admitting  of  a  remedy  cttifly 
applied  by  a  little  regulär  attention,  it  ia 
proposed  to  construct  a  retaining  wall,  fkom 
the  summit  of  which  any  gradual  acca- 
mulations  may  be  from  time  to  time  rt- 
moved."  To  attain  sufBcient  atrength  thia 
method  has  bcen  adopted  :— ^  Very  toUd 
picrs,  deeply  bedded  into  the  bank,  are 
formcd  of  hcavy  rough  blocke,  at  30  feet 
distance  asunder,  to  be  connected  bj  rak* 
sUntial  walls»  having  a  Tertical  currüinnr 
batter  combined  to  an  arched  beriioBtal' 
curve,  to  wliich  the  piert  form  the  abut- 
mcnts  ;  the  whole  fonnded  on  the  inmoT- 
able  footing  before  described.  The  eatire 
di<itance  brinc:  also  concave,  affords  a  combination  of  re^istsnce  ag:iinst  the  pressure  that  it  iahoped  will  be 
sufficicnt  for  its  snpport." 

Tho  rcport  adds»  **  Whcrcvcr  a  ncw  road  is  constructcd,  flourisbing  fanns  at  oncc  spring  up,  and  the  caita 
of  the  countrynien  (as  has  bcen  forcibly  expressed  by  one  of  our  engineers)  ptesa  on  the  hcela  of  the  roed* 
makcrs  as  the  work  advances.  In  Ireland,  wherc  agricuUure  affords  the  prindpal  meana  of  natnnl  weaitb, 
the  opeuing  ofiiew  districts  by  the  construction  of  roads  upon  welUconsidered  plant,  givea  to  an  accnmnlative 
»ource  of  prodnctive  industry  an  immense  power  and  at  little  cost." 

*  ^'  The  slopes  on  the  uld  road  are  oue  in  four  and  one  in  five ;  it  riics  675  feet  above  the  R*.** — 
Commissioneim'  Report. 
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"  thc  Maidens," — the  syrens  of  this  rugged  coast — where  many  a  brave  vessel 
has  gone  down  •. 


The  Town  of  Glenarm,  the   seat  of  the  Antrim  family,  is  beautifully 
»ituated ;  the  small  bay  affords  a  safe  and  convenient  shelter  for  shipping ; 


*  Tbe  Mftideni  or  HuHru  is  a  groop  of  rockt,  tituatcd  »iz  milcs  N.E.  by  E.  froiu  Larne  lighthoute. 
It  MiMitU  of  two  Urg«  rockt  and  tbrte  tmall  onet ;  tho  former  are  about  twcDtj-five  feet  above  high  wat«r, 
aad  hm'n  each  a  lighthoute,  tbowing  a  fixe«!  white  light  from  eighty  to  ninetj  feet  abovc  thc  tea.  The  three 
mmII  rockt  lie  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthoutct,  and  bcing  but  just  uncovered  at  low 
«atrr,  vt  rtry  dasgeioot,  aod  have  bccn  the  occaaion  of  many  wrtcks.  They  are  named  the  Ruttcll, 
Allan«  aad  lÜghlaad.  Tbe  two  large  rockt,  at  well  at  the  towert  of  the  lighthoutet,  uted  to  be  kept  white. 
«Hkcd,  wkkb  rendered  them  to  difficult  to  ditcem  in  hazy  weather,  that,  at  the  tuggettion  of  an  officer  who 
kat  Wen  tonreyiog  tb«  Irith  Sern,  that  practice  hat  been  ditcontiooed,  and  the  towert  are  ttriped  red  and  white. 

TIm  caatcra  Maiden  bat  a  dangerout  reef,  ttretcbing  three  quarton  of  a  milc  to  the  8.8.  W.,  and  tbe  ccntre 
reck  «f  tbe  nortbem  groop  (tbe  Allan)  hat  alto  a  reef  lyiog  to  the  SS.E.  from  it.  With  thete  exceptiont 
cJm  Maident  are  bald,  and  Teatelt  may  pau  between  them  ;  but  the  tidet  run  Tcry  ttrong  about  and  betwcvu 
tWm,  aad  taÜing-Teatelt  are  in  danger  of  betng  carried  upon  them. 

Bfütn  tl>c  Ugbibootc«  wer«  built  thcre  were  firequent  wreckt  upon  thete  islandt,  and  many  otber  wrecks 
wkkk  knT»  been  catt  on  tbore  on  Tariout  parta  of  tbe  coatt,  and  of  whicb  no  account  could  be  procured,  are 
i  to  have  bc«n  driren  upon  tbit  dangerout  group.  In  1826  tbe  Alert  ttruck  upon  the  Rutaell,  and 
httr  bottom  out,  to  that  tbe  ballatt  and  cargo  feil  througb,  and  tbe  wcight  of  the  matt  brought 
tb«  vcMd  spon  her  benm  endt,  in  whicb  ttate  tbe  wat  towed  into  Isrnt ;  and  upon  examinaUon  one  of  her 
■niMtnaatc  crrw  waa  fonnd  in  bit  bertb  but  jutt  dcad,  witb  a  tpike-nail  firmly  gratped  in  bit  band,  witb 
wydi  hm  bad  bccn  endearouring  to  liberate  bimtelf  firom  bit  place  of  confinement  by  trying  to  tcrmpe  a  hole 
tkiwfh  tlMdcck. 

TIm  watcr  ob  tb«  eattem  tide  of  tbe  Maident  it  rery  deep,  etpecially  near  the  northcm  group,  where 
tWtn  m  fifty  fatkomt  a  thip*t  length  from  tbe  rock,  and  upwardt  of  one  hundred  fathomt  at  a  uile  dittance. 

Tbe  caaleni  Maiden  mutt  be  kept  to  tbe  wettward  of  S.W.  by  S.  to  clear  thc  llighland  rock,  and  the 
vtnicra  Maiden  mutt  be  kept  to  tbe  eattward  of  tontb  to  clear  the  Ruttell  rock. 

TW  MaUea  Ugbtbootet  were  erected  in  1828  by  tbe  Dallatt  Oflke  of  Dublin.  The  eattcm  light  it 
aiaety-lMir  feet  in  bcifbt  aboT«  tbe  lea,  and  tbe  wettern  one  eigbty.four  feet ;  they  lie  N.W.  by  W.  and 
8.B.  by  E.  of  tmtk  otber,  and  are  1920  feet  aparu 
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the  mountaiiis  look  down  upon  it ;  and  in  the  imraediate  ncighbourhood,  thc 
white  lime-stone  rocks  add  greatly  to  its  picturesque  effect.  The  Castle  of 
Glenarm  became  the  residence  of  the  Mc  Donneis — Earls  of  Antrim — soon 
after  an  accident  at  their  ancient  fortalice  of  Dunluce  compelled  a  removal  to 
some  safer  spot.  On  approaching  it,  we  perceive,  at  onee,  evidences  of  the 
advantages  that  result  from  the  continual  presence  of  a  resident  landlord;  giving 
both  exaraple  and  encouragement  to  "  neighbours"  of  all  grades  and  classes; 
and  promotiug  prosperity  by  a  daily  experience  of  its  progress.  On  entering, 
we  pass  to  the  left  a  very  pretty  school-house,  which  ander  the  judicious  and 
fostering  care  of  Edmund  Mc  Donnel,  Esq.  and  bis  nicce,  Lady  Louisa  Kerr, 
will  rescue  the  rising  generation  from  ignorance.  Some  of  the  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  entcred  fuUy  into  the  feelings  of  the  noble  founders,  and 
the  little  scholars  presented  a  clean,  orderly,  and  industrious^  appearance,  and 
were  very  numerous,  although  the  absence  of  some  was  aecounted  for ;  they 
were  gone  **  flint  gathering."  When  rocks  are  blown  up  in  the  vicinity,  the 
childrcn  crowd  to  pick  up  the  flints,  which  they  seil,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
shipped  to  England  to  make  glass.      The  gateway  to  the  Castle,  a  lofty 

Barbican,    of    the    beauty 

of   which    our    engraving 

■  -— ■  gives  but  a  limited  idea,  is 

approached  by  a  bridge  that 
Grosses  the  river.  Passing 
beneath  its  arch,  a  fine  car- 
riage  drive  sweeps  round 
to  the  entrance-hall.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  most  to  admire,  the 
park-like  grounds  present- 
ing  every  variety  of  wood 
and  water;  the  numerous 
points  which  let  in  glimpses 
of  the  mighty  ocean  ;  or 
the  magnificent  scenery  be- 
held  from  any  one  of  the 
surrounding  heights  *.  The= 
Cabtle  is  spacious  and  replcte  with  elegance  and  comfort,  advantages  whiclE 


^* 


*  Fioni   tho  ncighl>ourho<»«l   of  the  Castle,  it  wu    potitively  appalling  to  look   up   to  what 
thc  paih  of  a  muuiitain  shepUcrd — thc  ohl    read — ^and  to  learn  that  for  ccnturiet  thcrc  wm  bo 
wüv  aloiig  the  coaitt ;   rcuiemhciing  at  tho  saiuc  timo  that  thii  barrier  cxisted  ia  the  dayt  whra 
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sound  and  refined  taste  can  producc  anywhcre  ;  but  thc  magic  of  this  place 
consisU  in  the  character  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  its  delicious  home  views 
so  rieh  and  close ;  its  river  bright  and  brawling ;  its  lawns  fiinged  with  brush- 


wood  of  every  hue — from  amid  which  niagnificcnt  trccs  spring  up  in  dcfiance 
of  thc  sea-bla^t ; — its  keepers'  cottages  hid  far  away  in  thc  wild  woods  ;  and 
just  as  you  fancy  yourself  in  a  quiet  and  well  kept  Plcasaunce,  you  lift  up 
your  eyes,  and  behold !  a  raountain  rears  its  crest  up  to  thc  clouds  ;  or  you  are 
almost  on  the  ocean's  brink,  that  spreads  far  and  away  into  the  Northern  Sea. 
We  drove  up  one  of  the  many  roads  with  which  Mr.  Mc  Donncl  *  has  enriched 


mrn  coiutdered  iDditpcDtable  lo  an  ctUblUhment.  Wc  cnquirod  of  an  old  man  how  such  macliinrf 
trtt  foC  orer  the  mountains  ?  "  This  wa»  thc  way  of  il,"  he  rcplied.  •*  Fir»t  and  forcmott,  we  iuck  ll»e 
kwiia  off,  and  thcn  thc  bcaatt  got  on  well  enough  when  they*d  nothing  heavier  than  therovelves  to  drag  ; 
thca  the  qualitT  got  out  and  walked,  and  a  power  of  men  turned  up  from  the  glens  and  drew  thc  carriagr. 
Oll  Wdad  !  we  managed  it  bravelj."  From  thia  old  raad,  as  will  b«  supposed,  thc  best  view  of  Glenarm  ts  to 
W  obtained.  The  romantic  and  pictureaque  little  villsge  and  Castle  are  embotomed  in  a  wooded  Tallcy, 
barked  bj  a  high  htll  covered  with  heath,  and  tcrminatcd  by  a  white  limestonc  prnniontorr,  which  Stretches 
fsr  toto  thc  sca  ;  in  mid  distance  is  seen  the  little  villagc  of  Stradkillie.  and  beyond  the  rug^  outline  of 
Garroo  poiat ;  on  the  left,  a  welKwooded  and  beautiful  glen  ;  whilst  on  the  right  rxtcnds  the  open  sea,  with 
Caatrre  m  the  distance,  and  the  little  riTcr  sparkling  in  thc  sunlight  below.  About  two  mile«  up  thc  Great 
Tatk  th»  glen  ts  very  wild  and  pictureaque  ;  the  bed  of  the  rirer  is  rocky,  as  also  its  sides,  which  are  corered 
with  natnral  wopd  ;  there  are  several  fine  falls  of  water,  the  roost  rcmarkable  are  the  Salmon  I^eap  and  the 
BvU's  Eye.     The  venison  of  Glenarm  Park  is  considered  the  fincst  in  Ircland. 

*  Of  tb«  face  of  the  Mc  !>onnels  we  shall  have  to  speak.  whrn  Ti»iting  thc  uld  min  of  Dunluce,  the  roost 
ysctare^ttc  niin  in  Ireland,  and,  perhapa,  in  Great  DriUin.  Thc  family  havc  hccn  famous  for  severml 
ewmturw  j  settiing  originally  from  ScotUud,  and  living  always  in  a  fUte  of  warfarr  with  their  neighbours — 
both  Kiifiiah  and  Irish.     The  pre»eat  potaessor  of  thc  c»latts — by  marriagc  wiih  thc  late  Countcss  of  Antiim 
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the  country  ;  and  can  never  forget  the  scene  that — before  we  were  aware  of 
it — was  stretchcd  at  our  feet.  The  bay  of  Glenarm  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
beams  ;  the  capes  and  promontories  that  guard  the  coast,  and  jut  forth  over 
innumerable  crceks,  and  silver-sanded  Strands — the  woods  and  rivers  over 
which  the  Castle  towers  like  the  enchanted  keep  of  a  fairy  tale ;  the  crouch- 
ing  village,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  a  well  organised  System ;  while  the  small 
merchant  craft  that  made  their  way  to  its  quay,  looked  to  us  from  our 
mountain  elevation  like  so  many  toy  ships,  rather  than  vesscls  capable  of 
carrying  a  niortal  freight. 

From  Glenarm  to  "  the  Causeway,"  the  next  stage  is  to  Cushendall,  passing 
through  the  small  village  of  Cairnlongh,  and  Icaving  to  the  left  a  rieh  Valley, 
open  on  the  east  to  the  sca  ;  but  on  three  sides  completely  surrounded  by 

mountains.  About  half 
way,  we  reach  Garron 
Point,  a  promontory  that 
runs  out  into  the  ocean, 
and  from  which  the  view, 
north  or  south,  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  magnifi- 
Cent.  The  road  is  here, 
also,  of  very  recent  forma- 
tion  ;  having,  we  believe, 
originated  with  Mr.  Tum- 
ley,  whose  name  it  bears ; 
a  principal  proprietor  of 
the  district*.  Some  idea 
of  its  Singular  character 
may  be  formed  from  the 
annexed  print;  which  re- 
presents  the  huge  cliff 
through  which  it  has  been  cut ;  a  gigantic  portion  of  which  has  been  left,  a 


— is  a  eentlenian  of  wliom  it  w«.iild  bc  difficiilt  to  »peak  in  tennt  too  high.  We  refcr  hr  lett  lo  oar  o«« 
experiencc  of  hie  c«urte«y  uikI  hohpitalily,  than  to  the  iBteem  and  retpect  in  which  he  it  beld,  univemllj. 
A  coiistant  resident  aniong  hin  tcnantry,  his  M>le  study  hat  teemed  to  be  to  adTance  ibeir  iiitcictts  wd 
iniprove  their  condition  ;  and  to  fchow  to  all  who  may  be,  ©ither  directly  or  indirectlj,  influeoced  by  kia- 
example,  how  niurh  i  vcn  of  wiwlom  there  is  in  being  "  a  good  landlord.**  To  write  more  upoo  rwh  a  nbjui 
might  be  to  give  pain  to  the  accoiuplished  and  e«timable  geotleman  ;  to  havo  atid  leta  would  have  bwB  ^ 
neglect  of  duty. 

*  **  From  Cairnlongh  to  Drumnasole,  and  thence  to  Garron  Point,  nothing  ran  ezfc«d  tlie  TOBtat»^ 
beauly  and  variety  of  the  scenery.  On  the  one  side  of  an  elevated  hill,  in  the  uidtt  of  a  bcaaCif«!  mal 
extenmve   plantation,  the   mansion-houfte  of  Alexander  Turnley,  Ksq.,  attracts  the  notire  of  Ihe  tnwiler  ; 
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rugged  but  picturesque  tübbs,  on  the  shore.  The  old  road,  known  as  the 
**  Foaran  path,"  leads  over  the  mountains ;  formerly,  although  "  nearly  im- 
passable/* it  supplied  the  only  mode  of  progress  through  the  country. 
Nearer  to  Red  Bay,  to  which  we  are  now  advancing,  is  another  of  the  sin- 
gtdar  limestone  rocks,  called  Clough-i-stookan ;  formed,  in  this  place,  not 
by  the  engineer,  but  by  the  gradual  Operation  of  time,  and  the  flow  of  the 
occan.  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  bcars  something  of  a  human  shape ;  and 
has  been  long 
r^arded  with 
BuperstitiouB 
feelings  by  the 
peasantry  ;  fecl- 
ings  in  a  degree 
accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that 
when  the  wind 
beatsupon  it^and 
roams  through 
iu  many  cre- 
vices,  a  sound  is 
emittcd   not  un- 

like  the  calls  of  mariners  in  distress.  The  vallcy  of  Glenaritf  Stretches  into 
the  interior  of  the  county ;  a  road  through  it  leads  to  Ballymena.  The  vale 
is  vcry  beautiful;  the  eastem  entrance  to  it  being  open  to  the  sea ;  and  from 
the  main  road,  it  presents  a  view  at  once  grand  and  giaceful ;  the  mingling 
of  high  cultivation  with  dark  precipices  and  bared  rocks, — giving  to  it  a 
character  exceedingly  picturesque  ;  while  a  clear  and  rapid  rivcr,  supplied  by 
cataracts,  far  up  in  the  glen,  runs  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  vale. 
Red  Bay,  therefore,  has  on  one  side  this  charming  Valley,  and  on  the  other 
the  wide  ocean.  Near  its  northern  extremity,  passing  through  a  natural 
tannel,  we  reach  the  far-famed  caves  ; — a  series  of  three  excavations  in  the 
•oft  red  sand-stone,  from  whence  the  Bay  dcrives  its  namc. 


%  kkort  dratance  from  thU,  a  neat,  and  rmther  fianciful  school-houBe,  erected  bj  that  pcntloman,  makcs  it» 
afpcaraBce ;  and  a  Utile  way  forther  on,  are  the  ruins  uf  a  small  ancient  chapel ;  while  on  the  opposite 
■Je  of  tbe  road  is  leen  tbe  lodge  of  Knapan,  romantically  »ituated  amid  a  grove  of  tree«;  and  again,  but 
a  iliort  diataaoe  from  this,  and  in  the  imtnediate  Ticinity  of  Garron  Point,  on  an  acute,  prominent  bead- 
laad,  elerated  oearlj  thre«  handred  feet  above  the  lea-thore,  on  whirh  it  stand»,  is  the  rock  of  Dunmaul, 
••  the  snmmit  of  which  are  the  rrmains  of  an  ancient  fort,  having  Tarious  entrenchments.  This  may  bo 
esaüy  ^»ed  from  tbe  Und  side,  and  from  it  there  is  a  grand  and  extensive  prospect.  Oral  history  statcs, 
timt  *  in  nlden  tioie  *  all  the  rents  of  Irrland  were  paid  at  this  place,  and  that  the  last  r>ani»h  inmdcr« 
embatliird  berr." 
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Into  one  of  tliese  caves  we  entercd,  having  previously  made  a  brief 
examination  of  an  old  and  very  time-worn  ruin  that  still  Stands  upon  the  cliff, 
immcdiately  abovc  the  tunnel. 


"  Look  back,"  said  a  lady  whose  taste  is  as  pure  as  her  mind  is  accom- 
plished — "  Look  back  towards  Glenarm,  and  up  the  Valley  to  the  left,  when 
you  come  to  Red  Bay."  We  did  her  bidding ;  we  can  imagine  nothing  to 
siirpass  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  sun  was  shining  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  sand,  and  tlie  day  was  so  clear,  the  atmosphcre  and  watcr  both 
so  transparent,  that  cvery  rock,  and  promontory,  and  huge  stone  was 
reflcctcd.  How  an  artist  would  have  luxuriated  here!  cnlivening  the 
forc-ground  with  the  whispering  ripplc  of  the  light  wave,  that  imparted  a 
decper  tone  of  colour  to  the  shining  sand,  and  especially  in  the  picturesque 
groups  that  were  collecting  sea-weed,  to  make  "  kelp  " — the  bright  tartan 
shawl,  the  red  kirtle  or  golden  ncckerchief  of  the  women,  and  scarlct  Test 
of  the  mcn — "frcshening"  the  picture ;  the  children  dotting  the  beach,  as 
they  turned  over  and  over  the  stones  looking  for  flints ;  the  lazy  boats  drawn 
up  on  the  sands,  and  the  white  sails  of  such  as  remained  in  the  water  hanging 
inertly  from  the  masts ;  then  the  baskets,  creels,  ropes,  cables — all,  were 
grouped  in  the  most  pictorial  manncr ;  and  a  huge  dog  kept  running  in  and 
out  of  the  ocean,  amusing  a  parcel  of  bbys,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
earthly  carc,  cxcept  shouting  to  the  kind  animal  that  contributcd  to  thcir 
cnjoymcnt. 
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The  shouU  of  playful  childhood  are  eloquent  of  tlie  heart's  swcct  music 
—  there  are  no  sounds  that  gush  forth  so  füll  of  the  active,  springing, 
overleaping  joy  that  knows  no  boundary ;  and  the  associations  with  their 
gleeful  melody  are  those  of  the  purest  pleasure. 

ITiere  wa»  activity  enough  along  the  bay  to  do  away  with  the  painful 
**  feel"  of  careless  idleness  that  so  frequently  offends  in  Ircland  ;  and  yet 
there  were  no  manifestations  of  over-work — there  was  leisurc  enough  for  joy, 
and  occupation,  and  sufficient  for  comfort.  Looking  back  towards  the  beauti- 
ful  Castle  of  Glenarm,  the  whole  scene  was  enchanting.  Such  a  combination 
of  fine  coast  scenery  beggars  description ;  and  the  '^  Valley  to  the  left," 
folded  orer  and  over  in  green  hills,  and  enriched,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
tracCy  by  a  coltivation  which  did  not  deaden  the  influence  of  nature  but 
added  beauties  to  its  beauty,  was  abundant  in  themes  for  our  finest  and  trucst 
landscape-painters.  Our  driver  apparently  wondercd  at  our  cnthusiasm 
respecting  this  enchanting  spot. 

"  Ech,  yer  honors !  there's  nothing  at  all  stränge  in  it — it's  just  the  same 
fu  the  Almighty  lefi  it,  thousands  an'  thousands  of  ycars  ago  ;  but  the  caves, 
a  bit  on,  they're  corious — a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  the  ould  woman's  house, 
rooted  out  of  the  cliffs  :  Nanny  is  a  very  ancient  woman,  and  has  as  good  a 
droop  of  poteen  in  a  hole  as  ever  left  the  wild  place — they  call  by  the  name 
of  Innisshown."     So  up  to  the  Forge-cave  we  drove. 

The  blacksmith  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene,  which  here  becamc 
so  contracted  that  you  could  see  little  save  the  towering  cliffs  and  the  wide 
ocean.  You  might  have  fancied  that  his  life  had  been  spent  in  shoeing  horses 
for  brigands  and  rapparees :  a  fellow,  half  ferocity  and  half  humour,  shoeing 
a  rough  mountain  horse — wild  of  eye  and  strong  of  limb,  with  his  ears  laid 
back,  and  his  tail  twitching  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  ;  the  bright  fire 
sparkling  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  while  a  juvenile  Cyclops  hammered 
away  at  a  red-hot  bar,  with  a  power  and  determination  that  proved  him  not 
unworthy  his  brave  craft.  The  cave  was  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  cliff, 
which,  however,  is  of  a  soft  reddish  stone,  easily  wrought ;  the  black»mith*i 
continual  fire  keeps  it  tolerably  dry,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  more  comfort- 
ablc  residence  than  Nannie's  "  cove,^'  as  they  call  it — "  next  door" — th#r 
interior  of  which  has  a  wild,  unsettied  aspect,  now  so  unevenly  hollowed  that 
you  can  hardly  stand  upright,  and  then  towering  upwards  as  if  intended  for 
the  abode  of  a  giant. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  sttfling  nature  of  the  atmofphcrc  in  whi/;h 
thib  poor  woman  has  grown  old.  Her  swoln  person  and  appeararic#r  nufi- 
gested  to  us  a  resemblance  to  the  toads  which  are  found  iml^-dded  in  th/. 
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sandstonc  rocks,  and  which  tlirive  without  air ;  from  the  blackened  ceiling  of 
her  ''den"  the  heavy  damps  distilled  in  huge  drops,  while  the  smoke  struggled 
to  escape  through  the  door,  and  the  room  was  reeking  with  the  smell  of  poteen. 
Yet  in  this  atmosphere  the  woman  had  lived  for,  she  said, "  over  thirty  years,** 
and  the  place  was  comfortable  to  what  it  was  when  she  came  there  first; 
"  the  rain  used  to  power  down  upon  her  :  now  there  was  nothing  but  a  little 
dewlike,  now  and  agin — and  a  drop  of  the  rale  stuffrti2ide  it  all  safe  enough*." 
But  we  must  pass  more  rapidly  onward  through  this  delicious  scenery 
— lamenting,  almost  at  every  mile,  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  it 
justice.  The  pretty  village  of  Cushendall  lies  in  a  hoUow  among  mountains; 
and  at  every  step  we  take  in  its  vicinity,  we  meet  some  spot  commemorated 
by  "  old  tradition."  Ruins  of  Castles,  rieh  in  legends,  and  hills  that  are  truly 
classic  ;  for  here  Ossian  is  said  to  have  lived  and  sung ;  and  to  this  day  some 
of  the  grandest  of  the  compositions  attributed  to  him  are  familiär  as  household 
words  in  the  mcmories  of  the  peasantry. 

*  Wo  asked  old  Nanuie  if  she  had  bcen  vibited  by  Fathor  Matbew,  and  abe  dld  not  Mem  at  all 
pleascd  at  tbe  qucition.  Ho  might  go  where  ho  was  wantcd,  which  wain't  juat  there — the  qualitjralirmjttook 
a  drop  of  her  spirits  as  they  passed.     Why  not  ? — and,  in  troth,  it  wasn't  aafe  to  be  without  it. 

We  inquired  what  safety  would  be  cndangercd  by  its  absence.  "  Setting,"  ahe  answered«  **  a  caae  of 
shipwrack — for  all  the  water  looks  so  safe  now,  it^s  stormy  enough  betimea.  I  mind  the  time  when  tbe 
scream  of  drowning  life  was  loudcr  than  the  wind,  or  the  beating  of  the  cea  either.  And  tben  Vre  goae 
out  with  my  drop  of  comfort,  and  pourcd  it  betwixt  Ups  that  you'd  think  would  never  speak  a  word  d  love 
again,  and  it  has  brought  them  back  to  the  world  we're  all  so  loath  to  leave,  though  we  don*t  care  to  mj  io— 
or  suppose,"  she  adüed,  with  a  distorted  smilc,  **  that  agintleoian  feit  a  weakoeas  about  his  hcart,  it  woaM  be 
a  poor  case  if  ould  Nanny  had  nothing  to  put  the  strengih  in  him  again— or  if  a  atorm  orertuck  tbe  trateller 
in  Red  Bay,  wouldn't  it  be  a  disgrace  if  he  couldnH  find  comfort  as  well  as  shelter  in  ita  covet  t" 

**  You'vc  shcltcrcd  more  than  was  good  for  ye,  in  yer  time/'  chimed  in  the  amith,  who  haring  thad  tba 
roountain  horsc,  now  lounged  in  tho  southem  fashion  agunst  the  door-pott— "  you've  aheltered  more  than 
was  good  for  yc.'* 

**  Wo've  all  done  more  than  was  good  for  us,"  she  replied;  ^  and  maybe  you've  foifed  eoid  iroa  that 
was  intendcd  for  warm  work — but  that's  all  gonc  likc  last  year's  snow — and  so  beat,  so  best.** 

Thero  was  a  laugh  at  Nanny^s  rcjoinder  from  more  than  one  of  the  cave't  deptht,  and  upon  lookiaf 
through  the  darkness,  wo  saw  a  woman  and  children  crouched  down  upon  looee  ttraw  in  a  diatant  comar,  aad 
something  that  lookcd  like  a  man*s  hcad  and  face  in  another. 

**  Yc  needn't  be  so  hard,  Nan,''  replied  the  smith  after  a  pause  for  coniideration ;  **  I  onlj  meaatthat 
youVe  sbeltercd  some  out  of  charity  that  couldn't  repay  you." 

**  Tho  biggcst  payment  I  cver  got,*'  she  said,  <<  was  from  one  that  hadn*t  a  halfpenny  to  giT«  me.  A  paar 
sailor's  wife  and  her  babby  wcre  washed  ashore  on  a  bcam,  or  lomething,  and  a  blow  from  a  ttona  kaockad 
the  life  out  of  the  mother  for  a  while,  and  yet  she  itill  clasped  her  cbild.  I  roUed  the  babby  ap  in  a  Vi'^V**! 
and  fed  it,  and  it  feil  asieep;  tho  mother  was  a  long  while  Coming  to  herseif,  but  when  the  did  com»,  iW 
screetch  she  gave  out  for  her  child  would  havo  pierced  through  stone  bearta,  and  notbing  would  prmaih  her 
it  wasn*t  drowned,  until  I  laid  it  soft,  and  rosy,  and  tleeping,  by  her  aide.  Then  the  poor  thing  1 
again  and  again  ;  sheM  fall  aslcep  hiessing,  and  wake  blesaing  ;  and  I  think  the  sound  of  them  1 
nevcr  teft  the  cchocs  of  Red  ßay,  fiom  that  day  to  tbii — they  were  grate  payment  intirely." 

We  were  sorry  we  had  likcncd  old  Nannie  to  a  toad ;  but  consoled  ourselToa  with  thinkiiy  that  i 
the  "prccious  jewcl*'  in  her  heart  instcnd  of  her  head. 
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Leaving  Cushendall  we  enter  a  wild  country,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
barren  but  most  magnificent  mountains^  down  which  run  innumerable  streams^ 
marked  in  the  diatance  by  white  lines  of  foam ;  and^  afler  a  few  miles^  we 
ascend  a  steep  hill  road  above  the  graceful  sea-village  of  Cushendun^  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay,  into  which  rushes  the  rapid  river  Glendun,  crossed  by  a 
pictaresque  bridge.  A  most  extended  and  most  beautifiil  prospect  is  pre- 
sented  firom  every  part  of  this  road ;  a  lovely  Valley  on  the  one  band  and  the 
open  sea  on  the  other  •. 

•  Th«  Olens  in  thii  neighbourhood  are  rirh  in  all  that  can  delight  the  eye,  and  satisfy  the  mind  ;  they 
are  a»  füll  of  wild  poetry  ai  their  ocean  ihcllB  of  the  music  of  the  waters.  In  Cushendall  the  basaltic  ranges 
are  moat  inviting  to  the  geologtst ;  the  marks  of  Danisb  ''intrusion''  arc  frequently  to  be  observed ;  and 
vhile  tbe  peasanta  bring  their  yarn,  er  drive  their  cattle  to  the  fairs  in  the  pretty  town  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Glen,  thcy  chant  or  redte  fragments  of  Ossian's  poetry.  The  inn  is  a  pleasaut  reating-place  for  the 
wearj  traTciler,  for  the  place,  like  all  mountain  districts,  is  füll  of  legends  ;  not  a  handred  yards  from  the 
ian  ii  a  gnen  pateh  of  tnrf,  washed  almost  by  the  sea,  and  beneath  it  reposc  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  Danish 
pirate  who  was  tlain,  some  tay  bj  the  band  of  Ossian  himself — whilo  others  declare  ho  wa«  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
band  of  hanretterf,  who  despatched  the  mighty  man  with  their  reaping-hooki. 

The  rained  chapel  of  Lade  is  exquisitely  sitnatcd,  and  the  people  teil  you  it  was  once  a  nunnery,  founded 
by  a  Daniah  princess,  **  or  some  great  Christian.**  But  the  legend  attached  to  the  Danish  rath,  called  Court 
McMartin,  is  the  most  amusing  of  all ;  for  McMartin,  or  Martin  Mac  Owen,  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  of  the  Se^en  Glens,  whose  Castle  topped  the  Ratb. 

Martin  was  originally  nothing  greater  than  a  fisher-boy,  who  onre,  when  retuming  from  casting  his  net 

ii  the  river  Dali,  saw  a  large  ship,  whose  poop  was  of  gold,  and  sails  of  purple  silk,  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 

ud  apon  the  deck  sat  the  captain  reading  a  book  of  stränge  characters,  for  he  was  a  magician.     "  Come  up 

Kere,  my  bey,"  says  the  astrologer ;  **  just  stand  upon  that  piece  of  stone,  and  come  your  ways," — and 

Msrtin  stood  on  the  stone,  and  immcdiately  it  separatcd  from  the  main  rock,  and  beforo  it  reached  the  ship  it 

bad  tomed  into  a  silvcr  boat.     "  Mind  me,  Martin,"  said  the  mighty  captain,  **  bcforc  I  quit  this,  I'm  fatcd 

to  msrry  a  lady  of  Cuthendall  ;  so,  back  with  you  at  once,  for  it  must  be  within  three  hours,  and  do  not  fear 

for  yoursclf  or  her ;  for  I  have  wealth  enough  to  reward  you  both,  and  make  men  of  you,"  he  says,  **that 

^11  flog  the  World  for  riches,** — and  the  boat  put  back  with  Martin — the  »ilver  boat,  made  out  of  the  slivcr 

oU  rock.     **  Martin"  continued  the  guide  of  Cushendall,  "  had  a  very  pretty  wife  of  his  own,  and  she  was 

nigbty  sweet  intirely  to  look  at,  czcept  that  every  now  and  then  the  devil  would  keep  creeping— creeping 

out  of  the  comer  of  her  twinkling  black  eyes  ;   those  that  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  thought  this  only  made 

her  the  more  engaging ;  but  this  was  not  her  husband's  thought ;  and  so  he  planncd  if  he  could  persuade  her 

^  mwry  aud  go  off  with  the  necromancer,  she  would  be  well  provided  for,  and  so  would  he.     And  his  heart 

wwte  him  once  or  twice  for  tuming  the  poor  wee  lassie  to  a  strangor ;  for  with  all  her  devilry  she  had  a  fond 

bcvtand  a  winning  way  with  her ;  but  he  settled  it  with  his  conscience,  as  many  a  man  did  before  him,  that 

'Soreit  was    seeking  to  better  her  he  was.       She'd  be  a  fine  lody,  and  nothiog  to  hinJer  her,  better  than 

Wnj  the  wife  of  Martin,  the  fisherman   of  Cushendall.'      Well,partly  by  thrcats,  and  partly  by  promise«,  he 

i^eceeded  in  persuading  the  pretty  vixen  to  accompany  him  to  the  ship ;  but  as  he  was  proceeding  to  mount 

'**  «i»!«,  the  great  sea-king  prcvented   him.      *  Martin,'  says  he,  *  weVe  shrews  enough  in  our  own  country 

*)uio!it  (sking  another  ;  but  my  lucky  hour  is  past,  and  I  must  go»  so  here  is  what  you  more  desire  than 

''••rTe,'  and  he  flnng  a  bag  of  gold  into  his  boat,  which,  when  he  tumed  to  look  at,  after  Unding,  he  found 

'**'*n>«d  to  its  original  sUte  on  the  rock  ;  not  so,  however,  the  gold,  with  which  he  built  his  sUtely  palace,  and 

P^cbaied  the  seren  glens." 

»T«  «ite  of  Court  Martin  is  now  occupied  by  a  school,  built  by  Mr.  Tumly. 

^e  pictaresque  conical  hill  of  Lurg  Eidan,  with  its  flat  green  summit,  where  the  everlasting"Fin  McCool " 
*'*  Oitian  with  their  clan-narbuiske  were  lodged  within  a  fortress,  affords  subjects  for  a  volume  of  stories. 
'^i^k.Qa.chich,  or  Gallows-hill,  has  also  its  fair  share  of  legends ;  there  are  also  some  attached  to  the  pretty 
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From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  level  road,  until  we  approach 
the  town  of  Ballycastle.  It  passes  over  a  barren  heath,  in  which  there  are 
numerous  fissures^  crossed  by  strong  bridges — eacb  bridge  bearing  a  name, 
and  generally  also  the  name  of  the  engineer  by  whom  it  was  erected.  Here 
and  there  we  meet  a  shepherd's  hut,  but  the  whole  district  is  almost  without 
inhabitants,  the  land  being  exclusively  oecupied  by  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
descent  into  Ballycastle  is  very  rapid;  leaving  to  the  right,about  three  milet, 
two  objects  which  imperatively  demand  a  visit — Tor  Headand  MurloughBay 
— to  which  we  shall  presently  conduct  the  reader.  Ballycastle  is  a  good 
town,  with  a  good  inn ;  and  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  rest  here  awhile,  pro- 
ceeding  hence  to  the  Causeway,  and  examine,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the 
grandest  object  along  this  wonderful  coast — the  Promontory  of  Fairhead. 

Before  entering  Ballycastle,  a  little  to  the  left, 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Bona- 
Margy;  founded,  it  is  said,  for  monlu  of 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1609,  by  Somarle 
M'Donnel,  commonly  called  Sorley  Buy,  or 
Yellow  Sorley.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent,  it  has  been  used  as  the  burial-place  of 
the  noble  and  famous  family  of  the  M'Donnels 
of  Antrim  *.  The  Situation  of  this  ruin  is  highly 
picturesque  ;  the  ocean  is  open  before  it ;  on 
the  east  is  the  extensive  vale  of  Carey,  and  on 
the  south  is  the  fine  mountain  of  Knocklade. 

Ballycastle  consists  of  two  parts,  upper  and 
lower  ;  the  lower  is  usually  termed  the  Quay, 
and  the  two  are  joined  by  an  avenue  of  fine 
trees.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  the 
creation  of  one  energetic  gentleman,  Hugh 
Boyd,  Esq.,  to  whom  Alexander,  Earl  of  Antrim,  granted,  in  17S6,  a  leaae 


WAterfall  at  Ettochar-bridge,  bat  thcy  differ  in  no  respMt  from  the  **  utual  style."  Nothing  €»■  be  wmn 
»wcet  and  divenified  tlian  the  viewi  leen  from  the  road  which  p«ue«  from  Cuahendall  into  tbe  vak  of  Gktt- 
dun,  and  over  the  mountain  to  Ballycastle  :  the  interest  of  Cushendun,  that  sleeps  to  tecartlj  at  tlw  kriak 
of  its little  hay,  is  chiefly  with  itscaves,  which,  to  the  geologist,  are  inraluable;  th«  river  Don  ] 
«oa  at  this  spot. 

*  "  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  Randal,  fint  Marquis  of  Antrim,  wfao  took  lo  actiT«  a  part,  i 
madc  so  extraordinär)-  a  figure,  in  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  and  at  the  period  of  the  riiiniiiimwllfc 
the  Restoration,  in  16G0,  hc  wcnt  to  England  to  pay  his  rcspects  at  court;  but  the  king  refoted  to  Mol 
and  ho  was  scnt  to  the  Tower,  where  ho  remaincd  until  March,  1661,  when  he  was  liberatcd  on  kolOy  aad  Mnt 
to  Ireland,  to  iindergo  such  punishment  as  the  goyemment  might  think  fit.  After  a  long  hiqaiiy  iaio  tW 
cliarges  made  against  hini  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Lords  Justices,  with  leaTe  to  go  to  ^g"ghiH  ;  vImb  LmJ 
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in  perpetuity  of  all  coals^  inines>  &c.,  from  Bona-Margy  to  Fairhead.  He 
built  a  church^  erected  coal-fumaces,  iron  foundries^  salt-pans^  glass-furnaces^ 
breweries,  tanyards — and,  in  Short,  obtained  for  the  infant  settlement,  within 
a  singularly  sbort  time,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  flourishing  town  in 
Ireland.  Its  &11  was,  however,  almost  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
writing  in  1786,  describes  it  as  completely  decayed,  "  its  founder  having  con- 
Btructed  a  most  excellent  machine,  but  unfortunately  left  it  without  any 
permanent  principle  of  motion."  The  darker  shadows  of  the  picture  stiU 
endure — ^the  ruins  of  several  store-houses  and  factories  are  pointed  out ;  the 
dwelling  of  the  enterprising  builder  is  in  a  State  of  utter  dilapidation ;  the 
custom-honse  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack ;  and  even  the  collieries — 
Bonrces  of  immense  wealth — are  worked  but  at  intervals,  and  in  a  manner  so 
slovenly  as  scarcely  to  compensate  the  labourers  *. 

Mimrecne,  to  whom  his  estatet  had  been  grmnted,  continuing  to  pereecute  bim,  he  was  compelled  to  produce, 
in  the  Englith  House  of  Commons,  tbe  letter  of  Charles  I.,  whicb  gave  him  orders  for  taking  np  arms.  This 
Ictter  eompletelj  silenced  bis  enemics,  and  he  was  restored  to  bis  estates,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  advowson 
of  tbe  diflferent  parisbet.  He  died  at  bis  seat  of  Ballymagarry,  tbe  2nd  of  February,  1682-3,  and  atss 
interred  on  tbe  ]4th  of  the  following  March.  On  his  leaden  coffin  are  three  inscriptions,  one  in  the  Irish 
IiBgosge,  wfaich,  being  timnslated,  is  as  follows : 

'  At  all  time«  some  calamity 

Befals  tbe  Irish  once  every  seventh  year ; 

Bat  now  that  the  Marquis  is  departed, 

It  will  bappeu  evcry  year.' 

Tbe  following  is  a  free  translation  of  tbe  inscription  in  tbe  Latin  tongue  :— 

'  Randalle,  invincible  in  (devotionto)  country,  Charles,  and  God, 
Tbyselfa  golden  warrior,  tboa  residest  within  tbe  lead  : 
Wbose  fidelity,  in  the  advene  fortune  of  war, 
Rebeis  nor  gibbets  could  not  bend.* 

A  legend  relates  that  **  aftcr  the  dissolution  of  religious  honses,  the  Abbey  was  inhabited  by  a  woman  of 

extnordinary  piety,  called  Sbeelah  Dubh  ni  Vilore,  or  Black  Julia  M'Quillan,   but  bettcr  known  by  tbe 

nv&e  of  '  tbe  Black  Nun  of  Bona  Margy/     She  is  said  to  have  spent  her  time  in  the  constant  exercise  of 

the  most  auBtere  devotioDc,  and  to  have  possessed  a  wonderfiil  knowledge  of  future  events.     Many  of  her 

predictioDs  are  belicvcd  to  have  been  verificd,  and  cven  yet  some  of  them  are  alleged  to  be  in  course  of 

Wfilmfut,'*    She  had,  it  appeais,  a  sistcr,  i^ho  having  been  guilty  of  some  frailty,  became  an  outcast  from  tbe 

»nctuiry,  and  although  a  penitent,  the  "Black  Nun"  was  deaf  toher  prayerfor  mercy.     It  chanced,  how- 

enr,  tUt  the  nnhappy  woman  sought  sbelter  here  during  a  stormy  night  of  winter;  when  Shcclah,  rather  than 

^e  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  proocedcd  to  offer  her  accustomed  devotions  in  the  open  air.     At  length, 

lookiog  towards  the  Abbey,  she  was  startlcd  by  perceiving  a  brilliant  light  issuc  from  one  of  the  cells,  whcre 

*^  knew  that  neitber  Uper  nor  fire  could  have  been  buming.     She  proceeded  to  her  sister's  bed — ^just  in 

^"'^  to  receive  her  last  sigh  of  repentance ;  the  light  had  vanished,  but  the  recluse  rcceivcd  it  as  a  sign  from 

■**^«ni  that  the  offender  had  been  pardoned  ;  and  leamed  thenceforward  to  be  more  merciful  in  judging,  and 

"^örc  christiinlike  in  forgiving. 

*  Tbe  only  coal-field  in  the  northem  connties,  indeed,  the  only  one  in  Ulster  besides  the  Dungannon 
*™>  M  that  whicb  occupies  the  north-eastcm  angle  of  Antrim.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  four  miles, 
^  tbe  town  of  Balljcastlc  to  the  soutb-castcrn  comer  of  Murlough  Bay,  and  has  iu  greatest  brcadth  from 
^  ««»-coast  Inland  about  two  miles.  The  form  is  nearly  triangulär,  and  the  area  is  from  four  to  six  square 
"'K  or  from  2500  to  3000  acres.     But  a  small   part  of  any  coal  ficld  is  occupicd  by  the  coal  itself.     By 
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Acting  upon  the  ad  vice  of  some  experienced  guides^  we  resolved  to  virit 
the  several  objecto  of  interest  east  of  Fairhead,  by  land,  taking  boat  at 
Murlough  Bay^  and  returning  to  Ballycastle  by  water.    Soon  after  we  tamed 

far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  strata  contists  of  repeated  alternationt  of  beda  of  aandiUMie,  ikte  cUy,  Utani- 
Dous  alate,  tecbnically  called  shale,  and  oecasionallj  ironstone  and  limettone.  Theae,  with  coal  itieU^ 
consUtute  what  aro  calied  the  coal  ttrata,  the  coal  measures,  or  the  coal  fonnatioii.  TIm  Antiifli  €m1 
district  presentt  the  oiual  varietj  and  eoocession  of  rockt — the  ironstone,  wfaiek  li  Moond  in  imptrlMM  to 
the  coal,  is  alone  wanting.  These  various  beds  are  extremely  well  exhibited  in  the  na  clüb^  in  a  mlwal 
section,  often  so  much  as  300  feet  in  vcrtical  heigbt.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  coal-lleld  the  bedt  an  rnrntk 
obecured  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel ;  aod  on  a  great  part  of  the  coaat  the  upper  portkm  of  ikt  dBft 
is  composed  of  columnar  greenstone,  which  fine^aentlj  extends  to  a  eunsideraUe  dittaaee  lakudU  Ow 
knowledge  of  the  strata  is  tbus  derived  almost  entirely  (rom  the  coaftt  teotions.  Beddct  bainf  apnad  «U 
upon  the  surface  in  overlajing  masies,  this  greenstone  is  also  inteistratified  with  the  eoal  meaaiirai^  In  tUck 
horizontal  beds,  and  cuts  throngh  the  entire  series  in  great  Tertical  walls,  called  **  whin  dikea."  ChwoHoM 
is  a  rock  of  the  whinstone  or  basaltic  familj,  and  differt  from  basalt  merclj  iu  being  more  coanalj  ciyatalHaa 
It  is  composed  of  the  same  minerals,  homblende  and  feispar;  and,  as  well  as  basalt  and  the  otber  namben 
of  the  &mily,  is  uniTersally  admitted  to  be  of  igneooa  origin.  The  phenomena  attendant  on  the  awariatiiwi  af 
this  greenstone  with  the  coal  straU  here,  render  the  Ballycastle  coal-field,  perhapt  the  moat  ramarludble  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  On  these,  however,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here ;  thej  belong  czdiumlj 
to  the  geologist. 

The  promontory  of  Fairhead,  which  towers  in  majcttic  grandenr  oTer  all  the  deTationt  af  this  eoaH, 
rising  directly  from  the  sea  to  the  heigbt  of  636  feet,  is  composed  of  the  coal  strata,  to  the  altitnde  of  umij 
300  feet ;  and  of  columnar  greenstone  through  the  remainder.  The  pillars  are  of  most  gigantic  < 
many  of  them  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  Square,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high, 
the  columns  of  the  Causeway  diffs  and  Fingal's  Cave  dwindle  into  insignificauce, — indeed,  we  know  not  that 
the  World  conUins  any  which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  them.  These  enormous  mafses  rett  immedialdj 
on  the  slaty  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  coal  formation,  which  being  thus  subjcct  to  a  great  downwaid 
pressure,  while  their  exposed  edges  undergo  disintegration  from  atmospherk  canses,  they  often  jield  latciallj, 
and  precipiute  rast  numbers  of  the  pillars  upon  the  surfiMe  of  the  highly  inclined  plane  at  the  baae  of  the  diff, 
or  into  the  sea  itself.  In  this  way  the  cod  strata  have  become  obecured  by  the  &]ien  massct  which  atiew  the 
whole  base  of  Fairhead  for  at  least  a  mile  in  length.  Hence,  no  workings  hare  erer  been  opencd  upon  thiapart. 
They  are  confined  to  Murlough  Bay,  on  the  east,  and  Bdlycasüe  collieriei,  on  the  west  The  latter  comsü 
of  eight  separate  workings,  which  receive  distinctive  names,  as  Gobmine,  Pollard,  &c,  and  are  nataially 
divided  from  one  another  by  whin  dikes,  which  dislocate  the  strata  and  often  disturb  and  break  the  eoal  m 
much  as  to  render  it  not  worth  working,  Converting  it  at  the  same  time,  to  the  diftance  of  manj  Ibet«  inte 
a  non-inflaming  or  carbonaceons  cod,  by  the  driving  oflf  of  it«  bitumen. 

From  what  has  been  already  sUted  respecting  the  stnicture  of  this  cod-fidd,  it  is  obTioos  thal  iSk»  Baal 
ready  access  will  be  had  to  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  sea  diffs.  Such  accordingly,  is  the  modo  of  wwfcia|  «hkh 
lias  been  dways  adopted.  Levels  were  driven  hoiizontdly  into  the  face  of  the  diffi^and  the  seam  fbUowed  sa 
long  as  the  water  could  be  carried  off  by  the  mouth  of  the  adit.  The  most  Tduable  bed  of  eed  in  the  BsUj- 
Castle  collieries,  cdled  the  mdn  seam,  is  four  feet  thick.  It  is  a  bituminous  or  iaflaming  coal,  and  liea  in  the 
Upper  part  of  the  series.  Another  good  vein  lies  much  lower.  and  is  one  foot  six  inchca  thick.  Bcaidca  thaM, 
there  are  three  impure  beds,  mixed  with  shde,  one  above  the  mun  cod,  and  two  betwcen  it  and  the  oi|^tatn 
inch  cod,  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  series.  The  area  tbrougli  which  thcte  Teint  bave  been  verited  daea  nei 
exceed  one  hundred  Irish  acres,  (lest  than  a  twcntieth  part  of  the  entire  fidd)  in  consefvcnee  of  the  atoan 
being  cut  off  by  whin  dikcs  and  lost,  ^ben  they  are  followed  into  the  interior;  or  ef  te  accUBolatien  af 
waUT,  wbich,  from  the  niode  of  working,  there  is  often  no  fiJl  to  carry  off.  Borings  ha^e  indeed  hean  wmilm 
in  the  central  and  southem  paru  of  the  coal-field,  but  no  bed  of  cod  worth  followiag  kaa  hean  fennd  ;  whkli 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  quantity  still  remaining  within  the  arca  liitlierto  workcd,  mnst  be  tnSa§» 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  borings  referred  to  did  not  exteod  to  solBdent  doflh,  and  ihst 
the  unworked  pait  nf  the  field  has  never  been  properly  examined. 

IV 
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from  tlie  midii  road,  towards  the  coast^  we  entered  a  wild  distiict,  walked 
along  a  barren  heath,  looked  upon  Tor-point,  stood  above  the  several  head- 
landsy  gazed^  until  we  became  giddy^  upon  giant  rocks,  from  tbe  summits  of 
terrific  cliffs^  and  commenced  a  descent  into  the  Bay  of  Murlough. 


There  are  spots — small  unrecorded  places — nooks  hid  beneath  cliff  or 
mountain^  mere  comers  of  the  Island,  that  altogether  escape  the  tourist  who 
bowls  along  the  splendid  roads  which  render  the  great  leading  features  of 
the  scenery  of  the  connty  of  Antrim  so  easy  of  examination.  Let  the 
Tisitor   on   no   account  omit  to  inspect  this  Bay — a   scene    of  nnspeakable 

Tbe  ttnta  in  Murlough  Bay  do  not  correspond  with  thoee  on  the  western  side  of  thepromontory.     There 

ire  ilx  bedt  of  co%],  of  which  the  two  lower  are  carbonaceous  or  non-inflaming,  containing  no  bitumen,  and 

Twy  «imiUr  to  the  blind-coal  of  Kiluiamock,  or  the  Kilkenny  nnthracite.     The  four  uppcr  beds,  on  the 

•ther  band,  are  highly  bituminous,  and  each  about  two  fcet  six  inches  thick.     The  uppcr  bed  of  blind-coal 

iiabout  the  laine  thickiiesa;  and  it  is  upon  this  bed  and  the  two  Iowor  bituminous  beds,  that  the  principal 

iraikiogibave  been  carried  on.     They  have  been  abandoned  for  many  ycars,  in  conscquence  of  the  want  of  a 

Wbour  or  pier  at  which  ships  could  lie  in  safety.     If  this  obstacle  weie  removed,  and  facilities  afforded  for 

tUpi  to  take  in  their  loadings,  these  three  beds  of  coal^  and  perhaps  also  the  two  othcrs,  could  be  advan- 

tigeoiisly  worked. 

The  ditcorery  of  very  andent  workings  at  the  Ballycastle  collicrics  in  1770,  and  the  occurrence  of 
äodm  of  this  coal  in  the  lime  of  Bruce's  Castle  in  Rathlin,  have  been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in 
lütletters  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  as  evidence  that  this  coal-ficld  was  worked  at  an  carlier  pcriod  than  any 
(MWId  tbe  three  kingdoms.  That  such  really  was  the  case  sccms  highly  probable  ;  the  facts  and  reasonings 
^befoand  at  Icngth  in  the  second  and  fourth  letters  of  that  highly  interesting  work.  Soearly  as  1724 
ü  of  the  eight  Ballycastle  collieries  were  extcnsively  worked.  About  that  time  au  English  Company 
wdertook  the  works,  and  carricd  them  on  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Company  was  succeedcd  by 
«f.  Bojd,  of  Ballycastle,  who  worked  the  mines  cffectively  for  many  yeais,  and  received  grants  of  money 
^  tbe  Irifth  parliainent  amounting  in  all  to  .£*'23,000  for  improving  the  harbour  and  building  a  quay. 
*"**  works  were  aflcrwards  rendered  useless  by  the  irruption  of  the  eca,  After  Mr.  Boyd's  death,  which 
■*PP«ncd  about  1780,  bis  son  did  not  continue  to  work  the  mines.  They  were,  howevcr,  recommenced  in 
^822,  and  worked  with  vigour  tili  within  these  few  years,  They  are  at  present  leascd  by  an  English 
Weman  g^om  the  proprietor  of  the  Ballycastle  estate,  but  they  are  not  worked  with  any  effect.  If  vertical 
""U  and  pumping  engiues  were  employed,  much  coal  might  yet  be  profitably  raised.     The  present  price  is 
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pcTton  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  13«.  6d,  if  dclivered  at  a  moderate  distance.     It  resembles  the 


^tcb  cod  in  quality,  being  a  quick-buming,  and  not  a  clcan  coal. 
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grandeur  and  beauty.  The  road^  or  rather  path^  as  we  have  intimated^  Las  a 
rüde  grandeur  befitting  the  magnitude  of  the  objecto  to  which  it  conducto,  and 
the  wbole  aspect  of  the  country  is  remarkably  stem.  Rain-clouds  had 
gathered  about  Fairhead^  and  by  their  rising  and  falling  intimated  a  showery, 
if  not  a  stormy,  day.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendour  of  the  various 
colours  thrown  upon  the  clouds  by  the  sun ;  the  sea  was  heaving  and  swelling 
in  huge  masses  of  lead-coloured  water,  but  the  crests  of  the  "  sea-horses  " 
had  not  broken  into  foam,  even  when  divided  by  the  rcefs  of  rocks ;  they 
approached  slowly  and  solemniy ;  there  was  nothing  of  tlie  usual  wild 
splashing  or  roaring ;  they  came  on  with  dark,  uncrestcd  heads,  and 
passed  over  the  rocks  as  unworthy  of  notice ;  scoming  their  Opposition — 
they  divided  with  hardly  a  curl^  and  were  lost  in  the  wide-spreading  cavems, 
or  dispersed  upon  the  shore.  We  descended  towards  the  shore  through 
Doctor  McDonnePs  farm,  to  Murlough  Bay ;  then  indeed  the  beauties  of 
varied  cultivation  gathered  fresb  interest  from  their  location  amid  rocks 
and  mountains.  The  steep  and  abrupt  footpath,  was  occasionally  over- 
shadowed  by  thick  growing  brush-wood,  which  at  times^  protected  by 
intcrvening  clifis  and  projecting  headlands  from  the  streng  sea  wind,  grew  to 
a  considerable  height^  and  were  arrayed  in  their  füll  summer  leaves ;  beneath 
their  shade  the  grass  grew  long  and  thin,  and  of  the  palest  green,  from  amid 
many-colourcd  moss ;  and  the  innumerable  wild  flowers  wreathing  together 
accordingto  the  fantasie  of  nature,  made  it  difficrdttoproceedwithoutpauiing 
to  gather  some,  at  every  step ;  the  music  of  a  mimic  waterfall  was  ever  with 
us;  leaping  down  some  steep  bank^  foaming  and  fretting  into  a  thousand 
sparkling  atoms,  as  it  forced  its  way  round  fragmento  of  rock,  and  over  the 
smooth  fair  stones  it  had  polished.  A  brown  rabbit  looked  more  than  once 
down  upon  our  path  from  its  fastness,  moving  first  one  and  then  the  other 
ear,  until  it  vanishcd  as  suddenly  as  it  appearcd.  The  crops  in  this  exquisite 
glen  looked  clean  and  abundant^  and  betokened  good  farming ;  there  was  no 
waste  of  useful  land^  and  we  should  have  loitercd  much  longer  on  our  descent, 
but  that  the  rain-clouds  began  to  pour  forth  upon  us,  and  we  stood  under 
the  protccting  branchcs  of  a  wide-spreading  thom>tree.  We  were  soon  joined 
by  a  poor  woman,  who  was  going  to  the  shore  to  gather  delisk.  In  the  sonth 
no  shower  would  have  driven  a  woman  to  seek  the  shelter  afforded  even  by  a 
tree,  unlcss  invitcd  to  do  so  by  "  the  gentry,"  or  at  least  without  prefacing 
her  act  by  a  request, 

"  Plaze  ye'r  honors,  would  ye  have  anything  agin  me,  if  I*d  stand  out 
the  way  of  the  rain  (God  bless  it),  which  'ill  be  through  and  through  me 
less  than  no  time,  on  account  of  my  having  but  small  covering  (saving  yoi 
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Fairhead  was  better  worth  seeing  than  the  Causeway;  and  toM  how  her 
husband  and  her  other  children  were  at  "  wark"  in  the  Doctor*8  fields.  And, 
at  last^  whcn  the  boat  came  in  sight^  and  the  rain  ceased^  she  rose^  "  cloaked" 
US  carefully,  and  clasping  her  hands,  bade  God  bless  us^  with  a  rustic  grace 
and  earnestness  we  have  not  forgotten ;  the  girl  watched  our  departure^  but 
the  mother  immediately  returned  to  her  wheel.  We  have  often  thought  of  the 
humble  cottage  of  Murlough  Bay.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  onc 
where  industry  and  cheerfulness  made  a  braver  stand  against  poverty.  We 
have  been  in  many  huts,  where  the  inmates  sat,  unrepiningly,  side  by  aide  with 
misery,  as  if  it  were  their  sister ;  but  here  was  the  resolve  to  displace  misery 
by  industry — the  effort  gave  the  dignity  of  independence  to  the  poor  inmates. 

Our  boat  was  firm  and  deep,  and  rose  and  sank  upon  the  heavy  fiineral- 
like  billows,  with  greater  steadiness  than  we  expccted;  so  still  and  heavy  was 
the  motion — it  seemed  as  if  we  glided  over  mountains  of  ice.  Sometimes  wc 
had  convincing  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case :  for  when  a  half-sunk  rock 
provoked  the  monster  wave  to  a  division,  however  small,  irritation  or  disturb- 
ance  deluged  us  with  water.  We  might  have  feit  nervous  as  the  huge 
mountains  of  dark  brine,  extending  beyond  our  gaze^  came  steadily  towards 
US — without  a  sound ;  eaeh  swelling  as  it  advanced^  and  towering  so  fear- 
fuUy  above  us — while  we  rose  imperceptibly  on  its  raven  crest.  At  length, 
having  become  accustomed  to  the  motion^  and  learning  by  experience,  that 
the  waves  designed  us  no  wrong,  our  attention  became  riveted  on  the  head- 
lands — "  the  wonderful  works  of  God  !'* 

The  bold  and  majestic  promontory  of  Benmore,  or  Fairhead,  undemeath 
which  the  voyager  passess  between  the  two  bays  of  Murlough  and  Ballycastle, 
is  grand  in  the  extreme — sublime  beyond  conception.  Standing  upon  the 
brink  of  one  of  the  huge  precipices  of  which  it  is  composed^  the  prospect  was 
so  terrific  as  to  have  been  appalling ;  a  rapid  glance  was  sufficient  to  satiafy 
our  curiosity ;  we  shrank  back  with  natural  dread^  for 

«  Dizzy  *tifl  to  caat  one'e  eyes  below." 

But  viewed  upwards,  from  the  ocean,  the  extent  and  magnificence  may  b^s 
fully  seen  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  is,  however,  utterly  impossible  hrr  - 
any  description  to  afibrd  an  idea  of  its  surpassing  grandeur — ^to  portraji^ 
which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  is  equally  incapable.  The  accompanyin^H 
picture  by  Mr.  Creswick  is  insufficient  to  content  our  memory  *. 

*  None  of  the  numerout  precipices  on  the  coatt  ein  Tie  with  it  in  eleyation,  extent»  or  gnndenr.     I      flL 
rompoted  of  a  ntnge  of  cnormout  basal  tic  pillars,  according  to  a  measarement  made  in  th«  ramincr  «f  li^Vt 
(by  Professor  Playfair)  283  fcet  high,  and  restiug  on  a  haie,  which  maket  the  whole  altitade  636  fcet.    «--^ 
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Fhir  Leith,  or  The  Grey  Man's  Path  (a  fissure  in  the  precipice), 
▼iewed  either  from  land  or  sea,  is  never  to  be  forgotten;  it  seems  as 
though  some  supematural  power,  determined  to  hew  for  itself  a  pathway 
through  the  wonderful  formations  that  tower  along  the  coast,  so  that  it 
might  visit  or  summon  the  spirits  of 
the  deep  without  treading  a  road 
made  by  mortal  hands,  had  willed  the 
fearful  chasm  that  divides  the  rocky 
promontory  in  two.  The  singular 
passage,  in  its  most  narrow  part, 
is  barred  across  by  the  fragment  of 
a  pillar,  hurled,  as  it  were,  over 
the  fissure,  and  supported  on  both 
sides  at  a  considerable  elevation ; 
if  you  descend,  you  perceive  the 
passage  widens,  and  becomes  more 
important  :  its  dark  sides  assume 
greater  height,  and  more  wild  and 
sombre  magnificence ;  and  at  last  they 
extend  upwards,  above  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  through 
which  the  tourist  arrives  at  the 
massive  debris  which  crowd  the  base 
of  the  mighty  promontory,  where 
the  northem  oeean  rolls  his  frowning 
billows.       From  the  cragsmen    and    boatmen   of  this   wild  coast   you   hear 


of  the  colamns  is  a  quadranguUr  prism,  measuring  33  feet  by  36  on  the  sides,  and  above  200  feet  perpendi- 

evilar.    The  precipice,  towcring  majestic  over  an  awful  waatc  of  broken  columns,  presents  to  the  spectator  the 

n&oit  «tupendoas  colonnadc  ever  erected  by  nature,  and  in  comparison  of  which  the  proudcst  monuments  of 

lÄTunan  architecture  are  but  the  efforts  of  pigmy  imbecility  to  the  omnipotence  of  God.     Dr.  Drumtnond, 

*•■  Thii  splendid  promontory,  whose  highest  point  is  fivc  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  ocean's  level, 

im  composed  of  a  body  of  columnar  green-stone,  of  such  colossal  dimcnsions,  that  its  rüde  articulations  are  not 

•►t.  fint  very  obvious;  but  upon  surveying  attcntively  onc  of  the  gigantic  columns,  the  joints  and  Separatrices 

«r<  distinctly  marked.     The  whole  structure  of  the  promontory  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  one  at  the  sca-sido 

»«  w  indined  plane,  »trewn  with  enormous  masscs  of  the  same  stone,  in  the  wildest  and  most  terrific  chaos  ; 

«.bcTc  thii  rises  the  mural  precipice  of  columnar  green-stone,  250  feet  in  height.     The  scene  of  ruin  at  tho 

^***  of  tbfse  Titanian  pillars  is  probably  not  excecded  in  Europe.     Here  the  sea  heaves  in  a  solemn,  majestic 

•^1,  the  peculiar  attribnte  of  the  Atlantic  waters,  and   in  every  relreat  discioses  the  npparently  endless 

coDtinaaiiou  of  conrulsive  ruin,  covercd  by  tho  waters  beneath  the  promontory.    Upon  this  region  of  desolation, 

®^  theshore,  enormous  debris^  either  assuming  thechnracter  of  rüde  columnization,  or  in  a  perfcctly  shapeless 

"^^hosc  weight  it  calculated  at  from  four  to  fivc  thousand  tons,  are  thrown  togcther  in  all  the  savago 

wWimity  of  which  w«  can  conceive  the  wildcst  scenes  in  nature  oapable." — Curry* s  Guide. 

^OL.  in.  o 
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no  tales  of  Faery,  no  hints  of  the  gentle  legends  and  superstitions  col- 
lected  in  the  South,  or  in  the  inland  districts  of  the  North  ;  not  that  they  are 
a  whit  less  superstitious,  but  their  superstition  is,  as  the  superstition  of  the  Sea 
Kings,  of  a  bold  and  peculiar  character ;  their  ghosts  come  from  out  the  deep 
before  or  after  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  climb,  or  rather  stalk  up  the  rocks, 
and,  seated  upon  those  mysterious  pillars,  converse  together ;  so  that  in  the 
fiöhermen's  huts,  they  say,  ^'it  thunders;"  even  mermaids  are  deemed  too 
trifling  in  their  habits  and  manners  for  this  stupendous  scenery,  where  spirits 
of  the  old  gigantic  world  congregate,  and  where  the  "  Grey  Man"  of  the 
North  Sea  stalks  forth,  silently  and  alonc,  up  his  appropriate  path,  to  witness 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature. 

The  cragsmen  are  chary  of  their  legends  ;  they  think  the  beings  of  another 
World  who  made  the  basaltic  columns  and  masses  of  crude  rock  their  toys, 
are  not  only  far  too  mighty  to  be  trifled  with,  but  to  be  spoken  of ;  and  they 
whisper  of  them  as  if  some  calamity  would  be  sure  to  foUow  if  they  spoke  of 
them  above  their  breath. 

"  As  sure  as  there  's  a  sun  in  heaven !"  muttered  one  of  the  eiders — akeen 
vigilant-looking  person — and  he  pointed  to  the  feariul  chasm  with  his  staff ; 
"  that  path  was  hewn  in  one  night." 

"  It  was  a  brave  night's  work,"  we  observed. 

"  Ay,  for  the  like  of  us ;  but  to  the  Grey  Man  it  was  nothing." 

"  And  who  is  the  Grey  Man,  my  friend?" 

"  Whisht ! — ^hoo  ! — there  's  none  living  can  teil  that :  only  let  any  one  in 
their  senses  look  at  the  whole  County  of  Antrim,  from  first  to  last,  and  say 
how  it  comes  to  be  so  difierent  from  every  other  part  of  Ireland,  that's  all. 
Fine  palaces  they  madc  for  themselves,  them  great  Say  Elings,  and  g^eat  coorts 
they  had,  giants  of  the  earth!  What  eise  coidd  tare  up  and  destroy,  build 
up  and  pull  down  ! " 

At  the  base  of  the  gigantic  columns  which  constitute  Fairhead^  a  wild 
waste  of  natural  ruins  extend  on  every  side,  and  defy  description.  The 
massive  columns  appear,  in  some  instances,  to  have  withstood  the  shock  of 
their  fall,  and  half-broken  pillars  are  frequently  grouped  together  with  what 
might  be  called  artistic  skill — forming  a  novel  and  striking  landscape,  theK 
principal  hue  of  which  is  of  a  cold,  dull  grey,  unenlivened,  or  undistorbeds^ 
by  any  other  tone  of  colour. 

Still,  wonderful  as  it  all  was,  the  chasm  of  the  "  Grrey  Man's  Path ' 
riveted  our  attention,  looking  upwards  from  our  boat,  which  rose  on  cver^ 
billow.    "  And  did  you  never  see  the  '  Grey  Man  ?'  "  we  inquired  of  one  c 
the  beatmen,  who  was  more  eloquent  than  our  cragsman. 
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"  God  forbid !  it's  not  that  sort  I'd  be  liking  to  see." 

"  What,  did  you  never  even  see  his  shadow  ?" 

''  N09  thank  God !  the  likes  of  him  only  comes  to  the  place  for  trouble.  I 
heard  say^  before  the  great  ship  was  wrecked  off  Port  na  Spania,  he  was 
known  to  have  decoyed  the  vessel  in^  and  that  when  he  'ticed  it  on  the  rocks 
he  floated  away  to  his  own  berth  up  there^  and  clapt  his  hands,  and  the 
ttrength  of  the  echo  of  the  clap  pitched  yon  rock  into  the  sea  firom  the 
head-landy  as  you  would  pitch  a  marble." 

"  And  was  he  never  seen  since  ?" 

"  It  was  a  year,  or  maybe  two,  before  *  the  troubles '  that  my  fether,  dodg- 
ingaboutin  hisboat^thinking  itbest  to  run  into  Ballycastle,  for  it  was  winter- 
time^saWy  betwizt  himself  and  the  setting  sun,  a  wreath  of  smoke  passing  over 
the  waters ;  and^  as  there  were  no  steamers  in  those  times,  8m9ke  was  an 
unnatural  thing  on  the  sea ;  and  he  rested  his  oars,  this  way,  and  it  rose 
and  feil  with  the  billows — a  pillar  of  smoke  ;  but,  as  it  drew  nearer  the 
coasty  it  grew  into  the  shape  of  a  giant^  folded  in  its  cloak ;  he  could  see  the 
plaits  of  the  cloak  falling  from  the  head  to  the  feet  plainly  as  he  treaded  the 
waters^  and  the  apparition  became  more  palpable  when  it  ascended  the 
clifis  ;  it  assumed,  as  it  were,  a  solidity  of  aspect  and  form,  nor  did  it 
pause  until  when  nearly  beneath  where  the  fallen  pillar  rests.  Abovc  the 
path  it  made  a  pause,  and  turning  round,  spread  its  arms  forward,  as  if  implor- 
ing  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  !  Too  well,"  continued  the  boatman,  **  was 
it  proved  that  the  prayer  was  for  destruction ;  that  very  night,  and,  as  I  said, 
it  was  about  two  years  before  the  ruction  of  '98,  and  there  are  many  who 
remember  it  still,  that  very  night,  on  the  east  side  of  Fairhead,  the  coUiers, 
who  had  not  very  long  quitted  their  work  there,  for  the  night,  were  terri- 
fied  by  what  they  at  first  imagined  to  be  loud  claps  of  thunder,  foUowed  by 
such  clouds  of  dust,  and  such  raging  and  foaming  of  the  sea,  and  such  broad 
flashes  of  lightning,  that  they  imagined  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  Clap 
after  clap,  answered  by  the  raging  billows  and  the  mad,  mad  lightning  ;  they 
crowded  togetber  in  their  cottages,  and  feil  on  their  knees  in  prayer — those 
who  had  never  prayed  before  prayed  then,  though  indeed  there  were  but  few 
ofthat  sort  among  them.  In  the  morning  the  effccts  of  the  Grey  Man*s  curse 
were  sufficiently  piain  ;  rocks  had  been  detached  that  no  earthly  power  could 
move,  and  they  had  crushed  in  the  coUieries,  so  that  more  than  a  thousand 
ton  of  coals  were  buried  past  recovery.  Columns  were  hurled  into  the  sea, 
which  had  stood  erect  in  the  sight  of  heaven  since  the  world  was  a  world. 
Old  men  trembled,  and  while  the  women  askcd  them  what  it  meant,  they 
looked  to  see  the  entire  of  Fairhead  bound  into  the  ocean.     It  is  there  still 
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for  all  that,  though  who  knows  what  might  happen  if  the  *  Grey  Man'  paid 
it  another  visit  ?" 

Soon  after  rounding  the  promontory  we  reach  a  comparatively  level  coast. 


and  here  we  landcd  at  a  little  settlement  called  "  the  Salt-pans/'  and  where 
the  ruins  of  an  old  factory  still  exist  *. 

Before  we  return  to  Ballycastle,  we  must  direct  the  reader^s  attention  to 
the  Singular,  picturesque,  and  interesting,  island  of  Rathlin  or  Raghery.  The 
State  of  the  weather  prevented  our  visiting  it ;  and  we  are  indebted  for  our 
information  on  the  subject  to  an  accomplished  friend  f. 

From  the  striking  similitude  existing  between  the  island  of  Bathlin  and 
the  adjoining  continent,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  island  had,  at  one 
period,  formed  a  part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  from  which  it  has  been  aepa- 
rated  by  some  violent  convidsion  of  nature.     All  geologists  who  haye  made 

*  In  attempting  to  land,  bowever,  we  ran  considerable  risk ;  and  although  we  aoeompliabed  oar  pnipeet, 
it  was  cerUioly  at  the  peril  of  our  livee — a  danger  of  which  wo  remained  Ignorant  nntil  it  was  peti.     TW 
sea  appcared  so  calm  in  this  little  creek,  that  we  imagined  to  **go  on  thore"  was  a  rtrj  cuj  matter;  tW 
opinioni  of  the  boatnien  were  divided,  and  we  adopted  a  courae  which  we  cannot  reeominend  to  otlwn»    la 
icems  that  along  this  coast,  cvery  sizth  or  seventh  wave  it  called  a  *<  dead  wave ; "  its  predceeaeon  umä 
successors  proceed  quictly  enough,  bnt  vhen  the  dead  wäre  comes  on,  it  does  so  aatilentlj  and  m  ttcaltlHljf 
until  it  touches  the  shore,  when  it  dashes  into  a  huge  mast  of  foam.     Our  beatmen  had  landed  one  of  «•  «pii 
a  shelving  rock,  which  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  was  covered  bj  five  or  fix  feet  of  water;  the  rotriMtitf, 
wave  carried  the  boat  out  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  bore  it  within  an  inch  of  one  of  the  tnnken  vocks ;  M 
we  had  touched  it,  we  must  inevitably  have  gone  down.     The  beatmen  were  pale  with  tenor  ;  fNtuaaldj, 
perhaps,  we  were  ignorant,  until  some  time  afterwards,  of  the  mercj  that  had  been  Toucbsafed  to  iml     Wt 
eccapcd  with  only  a  thorough  wetting,  for  which  a  remedy  was  tpeedily  prorided  by  tlie  hoepitable  dcfffati 
who  resides  at  *^  the  SAlt-pans/'  and  who,  having  been  a  witneis  of  our  danger,  had  for  a  few  moneiili  e«- 
sidered  our  fate  as  certain. 

t  James  Drummond  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Natuiml  History  Sodely  of  ] 
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this  the  subject  of  inquiry,  have  stated,  that  in  geological  structure  the  Island 
and  adjacent  continent  are  accurately  the  same;  and  Doctor  Hamilton 
entertained  the  idea,  that  this  island^  Standing  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
between  this  and  the  Scottish  coast,  may  be  the  snrviving  fragment  of  a  large 
tract  of  conntry,  which  at  some  period  of  time  has  been  buried  in  the  deep, 
and  may  have  formerly  united  Staffa  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  *•  Its  forma- 
tion  is  basaltic ;    and  the  most  remarkable  disposition  of  columns  occurs  at 


Doon  Point,  on  the  south-eastern  side.     The  Island  is,  indeed,  fall  of  natural 
wonders.     Stories  of  the  Fata  Morgana  are  told  upon  safe  authorities : 

«  Here  oft,  'tis  said,  Morgana's  fairy  train 
Sport  with  the  senses  of  tlie  wondering  swain  ; 
Spread  on  the  eastern  haze  a  rainbow  light 
And  charm  with  visions  fair  th'  enchanted  sight." 

In  one  insUnce,  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  the 


*  The  nearest  point  of  Ratblin  lies  about  3  milcs  from  tbe  promontory  on  tbe  mainland  of 
'ürbnd,  but  from  Ballycastle  it  is  Dearly  5^.  The  usual  point  of  disembarkation  in  Ratblin  is  Cburcb 
^yi  >«bich  lies  at  tbe  distance  of  7i  miles  from  Ballycastlc  ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  considered  tbe  mcan 
«>»Uncc  of  the  island  from  tbe  mainland.  The  form  of  the  island  has  been  compared,  like  Italy,  to  that  of  a 
»>«>*,  the  toc  pointingto  the  coal-works  of  Ball ycastle — the  hcel,  whcre  Bruce's  Castle  is  situated,  toCantire 
—and  the  top  to  tbe  grcat  Western  Ocean.  Towards  the  middle,  wliich  lies  opposite  Ballycastle,  it  is  bent  in 
»n  angle,  and  tbiis  is  formed  Church  Bay,  almost  the  only  good  barbour  in  Ratblin.  The  length  of  tbe 
*»ö<l  from  the  Bull  or  wcstcrn  point,  to  Bruce's  Castle  on  tbe  extreme  east,  is  5^  Englisb  miles.  From 
"oe  Point,  the  most  soutberly,  to  Altacarry,  at  tbe  norih-cast  extreraity,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  4 
*•"'«■    The  greatest   breadth  of  the  island  at  any  part   is  1 J  miles,  and  the  narrowest  half  a  mile.     The 

Vwf  point  of  Ratblin  is  447  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sca  ;  it  is  in  North  Kenramer,at  the  north- western 
«iremity  of  ihe  island.  So  prccipitous  are  tbe  cliffs,  that  from  the  vicinity  of  Bruce's  Castle  round  tbe  wbole 
''"»ftlieni  »höre,  by  the  Bull  Point  to  the  church  in  Cburcb  Bay,  tbe  lowest  point  is  180  feet  above  tbe  level 


ofthc 


•«,  and  the  mcan  htight  may  be  said  to  be  300  feet. 
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Commander  of  a  corps  of  yeomen^  being  at  some  distance  from  the  shore^  witb 
a  party  in  bis  pleasure-boat^  distinctly  saw  a  body  of  armed  men  going  tbroogh 
tbeir  exercises  on  the  beach ;  and  so  complete  was  the  deception^  that  he  sup- 
posed  it  had  been  a  field-day  which  he  had  forgotten.  A  woman  also,  at  a 
time  when  an  alarm  of  French  invasion  prevailed,  very  early  on  a  summer's 
morning,  saw  a  numerous  fleet  of  French  vessels  advancing  in  füll  sali  up  the 
Channel.  She  withdrew  in  amazement  to  call  her  friends  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle,  but  on  her  return  the  whole  had  vanished !  A  belief  was  formerly 
prevalent  among  the  inhabitants^  that  a  green  island  rises^  every  seventh  year, 
out  of  the  sea  between  Bengore  and  Rathlin.  Many  individuals^  they  say^ 
have  distinctly  seen  it,  adomed  with  woods  and  lawns,  and  crowded  with 
people  selling  yarn,  and  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  a  fair. 

Its  vicinity  to  Ireland  rendering  it  an  object  of  importance  to  an  invading 
enemy,  it  became  a  scene  of  contention  between  the  inhabitants  of  theoppodte 

coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 

.  ^  _. .^^^  _  land.     The    memory  of  a 

dreadful  massacre  perpe- 
trated  by  the  Campbells,  a 
Highland  clan^  is  still  pre- 
served,  and  a  place  called 
Sloc-na-Calleach  perpetu- 
ates  a  tradition  of  the  de- 
struction,  by  predpitation 
over  the  rocks^  of  all  the 
women  in  advanced  life 
then  resident  on  the  itknd. 
Doctor  Hamilton  remarki, 
*'  that  the  remembrance  of 
this  horrid  deed  remuni  m> 
strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  present  in- 
habitants, that  no  person  of  the  name  of  Campbell  is  allowed  to  settle  on 
the  island." 

During  the  civil  wars  which  devastated  Scotland  after  the  appointment  of 
Baliol  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  Robert  Bruce  was  driven  out  and  obliged 
to  seek  sheltcr  in  the  isle  of  Baghery,  in  a  fortress  whose  ruined  walls  itill 
retain  the  name  of  the  illustrious  fiigitive.  His  enemies,  however,  pursued 
him  even  to  this  rcmote  spot,  and  forced  him  to  embark  in  a  little  skiff  and 
seek  refuge  on  the  ocean.     The  ruins  of  Bruce^s  Castle  are  situated  on  abold 
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headland  at  the  extreme  eastem  part  of  the  Island,  immediately  fironting 
Scoüand.  Although  apparenüy  very  lofty,  the  height  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  Castle  stood  is  marked,  according  to  the  late  survey,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  ;  and  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  eastem  extremity,  a  deep  chasm  traverses  the  groiind,  insulating,  as 
it  were,  the  huge  mass  on  which  the  outer  part  of  the  fortress  has  been 
situated.  On  this,  the  ruins  now  standing  consist  only  of  part  of  a  wall 
fironting  the  west,  entirely  destitute  of  all  Ornament  and  style  of  architectnre. 
About  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  on  the  westem  side  of  the  chasm,  the 
remains  of  another  part  of  the  building  are  still  visible,  from  which  we  may 
£drly  infer  that  the  Castle  had  originally  been  of  very  considerable  extent. 
In  the  fece  of  the  rock  fironting  the  south,  and  immediately  under  the  wall, 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  small  cave,  in  which,  it  is  said,  Bruce  concealed 
himself,  the  Castle  not  having  been  built  at  the  time  of  his  residence  there. 

From  Ballycastle  to  visit  the  Giant^'s  Causeway,  the  tourist  proceeds  west- 
ward; the  road  is  uninteresting,  but  he  will  have  to  tum  off  now  and  then 
and  walk  to  examine  the  several  headlands  along  the  coast.   First  is  Kenbaan — 


the  white  head,  a  singular  proraontory,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  remark- 
ahle  chalk  formation  occurring  in  the  midst  of  basalt.  It  is  crowned  by 
^e  ruins  of  an  ancient  Castle.  Little  remains  of  the  building,  but  quite 
^^lough  to  r ender  it  an  object  of  no  common  interest  to  the  admirers  of 
^^t  scenery.  At  high  water  the  boatmen,  in  visiting  the  place,  generally 
^^^  stronger  through  a  narrow  winding  cavern,  which  can  only  be  at* 
^empted  in  calm  weather.     In   the  view  here  given  the  spectator  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  looking  towards  Ballycastle,  with   Fairhead    in  the   distance. 

The  Castle  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  M'AUister's  Castle^  and  is 

one  of  the  most  picturcsque  objeets   on  the   coast  of  Antrim.     Near   the 

village  of  Ballintoy,  will  be 

visited  one  of  the  principal 

**  Lions  "   of  the  district — 

the  hanging  bridge  of  Car- 

rick-a-rede.      The   day   on 

which  we  examincd  it  was 

very  stormy,  and  we  were 

satisfied  to  cross  it  by  de- 

puty ;  one  of  our  attendant 

guides  ran  over  it  with  as 

much  indifference  as  if  he 

had  been  Walking  along  a 

guarded   balcony,    scarcely 

condescending  to  place  his 

hand  upon  the  slender  rope 

that  answered  the  purpose 

of  a  protector — the  "  bridge  " 

all  the  while   swinging   to 

and  fro  as  the  wind  rushed 

about  and  under  it.     It  was 

absolutely  dangerous  even  to  look  down  upon  the  frightfui  chasm  undemcath  *. 


*  Mr.  Hamilton  derives  the  nanic  from  '*  Carrig-a-ramhad  " — the  rock  in  the  read,  becaoae  **  it  1 
the  paasage  of  the  salmon  «long  the  coast ;"  Dr.  Drummond,  from  ^  Carrig-a-drockthead** — the  rock  of  the 
hridge.  "  The  head-land,  which  projectt  a  contiderahle  way  into  the  «ea,  and  on  the  eztremitj  of  vhwh 
there  it  a  small  cottage,  huilt  for  a  fishing  ttatiou,  is  divided  hy  a  tremendoat  rent  or  chaaa,  tappoard  !•  ha?e 
been  caused  bj  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature.  The  chatm  is  stxtj  feet  wide,  the  rock  ob  eitkcr 
side  rising  about  eighty  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  water.  Actos«  this  mightj  rent  a  hridge  of  rope«  kts  kcen 
thrown,  for  the  convenience  of  the  fishermen  who  reside  on  the  island  dnting  the  tumiBcr  montlie."  ''The 
constniction  of  the  bridge  is  very  simple  :^Two  strong  rope«  or  cablea  are  ttretched  from  ene  ckaaai  le 
another,  in  a  parallel  line,  and  niade  fast  to  lings  fixed  permanentlj  in  the  rock  ;  aerota  theae,  plankt,  tuelfe 
inches  wide,  aie  laid  and  secured ;  a  slight  rope,  elevated  convenient  to  the  hand,  nint  parallel  wllh  the  feet« 
way ;  and  thus  a  bridge  is  formcd,  over  which  men,  women,  and  boys,  many  of  them  earrying  htmwy  1 
are  seen  wnlking  or  runniDg  apparently  with  as  little  concem  aa  they  would  evince  in  adfmndng 
distance  on  terra  firma.  It  is  awfui  in  the  extreme  to  witness,  from  a  hoat  on  the  water, 
and  repossiog  at  this  giddy  height — and  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  elosely  allied  to  pain»  tt  invariably  i 
by  those  who  contempUte  the  apparently  imniinent  dangtrr  to  which  poor  people  are  expoeed,  wkile  I 
lightly  treading  the  dangerous  and  narrow  footway  which  conducts  them  acroso  the  gulf  that  jvm 
their  feet."  **  The  chief  use  of  this  insulated  rock  appears  to  be  that  of  intemipting  tbe  nliiiett, 
annually  coast  along  the  shore  in  search  of  rivers  in  which  to  deposit  their  rpawn.  Their  petwfe  b  i 
made  dose  to  the  shoie,  so  that  Carrick-a-rcde  is  very  opportunely  titaated  for  projcetipf  tb«  i 
ing  nets.** 
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This  chaam  divides  the  island-rock  from  the  mainland.      To  a  hill  just  above 

it  the  yisitor  will  do  well  to  ascend,  for  the  prospect  from  thence  is  most 

magnificent^  commanding  a  füll  view  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Fairhead 

lo  the  Cauaeway.     The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  natural  caves;  one 

of  the  moatremarkable  of  which,  Grace  Staple's  Cave,  will  be  examined  in  the 

▼icinitjr  of  Kenbaan.     It  is  said  to  be  a 

miniature  representation  of  the  famous  caves 

of  Sta£EiL     The  columnar  pillars  are  very 

dktinety  and  appear  to  have  been  laid  as      j'jf'^i 

wegaUarlj  as  if  art  had  been  called  in  to  the  !jiffj\ 

aidofnattire.    Between  this  singular  vicinity  -  |^^H'^' 

•ad  die  town  of  Bushmilb  the  tourist  will 

kftre  litde  delay,  for  his  excursion  along  the 

haadbndi  will  be  made  more  at  leisure ;  a 

dioft  walk^  howeyer,  will  enable   him   to 

ff¥«inin6  the  picturesque  remains  of  Dunse- 

Terick  Castle^  standiog   upon    an    isolated 

rock,  which  they  must,  formerly^  have  covered.     As  this  poiut  is  about  three 

milet  from  the  Cause way,  it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  it  by  land,  and  taking  boat 

in  the  imäll  bay  adjoining,  return  by  water.     This  was  the  plan  we  adopted, 

andy  therefore,  by  this  routc  we  shall  conduct  the  reader,  taking  him  first  to 

the  pretty  town  of  Bushmills,  and  leaving  him,  for   rest,  at  the   neat,  well- 

ordered  and  comfortable  inn,  kept  by  Miss  Henry,  immediately  above  the 

footway  that  leads  to  the  Causeway. 

The  town  of  Bushmills,  standing  on  tbc  river  Bush,denves  its  name  from 
an  ancient  water-  ^  ^    »  . 

mill — said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the 
north  of  Ireland 
— the  picturesque 
ruinsofwhichex- 
iited  un  til  a  recen  t 
period.  llie  rapid 
waters  of  this 
noble  stream  are 
noty  however, 
permitted  to  bc 
altogether  waste ; 
fbr  one  of  the  most  interesting  factories  in  the  kingdom  has  been  erected. 
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and  is  in  füll  work,  in  the  centre  of  the  profitable  current  ♦.  It  was  com- 
menced  for  the  production  of  iron  tools^  in  1829,  by  the  father-in-law  of 
the  present  proprietor — a  merchant  retired  from  business,  who  desired  some 
occupation  for  his  leisure  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  life  usefal 
to  his  generation.  It  is  a  cheering  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  establish- 
ment  so  beneficially  worked  in  so  wild  a  district.  The  town  is  floorishing 
from  other  causes :  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  Bart.,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has 
recently  built  a  market-house  there — a  very  necessary  and  serviceable  auxiliary 
to  an  extensive  district ;  and  a  good,  clean,  and  comfortable  inn  gives  accom- 
modation  to  travellers.  The  mansion  of  the  venerable  Baronet  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  one  of  the  heights  that  overlooks  the  ocean  and  the 
glories  of  the  coastf. 

The  tourist,  however,  will  not  now — as  a  few  years  ago  he  must  have 
done — be  compelled  to  make  the  town  of  Bushmills  his  abiding-place  diiring 
the  period  of  his  visit  to  the  Causeway  ;  for,  as  we  have  intimated,  there  is  an 
hotel  which  immediately  adjoins  it ;  and  we  can  speak,  from  experience,  as 
to  its  advantages  in  all  respects — its  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  good  order,  the 
attention,  zeal,  and  kindliness  of  its  landlady,  and  the  exceeding  moderation 

^  The  iron  works  of  Mr.  John  Owynne  intcrcsted  us  greatlj  ;  and  a  vieit  to  them  willamplj  raeompent» 
the  tourist,  who  may  be  gratified  to  see  industry  effectually  and  beneficialij  occnpied  in  the  midtt  of  to  OMBjr 
natural  wonders.  They  are  conducted  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  with  exceeding  neatnc«,  ordnr, 
and  regularity  ;  and  the  articles  produced  may  vie  in  quality  with  the  best  that  are  manufacUired  in  any  pttt 
of  England.  These  consist  chiefly  of  household  tools  and  tools  for  the  husbandnian — tpades,  thovela,  mfhf 
hooks,  hoes,  and  gardcn  tools  of  evcry  description,  and  of  very  perfect  workmanship.  The  adTantage  of  mdi 
an  establishmcnt  in  such  a  district  is  immense,  fumishing  the  neighbourhood  with  matters  moot  noeded,  of  tki 
finest  quality  and  at  acheap  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  eniployment  to  many  who  ezhibit  toothcn  dM 
benefits  to  l>e  derived  from  uscful  employmcnt.  We  hope  tho  enterprising  condactor  of  the  eotablishmeBt 
receives  the  cordial  support  of  the  gentry  of  his  vicinity,  so  that  other  mauufacturen  may  be  temptc^  U 
introduce  concems  equally  serviceable  to  the  higher  and  the  Iower  claases.  Mr.  Gwynne't  trade  ia  chkSy 
with  Scotland,  England,  and  America;  for  it  takes  time  to  persuade  people  upon  the  tpot  tlut  a  botur 
matcrial  is  close  at  band  than  can  be  obuined  at  greater  cost  from  a  distance.  We  were  eqoallj  iiuyiwi 
and  mortificd  to  find  seUing,  almost  next  door  to  this  important  &ctory,  reaping  hookt  maiiiiitctm«d  ii 
Sheffield — the  prejudico  agaiust  *'homc-produce ''  not  having  been  yet  removed  from  the  miiidt  of  At 
peasantry.  The  retail  dealer  nssured  us  of  his  own  entire  conviction  that  tho  articlet  monafaetiirBi  If 
Mr.  Gwynne  were  not  only  chcapcr,  but  better ;  and  could  plead  no  other  excuae  than  **'  old  habit  **  kr 
continuing  to  keep  an  inferior  commodity,  to  the  prejudice  of  hii  costomers,  and  htt  apiritod  and  OBterpiWm 
neighbour.  The  excellent  and  estimable  owner  of  the  towo  should  mo  Io  this,  and  diteounge  a  ijiti 
equally  irrational  and  unjust.  The  introduction  of  two  or  threo  such  esUbliahments  as  tbat  of  Mr.  Qvymt 
would  greatly  raise  tho  character  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  tho  town  of  Buthmillt. 

t  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  DarU,  is  the  father  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  whose  ncent  frtc  «I  Caboal 
has  excited  universal  sympathy.  The  father  of  Sir  Franda  terved  at  ikt  tUg€  tf  LamdoiuUrrpf  tbfo  fMt 
will  sUrtle  our  readcrs,  who  call  to  mind  that  the  siege  of  Derry  took  place  in  1688,  enetly  154  jcwe  ^Ob 
It  will  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  suting  that  Mr.  Macnaghten  was  little  more  than  a  chUd  at  tbepcfiod, 
although  actually  placed  at  the  liead  of  his  tenantry,  and  recognised  by  them  ai  thcir  cUet  He  did  Mi 
marry  until  he  was  83  years  old  ;  his  lady  bore  bim  two  soni-— one  of  whom  ia  the  piewnt  VMMnble  1 
->whom  he  lived  to  tee  of  age  ;  dying  when  his  years  liad  numbertd  somewbat  more  than  oae  bondiid. 
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of  her  "  charges."  We  may  recommend  the  hotel  of  Miss  Henry  in  the 
strongest  terms>  although  our  residence  there  was  but  a  brief  one.  The 
hospitality  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  provided  for  us  a  home,  where,  while 
we  were  made  to  feel  equally  free  to  prosecute  onr  own  immediate  objecto, 
and  were  under  as  little  restraint  as  we  could  have  been  at  "  an  inn,"  we 
had  advantages  and  enjoyments  such  as  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  estimate, 
and  cannot  overrate. 

We  will  suppose  the  less  fortunate  tonrist  to  be  safely  located  under  the 
roof  of  Miss  Henry — just  above  the  rugged  footway  that  leads  down  to  the 
Causeway.  He  is  preparing  to  inspect  this  great  marvel  of  Ireland — one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  walks  to  the  door  to  ascertain  if  the  weather  is 
friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  scene  of  grandeur  he  is  about  to  examine.  The 
instant  he  shows  himself,  he  is  surrounded  by — the  Guides  !  They  are  of 
all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  octogenarian  to  the  boy  who  can  hardly  go  alone  ; 
each  has  some  promise  of  a  treat  to  be  seen  ;  and  all  are  prepared  with  small 
boxes  of  "  speciments  "  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  *. 

•  Th«  guides  at  the  Giantt'  Cauiewaj  are  quite  as  numerous  and  almost  ai  ragged  as  those  at  Killarney 

and  GlendaloQgh  ;  but  their  charaeter  ia  altogethcr  different  The  Kerr}-  and  VVicklow  guides  delight  in  legendi 

of  &J1  and  fiuriet,  in  inatches  of  tongt,  bitt  of  ballads,  and  in  '<  inipostibilitica  '*  of  all  kinds ;  there  is  nothing  too 

wild  and  wonderful  for  them — nothing  too  airy  or  fitntastic  ;  their  wit  and  their  rags  flutter  together;  they 

fraet  joa  with  a  jest,  and  bid  you  farewell  with  a  tear.     Not  so  the  northem  guidet :  they  are,  from  Neil 

Mac  Mnllen — the  protector  of  the  Causeway,  being  so  appointed  by  the  noble  family  of  Antrim — down  to  the 

tmallett  cragnoan— >to  the  tiny  boy  who  hops  like  a  young  sca-bird  from  rock  to  rock,  peoplo  of  knowledge — 

feologiitSy  leamed  in  the  names  of  stones,  and  conversant  with  stratas  and  basalts  ;  stiff  and  steady  ;  observant 

and  particolar— they  love  to  be  particular — they  are  rcmarkable  for  the  exactnessand  minutisc  of  their  details  ; 

they  talk  with  a  profound  air  of  hexagonsand  octagons,  and  when  they  ixcite  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  they 

nercr  aympathise  with  it,  but  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  course  thnt  you  should  be  the  astonislicd,  and  they  the 

astonishers.      Althoagh   very  saperstitious,   their  superstitions   are  of  a   marine  kind,  and    of  a   gigantic 

»d  terrible  natore  ;  they  would  scoru  to  belicvc  in  the  gentler  spirits  of  hill  and  vallcy,  but  tliey  glory  in 

iea.kingi,  grcat  appearances  rising  from  the  earth  or  sea,  and  capable  of  using  pillars  for  rock-stones,  and  with 

Vbe  breath  of  their  nostrils  Alling  the  pipes  of  Fin  Macoul's  organ,  so  that  Fairhead  itsclf  is  moved  by  the  mighty 

»wie.     The  Causeway  guides  are  of  earth — carthy  ;  of  the  stone — stony  ;  they  have  tho  mysiified  look  of 

T^losopherf,  and  the  youngest  and  most  ragged  has  a  certain  affectation  of  leaming  that  is  very  amusing.  They 

»WjloweTer,  attentive  and  obliging.     Neil  Mac  Müllen,  be  it  known  to  all  future  tourists,  considcrs  himself 

tkecbief,  as  he  ia  appointed  care-takcr  of  all  the  wonders  of  Ihis  wonderful  spot,  by  the  noble  family  to  whom 

itWongi,  and  he  is  very  careful  and  intelligent.     Daniel  Mac  William  has  excitcd  Miss  Ilenry's  kind  sympathy, 

^>««»e  he  has  a  large  fiimily;  we  found  him  also  very  attentive  and  stored  with  old  giant  tales  of  the  Causeway. 

»i>enyoaDg  James  King  volunteered  as  guide,  because  his  father  had  bcen  a  guido;  and  so  the  right  is  bis,  by  the 

UviofprimogenitDre.    Almost  all  the  guides  are  Mac  MuUens^-a  lace  as  numerous  as  the  Smiths  in  London  ; 

""t  Akxander  Mac  Müllen  Mac  Cock  claims  to  belong  to  the  Macnaghten  family,  and  thercfore  scems 

»««Ijned  to  dispute  precedence  with   Neil  Mac  Müllen.     He  looks  upon  the  visitors  at  Sir  Francis  Mac- 

"*P'^*i  bospitable  residence,  Bushmills-house,  as  hit  own  peculiar  propcrty,  and  exercises  his  talent  as 

*  "»prowisatorc  with  peculiar  gusto  for  their   amusemcnt.     There  are  so    many   Mac  Mullcns,    that  it 
^"*««  necetaary  to  distingiiish  them  by  some  peculiar  designation,  as  "short  Mac  Müllen,"  ••  long  Mac 

^^^  "red  Mac  Müllen."  This  Alexander  Mac  Müllen  was  surnamcd  Mac  Cock  because  his  father 
"•«peculiar  talent  of  rrowing  so  exactly  like  a  cock,  that  every  chanticlecr  in  the  neighbourhood  thought 
"•ceissry  to  reply  to  hit  challcnge.     The  troop  of  guides  congregated  around  Miss  Hcniy's  inn  look  a 
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Before  we  set  out  with  our  companion^  it  will  be  well  to  supply  him  with 
a  guide^  as  accurate^  at  least,  if  not  as  amusing,  as  any  one  of  the  many  he 
will  have  to  encounter.  The  accompanying  map  is  copied  (by  permisnon) 
from  the  published  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  We  have,  however,  added 
to  it  the  names  of  the  several  rocks,  and  creeks^  and  pillars,  which,  althoogh 
not  recorded  in  the  books,  are  seldom  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  boatmen  and 
peasantry.  In  making  these  additions  we  have  been  especially  careful ;  Con- 
sulting at  least  half  a  dozen  "  guides,"  by  whom  we  were  accompanied ; 
comparing  their  reports^  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  scrupulously  noting  them 
down  upon  the  original  map  we  carried  in  our  band. 

formidable  body  ;  and  we  were  but  little  sUrtled  by  tbe  «tory  of  &  quiet  EnglUh  eommeitial  tnTelkr,  wIm 
bcing  lent  over  to  Belfast^  thougbt  be  would  indulge  himself  with  &  peep  &t  the  Caatewaj  :  but  hk  deiin 
to  Bce  tbo  beauty  of  the  country  was  miiigled  with  &  Tery  uopleasing  dread  of  the  peuantry ;  tnd  it  wm 
with  considerable  misgiving  that  he  set  forth  alone,  in  hii  dennet,  to  feed  hia  coriottty, — ^in  coondenble  dovbl 
as  to  bii  penonal  »afety.  It  »o  happened,  that  on  the  morning  of  hia  aniral  at  the  town  of  Bnahmflla  th« 
Causcway  guides  bad  been  assembled  to  see  a  party  off,  which  they  are  fond  of  doing ;  wben  the  äght  of  • 
new  tourist,  who  was  journeying  to  the  Causeway,  immediately  induced  them  to  abandon  tbeir  fint  IntentioB ; 
and  they  tendered  their  senrices  in  so  determined,  yet  vodferous  a  manner,  as  to  strengthen  fean  wbidi  bai 
nover  been  eet  at  rest.  Overcome  by  a  panic  he  could  not  control,  he  demaoded  wfaere  be  coald  find  • 
magistrate,  and  gallopcd  up  the  avenue  to  Bushmill-house,  foUowed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  CaaMimj 
guide«,  wbo,  unable  to  undentand  the  traveller^s  terror,  fanded  he  was  posaessed  of  an  erfl  spiiit»  Pale  as  e 
ghost,  he  implored  the  worthy  magistrate's  protection  from  **  a  band  of  robben  }**  and  it  WM  aooie  time 
before  be  could  be  convinced  that  the  crowd  were  honest  and  harmleas  guides,  only  eager  to.diow  **bia 
hooour,  God  help  Lim  !"  the  very  wonders  he  came  so  far  to  see.  Alexander  Mae  M allen  Mae  Cock 
headed  a  body  of  tbe  niost  rcspectable,  and  at  length  the  trembling  traveller  was  oonTinced  tbat  be  wigbt 
truBt  himself  alone  with  Irish  peasanto.  This  story,  we  assure  our  readesa,  is  no  rzaggeration.  B«t 
the  guides  at  the  Causeway  do  not  iojure  the  effect  of  the  scene  as  they  do  in  more  rarml  and  eylvn 
di»tricts.  At  the  Causeway,  no  matter  how  loud  or  numerous,  their  Toicea  are  frequently  drowned  bj  tbe 
roar  of  the  waters  ;  and  they  look  so  diminutive  wben  contrasted  with  the  böge  and  migbty  ealnmiie  ef  the 
Causeway,  as  to  seem  pigmies,  rather  than  human  bdngs  :  it  is  wonderfiil  how  they  spring  Crom  rock  te  leck 
and  QUiinuiu  their  footiug  so  firmly  that  accidents  are  of  rare  oocurrence.  We  only  beaid  of  tbiee.  Om 
morning  a  guido  who  was  early  afoot  discovered  the  body  of  a  woman  at  the  baae  of  one  of  tbe  precipieee.  flbo 
was  young,  and  decently  dressed,  and  no  one  knew  who  she  was.  She  was  earried  toe  cottife  tnd  *^  weked.** 
A  small  subscription  was  made  by  the  poor  people  for  the  purpoae,  and  then  abe  waa  boried, '  as  if  ibe  bad  be« 
one  of  themselTes.**  A  certificate  of  marriage,  yet  so  unfortunately  tom  that  tbe  namea  were  ilkfibltt  «as 
found  in  her  pocket ;  and  her  finger  was  drcled  by  a  wedding  ring.  There  was  sometbiog  Tery  tonebinf  in  Beetfaf 
such  a  death,  unknown  and  unlamented.  In  the  South,  the  more  aosoeptible  peasantry  mrald  bare  ttid  mmj 
poetical  things  on  such  an  incident ;  but  at  the  Causeway  they  related  it  ämply  and  calmly,  yet  with  leal  fnWn 

Alick  Mac  Cock — as  he  is  invariably  called — ^told  us  of  a  woman  wbom  be  pointed  oat  ia  a  fronp  on  tbt 
Strand,  who  feil  112  feet  perpendicular  descent,  and  then  rolled  aboat  50  feet  afterwaidt;  i 
before  thia  acddent  she  had  only  one  child,  but  she  has  had  several  since.  The  Antrim  guido  ( 
observed,  there  was  nothing  in  that ;  but  he  always  thoaght  the  fate  of  **  wee  Jamie "  tbe  MMidtj  fcr 
he  was  a  **  fine  laddie  :**  and  ^*  wee  Jamie's"  fate  was  oad»  if  indeed  it  be  wisdom  to  tonow  ftr  tbew  «be 
are  cut  off  from  the  cares  of  lifo  before  they  canker  the  beert.  '*  Wee  Jamie,"  and  a  little  giri  a 
uuighbour's  child — had  clambcred  some  rocks  together.  Thero  was  a  deep  cbaim  ;  tbe  boy  tpnng  Ugbtly 
over»  the  girl  faltered  ;  he  encouraged  her — held  out  hia  band  and  laugbed  at  bor  feara.  Somevbat  asoue^ 
she  advanced ;  he  balanced  himself  over  to  grasp  her  band — she  drew  back :  bat  tbe  lad  bid  ufiiiiibii 
himself,  and  feil  hcadloog  down  tbe  chasm. 

Tbe  fathcr  of  one  of  tho  guidea,  Moran,  was  killed  by  falling  from  tbe  cliff  above  tbeee  bnft 
called  <*  Tbc  Oigan." 
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To  thii  map,  then,  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  for  it  will  he  our 
guide,  as  we  shall  be  bis.     Although,  as  a  less  prominent  wonder,  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  Tisit  Fort 
CoonCave  afierhe  has  seen 
theCauseway ;  as  it  occurs 
firtt  on  the  map,  we  shall 
first  take  him  there.  The 
caye  may  be  visited  either 
by  sea  or  by  land.     Our 
escape  at "  the  Salt-pans  " 
was  fresh  in  our  memory, 
and    we    preferred     the 
latter.     Boats    may   row 
into  it  to  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  yards  or  more ; 
but  the  swell  is  sometimes 
dangerous ;  and  although 
the  land  entrance  to  the 
cave  is  slippery,  and  a  fair 
Proportion  of  climbing  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  object,  still  the  magnificencc 
of  the  excavation,  its  length  and  the  formation  of  the  interior,  would  repay 
greater  exertion  ;  the  stones  of  which  the  roof  and  sides  are  composed,  and 
which  are  of  a  rounded  form,  and  embcdded  as  it  were  in  a  basaltic  paste, 
are  formed  of  concentric  spheres  resembling  the  cuats  of  an  onion ;  the  inner- 
most  recess  has  been  compared  to  the  side  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral ;   the 
walls  are  most  painfully  slimy  to  the  touch ;   the  discharge  of  a  loaded  gun 
reyerberates  amid  the  rolling  of  the  billows  so  as  to  thunder  a  most  awful 
eflfect ;  and  the  notes  of  a  bügle,  we  were  told,  produced  delicious  echoes*. 


•  Wr  hrard  •  »lory  of  a  gunt-brrmit  who  inhabited  Port  Coon  Care  in  the  vcrr  olden  tinie.  Tbe  giant 
«ma  of  a  kiod  aod  humble  naturc«  and  inttead  of  taking  rengeance  upon  the  world,  which  had  oied  bim  rtrj 
tll,  bc  retolred  to  end  hi»  life  prajing  and  faating  in  a  ftca-care,  and  made  a  tolcmn  tow  tbat  be  would  nerer 
ta«rb  food  brougbt  to  bim  bj  mortal  bandi.  Of  courae  Satan  temptcd  him,  aa  we  were  told,  in  the  utuat 
vaj,  hj  bcftatifal  Ma'ladtet  bringiog  bim  **  meat  freth  and  iah  ;"  but  thuugh  the  aaintlj  giant  w«a  **  ^nt 
«hb  tbe  bonger,"  and  tbe  perfume  of  tbe  tavourT  ediblc»  wai  moat  tempting,he  would  not  break  bis  row ;  be 
bed  awom  oeTcr  to  toueb  food  brought  to  bim  bj  mortal  hands,  and  »o  he  tumcd  awar  from  the  fair  lea- 
ladtce  aad  tbdr  lemputiont  witb  a  groan  tbat  rererbcratcd  throagb  everr  pipc  pillar  of  the  Cautewaj  Organ. 
Well,  «Act  be  bad  been  leA  alone,  and  waa  prayiog — pra^ing,  and  almott  at  tbe  last  gatp,  what  »bould  be  aee 
eesiaf  **  »mlloping**  througb  tbe  waler  to  bim,  with  lometbing  in  her  moutb,  bat  a  seal  !  **  Holj  giant/* 
■lie  eaT«,  '*  rat  wbat  I  bäte  brougbt,  and  }roa  break  no  tow.  I  bare  no  mortai  Hanois  to  tempt  you,  ao  be 
Mtieard  ;  it  h  better  lo  live  oo  aod  Mt  jour  back  to  the  troublet  of  the  world  tban  to  lie  down  like  a  dog  and 
Sm  «ader  tlMm.**  Aod  tbe  giaot  ate,  for  »ure  enougb  tbere  waa  notbing  againtt  hia  tow  in  eating  wbat  a  aral 
krwofkt  bÜB  in  her  moutb  ;  and  be  waa  fcd  io  tbe  c^re  bj  aeala  tili  ibc  da)  of  bis  deatb,  and  tbej  were  bind 
aad  geod  to  bi«  from  tbe  ftnt  to  tbe  Uat. 
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The  Visit  to  Port  Coon  cave  is  but  an  episode  in  the  tour ;  the  tourist  will 
retum  to  the  inn  and  select  his  "  guide ;"  to  whom  he  will  pay  half-a-crown 
for  his  day's  labour^  attention^  and  information.  The  descent  to  the  coast  is 
then  commenced ;  he  will  have  to  walk  about  a  greater  part  of  a  mile^  before 
he  arrives  upon  level  ground  —  if  that  can  be  called  level,  over  which 
Time  and  Nature  have  scattered  huge  rocks  and  fragments  of  gigantic 
pillars.  Below  him,  to  the  left^  he  sees  the  graceful  miniature  bay  of 
Portnabaw ;  nearer^  the  singidar  Formation  called  the  Weir's  Snoot ;  and  after 
a  brief  progress,  still  sea-ward,  he  beholds  the  two  guardians  of  the  place — 
the  Steucans,  great  and  little — hill-promontories  which  separate  the  Bay  of 
Portnabaw  from  Port  Ganniay,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is 
the  Causeway ;  dividing  Port  Gan- 
niay from  Port  Noffer.  A  rugged 
road  has  been  constructed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills^  along  the  coast.  In 
the  midst  of  broken  columns,  among 
which  we  now  tread^  is  a  small  well 
—  the  Giant's  Well  —  of  pnrest 
spring-water ;  beside  which  an 
aged  crone  sits  to  welcome  visitors^  and  supply  them  with  a  refreshing  drink. 
As  yet^  however^  although  the  Causeway  is  within  a  stone's  throw,  nothing  of 
its  extraordinary  character  is  seen ;  we  proceed  a  few  steps  onward,  and  still 
there  is  little  to  startle  us ;  we  actually  stand  upon  it^  and  ask^  in  a  tone  of 
sadness^  "  Is  this  really  the  object  of  which  wehave  heard  so  much  and  have 
come  so  far  to  visit  ?"  The  invariable  cffect  of  the  first  Impression  is  disap- 
pointment.  This  is^  however^  soon  succeeded  by  a  Sensation  of  ezcited 
curiosity ;  and  that  soon  gives  place  to  a  combined  feeling  of  astonishment, 
admiration^  and  delight.  The  imagination  can  have  pictured  nothing  like  it; 
written  accounts  have  conveyed  to  us  no  idea  of  its  marvels ;  the  artist  has 
altogethcr  failed  in  rendering  us  familiär  with  the  reality*. 

As  WC  are  enabled  to  give,  in  a  note— upon  high  authority — the  ßuiig 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  wondcrful  scene,  our  defauls  may 

*  In  the  aecompftnying  eiigraving  the  artiit  has  eoJeAvourod  to  pietcnre  the  geociml  chanctcimlki  of  tW 
wonderfui  acenc,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  to  convej  a  notion  of  iu  pictorial  eflect.  Tb«  viev  b  takm  hrnm  tW 
weat,  Boon  after  paaaiug  the  Steucans.  The  peculiaritica  of  the  Causeway  were,  bowever«  copied  batt«  n  174Sy 
bj  Mn.  Susannah  Dnuy,  wlioso  two  dimwiugt  were  engimved  soon  afierwards,  and  reaniii  to  tlik  ^ 
unriTalled  for  accuracy  and  czcellence.  The  whole  coast  is,  indeed,  etpedallj  rieh  in  »ubjectt  fu*  tbo  MtiM» 
We  hare  illustrated  it  somcwliat  laigcly ;  but  the  touriit  who  comparet  the  co|iiet  mtb  tbo  origiMb  wBBL 
perociTc  how  vory  difficult  it  is — if  it  bo  not  impossible— to  reoder  joatko  to  ita  gnadoor»  baaly,  tmi 
»ublimity. 
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be  here  limited  to  such  descriptions  of  its  peculiarities  as  may  prove  inter- 
esting  to  the  general  reader*. 

Standing  upon  the  Canseway,  elevated  but  a  few  yards  above  the  level  coast^ 
we  first  look  around  us.  Upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  immediately  over  us,  is 
"the  Gianfs  Organ"  — a 
magnificent  colonnade  of 
pillars^  laid  open  as  it  were 
by  a  land-sHp,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cliff,  and  reaching  to 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
tventy  feet.  The  deriva- 
tion  of  its  name  is  suffi- 
cientlyobvious.  Whilelook- 
mg  towards  it^  in  silent 
wonder^  our  guides  began  a 
diacoune  upon  the  subject. 

'*  Pm  thinking,"  said  one 
to  another^  ^^  that  the  giant 
who  made  that  organ  for  his 
diversion  had  a  grand  idea 
of  music."  "  WeU,  Mac 
Cook,  you  are  not  far  wrong,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it  must  have  been  a 


*  Wc  are  indebted  to  a  valuable  correspondent — James  Bryce,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  M.A.,  F.G.S. — for  tlie 
(oUo^iQg  remarks ;  in  which  he  bas  Condensed  a  vast  quantity  of  Information  (some  of  it  never  beforc  pub- 
^i»bed),  and  in  iucb  a  manncr  as  to  render  it  intelli^ible  to  the  least  scientific  reader.  Wc  have  becn  pccu- 
litfij  fortnnate  in  obtaining  tbe  aid  of  so  distinguislied  a  geologist,  resident  on  tlie  spot. 

The  Oiant's  Canseway  is  generally  viewed  too  much  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  cven  by  geologists; 
viimu,  it  merely  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  a  series  of  facts  whicli  may  be  observed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  coMt  and  intcrior, 

There  are  six  varieticsof  tbe  rocks,  which,  from  basalt  being  the  most  important,  are  termed  basaltic  rocks 
^uealsotermed  trap-rocks,  from  the  terrace-like  profile  of  hüls  composed  of  them  ;  irappa  signifying  a 
^ in  the  language  of  Sweden,  where  the  terra  was  first  applied.  1.  Greenstone,  composed  of  distinct 
^italy  of  feUpar  and  homblende,  or  feispar  and  augite.  2.  Basalt,  a  close-grained  black  or  bluc  colourtd 
^^t  of  the  same  composition ;  it  occurs  either  in  columns  or  in  large  tubulär  masses.  3.  Red  ochre, 
orhole,hoiDogeneoaB  blood  or  brick  red,  or  variegated  with  different  colours.  This  rock  and  basalt  contain  from 
^wtotwenty-five  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  greenstone  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity.  4.  Amygdaloid, 
uevthyhase  or  paste,  containing  either  imbedded  o/wionrf-shaped  (hencc  the  nanie)  crystalline  concretions,  or 
ö^tittlined  with  crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  zeolites,  and  quartz.  5.  Wood-coal,  or  lignite.  6.  PoiT)hvry. 
^«««  Tocks  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  Antrim,  except  a  small  tract  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  and 
»U  thit  Portion  of  Dcrry  to  tbe  cast  of  the  river  Roe.  This  district  is  called  by  geologists  the  basaltic  or 
^«listrict.  From  Magilligan,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  its  boundary  runs  by  Dungiven,  Drapers- 
^^  Tuhbcnnore,  Moneymore,  Coagh,  Lurgan,  Moira,  and  Lisbum,  to  Belfast.  Slievegallion  mountain, 
'***'C.)okitown,  is  an  ontlier  of  the  same  formation.  The  basaltic  district  is  thus  about  1000  square  mile», 
»Ol.  in.  Y 
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great  treat  entirely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  music,  to  hear  Ossian  »ing  bis  own 
poetry  to  the  organ  built  by  his  own  hands.  And  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
giants,  and  their  wives  and  children,  listening  to  the  white-headed  old  poet, 
shonting  out  the  beautiful  verses  that  your  mother  and  mine  used  to  sing  to 
their  spinning-wheels,  when  wc  were  baims  at  the  knee — ^those  were  great 


Irish,  in  arca.  Its  east  and  west  boundaries  arc  dcfincd  by  two  chains  of  mountaint,  nnging  in  muny  ( 
to  nearly  2000  feet — thcy  prescnt  stecp  etcarpmcnts  outwards,  butslopcgradually  tnipa«£«.  Another  lidge, 
much  lower  than  these,  runa  from  Dunluco  to  the  nortbern  ßbore  of  Lough  Ncagh  ;  itdividet  the  bsnn  of  the 
Bann,  whicb  flow»  out  of  the  lakc  from  that  of  the  Main  which  flows  iuto  it,  a  few  miles  from  whcre  the  Bean 
issues — an  intcresting  fcatnic  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  county.  The  Bush,  which  dnins  the  nortbern 
part  of  the  county,  is  also  dividcd  by  this  ridge  from  the  basin  of  the  Bann. 

The  wholc  arca  is  based  upon  sandstone,  betwecn  which  and  the  trap  rocks  thcre  interrene  three  otber 
rocks — lias,  grecn  sand,  and  chalk,  which  abound  in  organic  remains.  They  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Ireland.  This  chalk  is  similar  in  structure,  in  position,  and  in  its  fofsils,  to  the  chalk  of  England,  from  which 
it  diflTers  in  being  very  hard,  owing,  probably,  to  the  great  wcight  of  the  trap-rockt  over  it. 

The  following  is  the  section  met  with  on  ascending  from  almost  any  part  of  the  low  country,  at  the  bäte 

of  the  basal  tic  area : — In  thii  A  n  i 


Btone,  B  liasy  C  green-eand,  D  chalk,  and 
E  the  trap-rocki. 

The  lower  part  of  the  trap  terie«, 
next  the  chalk,  connttt  ehielly  of  amyg^ 
daloid  intermingled  with  fine  grecnitone, 
tubulär  basalt,  and  thin  conraet  of  red 
ochre.  The  middle  region  it  occnpied 
by  great  beds  of  eoiumnar  batalt  tnd 
g  red  ochre;  while  the  tuperior  pertien 
consistt  cbiefly  of  coarte  crjttatline  fiten- 
stonc.      In  the   centre  of  the  dittrict» 

between  the  town  of  Antrim  and  SIemish  mountain,  a  lai^e  tract  is  occupied  by  porphyry,  which  belonga  t»  th» 

middle  portion  of  the  series.     At  Tardrec  it  yields  a  beautiful  omamental  ttone,  mueh  ntcd  for  boiUiqf. 

The  total  thicknest  of  the  whole  series  is  very  variable ;  it  is  often  thin, — and  frequently,  at  in  Knodiltid, 

TrosUn,  and  Divis,  its  thickness  is  from  900  to  1200  feet. 

In  the  escarpments  before  mcntioned,  we  have  magnificent  natural  sectiont  of  thete  batalUr 

the  secnndary  rocks  bclow  them.  Butof  the  basal  tic  strata  them- 

selves  we  have  no  section  so  fine  as  in  the  cliffs  ncar  the  Cause-  _         ^^rmXjr^^^nk.  -*». 

way.    Höre  the  sccondary  rocks  are  wanting.    The  chalk,  which      ^^_^  /__  \  \  ^  ^3n  ^^^^*. 

usually  underlics   tho  trap  along  the  whole  coast,  and  is  ex-     '^—  *  ^  -- * ^^^- it' |V'  -^-  ^ 

tremely  well  sccn  at  Kenbaan  hend  and  Ballintoy,  is  suddenly  ^^ 

broken  off  in  Port  Bradin,  in   the  westem  comer  of  Ballintoy 

Strand.     Instea«!  of  the  trap  bcing  hcre  over  it,  the  two  rocks         ~ 

come  together  at  thcsame  level — as  in  llic  annexed  sketch. 
From  thispoint  no  trace  of  the  chalk  is  again  to  bc  seen  along 

the  whole  Causeway  coast  tili  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Bush 

river,   where    it    einerges  from    bcneath  the  sands  of  the   betch 


and  nint  out  ander  loif  watcr.  lH 
disappearance  over  all  this  »pace  is  probably  duc  to  what  geologisU  call  a  fault,  that  it,  a  tinkinf  ef  a 
portion  of  the  strata  below  their  original  level,  and  the  consequent  brraking  off  in  the  eontiniiity  eC  Ibt 
bcds.  The  section  anncxe<i  will  explain  the  mode  of  this  disappearance ; — it  it,  of  eonne,  ideal  WWv 
the  level  of  the  sea  line ;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt,  from  what  we  tee  in  the  cliffa  in  otber  piMca, 
that  such  is  the  structure  at  this  point.     A  represents  chalk  ;  B  gieen  tand  ;  C  liat ;  D  tandttone ;  II  tW 
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timea  at  the  Caiueway ! "  "After  all,"  said  Mac  Cock,  " it's  nothing  but  the 
hoight  of  poetry  to  call  it  an  organ  ;  sure  it's  only  a  row  of  columnar  bassalts, 
the  same  as  the  reat"  "  I  wonder  at  joxx  to  say  so,"  observed  the  Antrim 
guide,  "and  you  a  poet  yourself.     Wasn't  it  petrified  into  stone?   and  if  it 


lower  basalU  aud  ocbre ;  F  and  G  the  oiiddle  baaalu, 
columnar  and  amorphou» ;  and  E  the  supcrior  bedt, 
chiefly  greenstonc. 
'Linri  We  mifht  thus  expcct  to  dibcover  thechalkj  ttrata 
■apportiug  the  whole  Causeway  cliffii,  from  Port  Bradin 
to  Buthfoot,  if  the  tea  wcre  tu  retire  or  the  bottom  to 
be  elcTated,  even  through  a  small  »pace. 

The  immcnte  maas  of  basal tic  strata  extending,  in 
lengtb,  betwecn  Port  Bradin  aud  Bushfoot,  and  in  deptb, 
from  the  summit  of  Plcaskin  to  the  sealevel,  is  dirided 
into  regulär  beds,  which  raogc  through  the  whole  bori- 
xontal  diitance  with  great  continuity.  We  bare  alreadj 
indkatcd  the  divi»ious.  Amvgdaloid  iutcrmingled  with 
fine  greenatone  aud  tabular  baaalt,  aud  thiu  courtet  of 
ochre,  form  the  lowest  portion ;  the«e  arc  oTcrlaid  by 
abed  of  ocbre  about  tweuty-five  feet  thick,  upou  which 
rettt  a  bed  of  culumuar  basalt,  betwcen  furty  and  fifty 
feet  thick — which  i»  the  first  ränge  of  column».  Orer 
tlua  tbcre  lies  a  Btntum  of  amorpuuu»  l-^ult,  nearly  »ixty  feet  in  ihickncM  ;  and  ovcr  it  i»  the  locond 
ruife  of  columnar  ba«alt,  between  fifty  and  lizty  fcct  thick.  Bctwecu  thi»  »econd  ränge  and  the  Bummit 
«f  tbe  cli&  are  teTcral  bcdi  of  bssalt,  ochre,  and  grccnstone,  anioug  which  lignite  occurs  in  many  placei 
— tlM^e  ftraU  we  need  not  particulari»«.  Dr.  Richard»on  was  the  firsi  to  show  (Phil.  Tran«,  vul.  xcri. 
llKlt$-9,)  that  thete  strata  emei^,  in  the  order  hcro  de»cribed,  from  undcr  the  »ca-line,  in  Portmoon,  a 
•aull  hmj  aboat  ooe  mile  etat  of  Bengore  and  coutinuc  gradually  to  risc  in  a  va&t  arch  tili  thcy  attain 
tktu  greatcat  eleration  in  the  front  of  Plcaskin,  which  is  400  feet  in  height.  Theuce  tbey  contiiiue  to 
■iak  ia  a  gradual  cunre,  in  such  a  manner  that,  nearly  two  miles  distaut  from  their  culminating  point,  tbe 
ftmt  ocbre  bed  and  ftrst  columnar  ränge  dip  into  the  sca ;  and  thus  the  Giants'  Cau»eway  is  formed.  Tbe 
•Pfiff  aw&oe  of  the  ochre-bed  is  just  on  the  level  of  low  watcr ;  heuce,  high-watcr  riscs  so  as  to  cover 
iW  lower  portion  of  the  pUlars.  The  Causeway  is  then  noihiug  more  than  the  upper  turfae*  qf  a 
pmtiom  o/  theßrii  a>lumnar  ränge  lud  bamm,  prubably  from  the  sea  havii^  washcd  over  it  forroany  agea 
•t  a  Ufticr  IcTcl ;  of  which  we  bave  indcpen4ent  evidcuce.  The  ends  of  the  pillars  may  \>e  distinctly  traccd, 
Wtk  Ott  tbe  east  and  weat  sidee  of  the  Causeway,  retting  on  the  ochre-bed.  It  is  upon  a  concave  depret- 
Mtt  in  tbe  npper  turface  of  this  bed  that  the  whole  Causeway  Stands,  the  pillars  bcing  at  hght  angles  to  tbe 
cettciTt  Mirtee.  Hence,  on  tbe  eaat  and  weat  sidet  of  the  Cuuscwar,thecolumns  Iran  over  towards  themiddle. 
It  M  ottly  ia  the  middle,  that  is,  oter  the  lowest  part  of  the  curre,  that  they  are  pcrpendicular  to  tbe  bohxon. 
Tbc  eolvmiMr  bed  and  great  ocbre,  afler  thus  dippiug  into  the  sea,  lise  gradually  again  in  acunre,  continue 
tbcir  CMUM  tofetber  for  a  sbort  distance,  and  ▼anish  from  tbe  cliffs ; — tbcnce  to  Bushfoot  tbe  beds  below  them 
ia  tbe  tcfice  oecupy  the  coast. 

It  ia  tbeicÜBre  mere  trifling  to  dwell  so  much  aa  has  been  donc  cven  by  writers,  on  the  numbcr,  furm, 
pMitsoo,  &c.,  of  tbe  pillars ;  on  tbeir  arrangemcnt  round  **  a  kcy stone  ;*'  «nd  on  such  questions  as  how  deep  tbe 
fühn  dceccad — wbetber  tbey  are  joined  benratli  tbe  sea  to  those  of  Staifa ! !  &c.  From  tbe  moment  tbe  struc- 
tue  of  tbe  coaat  is  undertiood,  our  wonder  will  be  transferred  to  tbe  grrat  arched  columnar  bcds  ranging  from 
Pertmoon  aloog  tbe  cliS»;  and  our  oTcrpowehng  feelings  of  sublimity  and  awe,  to  the  lofty  mural  precipircs 
«itb  tbeir  auf  bty  colonnades. 

Tbe  beaattfol  ränge  of  pillars  at  Craigabullier,  near  Dunluce,  scema  to  belong  to  the  upper  columnar  bed 
—but  it  is  diffictilt  to  determine.     Od  tbe  toutbera  front  of  Caimearny  mountain,  near  Antrim,  a  fii^ade  of 
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was  disenchanted^  all  the  music  and  fine  ould  Irish  airs,  that  are  losl 
break  out  of  it  again." 

When  the  eye  has  dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon  this  singular  "  str 
it  is  directed  further  east;  and  another  variety  in  the  scene  is  p: 
— "  the  Chimney-tops  ; " 
three  pillars,  the  tallest  of 
which  reaches  to  a  height 
of  forty -five  feet ;  they 
stand  upon  an  isolated 
rock,  some  distance  from  ^,^^^ 
the  cliff.  We  were  told 
an  interesting  story  of  this 
remarkable  place. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  poor 
idiot  boy  was  deprived  j, 
of  his  only  parent  (his 
mother)  by  death ;  the 
woman  was  buried,  and 
some  of  the  neighhoui's, 
anxious  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  grave  he  continued  to  weep  over  with  unchanging  love,  told 


vcry  perfect  and  beautiful  pillars  of  black  basal t  was  exposed  a  few  jears  ago»  in  searclung  for  a  qaa 
stone.  Tbis  fa9ade  was  lately  opened  to  its  base,  by  the  Orders  and  at  the  ezpeose  of  George  J.Clai 
Stceple,  with  tbe  vicw  of  ascertainlng  on  wbat  rock  it  rested,  and  to  test  its  correspondence  with  tl 
beds.  The  result  completely  detcrmined  its  idcntilj — it  reposed  upon  a  thick  bed  of  ochre.  Ajm 
interesting  geological  question,  to  wbich  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here,  was  also  settled  by  tl 
Mr.  Clarke's  exaniple  is  bighly  worthy  of  being  imitated,  as  Geology  is  venr  mach  in  want  of  m 
researches.     Columnar  baealt  occurs  also  eztensiTely  on  the  nortbem  shorcs  of  Lough  Neagh. 

The  ori^n  of  basal t  and  other  rocks  of  tho  family  was  formerly  matter  of  actire  discoaaon  I 
Wemerians  and  Iluttonians — it  is  now  considered  as  settled  that  these  rocks,  as  well  as  graoite»  pc 
are  of  igneous  origin, — not  fonned  in  air,  as  yolcanic  rocks  are  now,  but  under  presaure,  in  the  ( 
sca  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  carth ;  and  hcncc  ihey  are  styled  Piuionic.  The  following  it  an  ab 
proofs  of  the  igneous  origin  of  these  rocks  :  — 

I.  The  effccts  produccd  by  the  trap  rocks,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  rockt  capableof  bi 
These  effects  are  chicfly  seeu  when  whin-dikes  intersect  the  strata.  A  whin-dike  ii  a  rertieal  w 
stonet  t.  e.,  trap  of  some  kiod,  either  basalt,  greenstone,  or  porphyrj,  intersecting  the  strata  and « 
unknown  depths.  These  effccu  are  : — 1.  The  charring  of  coal,  often  to  many  feet,  on  both  iidea 
2.  The  conversion  of  clay  into  Jasper,  and  of  sandstone  into  quartz  rock.  3.  The  conTertion  of « 
crystalline  marble  like  the  Carrara,  or  iuto  a  phosphorescent  powder  like  pounded  white  ni 
flint  into  Jasper,  or  into  a  white  thinly  laminated  porcellanous  subttance.  4.  The  conTonioB 
fossUiferous  elay  of  the  lias  iuto  a  bard  flinty  slate  ; — an  ezample  of  which  b  the  celebraled  Pc 
so  like  basalt  that  it  was  dcscribcd  as  a  basall  coniaining  thelis,  and  oftcn  referred  to  duii 
controversy  as  a  proof  of  the  aqueous  formation  of  that  stone.  5.  Tbe  disruption,  displaoeoMat, 
tion  which  trap  dikcs  and  veins  produce  on  sedimentary  rocks,  among  which  they  intrttde«.UM  tc 
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mother  was  not  there,  but  was  gone  up  to  heaven.  "  Gone  up  ! "  he  repeated  : 
*'  what !  gone  up  as  high  as  the  Organ  ?  " — his  only  ideas  of  height  being  derived 
from  the  localities  of  the  Causeway. 

"  Ay  !'•  they  said  ;  "higher  than  that." 

"  As  high  as  the  Chimneys  ?"     "  Yes,  and  higher." 

He  shook  his  head^  replying  in  his  innocence  **  there  was  nothing  higher." 
'Ihe  next  evening,  when  they  took  the  idiot  some  potatoes  to  the  place  that 
had  been  his  constant  abode  since  his  mother's  burial,  they  could  not  find 

of  kMt  rwfatittce  followed  bj  the  Tein  in  cbm«  of  such  intrusion — all  potnt  to  an  cruption  from  benemth  in  • 
I  Haie.  IL  Tbc  bsMltk  rockt  are  of  tkc  nme  mineral  compotition  at  the  leading  volcanic  rocks;  basalt, 
,  ftc,  are  foond  among  the  oldcr  lavaa  of  JEinz ;  and  amygdaloid  alto  ezUts  in  Sicily,  at  a  tub- 
» laTa.  So  •üntkr  are  the  tpcciment  indeed,  that  it  ii  often  difficult  to  diitinguiah  the  andent  trap-rock 
Itmm  iWlara  of  reoent  origin.  III.  In  whio-dikci  the  prismatic  ttructure  i»  »cen,  but  the  prismt  are 
ktnxmUmi,  noi  otriiea/,  aa  in  the  overlytog  batalt.  Now,  if  tbe»e  strata  cooled  from  igneous  fuiion,  wetbould 
tzpwty  ä  priori^  that  the  columnar  itructure  would  deTclop  itaelf  pci-pendicularly  to  the  cooling  tur&ce. 
la  kedi  parmUel  to  the  borixon  the  piÜarttt  vertical ;  beds  pcrpcndicular  to  the  horizon  have  the  pillar«  hori- 
iMitaly  a  ^Uknuo9  obvioutlj  pointing  to  the  igneoat  origin  and  mode  of  cooling.  The  two  dikr»  which  inier- 
Mcl  UM  Canaeway,  and  divide  it  into  three  parta,  are  prismatic  acrou.  SimiUr  dikci  tut  the  columnar  ränget 
aad  tb«  otker  bedt  in  teveral  placet.  IV.  The  igneout  theory  hat  been  coofirmed  by  actual  experimentt,  in 
trUdl  columnar  batalt  hat  been  artifidally  formed  by  the  tlow  cooling  of  fu^ed  amorphout  batalL — See  Gregory 
WaUa'  Exper.  on  futed  tubttancet,  in  Phil.  Tränt,  for  1804  ;  or  Phillipt't  account  of  them  in  his  Gcology  (in 
Lardacr't  C^b.  Cyd.),  toI.  ü.  p.  46.  V.  Every  differeoce  bctwcen  the  bataltic  rockt  and  modern  larat 
May  be  czplained  by  tuppoting  the  former  to  have  been  erupted,  not  in  air,  but  undcr  the  pretture  of  a  deep 
tca  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  at  we  are  ture  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks  are  of  marine  origin,  from 
tbcir  offfanic  remaint ;  and  as  thete  rocks  bear  obrious  markt  of  violent  moTementt  posterior  to  their  con- 
soUdation.  Ofthit  we  bare  an  ezample  in  one  part  of  a  ttratum  of  cbalk  being  iu  the  crrtt  of  a  mountain  and 
tk«  real  on  the  piain  beneath«  though  the  whole  was  originally  depotited,  in  one  continuous  layer,  on  the 
boCtom  of  the  tea.  It  it  indced  piain  that  the  entirc  arca  hat  been  elevated  since  the  forroation  of  the 
baaaltie  rockt.  Uenee  appears  ths  inutilUy  qf  tpecuiatwnt  concerning  craiers  and  venU.  Tb« 
ifae<Nit  matter  was  tpread  out  in  Tatt  theets  upon  the  tea  bottom,  from  pcrhjpt  many  vcnts,  which  would, 
iiaat  ptobably,  disappear  entircly  in  the  tobtequent  moTcmentt,  and  in  the  changct  resulting  from  tuch  a 
Mifhty  catattrophe.  The  volome  of  lava  so  poured  out  finds  a  meet  rcpretentatiTc  in  the  vatt  quantitiet 
wkicb  ittucd  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  in  1783.     (See  Lycli's  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Mr.  Watts*s  experimentt  aflbrd  a  tatisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  joiols  in  bataltic  ptllart,  and 
of  the  tpberical  mattet  compooed  of  concentric  coatt,  called  Onion.stono  at  the  Cauteway,  and  found  over  all 
parta  of  the  tr^  districL  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  temifluid  matt  of  melted  batalt,  tpheroidt 
war«  formed  within  itt  tnbttance.  From  the  centrct  of  these  there  radiated  distinct  fibres,  which  divided 
at  rqoal  distaaoet  from  the  centre,  to  at  to  detach  portiont  of  the  tpheroid  in  concentric  coatt.  When  the 
radä  of  two  tpheroidt  touched  at  their  eztremilies,  the  one  set  of  fibres  did  not  penetrate  the  other,  bat  tho 
two  bodica  beeame  mutoally  compretted,  and  teparated  by  a  welUdefioed  plane.  When  tcTeral  tpheroidt  came 
ta  cootact,  they  formed  one  another,  by  their  mutual  pressure,  into  prisms  with  perfect  angles,  such  as  the 
Caaarway  ptllara.  Each  Joint  is  thus  a  compressed  spheroid.  The  articulationa  in  the  lower  jointt  would 
obvMotly  pretent  convez  and  concave  tur&cet ;  but  in  proportion  at  the  centre,  whence  the  fibret  radiated, 
baram«  more  remote,  the  articulationt  would  approzimate  to  planes. 

Actual  dissection,  by  the  hammer,  of  the  Cauteway  pillart,  confirmt  thit  view  of  their  ttructure :  a  great 
maay  tiDall  pieces  niay  be  detached  all  round  a  Joint,  leaving  a  tpheroidal  nucleut  orcupyiog  itt  greater  part  ; 
aadia  thit  a  ra<iiation  from  a  centre  may  be  teen.  The  ezpenmentt  alto  account  for  the  grrat  rariety  in 
tke  formt  of  th«  Cauteway  pillan. 
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him  ;  but  before  the  night  closed  in^  the  poor  creature  was  discovered 
weeping  and  lamenting  on  the  top  of  those  fearful  columns— ''  the  Chimneys" 
•— clapping  his  hands  and  crying  aloud.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror 
and  dismay  of  the  **  neighbours,"  who  could  not  imagine  how  he  got  there, 
and  dared  not  peril  their  own  lives  by  attempting  to  rescue  him.  To  esti- 
mate  the  danger  of  such  an  undcrtaking,  the  columns  and  their  elevation 
must  be  scen.  It  grew  dark,  and  the  cries  of  the  boy  increased;  they 
hallooed  to  him^  entreating  him  to  keep  quiet  tili  the  moming^  and  to  cling 
closely  to  the  columns.  Some  agreed  to  watch  near  "  the  Chimneys  ;**  so 
that  if  he  feil,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  render  him  assistance.  Sleep, 
however,  overpowered  those  whose  day  had  been  spent  either  in  hard  labour 
or  active  endurance.  When  they  awoke,  the  sun  was  glowing  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  boy  was  gone.  They  rushed  towards  the  dibru  piled 
around  the  columns,  expecting  to  find  his  mangled  body ;  but  there  was  so 
little  trace  of  the  idiot  boy,  that  the  two  watchers  asked  each  other  if  it  were 
not  ALL  a  drcam  ! — and  they  proceeded  homeward,  agreeing  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility  of  his  having  descended  in  safety,  when  the  first  object  they  beheld 
at  the  door  of  the  nearest  cottage  was  the  poor  idiot  safe  and  sound  in  body, 
cxcept  that  his  arms  and  legs  were  well  scratched  and  scarred  by  the  sluurp 
edges  of  the  stones. 

^^  £h  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  ''  but  those  whom  God  keeps  are  well 
kept.     And  how  did  ye  get  down,  my  bonny  man  ?  " 

''  I  could  na  find  my  mammy  ! "  answered  the  child,  while  tears  couned 
each  other  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  absence  of  intelligence  was  atoned  fixr 
by  the  look  of  deep  and  earnest  afiection ;  '^  I  could  na  find  my  mammy, 
though  I  cried  to  her.     I  could  na  find  my  mammy ! " 

These  Chimney-tops  were,  it  is  said,  battered  by  one  of  the  thips  of  tbe 
Spanish  Armada,  whose  crew  in  the  night-time  mistook  them  for  die 
''  chimneys  "  of  Dunluce  Castle.  The  ship,  according  to  tradition^  was  kut 
in  the  small  bay  on  the  other  side,  called,  from  this  circumstance^  Port-na- 
Spania.  ^'  Therc  were  casks  of  gold,"  said  our  guido — ^the  poet  Mac  Cod, 
— ^'  rolled  in  there  ;  and  some  of  the  rocks  are  stained  with  wine  to  thia  day. 
The  rocks  of  the  island  are  cruel  to  their  own  people  sometimes ;  bat  to  die 
Spaniards  they  were  cruel  indeed.  I  heard  teil  of  a  skull  being  fennd  there 
laced  up  in  its  helmet — but  Death  laughs  through  his  chattering  jaws  at  all 
safeguards — the  steel  was  firm  enough,  but  the  poor  bones  within  had  cmm- 
bled  into  dust." 

So  far — as  far  as  the  rock  surmounted  by  the  Chimney-tops^  which  Stands 
ovcr  Port-na-Spania,  betwecn  it  and  Port  Reostan — the  eye  trayeraea  along 
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the  coasty  from  the  snmmit  of  the  Canseway.  Looking  seaward  from  this 
point,  we  perceive  only  a  rock,  which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
structure,  but  which,  we  understood,  is  not  fonned  of  basalt.  Between  it 
and  the  Canseway  there  are  ten  fathoms'  water.  Beyond  it,  to  the  east,  is  Sea- 
gnll  Island — a  broad  and  high  rock,  generally  almost  literally  covered  by  the 
birds  which  have  given  to  it  a  name. 

The  tourist  will  now  demand  leisure  to  cxamine  more  minutely  the  won- 
derfui  work  of  Nature  upon  which  he  is  standing.  The  Canseway  consists 
of  three  "  piers  or  moles," — the  Little  Canseway,  the  Middle  Canseway,  the 
Great  Canseway — each  jntting  ont  into  the  sea ;  the  greater  mole  being 
risible  to  the  extcnt  of  abont  300  yards  at  low  water,  the  other  two  not  more 
than  half  that  distance.  The  parts  which  the  sea  passes  over  are  black  from 
the  sea-weed ;  the  upper  portions  being  principally  grcy  from  the  short  close 
liehen.  The  accompanying  view,  taken  from  the  east,  affords  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  gradnally  diminishing  line,  from  the  snmmit  to  the  extreme  end. 
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where  it  dips  into  the  ocean.     The  rocks  in  the  back-ground  are  the  two 
Steucans ;  and  the  Organ  is  observed  running  up  the  cliff. 
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The  I.ittlo  Caiiseway  is  first  approached  from  thc  wcst ;  next  is  iho 
Middlc  Causoway,  to  which  thc  guidcs  have  givcn  the  namc  of  the  Honcy- 
comb,  a  namc  which aptly  cxplains its  character.  Hcrc  is  "  the  Lady*8 Chair/' 
a  gronp  of  pillars  gathcred  round  a  single  pillar,  deprcssed,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  comfortablc  seat.  Thc  Grcat  Causcway  is,  howevery  thc  leading 
objrct  of  attraction.  The  visitor  usually  ascends  it  from  the  west,  and  descendi 
it  to  thc  cast.  On  thc  westside  he  is  first  shown  "  Lord  Antrim*8  Parlour/*  i 
spacc  surrounded  by  cohmms,  whcrc  tourists  usually  carve  thcir  names — thc 
remotest  datc  is  1717.  On  the  east  sidc  hc  leavcs  the  Causeway  by  what  i» 
called  "  thc  (iianl's  Ciateway ;"  the  columns  here  presenting  somewhat  ihf 
character  of  a  series  of  steps.  Much  timc  will  bc  profitably  expcnded  in 
Walking  over  thc  CJreat  Causeway.  The  guides  will  point  out  its  singulariticfi. 
dirccting  attention  to  thc  focts,  that  out  of  the  immense  numbcr  of  column». 
there  is  but  one  of  three  sides,  still  more  numcrous  arc  those  of  five  sides, 
the  majority  are  of  six  sides,  there  arc  but  fcw  of  sevcn,  there  are  sereral  of 
eight ;  only  threc  have  cvcr  been  discovered  of  nine  sides,  and  none  hare 
been  found  of  ten.  *'  Each  pilhir  is  in  itself  a  distinct  piece  of  worknianship ; 
it  is  separable  from  Jill  the  adjacent  columns,  and  then  i«  in  itsolf  separahle 
into  distinct  joints,  wliose  articulation  is  as  perfect  as  human  cxertion  could 
have  fornucl  it ;  thc  extremities  of  each  Joint  being  concavc  or  convex. 
which  is  determinod  by  the  terminations  of  the  joints  wilh  which  it  wa« 
united ;  but  there  U  no  regularity  as  to  the  upper  or  lower  extrcmity  being 
concavc  or  ronvex  :  tlic  only  law  on  this  point  is,  that  the  contiguous  joints 
are  the  one  concavc,  the  other  convex." 

Thc  prevailing  forms  are  pentagona),  hexagonal,  heptagonal,  but  tome  of 
the  pillars,  iipon  casual  in^])ertion,  may  be  mistaken  for  Squares,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  thc  shortness  of  nne  or  niore  of  the  sides  ;  indeed,  it  is  occanonilly 
difficult  to  deterniin«'  tlie  ninnbir  of  sides,  except  by  the  number  of  pillanbj 
which  each  pillar  i^  encompasscd — thus  u  column  of  scven  sides  will  be,  of 
rourse,  inrlosed  by  sevcn  othrr  rolunin»». 

Immediately  on  Itavin«^r  ihe  (Irent  Causeway,  the  guide  will  point  oot  die 
"  (iiant^s  Lonni." — a  colonnndc  thii  ty-one  feet  two  inches  in  height.  One  of  Ae 
]ulhirs  consi>ts  of  thirty-eii^ht  j<>iiit>.  1U'>ides  thc  points  we  hare  ennmentcd, 
rliere  are  thf  (iiant*s  'Hicatre,  the  (iiant's  Kall-alley,  the  Giant*s  Pulpit,  the 
(liant^h  ]^ig])ipf>.anil  tlu'(jiant's  (iranny.  ISiit.aswe  havcobserved — and  ahaU 
find  it  nercssary  to  nntc  again  — every  peculiarity  in  this  marvcllous  ncighbov- 
liood  is  a*.siirneil  to  the  friants,eitlu  r  a--  **  arf  irh-i  of  their  manufiiclure/'or  objecti 
formcd  for  their  espfcial  accomniodation.  IntltM-d,  tlie  Causeway  itself  was  tlie 
prodnrlinu  of  ciif  nfthi  in  ;  as  the  iznities  will  be  surc  to  teil  every  traTelltr; 
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for  when  the  Irish  giant,  Fin  Mac  Cool,  was  "  wishing  "  to  fight  the  Scotcli 
giant,  Benandonner,  and  invited  him  over  to  receive  the  beating  intended 
for  him,  the  Irish  giant  thought  it  only  polite  to  prevent  the  stranger 
wetting  the  "  sole  of  his  foot,"  and  so  built  a  bridge  for  him  across  the  sea 
all  the  way  from  Staffa,  over  which  the  kilted  Goliath  came — "  to  get  broken 
bones." 

The  tourist  having  gratified  his  curiosityand  satisfied  his  mind,  by  a  care- 
fiil  examination  of  the  Causeway,  which  will  excite  greater  wonder  the  more 
it  is  examined ;  and  of  which  our  meagre  sketch  conveys  but  a  very  faint  idea ; 
will  proceed  (but  to  this  task  another  day  must  be  devoted),  along  the  head- 
lands  to  Dunseverick ;  returning,  as  we  have  intimated,  by  water.  The 
rocks,  seen  from   either  land  or  sea,  assume  an  immense  variety  of  fantastic 


forms — to  each  of  which  the  guides  have  given  a  name,  borrowed  from  some 
fanciful  sirailitude  to  a  real  object.     Passing  Port  Na  Spania,  ^vhere  also  there 
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is  an  organ, — "  the  Spanish  Organ," — agroup  will  be  pointed  out  to  him^callcd 
"  the  Priest  and  his  Flock,"  next  the  Nursing  Child  ♦  (pictured  on  the  oppo- 
site  page) ;  next,  "  The  Scholar,"  a  white  pillar  in  a  black  crevice,  likened  to 

a  Student,  book  inhand ;  and  next, 
"  The  King  and  his  Nobles ;"  these 
lare  in  Port-na-Callian :  the  lat- 
ter, a  Singular  assemblage  of  pil- 
lars,  Stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  separates 
this  Port  fromPort-na-Tober,above 
which  is  the  Lover's  Leap — a  pre- 
cipice  perpendicular  from  the  sum- 
mit  to  the  shore.  When  this  is 
passed,  we  reach  Port-na-Pleaskin,  the  most  famous,  and  by  far  the  most 
niajestic  and  beautiful,  of  all  the  bays. 

It  is  impossible  for  painter  to  portray,  or  the  imagination  to  conceiTe,  a 
walk  of  more  sublime  beauty  than  that  along  the  headlands  from  the  Causeway 
to  the  Pleaskin.  See  the  Pleaskin  from  the  water,  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
fail  to  see  it  by  land  ;  seat  yourself  in  "  Hamilton's  Seat,*'  and  look  down 
upon  the  galleries,  the  colonnades,  the  black  irregulär  rocka,  the  Stratums  of 
many  colours,  and  the  debris  of  a  sloping  bank  that  meets  the  waves  and  is 
clothed,  here  and  there,  with  verdure  of  all  hues  and  qualities.  May  you  aee 
it,  as  we  did,  when  cloud  and  sunshine  were  chasing  each  other  ;  wlwii  the 
gulls  and  sea-birds  looked  like  motes  floating  from  the  ocean  to  their  haanta 


*  **  The  cbild's  m  big  as  the  nuree,*'  observcd  Mac  Cock, ''  and  I  oade  a  poem  on  it  OOM.**  *^1l»1d|f  < 
ny ther  hear  the  prose/'  taid  Mac  William,  who  Mcoied  to  bave  a  groat  terror  of  Mae  Cock't  fütüj.  UM' 
howcvcr,  peneTcred,  and  the  pioic  of  the  poctry  was  a  legend  lufBcientlj  poetinl,  withoat  tW  M  «f  Mm 
Cock*»  vcrMficatioii.  *'  A  giaiit-lady  was  greatly  dintrcsscd  at  not  baTing  rhildreot  kcrhmtpwrlMMyvlH 
khe  saw  the  noble  palace  her  husband  had  built  high  upon  Fairfacad,  to  wbkh  tbe  Caimv« j  UM  «dlf  Ihl  Mr> 
vautg*  cntrance ;  and  »he  niourncd  bittcrly,  for  »he  »aid, '  I  havo  no  cbild  to  inheiit  tUi.'  Aadft  ^Hft  ^Mk 
(a  giant  shc  was),  advised  her  to  make  bclieve,  and  let  on  that  she  would  aoon  ba^o  u  hdr^  «rf  *Lmm  tfci 
rest  to  me/  she  sayn,  *  and  TU  siipply  you  with  one  of  my  owu,  and  nune  itinto  the  Wifria.'  Wdl^  iht  liij 
carried  the  deccption  wondcrfui,  and  at  last  her  time  came,  and  tbe  fiÜM  witch  bmigbt  %  dU,  vUck  «H 
pretented  to  the  king,  her  husband,  as  his ;  and  he  was  greatly  delighted ;  and  the  onlj  raqMttho  Mail  te  hb 
lady,  the  queen,  was  that  she  should  nurso  the  child  herseif,  and  thii  put  her  intoa  paMiea»  Uk  ihe  knew  ihc 
could  not.  *  Is  it,'  she  says,  *  a  brüte  or  an  aninial  you'd  bc  making  of  me^'  ahe  myt»  '  to  hink  of  jow 
cxpccting  me  to  do  the  likes  of  that — and  I  a  king*s  dangbter  and  a  Idog^s  wife  I — I  wendw  at  jeo.*  No«n 
the  king  would  bave  let  her  off,  but  for  his  sister,  a  sharp  woman,  wbo  wanted  the  kingdom  of  Antrim  for 
own  son.  And  shc  put  bim  up  to  foUow  the  nurse  and  baby  down  to  tbe  tea-tbore ;  and  when  ht  got 
to  a  particular  place,  to  Uke  up  a  Imndful  of  sand,  and  cast  it  in  the  face  of  the  nune  and  diild,  Myinf , '  Fi 
the  tnith.'  *  And,  if  it  is  your  child/  says  his  sister,  <  it  will  rcniain  aa  it  ii ;  if  it  ia  not,hoth  nnne  and 
will  be  turned  into  stouc  pillara/  So  tbe  king  did  as  hc  was  told,  and  there  are  the  ateno  pillen» 
rliild,  to  this  dav." 
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in  the  wild  cliffs ;  when  we  saio  the  modon  of  the  waves,  yet  though  we  were 
hushed  and  listening  could  hardly  hear  them  murmur ;  when  we  looked  down 
an  abyss  of  the  most  varied  and  surprising  beauty,  not  at  the  time  remem- 
bering  that  from  where  we  sat  to  where  the  ripple  kissed  the  Strand  was  a 
depth  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet. 

The  wonders  of  the  Causeway,  the  grandeur  of  Fairhead,  the  dells  and 
glens,  the  changing  yet  perpetual  beauty  of  Cushendall  and  Cushendun,  of 
Glenarm  and  Red  Bay,  of  all  the  Antrim  coast  and  scenery — sink  into  com- 
parative  insignificance  before  the  combined  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the 
Pleaskin. 

Yet  how  poor  an  idea  of  the  grandeur,  grace,  and  sublimity  of  the  scene  is 
conveyed  by  this  picture  of  the  artist ! 


"  From  a  natural  seat  on  this  cape,"  writes  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  "  I 
^d  a  truly  astonishing  and  pleasing  view  of  three  successive  promontories,  or 
»cadlands,  retiring  in  gradual  perspective  ;    their  upper  surface  level  and 
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uniform,  thcir  base  broken  into  the  most  fantastic  forms* "  The  view  is  sccn 
to  best  advantagc  from  the  summit ;  where  a  chair  of  rock  is  placed  just  abovc 
the  precipice ;  this  is  called  by  the  guides  "  Hamilton's  Seat ; "  for  here  the 
accomplished  author  of  "Letters  from  the  Northern  Coast "  was  usually  to  be 
found  during  the  period  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  "Natural  History" 
of  the  vicinity ;  hcrc  he  built  a  small  wooden  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  artist  he  employed  to  make  a  model  of  the  place  ;  and  here  his  admiration 
was  most  especially  excitcd  f.  It  is,  in  truth,  "  beautiful  exceedingly" — 
"  its  general  form  so  exquisite — its  storied  pillars,  tier  ovcr  tier,  so  archi- 
tecturally  graccful — its  curious  and  varied  stratifications  supporting  the 
cohimnar  ranges  ;  here  the  dark  brown  basalt,  there  the  red  ochre,  and  below 

*  "The  »ummitof  Pleaskin  is  covcrcd  witli  a  lliin  pra»«y  scmI,  undcr  wliich  lict  tlic  nttur&l  baMitic  rock, 
having  gencrally  a  hard  surfncc,  soincwliat  crarked  and  Bhivcrcd.  At  the  depth  of  tcn  or  twelre  feet  from 
the  summit,  thit  rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  teudeiiry,  and  forma  a  ränge  of  roasiy  pillan  of  bsMJtc*« 
which  stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  presenting,  in  the  aharp  face  of  the  promoDtorr»  the  appeanncc  of 
a  raagnificent  gallcry  or  colonnade,  upward  of  sixty  feet  in  hcight. 

"  This  colonnado  is  supportrd  ona  solid  bnse  of  coarse,  black,  irregulär  rock,  near  lixtj  feet  tkirk,  aiboiuid- 
ing  in  hiebs  and  air-holes — bat  though  comparaiively  irregulär,  it  may  be  evidentlj  obMrred  to  affect  a 
jteculiar  figure,  tcnding  in  many  placcs  to  run  into  regulär  forms,  resemhling  tbe  thooting  of  lalta  aod  muT 
other  substanccs  during  a  hnsty  crystallisation. 

**  Undcr  this  great  bcd  of  stone,  Stands  a  sccond  ränge  of  pillars,  between  forty  and  fiftj  feet  in  beigkt, 
lest  gross,  and  more  sharply  defincd  than  those  of  the  uppcr  story,  many  of  theo,  on  a  cloee  Tiew,  emulatiaf 
OTcn  the  neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant*s  Causeway.  This  lower  ränge  is  bome  on  a  Uyer  of  red 
ochre  stone,  which  servcs  as  a  rclicf  to  show  it  to  great  adrantage. 

"  These  two  admirable  natural  gallcries,  togethrr  with  the  interjacent  mass  of  irregulär  rock,  focm  a 
perpendicular  height  of  ono  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  from  the  base  of  which,  the  promontory,  covcicd 
ovcr  with  rock  and  grass,  slopcs  down  to  the  sea  für  the  space  of  two  hundred  feet  more,  making,  in  ally  a 
mass  of  near  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  in  beauty  and  variety  of  its  colouring,  in  elcgance  and  nevdty 
of  arrangement,  and  in  the  extraordinary  magnitudc  of  its  objccts,  cannot  readily  be  rtTalled  bj  anjlhing  of 
the  kind  at  present  known.'*— /fflmi7/on'*  "  Northern  Coati,** 

t  The  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  on  the  16th  of  Deeember,  175&.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1779.  His  ''  Letters  concerning  the  Nortbem  Coait,'*  paUisfaed  in 
1785,  first  directed  general  attention  to  the  sonders  of  tbe  Giants*  Causeway.  He  was,  nnhappil j,  mnrdcitd, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797,  "  by  a  number  of  armed  ruflSans,*'  undcr  circamstancet  of  Hngnlar  atrodtj.  la 
consequence  of  his  actirity  as  a  magistrate,  he  had  excited  the  animosity  of  the  lawleti  fomeaten  of  rebellioa 
in  his  neighbonrhood.  He  was  watched  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  at  lengtk  hk  taqNcioH  havinf  bccn 
lulled,  he  was  pasiting  an  evening  at  the  housc  of  a  friend,  the  Rer.  Dr.  W^aller,  at  Sharon,  near  tha  Ferry  «f 
I^ugh  Swilly.  The  family  and  their  guest  were  amu^ing  themselTesin  the  parloar,  wbcn,  tndde&ly,  a  voUcy 
was  fired  through  the  window.  Mrs.  Waller  was  mortally  wounded.  Dr.  Hamilton  endcaTonred  to  escape; 
but  the  assassins,  who  numbercd  many  hundieds,  declared  that  if  ho  was  not  given  np  to  them,  thej  woold 
set  fire  to  the  house  and  de^troy  cvery  one  of  its  inmates.  A  horrihle  sccne  followed  :  theterrantadetcrmiaed 
upon  thnisting  the  unhappy  gcntleman  forth  ;  he  rcsisted  ;  and  a  frightful  stnigglo  enraedy  nntil  he  «aa  at 
length  thrown  out  to  the  murdercrs,  who  immcdiately  dcspatched  him.  Such  was  then  the  atate  of  the 
country«  that  they  all  escaped  ;  sonie,  howerer,  werc  secrcted  nntil  they  found  nicana  toemhark  for  AMctiea. 
We  heard  from  a  person  very  convcrsant  with  tho  subject,  that  one  of  tbe  murderers  was  diacoverad  ia  a 
Singular  way.  The  wadding  of  a  gun  was  found  unconsumed  in  the  room ;  it  was  afterwardt  recofniaej  ■• 
the  hand-writing  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  the  copjbook  firom  which  it  had  braa 
torn — into  a  p:^;e  of  which  it  ezactly  fittcd — was  obtained  at  his  cottage. 
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that  again  the  slender  but  distinct  black  lines  of  the  wood-coal^  and  all  the 
ledges  of  its  different  stratifications  tastefully  variegated,  by  the  band  of 
vegetable  nature,  with  grasses,  and  ferns,  and  rock-plants  ; — in  the  various 
strata  of  whicb  it  is  composed,  sublimity  and  beauty  having  been  blended 
togetber  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, " 

East  of  the  Pleaskin,  fronting  Horse-shoe  harbour — a  small  creek  named 
from  ^he  object  it  resembles — ^is  a 
Singular  formation  of  rocks  called 
the  Lion's  Head; — formed  of  red 
sandstone.  Off  Kenbane  Head 
(another  magnificent  headland)  are 
the  "  Twins,"  two  pillars  standing 
alone  ;  then  comes  the  "  Giant's 
Ball  Alley,"  a  perpendicular  rock 

of  prodigious   height ;     next,    the 

"Giant*s   Pulpit,"  projecting    over 

the  ocean ;  and  then — passing  Port-na-Truin — we  arrive  at  Bengore  Head, 

Bcarcely   inferior   in   grandeur,   although   more   limited   in   extent,   to   the 

promontory  of  Fairhead  *. 

Here,    also,    Stands   a   remaikable   pillar,    to   which  the    guides    have 

given  the  name  of  "  the   Giant's  Granny."     To  the  east  are  fonr  columns. 


known  as  "  the  Four  Sisters."     At  the  other  extremity  of  Port  Fad,  is  a 
^gle  rock,  named  "  the  Priest."     Then  we  enter  Port  Moon,  a  calm  and 

^^c  whin-dykes,  as  geologist«  call  those  perpendicular  \ralls  that  separate  the  stratifications  on  either 
•  protrnde  to  form  the  respcctive  promontories  of  this  line  of  coast,  and,  whcre  they  meet  the  sea,  preseut 

"""y^^riomforms." 
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beautiful  bay,  into  which  rushes  a  river  from  the  Feigh  Mountain,  forming  a 
noble  cataract  as  it  reaches  the  coast.  Here  occurs  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  picturesque  of  all  the  basaltic  formations ;  it  is  called  "  the  Stack." 


Soon  aftcr  passing  this,  the  tourist  reaches  Dunseverick ;  and  here  he 
maj  consider  he  has  achievcd  his  purpose — so  far  as  to  examine  the  coast 
adjoining  the  Cause  way.  His  journey  has  been  entirely  east  of  it ;  for  to  the 
west  it  presents  but  few  objects  of  attraction  between  the  Causcway  and 
Dunluce — a  distance  of  some  thrce  or  four  miles. 

A  Single  visit  to  the  Causeway  will,  however,  be  very  far  from  entirely 
satisfying  the  tourist ;  there  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  place,  a 
powerful  attraction  to  examine  it  again  and  again,  under  as  many  varied 
circumstances  as  the  season  will  permit.  Fortunatcly,  the  establishment  of  an 
inn  so  close  to  it,  affords  facilities  for  inspecting  it  at  all  hours.  We  saw  it  once 
at  midnight — and  alone  ;  when  the  moon  was  shining  over  earth  and  sca,  but 
Icnding  a  quiet  light  in  happy  harmony  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
impressive  scene ;  there  was  no  "  guido  "  at  band  to  disturb  with  idle  chattei 
the  awful  silence  around,  broken  only  by  the  rush  of  the  waves,  as  they  came 
rolling  along  the  gloomy  shore  ;  and  now  and  then  breaking  into  phosphoric 
lights  as  they  dashed  against  the  dark  masses  of  basalt ;  while  the  wind, 
something  between  a  howl  and  a  murmur,  made  the  wonderful  character  oi 
the  locality  grand  and  terriblc,  almost  beyond  conception,  and  far  beyond 
description  *. 

*  In  Port-na-Train,  cast  of  Dcnl>anc  Hcad  (between  Iknbane  and  Bengorr),  toundt  retembling  Iibbm 
laiiicDtation  arc  «aiil  somctimes  to  be  heaixl  to  iuuo  from  cavitie«  in  the  rockt;  and  U  kM  bc«B  tagfritri 
tliat  tlio  iiame  it  hcnce  dorive«!,  triian  or  truin  signifying  woe  or  UuDentatioo  in  the  Irith  buifwif«,  TW 
vbbiiig  and  flowing  of  the  tide  acting  on  ronfincd  air  may  producc  them. 
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**  Dark  o*er  the  foAin-white  waves 
Tbe  Giiuit's  Pier  the  war  of  tempcsts  braves, 
A  fai^projecUng,  firm  baaaltic  way 
Of  elustering  oolomns  wedged  in  denae  array  ; 
With  akill  so  Uke,  yet  so  surpassing  art, 
Wilh  Bttch  design,  so  just  in  ever}*  part, 
That  reason  panses,  doubtfui  if  it  stand 
The  work  of  morUü,  or  immortal,  band." 

Surely  our  account — poor  and  weak  as  it  is — of  this  most  Singular,  pecu- 
liar,  and  marvellous  production  of  nature,  is  suf&cient  to  direct  towards  it  the 
attention  of  the  tourist,  who  seeks,  year  after  year,  the  excitement  and  refresh 
ment  to  be  derived  from  travelling.  To  what  part  of  Europe  can  he  proceed 
with  greater  certainty  of  deriving  from  his  visit  more  enjoyment  or  more 
Information  ? 

From  Bushmills,  or  from  the  hotel  of  Miss  Henry,  there  is  yet  another 
excursion  to  be  made — to  the  ruins  of  Dunluce  Castle  ;  and  from  thence  to 
**  the  white  rocks,"  midway  between  Dunluce  and  the  pretty  and  thriving 
sea-port  of  Portrush.  The  white  rocks  are  formed  of  limestone,  and  abound 
in  caves ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these  natural  caverns,  some 
of  them  extending  far  under  the  hilb,  within  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
The  largest  and  most  picturesque  is  called  the  '^  Priest's  Hole  *." 

The  views  from  all  parts  of  this  vicinity  are  most  magnificent — to  the  west 
is  the  narrow  promontory  upon  which  Stands  Portrush  ;  immediately  beforc 
US  is  a  picturesque  group  of  Islands — **  the  Skerries,"  to  the  east  is  Dunluce, 
and  beyond  it,  are  the  gigantic  cliffs  that  hang  above  the  Causeway. 

There  are  few  ruins  in  Ireland  so  remarkable  and  interesting  as  that  of 
Dtuüuce.  **  It  Stands  on  an  insulated  rock  that  rises  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  appear  as  if  forming 
part  of  the  walls — while  its  base,  by  the  continual  action  of  the  waves,  has 
been  formed  into  spacious  and  rather  curious  caverns.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  chasm  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep — the 
only  approach  to  it  being  by  a  kind   of  self-supported  arch  or  wall  about 

^  '*  Tbej  mifht  well  call  the  timet  that  sre  pMt  the  timet  of  the  troublea,**  taid  oor  guidc,  and  **  ane  •orrow 
WiBfi  twa,  aa  tbe  Mying  i« — gentle  and  aimple — prieat  and  minitter  ahared  tbe  aame  fate.  Why,  you  tee  yoo, 
^ap  there  in  the  high  rock,  like  a  tpeck  from  tbia — it  is  called  tho  priett*s  hole  ;  well,  wben  tbe  rebellion 
«aa  over,  a  prieat,  who  had  beon  «tirring  eoougb  I  »uppoae,  hid  himtelf  in  the  holet  and  cave«  and  placea  about 
tbe  «bore,  tbinkiof  that  in  time  tbe  troublea  would  quench,  and  be  migkt  eacape,  bat  tbe  toldier»  trackrd  bim  ; 
tmi  at  laat  they  fonnd  bim,  or  rather  mw  bim,  and  called  to  bim  to  lurrender,  and  be  refuted  ;  and,  ttanding 
ia  tbe  gap  of  tbe  cave — tbe  dark  »pot  that  you're  looking  at  now — be  told  them  tltat  if  tbcr  a tirrcd  a  fuot  nearer 
to  bim  be  voold  jump  into  tbe  waves  that  were  boiling  below  from  where  he  ttood  ;  but  they  did  not  bclierr 
be  bad  tbat  courage.  So  they  kept  on  at  ibctr  ill-wurda,  and  at  laat  ruthed  at  bim — be  waa  gooe — with  one 
fprinf  be  dartrd  bto  tbe  waters ,  and  was  teen  no  morr.*' 
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eighteen  inches  wide,  below  which  the  foaming  wave  dashes  with  considerable 
violence,  even  in  calm  weather.  Across  this  narrow  and  dangerous  footway 
the  adventurous  tourist  must  pass,  if  disposed  to  examine  this  interesting  rum, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  commanding  objects  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast.  It  is  built  of  columnar  basalt,  in  many  instances  so 
placed  as  to  show  their  polygonal  sections.  The  Castle  on  the  rock  contained 
a  small  court-yard,  and  several  apartments  of  considerable  dimensions.'' 

The  history  of  the  Mc  Donneis  is  closely  connected  with  this  ruin — for 
Dunluce  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  family ;  and  that  history  is  so  füll  of  stränge 
matter  as  to  be  akin  to  romance.  A  coUection  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
their  career  would  fill  a  volume.  Our  limits  are,  however,  exhausted ;  and 
we  are  once  again  reminded  of  the  many  subjects  upon  which  we  most  treat 
before  our  task  is  finished. 
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almost  into  the  town,  the  drive  is  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  hüls,  richly  culti- 

vated  and  occasionally  as  richly  plantcd.     Between  the  road  and  the  water, 

extends  a  remarkably  fertile  Valley,  thick  with  trees  and  underwood ;  and 

beyond  it  Stretches  the  long  and  narrow  Lough  with  its  multitude  of  Islands. 

These  Islands  are  said  to  equal  in  number  the  days  of  the  year  * ;   they  are 

very  numerous ;  and  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  "  dot "  to  the  piain  of  many 

acres.     All  of  them  are  green,  and  most  of  them  are  very  productive  ;  some 

are  covered  with  "  fat  herbage,"  on  which  are  feeding  flocks  of  sheep  ;  others 

are  miniature  forests ;  some  appear  so  large  as  to  look  like  profitable  "  estates ; " 

others  seem  so  small  that  a  giant's  band  might  cover  them.     Along  the  whole 

of  the  route, 

the  opposite 

shore  is  kept 

in     view  — 

for  the  lake 

has     in     no 

partagreater 

breadth  than 

nine  miles — 

and     is     so 

wide  only  in 

one  vicinity 

— the  neigh- 

boiirbood  of 

TuUy  Castle,  on  the  southern  bank.     From  this  ancient  castle,  which  Stands 

upon  a  promontory  that  juts  out  into  the  lake,  the  prospect  is  extensive  and 


•  "  The  largest  of  tho  Islands  is  Inismore,  containing  nine  tatcs  and  a  half  of  old  plantation  measure. 

"^iHy-Mac-Manus,   now  called   BelUislc,  containing  two  large  tatcs  much  improvcd  by  Sir  Ralph  Gore  ; 

*^''Jivgowan,  Ennis-Granny,   Blath-Ennis,  Enuis-Liag,    Ennis  M'Knock,  Cluan-Eniiis,  Ennis-keen,  Ennis 

^'Saint,  and  Babha."     A  writer  in  "  Tho  Dublin  Penny  Journal  "  tbus  refcrs  to  tho  intcresting  and  beau- 

^''^ol  8CCD6  : — "  We  cannot  cooceive  any  circumstanco  that  bctter  illustratcs  the  truth  of  the  general  principle 

"*'>  as  Shakspeare  expresscs  it,  *  what  wc  havc  we  priie  not  at  its  worth/  than  the  fact  that  Lough  Emc^ 

^  admiration  and  delight  of  straugers,  the  most  extensive  and  beautifully  diversified  sheet  of  water  in 

feland—is  scarcely  known  as  an  object  of  interest  and  bcauty  to  the  people  of  Ircland  generally,  and  is 

^^\y  or  nevcr  visitcd  by  them  for  pleasure.     It  is  truo  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  reside  upon  iU 

^''©9  or  in  their  vicinity,  are  not  deficient  in  a  fecling  of  pride  in  their  charming  locality,  and  even  boast  its 

•'»Periority  of  beauty  lo  the  far-famed  Lakes  of  Killarney;  yct  tili  very  rcccntly  this  admiration  was  almost 

***^*^sivcly  confined  to  themselves,  and  the  beautics  of  Lough  Erne  were  as  littlc  known  to  the  people  of 

"t'^and  gcncially  as  thosc  of  the  lakes  and  highlands  of  Conncmara.     But  I^ugh  Erne  will  not  be  thus 

^^lected  or  unapprcciatcd  much  lougcr.     Its  beuutics  have  been  discovercd  and  been  eulogised  by  strangers, 

^»o  Vavc  taoght  us  to  sct  a  jnstcr  value  on  the  landscape  beautics  which  Providence  has  bountifuUy  given  to 

^^'^  couniry  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  a  reproach  to  us  to  bc  unfamiliar  with  them." 
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inconceivably  beautiful  *.  In  its  general  character,  as  exhibited  in  its  ndns, 
TuUy  Castle  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  residence  of  the  nsual  das« 
erccted  by  the  first  Scottish  settlers  in  the  country — a  keep  or  Castle  turreted 
at  the  angles,  and  surrounded  by  a  bawn  or  outer  wall,  enclosing  a  court- 
yard.  It  is  thus  dcscribed  by  Pynnar  in  1618.  "  Sir  John  Hume  hath  two 
thousand  acres  called  Carrynroe.  lipon  this  proportion  there  is  a  bawne  of 
lime  and  stonc,  an  hundred  feet  Square,  fourteen  feet  high,  having  four 
flankers  for  the  dcfcnce.  There  is  also  a  fair  strong  Castle  fifty  feet  long  and 
twenty-one  feet  broad.  He  hath  made  a  village  near  unto  the  bawne,  in 
which  is  dwelling  twcnty-four  families." 

The  ruins  of  another  ancicnt  Castle — the  Castle  of  Monea — which  possesses 
the  same  general  charactcristics,  Stands  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tally. 

Both  aflford  good 
examples  of  the  class 
of  castellated  resi* 
dences, "  erected  on 
the  great  plantation 
of  Ulster;"  when 
"every  undertaker 
of  the  ffreateMt  pro- 
portion of  two  thou- 
sand acres  shall, 
within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  bis 
letters  patent,  build  . 
thereupon  a  Castle,  with  a  strong  court  or  bawn  about  it;  and  every  under-  ^ 
taker  of  the  second  or  middle  proportion  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  shall,  within^ 
the  same  time,  build  a  stone  or  brick  house  thereupon,  with  a  strong  court^ 


*  TuUy  Castle  was  foundcd  by  Sir  John  Hume,  wlio  rcceived  sd  ample  gnnt  of  knd  at  the  ■ettlcowat  m^ 
Ulster.  It  rcmaincd  with  bis  male  desccndants  until  tbe  year  1731,  when  it  paaied  tkrough  tbe  fcmale  läiBm  ^ 
into  the  posscssion  of  tbe  Loftus  family.  It  is  now  the  propertj  of  the  Marquis  of  Elr,  who  hat  a  bcAntilii^E-^ 
scat — Ely  I^ge — in  the  immcdiatc  ncighbourhood.  The  Castle  was  dettroyed  during  tbe  rehelHoo  of  1641  ; 
and  was  ncver  aflcrwards  rebuilt.  At  that  terrible  period,  <<  it  became  the  refugc  oft  coosidemble  numbsr 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  settlers  iu  tbe  country.  The  discontented  Irish  of  tbe  county  baTing,  1 
collected  tbcmselvcs  togctbcr  under  tbe  command  of  Rory,  the  brother  of  tbe  Lord  Maguirr,  tbey  | 
to  tbe  Castle  on  the  24th  of  Dccember,  and  having  commanded  tbe  Lady  Hume  and  tbe  oiber  pewmit  witbii 
it  to  surrender,  it  was  given  up  to  thenl  on  a  promise  of  quarter  for  tbetr  lives,  protection  for  ibcir  f-.to^^ 
and  free  liberty  and  safc-conduct  to  procee«!  eithcr  to  Monea  or  Enni»kilien,  as  thcy  migbt  rbooae«  Witb 
tbe  exrcption  of  tbe  liady  Ilunic,  and  the  individuals  imniediately  belonging  to  her  family,  the  wholc  of  tbe 
persons  wbo  batl  so  surrcndercfl,  amounting  to  fiftccn  nun,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sisty  women  and  ebildrra,  «u« 
on  tbe  foUowing  da}  stripped  and  dcpiircd  of  thcir  guodv,  and  inbumanly  massacrcd,  wben  aUo  the  caatlo  «^ 
pillagc<l,  burnt,  and  Icft  in  ruius." 
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or  bawn  about  it.  And  every  undertaker  of  the  least  proportion  of  one 
thousand  acres  shall,  within  the  same  time,  make  thereupon  a  strong  court  or 
bawn  at  least;  and  all  the  said  undertakers  shall  cause  their  tenants  to  build 
houses  for  themselvcs  and  their  families,  near  the  principal  Castle,  house,  or 
bawn,  for  their  mutual  defence  or  strength,"  &c. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  Nature  that  we  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Travel  where  they  will,  in  this  singularly 
beautiful  neighbourhood,  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  have  rare  treats  at 
evcry  step.  It  is  impossible  to  cxaggerate  in  describing  the  surpassing  love- 
Uness  of  the  whole  locality.  How  many  thousands  there  are,  who,  if  just 
ideas  could  be  conveyed  to  them  of  its  attractions,  would  make  their  annual 
tour  hither,  instead  of  "  up  the  hackneyed  and  *  soddened '  Rhino" — infinitely 
less  rieh  in  natural  graces,  far  inferior  in  the  studies  of  character  it  yields,  and 
mach  less  abundant  in  all   enjoyments  that   can  recompcnse  the  traveller! 


Nothing  in  Great  Britain — perhaps,  nothing  in  Europe — can  surpass  in  beauty 
the  view  along  the  whole  of  the  road  that  leads  into  the  town  of  Enniskillen, 
along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Lough  Erne  *. 


*  Loagh  EriM  b  Mid  (o  haTe  becn  '^  mirmculoutly  fomied.**  It  wmt  formcrl}*  a  »pring  «eil»  ind  "  the 
iakaktaoU  beiof  tnformed  bj  tlieir  Druids  or  philotopbcrs  that  the  well  would  oTerflow  the  eountry  to  the 
North  Se»,  (or  the  preTentiou  of  it  they  cauted  the  ti-ell  to  be  incloaed  in  a  ttronf  wall,  and  coverrd  with 
a  door,  haviDf  a  lock  and  kej,  tignifyinf  no  danger  while  the  door  wa«  Mcured  ;  but  an  unfortunate  woman 
(ai  by  thom  came  more  miachier  to  mankind)  opening  the  door  for  water,  heard  her  rhild  cry,  and  ranning 
to  tta  relid^  for|rot  to  tecure  the  well,  and  ere  she  coulJ  retum,  »he  with  her  boute  and  family  were  drowoed, 
mmi  onaj  boote«  more  betwixt  that  and  Ballrthannon,  and  »o  eontinuri  a  Lough  unto  thia  day.**  A  nmilar 
«orj  ia  relatod  of  «everal  other  Iriah  lakea.  **  It  would  bare  more  the  appearance  of  reality,**  whtet  a 
eootribator  to  tb«  Dublin  Journal,  **  if  it  bad  bevn  told  of  Lough  Gawna-.u>r  the  I^kc  of  tbe  Calf — in  ih« 
cooatj  of  Lnofford,  whicb  is  the  true  lourre  of  tbe  ri%er  Erne,  of  which  Lough  Kme  ia  but  an  eapanaion. 
At  Loofb  Gawna,  bowerer,  they  teil  a  differcnt  atory,  vit.»  that  it  wa»  formed  by  a  calf,  wbieli,  emerging 
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The  town  of  Enniskillen,  independently  of  its  picturesque  and  highly 
advantageous  Situation^  on  an  Island  between  the  two  lakes,  ranks  among  the 
most  interesting  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  but  neat  and 
clean ;  and  has  a  cheering  aspect  of  prospcrity  *.     The  public  cstablishments 

from  a  well  in  tts  immcdiato  vicinity,  still  rallcd  Tobnr-Gawiia,  or  tbc  Well  of  the  Calf^  was  chaaed  bj  iti 
water  tili  hc  cntcrcd  tho  eea  at  Ballvfiliaiinon/'  The  cx|)an»ion  of  the  Sambir  or  Kim  thua  mincalonalj 
formod,  is  no  Icss  thanforiy  miles  in  extcnt,  froni  its  north-wcst  to  its  aouth-eaai  extremitiM,  being  tbe 
Icngth  of  the  whole  county  of  Fcrmanagh,  throttgli  which  it  forms  a  great  natural  eanal.  Lough  Eme, 
howevcr,  properly  consists  of  two  lakcs,  connected  by  a  deep  and  winding  »trait,  of  which  the  nortbcm,  or 
lower,  is  morc  than  twenty  miles  in  Icngth,  and  sevcn  and  a  half  milcs  in  its  greatcat  breadtb  ;  and  the  aootbcni, 
or  Upper,  is  twclve  miles  long,  by  four  and  a  half  broad.  Both  lakes  are  richly  stiidded  with  ialanda,  moatly 
woodcd,  and  in  niany  placcs  so  thickly  clu&tered  togethcr  as  to  present  the  appearanee  of  a  conntry  arcidentalW 
flooded  ;  but  thcse  islands  are  not  so  numerous  as  thcy  are  stated  to  bo  by  the  old  writer  we  hare  ahoiwt 
quote<l,  or  as  popularly  belicved,  as  aceurate  investigation  has  ascertained  that  their  number  ia  but  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nino  are  situated  in  the  lower  lake,  and  nincty  in  tbe 
Upper.  But  thcse  are  in  truth  quite  sufücient  for  picturcsqueness,  and  it  may  he  easily  conrei^ed  tliat  two 
sheets  of  water  so  enriched,  and  encircled  hy  shores  fincly  undulating,  to  a  great  eztcnt  richly  wooded,  and 
backed  on  most  poiiits  by  mountains  of  considerahlo  elevation,  must  posaess  the  elementa  of  bemoty  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  and  the  fact  appeura  to  be,  that  though  tho  Killarney  and  oiher  mountun  lakea  in 
Treland  possesa  more  grandeur  and  suhlimity  of  character,  Lough  Eme  ia  not  surpaased,  or  perlii4»a  eqoallcd 
by  any  for  exquisite  pastoral  beauty.  Perhap%  indeed,  we  might  add,  that  if  it  wcre  furtber  Improved  by 
agricultural  improvements,  it  might  justly  claim  the  rauk  aasigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Inglia,  tbat  of  *tbe  inoct 
beautiful  lako  in  the  three  kingdoms."  ** 

*  Thcre  are  few  manufactories  of  any  kind  in  tho  town  ;  and  the  *'  Linen  HaU"  has  neTer  becn  uied  fer 
the  purposes  contemplatcd  in  its  ercction.  There  is,  however,  a  compantively  aoall  eatabliahmeiit,  tbe 
fame  of  which  has  gradually  eztended  to  vcry  remoto  placea^we  allude  to  the  fkctorj  for  entlery,  coDdnrted 
by  Mr.  Richard  Ilurlc«.  The  knivei  and  rszora  produced  by  him  are  said,  by  compctent  judgea,  to  be  of  6r 
grcater  excellence  than  those  manufactiired  in  any  other  town  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  aupplied  to  ] 
aware  of  their  value,  in  evcry  part  of  the  globe. 

\Vc  were  much  interested  by  observing  the  number  of  women  and  girla  who  were  employed  in  ] 
killen  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manufacturo  of  itraw  plait.     Tho  varioni  low  groonda  in  the  immcdiate  aeigb- 
bourhood  of  Loch  Eme  had  been  considerably  flooded  by  heavy   rains,   and  after  we  croteed  the 
we  saw  the  men  actively  employeil,  either  in  removing  the  bay  to  higher  groundi«,  or  bringing  it  to  tbe  i 
land,  white  the  women  watched  their  efforts  from  their  cottage  doors,  and  plaitcd  away  niiubly,  witboat  ( 
looking  at  their  own  work,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  inaert  a  freah  atraw.     Pilea  of  atimw  were  tt  tkm 
doors  dr\ing.  or  "  lying  in  the  bleaching  lay.*'     We  were  attracted  to  one  cottage  in  particuUr  by  1 
soue  young  soft  voices  singing  very  sweetly  together  the  little  agricultural  aong,  channted  at  infiuit  i 
"  This  is  tbc  way  we  grind  the  com," 

Inside  the  door  two  girls  and  a  boy  were  seatcd  on  the  floor,  not  eneumbered  witb  clotbea,  aad  yct  yar* 
ftfctly  clean  ;  the  youngest,  a  boy,  was  Splitting  straw  in  a  little  haud-machine,  and  tbe  girla  were  plaitiiy ;  a 
woman  hchind  was  niirsing  itco  infants,  one  eonsiderably  older  than  the  other,  and  leading  tbe  HidutriaM 
harmony  of  the  little  quire.  Like  the  people  of  the  north,  she  did  not  waate  time  in  extra  civjlitj :— ••«  Hay 
we  come  in  ?  **  **  Ar,  matlam,  and  welcome — and  there's  a  seat  if  ye  he  tired«— leave  the  tune  now,  Jobny, 
the  lady  canna'  he  fashcd  wi*  yer  music."  *'  Johnny  '*  did  not  like  to  Icave  the  tone  ;  nor  did  w«  wiib  be 
»hould,  but  hia  **  raither ''  insisted  it  was  "  mannen  "  so  to  do,  and  at  last  he  obeycd  ;  atill,  liowevcry  atrik* 
ing  his  little  feet  ko  as  to  keep  time  to  the  tune  that  was  evidently  pauing  througfa  hia  licad.  **  They*re  %bt 
and  gay  wear  for  sunimer,"  she  said,  "  and  warm  for  wititer  wi*  a  bit  lining,  and  Meed  a  pltMant  free  mmktt 
a  neat  straw  iMinnet  is  not  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world  to  look  at ;  I*m  thinking  it'a  Radier  for  tbe  fcre 
a*  neath  the  bonnet  to  hc  plcasant,  than  the  face  that  makes  it ;  for  if  the  baima  and  myael*  wvl 
intil  ihe  straw,  we  couldna*  make  alNive  *  twa/  or  twa  aiid  thrcepcnce  the  wcek,  and  connt  it  good  i 
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arc  well  conducted  ;  the  County  Jail,  in  particular,  may  be  taken  as  a  model 
of  good  management.  But  the  jails  throughout  Ireland  are  all  excellent  in 
their  arrangements ;  and  thcy  are,  generally,  the  most  stately  and  elegant  of 
the  public  structores ;  so  grand,  "  graceful,"  and  inviting  are  they  in  their 
exteriorSy  and  so  clean  and  neat  in  their  interiors,  that  a  caustic  observer 
remarkedy  "  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  gentry  of  Ireland  expected  some  day 
or  other  to  be  among  their  inmates."  In  the  Town-hall  are  still  preserved  the 
Banners  carried  by  the  Enniskilleners  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne ;  they  are» 
however,  sadly  mutilated  by  time,  and  the  hands  of  selfish  persons,  who  have 
now  and  then  clipped  oflf  pieces  to  kcep  as  memorials.  The  Enniskilleners 
are  justly  proud  of  the  fame  they  obtained  by  their  sharc  in  the  triumphs  of 
1689;  they  claim,  equally  with  the  Prentice-boys  of  Derry,  the  merit  of 
having  secured  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  to  William  III. ;  and  beyond 
question  the  result  of  the  contest  was  mainly  owing  to  their  cndurlng  perse- 
vcrance  and  indomitable  courage.      In  Deccmber  1G88,  Tyrconnel  ordered 

clcar  dghtoenpencc."  *'  Dul  «urely,"  wo  obtcrred,  *'  yoa  can  do  very  Utile  with  two  babict — ycl  one 
■ttOM  a  nttne  child,  and  you  arr  paid  for  that/* 

**  I  am,  in  troth,  paid  for  it  -  poor  lamb  !  paid  for  it,  by  what  I  pray  may  kcep  with  itself,  if  it  only  flits 
ovcr  me— God*s  blrtting  !  It*i  na*  my  atn,  and  yet  it't  at  niuch  in  my  hcart,  and  my  gude  man*«  heart,  as 
if  ii  wmt  bom  to  np  botom. 

**  ril  teil  ye  bow  it  was, — a  young  girl  used  to  conie  uftcn  from  Ballyshannon  to  buy  the  plait,  which 
•bc*d  take  hame  with  her,  and  sew  into  bonnets  or  hat»,  aiid  betimes  thc*d  bide  bcre,  and  the  sewed  so  neatly 
Üiat  mauy  would  buy  from  her  in  this  town  ;  and  she  had  the  swcetest  smilc,  and  a  pair  of  the  6nest  eye«  I 
ercr  sc«  in  a  woman's  hcad,  and  indeed  she  did  not  uke  over  much  pride  in  hersclf  cithcr — but  it's  the  old 
•tory  again.  I  did  not  see  her  for  at  good  as  six  months,  and  when  I  did,  it  was  in  the  gloaming  of  tbe  even- 
iof,  she  atole,  instead  of  springiog,  into  the  house  like  a  young  deer.  Well,  I  said  nothing  beyant  the  kindly 
wlcome,  and  wbere  ha'  yo  been,  until  my  husband  wcnt  to  bed ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  I  drcw  up  close  to 
Wr,  aad,  '  P^fgyi'  I  **7h  *  ihow  me  your  marriage  linet,*  Well,  she  madc  no  answcr,  but  sunk  on  her 
ktMca,  and  htd  her  face  in  my  lap,  and  cried.  Oh,  thcn  she  did  feel  her  shame,  and  she  so  near  to  be  a 
m^oihter,  and  not  all  out  seTentevn  ! 

**  Her  &lber  had  tumed  her  away,  her  own  mother  was  dead,  and  the  young  wife  in  her  place,  kad  no 
fir«Iiog  für  aiiother  woman's  child.  It  was  but  a  but,  but  that  hut  was  her  home,  and  he  tbat  dcoeived  her 
kftd  ficd  ike  country.  Poor  young  thing,  I  didn*t  know  bow  to  break  it  to  my  husband,  for  bc*s  a  itrict 
Man  ;  bat  I  did,  and  he  promised  me  lie  would  let  her  bide ;  and  Lsaw  the  mom  how  he  looked  at  bis  own 
firia,  ami  (forbe  b  a  God-fcahng  good  man)  he  bletaed  them  twice  for  once't  he  used,  praying  they  might  die 
iooocctiL,  ralber  than  live  to  bring  ditgrace.  I  had  only  been  about  a  month  up  aAer  this  baby,  when  the 
poor  young  cray  thur  took  Hl  ;  and  three  or  four  hourt  after  her  child  was  bom,  she  died  :  and  when  my  bus- 
bsAd  cuDc  in  for  bis  breakfast,  and  saw  me  with  the  two  infants,  he  grcw  angry,  and  he  calied  it  by  a  bard 
■aae,  and  I  coald  not  keep  down  tbe  tears,  and  1  a»ked  bim  to  look  at  the  corpse  of  the  mother,  who  looked 
like  a  tleepinf  cbild  berself ;  and  at  last  I  took  heart,  and  spoke  up,  for  my  beart  warmed  to  the  baby — 
*  Thert  «fv  htQ  ntur  neipköourt  that  had  brave  bcuttcim*  /iriiu,  last  monthf*  I  says,  *  and  are  not  poorer 
tkaa  bcfoce  tbey  were  bora,  and  the  one  1  have  ia  but  a  rery  lUtU  one,  only  like  half  a  child,  and  let  this 
W  tke  otbcr  half/  I  says  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  bad  word  he  spoke,  (for  ht*s  a  God-fearing  man)  be  bid  n>e 
go  U  tke  deril,  and  tbe  same  night  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  this  one,  the  same  as  bis  own  ;  and  sore  I 
4oa't  knowaiiy  differ  in  tbe  lore  I  b«ar  tbe  two  baims.     I'm  as  well  off  for  twins  as  my  neighbourt/* 

Hec«  wa«  anoiher  specimen  of  tbe  affectionate  nature  of  an  Irtsh  beart ! 
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mother — "  why  not  there  among  your  own  people  where  all  belonging  to  you 
lie  ?  It's  a  holy  place  I  know,  and  a  beautiful.  Staying  so  calm  and  quiet  in 
the  füll  part  of  the  blue  waters  of  Loch  Erne ;  and  you'll  not  be  stränge, 
er  lying  yer  lone  in  the  blessed  Island  of  Devenish  !'*  Before  the  widow 
Doran  had  finisliud  speaking,  the  young  man  had  fallen  asleep ;  the  mother 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  while  she  prayed  fervently  to  God  for  what  she 
knew  was  impossiblc,  she  bnried  her  face  in  the  bed  to  stifte  the  sobs  that 
arose  from  her  breaking  heart.  In  a  few  moments  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  looked  earnestly  upon  the  face  of  the  dying  man ;  it  was 
white  and  ghastly,  and  the  dark  tint  around  the  lips  and  eyes,  gave  a  sure 
token  that  his  racc  was  nearly  run.  His  long  fair  hair,  damp  and  matted, 
hung  upon  his  checks,  and  huge  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead.  While  the 
poor  woman  gazcd,  his  lips  became  parted  by  a  feeble  smile ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  hc  awoke. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  you  wiH  all  be  soon  with  me  there, — with  your 
own  Ned — you,  and  Ellen,  and  Mike,  and  all." 

"  Ah !  Edward,  honey,"  replied  the  affticted  parent,  "  don't  set  your 
heart  on  Ellen  being  there,  ye'rc  not  man  and  wife  you  know,  though  you're 
book-sworn,  and  she's  very  young,  dear;  but  I'U  be  in  Devenish,  holy  place 
that  it  is ;  for  I  must  bidc  with  your  father,  his  grave  and  mine  are  onc ;  and 
sure — God  be  praised  for  all  his  mercy, — I  shall  have  nothing  to  keep  me  out 
of  it  when  you'rc  gone." 

A  few  words  of  deep  love  and  thankfulness  to  the  mother  who  had  been 
unto  him  all  that  Irish  mothers  are,  especially  to  their  sons, — a  tender 
message  of  love  to  the  "  Ellen"  of  his  heart  and  youth,  who  was  on  her  wmy 

from  Dublin  to  sec  him — an   cxpression  of  faith  and  hope  for  the  fiiture 

something  muttcrcd  between  life  and  death,  as  to  Ellen,  and  all  sleeping  ii^ 
Devenish, — and  the  mother  was  alone  with  her  dead.     The  betrothed  girM. 
arrived   about   an  hour  after  her  lover  had  breathed  his  last,  and  more  than 
usual  intercst  was  excited  by  her  gentle  bearing,  and  deep  sorrow,  when 
she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  by  the  side  of  the  parent,  whose  grief 
hardly  surpasscd  her  own. 

The  boat  was  duly  prcpared  to  convey  "  the  funeral"  from  the  mainland 
to  the  picturesquc  island  in  Loch  Erne.  It  was  a  quiet  '*  grayish**  day,  heaty 
clouds  hung  low,  bcncath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  air  had  a  cold  breeay 
feel ;  there  was,  however,  no  swell  upon  the  water,  and  neither  wind  nor  rain. 
The  coffin  was  laid  across  the  boat,  and  was  followed  first  by  the  mother,  but 
all  the  Cousins  and  '*  ncar  friends,"  made  way  for  the  poor  weeping  girl.  One 
by  onc  the  people  followed,  silently  at  first,  until  the  entire  party  who  wert 
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Erue/'  U  thc  bland  of  DevcnUh,  about  two  milcs  across  the  uppcr  lake  from 
the  town  of  Fermanagh.  It  contains  bctween  seventy  and  eighty  acres  of 
remarkably  fertile  land — pasturc  for  cattle — so  fertilc,  indeed^  that  it  is  said 
never  to  have  required  manure.  Here  are  the  rcmains  of  several  ancient 
churches  and  a  round  tower — to  which  we  shall  presently  rcfer — considered 
in  it«  present  restored  State  to  be  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most 
beautifnl  in  Ireland.  The  religious  establishnient  at  Devenish  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Laserian^  callcd  also  St.  Molaisse,  who  dicd  in  563.  It 
was  rcpeatcdly  plundercd  by  the  Danes ;  and  appears  to  have  been  re-founded 
A.D.  1130.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  ruin  early  in  the  seventeenth 
Century  ;  for  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Davis,  he  says,  "  From  Monaghan 
we  went  the  first  night  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbcy  of  Clonays,  where  we 
camped;  passing  from  thence  through  ways  almost  impassable  for  our 
carriages  by  reason  of  woods  and  bogs,  we  camc  the  second  night  after  to  the 
Bouth  side  of  Lough  Eme,  and  pitched  our  tents  ovcr  against  the  Island  of 
Devenish,  a  place  being  prepared  for  the  holding  of  our  sessions  for 
Fermanagh  in  the  ruins  of  an  ahbey  there'^  The  grave-yaid  of  the  ancient 
church  has  long  been  regarded  with  pcculiar  veneration  by  the  peasantry ; 
and  the  dead  are  brought  from  far  off  distances  to  be  interred  there — "  to  lay 
their  bones  among  thcir  own  people  ; "  the  attendant  mourners  embarking  in 
boats  at  a  small  promontory  on  the  north  side,  called  Portora — the  Port  of 
Lamentation.  The  lake  is  peculiarly  liablc  to  sudden  and  dangerous  squalls. 
A  circumstance  was  related  to  us  by  a  gcntleman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  sad  scene,  and  who  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars ; — upon 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  reader  may  depcnd. 

"  Bury  me,  mother  dear,"  murmured  Edward  Doran,  "  in  the  holy  Island 
of  Devenish.  I've  been  a  free  rover  upon  land  and  sea,  for  many  a  year,  and 
often  when  rocking  in  the  shrouds,  or  half  asleep  in  my  hammock,  I've  seen 
the  tower  and  its  churchyard,  and  the  quiet  graves  where  the  sun  shone 
•wectly.     Mother,  darlin*,  you  will  bury  me  in  Devenish  Island." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear,  sure  it's  my  own  heart's  wish,"  replied  the  moumful 

ksTiof  df»vn  Col.  Creichton»  the  Gorcmor  of  Crom,  lo  "an  interview  on  thc  public  fiiith,"  c&used  him  to 
ke  arrcftted  Ibr  refuainf  to  dcÜTcr  ap  hi«  cattle,  and  would  bare  actually  put  him  lo  death,  had  not  the  Lord 
Moontcaabcl,  eni^ed  at  the  perüdy,  reacued  him  bj  forte,  and  conducted  bim  aafe  to  tbe  gate«  of  bis  fortrcaa, 
*  Which  iuatanoe  of  justieo  and  honour/'  writc»  Harri»,  **  did  not  loscit«  reward.**  Hit  Lordthip't  lifc  wa» 
tftwd  in  the  hottett  part  of  a  tubtequent  battle,  he  wat  conducted  to  Ennitkillcn,  aud  ther«  allowed  the 
liWrtj  of  the  town  *'  upon  parole.**  After  »ome  time,  tindiog  but  liltlc  protpect  of  rantom  or  cxchaoge,  he 
anlnllj  caoted  a  mmoor  to  be  apread  that  he  intendcd  to  ctcape,  •'  wbcreupon  be  wa«  pul  under  a  guard,  and 
to  rrleaMd  from  bis  parole."  Thui  circumtUnced,  be  took  advanUgc  of  thc  eailietl  opporiuuity  of  quilting 
tlM  town,  aad  tttccccdcd  in  maklnf  hii  way  to  France,  where  he  waa  tried  by  a  Court  of  ilonoar  for  bieach  uf 
kia  parok ;  ^1,  opoa  expUining  all  the  circumatancct,  be  ^mM  honourably  acquiued. 
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though  now  in  a  pcrfcct  State,  has  bccii  restored ;  but  this  restoration  applit-s 
only  to  "  the  cap  ;"  the  wholc  of  thc  tower  remaining  as  it  waa  when  crecled  : 
>vho  shall  say  Iiow  many  ccntuiics  ago  ?  Standing  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  on  the  northcrn  bank  of  the  elevated  Island,  it  forma  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  scenery  from  all  parts  around  it ;  and  at  once  conveys  thc  idea 
of  vcry  rcmote  antiquity  ;  this  feeling  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  when 
we  proceed  to  examin e  the  ruins  of  the  several  sacred  edifices  by  which  it  i* 
ßurrounded. 

A  tree  having  taken  root  just  at  the  point  of  the  shaft,  under  thc  cone. 
inserted  its  fibrös  so  forcibly  in  the  masonry  as  gradually  to  loosen  and 
displace  the  stonos.  For  many  years  the  downfall  of  this  part  of  the  buildin^ 
was  foreseen  ;  but  in  1S34,  during  a  high  wind,  it  actually  took  place.  The 
tree  (an  eider  of  considerable  dimensions)  was  blown  down,  and  carried 
with  it  several  tons  of  stonos,  making  a  diagonal  breach  which  left  only  two* 
thirds  of  the  cone  standing.  The  breach  extended  some  littlc  way  down 
below  tho  cone,  and  was  on  the  south-eastem  sidc  of  the  building.  Kam- 
bers  woio  lamonting  the  occurronco,  anticipating  thattirae  would  loon  rcducc 
the  structurc  to  a  complolo  ruin  ;  and  what  was  "  everybody's  work,"  no  per- 
Ron  scomod  disposod  to  ontor  upon.  Fortunately,  the  Hon.  and  ReT.  J.  C. 
Maudo,  tho  Rcclor  of  tho  parish  of  Enniskillen,  was  not  an  indifferent  looker 
on.  Ho  roolvodnpon  thc  proservation  of  this  in t cresting  relic  of  antiquity ; 
and  at  onco  wroto  circulars  to  thc  bishop  of  the  dioccse,  whose  propertr  the 
island  thon  was,  and  to  all  tho  loading  gontry  of  the  county;  '' apologising 
for  intorforing  in  such  a  matter,  boing  only,  as  it  were,  a  casual  resident,**  bat 
stating  he  had  dono  so  froin  tho  fear  that,  white  no  exertion  was  made,  the 
dilapidations  would  procood  to  an  oxtont  that  would  prcciude  all  reasonable 
hopo  of  rostoring  the  buihling. 

II is  call  was  ro>pondod  to  by  i\lmost  every  person  of  property  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  having  rocoivod  such  oncouragement,  he  advertised  for  con- 
tractors.  Mr.  Hobort  Rcxtor,  of  Enniskillon,  was  agroed  with  for  £95;  the 
mannor  in  whidi  \w  oroctod  tho  soaffolding  enabling  him  to  make  hi« 
proposal  £{'}  undrr  tho  noxt  lowost  offor.  In  the  tower  there  are  projecting 
stonos,  at  cortain  distancc^i,  *•  apparontly  for  the  purposo  of  supporting  some 
kind  of  flooring  or  staircaso."  At  tho  top,  just  undor  the  cono,  there  are  four 
Windows,  each  looking  to  difforont  points  of  thc  compass,  N.  E.  S.  W.  The 
projecting  btones  he  made  use  of  to  affix  temporary  floorings,  communicating 
with  oach  othor  by  strong  luhlrrs.  Out  of  the  Windows  he  projected  foor 
strong  l)oams  of  tinibrr,  ar.d  on  thoso  ho  oroctod  the  soaffolding;  therebj 
saving  all  that  would  bo   olhorwise  nocos^arj'  from  the  ground  to  the  part  ol 
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the  building  which  required  repair.  Competent  judges  agree  in  opinion  that 
he  executed  the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner — in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1836 — without  any  accident  whatever  having  occurred,  and  making  use 
of  very  few  new  stones  in  the  restoration. 

Cf(|>lain  Stothard,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  employed  on  the  Ordnance 
Surveyyifappened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the  accident  occurred, 
and  made  several  drawings  of  the  carved  works.  From  these  drawings  we 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  a  series  of  copies ;  and,  as  they  are  exceed- 
ingly  curious,  and  possess  great  interest,  it  is  necdless  to  apologise  for  laying 
the  whole  of  them  before  our  readers. 
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in  a  State  of  decay  *.  The  former  vary  in  height  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  seventy  feet,  and  are  divided  into  several  stories.  Their  general  diameter 
iB  between  eight  and  fifleen  feet.  The  door,  with  but  four  known  exceptions 
— Scattcry,  Clonmacnois,  Aghaviller,  and  Down  Tower  (the  latter  now  no 
more) — is  placed  at  a  height  from  the  ground  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  feet. 
In  8ome  instances  it  is  arched,  in  others  a  piain  oblong.  Its  position  varies, 
and  seems  to  have  been  of  no  consequence.  Each  floor,  exclusive  of  the 
basement  and  the  attic,  is  lit  by  a  singlc  window  ;  that  at  the  entrance  receives 

*  The  Map  of  IrcUnd  ittued  hj  tbe  **  Society  for  the  DifTuiion  of  Useful  Knowledge,*'  cnumeratet  1 18. 
Tbe  l»t  i»,  howeTer,  ezceedingly  incom-ct.  Wc  have  revited  it  with  no  inoontiderable  care,  and  belicT« 
tbe  cxiatiog  **  Round  Tovien*'  may  now  be  giren  aa  follows  : — 

p.  ptr/ect  witk  eitnicat  eap^np.  neurijf  perfect-i   imßfrfrct—%.  only  the  Mtamp—t  /oumdatioiu  on/jf — 
T.  rrmfrktihle  varirtif  in  the  conttrvction. 
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light  by  the  door,  and  the  upper  story,  (wiih  the  exception  of  two  towers  ii 
the  county  Kilkexmy,  which  have  six  each,)  is  lit  by  four  Windows,  whicl 
face  the  cardinal  points.  The  whole  structure  is  roofed  by  a  conical  arch  o 
mason-work.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  yariancc  between  the  genuinel; 
ancient  towers^  and  these  are  to  be  found  only  in  Kinneagh,  Ardmore,  Dysait 
and  Devenish:  we  reject  as  spurious  the  towers  of  Killossy,  Kevin* 
Kitchen,  and  Scerkieran.  Kinneagh  is  hcxagonal  at  base  and  rotun< 
above.  Ardmore  has  three  external  belts,  Dysart  one,  and  Devenish  ü 
as  we  have  shown,  sculptured  below  the  roof.  ClojTie  and  Kildare  hav 
rcceived,  in  modern  renovation,  crenellated  battlements,  and,  at  present,  Cloync 
Ardmore,  and  Clondalkin  possess  floors.  Cloyne  and  Castle-Dermot  are  al» 
now  used  as  belfrics  *. 

Their  origin  and  use  have  formed  a  subject  of  greatly  perplexed  inquiry 

*  Tue  buildiiig  of  tbe  Kuund  Towers,  as  will  be  imagined,  is  a  fertUe  theme  for  legendt ;  the  moi 
gcncral  une  is  tbat  each  was  built  in  one  uigbt.  We  hiTc  elscwhere  recorded  tome  of  the  aii^lar  tlMii 
still  currcDt  among  tbc  peacantrv.  Tbe  great  arcbitect  of  old  timet  it,  however,  styled  the  Gohan  8wr.  . 
writcr  in  tbc  Dublin  Pcnuy  Journal  has  presenred  somc  **  anecdotes  "  of  thit  "*•  wortby."  One  of  th*  ■• 
fttrikiug  conccrns  bis  ba%-ing  bcen  iuvited  over  to  England  to  build  a  palace  for  a  Biitith  ptince.  **  TUi  h 
undcrtook  to  do,  and  did ;  but  tbe  consummate  »kill  of  tbc  artist  had  nearl y  cott  bim  hb  life,  for  the  prian 
Struck  witb  tbc  matcblc&s  beauty  of  tbe  palace,  was  determined  tbat  it  tbould  stand  unrivallcd  ob  the  «Htl 
by  putting  tbc  arcbitect  to  doatb,  wbo  alouc  was  capablc  of  constructing  such  anotber,  afler  the  mooMSt  th 
building  rcceived  tbe  finisbing  toucbes  of  bis  skilful  band."  Tbe  Goban,  bowerer,  had  a  daughtcr-ia-Uw»  < 
njarvellüus  wisdom,  and  tnisting  to  bor  sagacity,  '*  in  an  interview  witb  bis  majcsty,  he  acqnaints  hia  lli 
tbc  building  was  bcing  complcted  ;  and  tbat  its  beauty  cxceeded  erer}  tbing  of  tbe  kiod  he  had  dooe  befoie ;  be 
tbat  it  could  not  bc  finisbed  wiibout  a  certain  instrument  wbicb  be  uofortunately  left  et  hoaie,  ead  I 
lequested  hie  royal  pemiisnon  to  return  for  it.  Tbe  king  would,  by  no  means,  consent  to  theCohea  8ms 
departure ;  but  anxious  to  have  tbe  vdificc  complcted,  he  was  willing  to  send  a  trnsty  meeseoger  inte  IidM 
for  tbat  instrument  upon  wbicb  tbc  finisbing  of  the  royal  edifice  depcndcd.  The  other  aMuicd  his  nnj^ 
tbat  it  was  of  so  mucb  importancc  tbat  be  would  not  entrust  it  into  tbe  bands  of  the  greeteet  of  hu  BM^ceVL 
subjects.  It  was  finally  arranged  tbat  tbe  king'i  eldest  son  should  procced  to  Rath  Gehen,  end,  opta  ^b 
ducing  bis  crcdcntials  to  the  lady  of  tbc  Castle,  receive  the  instrument  of  wbicb  she  had  the  keepinf»  a 
wbicb  tbe  Goban  Sacr  namcd  *  Cur-aii-aigh-an-cuim^  Upon  bis  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  yoang  priaee  % 
cccdcd  to  ftilßl  bis  crrand  ;  but  tbe  kuouing  mistress  of  Ratb  Goban,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  memm 
and  tbc  ambigiious  expressions  courbcd  under  tbe  name  of  the  pretended  instnimeut,  that  her  haahiaA  t 
faibcr-in-law  were  tbc  victims  of  somc  dccp  treacbery,  sbe  hade  him  welcome,  inquired  cloeely  after  h«alka 
friends,  and  told  bim  bc  should  have  tbe  object  of  bis  mission  when  be  had  refreahed  hinuelT  aftar  I 
fatigues  of  bis  long  joumcy.  Ik*guiled  by  tbc  »uavity  of  her  mannen  and  the  witdom  of  her  trerdt,  theparii 
complied  witb  her  invitation  to  rcuiaiii  all  night  at  Rath  Goban.  But,  in  the  midst  of  hia  •eciuilj'«  ^ 
donicstics,  faithful  to  tbc  call  of  their  mistrcss,  bad  bim  bound  in  cliains,and  led  to  the  dungeon  of  iWcaA^ 
Tbus  tbe  wisdom  of  tbc  (Joban  Sacr,  und  tbe  discrimination  of  his  daiightcr,  completety  beifled  the  t 
dcftigiis  of  tbc  king,  wbo  rcceived  intimation  tbat  bis  sou's  life  would  surely  atone  for  the  hloed  ef  the  i 
tcrts.  He  dismibsed  tbem  to  tbcir  native  country  laden  with  splendid  pretenta ;  and,  on  Iheir  tale  i 
Kath(ioban,  the  piincc  was  restored  to  liberty."  '*  But  tbc  name  of  tho  Geben  Seer,"  adda  theviM 
*'will  lire  wbilc  tho  Irisb  race  sball  rctain  tbcir  vemacular  tongue,  or  his  maximaef  wiadom  are  the«M^ 
of  uiilcttcrcd  Instruction.  I  have  not  learned  tbe  particular  pcriod  at  which  he  floorished,  bat  tiafiüaaaf* 
tbat  he  was  superior  to  all  his  contcmporarics  in  tbe  art  of  building  ;  cven  in  thet  darfc  ag 
communication  cxisicd  bclwccn  couutiies  not  i^o  rcmotcly  tituatcd,  biifame  extendcd  to  diataat  1 
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The  heads  and  other  Ornaments  formed  the  band  or  coping  at  the  top  of 
the  tower,  on  which  the  cone,  which  crowned  the  pillar,  stood.  The  heads 
were  over  each  window,  and  the  sculpture  between,  in  irregulär  order,  as 
exhibited  above.  They  were  found  originally  in  this  order,  and  were  not 
carelessly  and  irregularly  rcstored.  Only  one  head  and  a  very  small  part  of 
the  band  was  down  before  the  restoration,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
disturb  the  remaindcr  of  the  band*. 

The  height  of  the  tower  was  sixty-seven  feet  to  the  coping,  and  the 
cone  seventeen  feet ;  the  diameter  fifteen  feet  at  bottom,  thirteen  at  the  top. 
The  walls  are  built  of  hewn  stone ;  laid  as  regularly  as  they  could  have 
been  by  the  most  accomplished  architect  of  any  age  or  country.  In  the 
interior  the  work  is  rough ;  and  here  the  mortar  has  retained  its  great 
tenacity. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  supply  information  relative  to 
the  long-famed  and  far-famed  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  ;  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  frequently,  during  the  progress  of  cur 
work  f.  In  treating  the  subject  we  shall  necessarily  occupy  conaiderable 
Space ;  it  is  one,  however,  of  great  importance,  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
briefly  %,  Although,  formerly,  very  numerous,  not  more  than  about  eightj- 
three   towers    at    present    remain;    twenty  in  a  perfect,  and  sizty-three 

*  Some  of  the  adrocatcs  of  the  Christian  tbeorr,  on  looking  at  tbete  carvingt  and  at  tkoae  in  Cocvae** 
cbapcl  in  Cashel,  and  on  the  corbel  stones  in  the  interior  of  the  Ardmore  tower,  of  whidi  latt  ve  fpm  tiM 
specimens  in  vol.  i.  p.  279,  would  dcem  that  they  argue  a  Christian  period  of  erection.  WecoBfeMüe  cnaci 
sec  thcm  in  the  samo  light.  Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  all  the  other  aipimenU  on  the  R(N»4  tmmm 
question,  aud  looking  only  at  this,  we  feel  penuaded  tliat  no  olber  reaemblanee  ezUu  bettPecn  UM  4f> 
fercnt  sculpturcs  just  roentioned,  than  that  of  their  being  all  unnatnral  aod  grotesqae ;  a  chaimeter  which  wmf 
be  applied  to  all  ancient  sculpturcs  (not  classical)  from  the  Ganges  to  Yucatan.  The  Derraith  uiM— itt 
orc  ccruiuly  unlike  any thing  at  either  Ardinorc  or  Cashel.  A  question  fairlj  arisiog  out  of  this  Mkjsct  ii^ 
when  üid  grotesque  omameiiting  commence  and  originate.  Is  it  a  peculiarity  belooging  ooly  to 
architecture  t  Until  this  be  satisfacli  rily  answered,  these  sculpturet  will  afford  na  Tcry  littk  hdp  hl  ti 
inquiry.      But  into  this  subject  we  shall  presently  enter  more  minutely,  and  at  some  Wngth. 

t  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  information  here  Condensed,  we  are  indebted  to  J.  Windde,  Bi^ 
Cork,  author  of  <*  Ilistorical  and  Dcscriptire  Notices  "  of  that  city ;  a  gentleman,  who  has 
rcpeated  Obligation»,  by  kind  and  generous  assistance,  conceming  subjects  to  whkh  ho  has  dsvotff4 
time  and  attention.     Ilis  views  appear  to  us,  indeed,  conclubive ;  he  has  direated  hb  dotails  of  aU 
embellishmcnt ;  has  brought  a  clear  miod  to  bear  up»n  the  matter  ;  and  resU  hia  opinioos  upo« 
such  facta,  at  least,  as  are  to  be  ubtalncd. 

X  The  subject  has  of  late  derived  a  new  importance  from  recent  researches,  tho  resall  of 
disclosed  a  us€^  which  although  prerieusly  suspccted  by  one  writer,  was  oever  deemed  prohtUo  hy  «hott 
liad  given  it  any  attention.     That  amongst  other  purpoees  they  were  sepolchrally  aaed  is  nov  fhllj 
by  the  succcssivc  examinations  of  the  towers  of  Ardmore,  Cloyne,  Ardpatrick«  Cashel,  RoocfSft» 
Tnimmery,  Brechiu,  and  Abcmcthy  ;  at  all  which  placcs  human  remains,  and  in  somo  shtU% 
charcoal,  aniber,  and  ums,  have  been  found.     Yet  a  question,  wbether  these  discoteries  iafioalt  I 
l-'hristiau  seputture,  has  arisen  ;  aud  thus,  instead  of  adjusting,  they  only  seem  fhrther  tof  WsÜ  tht 
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being  claimed  adversely  for  pagans  and  Christians.  Whilst  upon  these  claims 
many  have  decided  very  dogmatically,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  them 
— these  decisions  notwithstanding — avowing  that  an  impenetrabh  veil  still 
hmngs  over  the  subject — that,  like  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx^  an  (Edipus  is 
wanting  to  expound  it.  Believing^  as  we  do,  that  the  fonnidable-looking 
problem  is  one  of  rather  easy  Solution,  we  are  not  consequently  of  those  who 
deem  its  perplexities  inexplicable.  We  believe,  in  fact,  in  their  heathen 
antiquity,  and  upon  grounds  which  we  shall  presently  submit  to  the  reader. 

In  1830  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  proposed  a  prize  for  a  satisfactory  essay 
OB  the  subject,  and  adjudicated  on  the  claims  of  two  writers,  who  delivered  in 
eaaays  advocating  opposite  opinions,  by  giving  prizes  to  both.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
one  of  the  victors,  afterwards  published  his  views,  which  were  on  the  heathen 
side  of  the  question ;  whilst  the  work  on  the  Christian  side,  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
remains  still  unpublished. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  Century  these  structures  had  excited  but  little 
attention.  Neither  Stanihurst,  Usher,  Ware,  Colgan,  O'Flaherty,  Keating, 
Bor  the  venerable  Charles  O'Connor,  had  bestowed  the  slightest  notice  on 
them.  In  the  seventeenth  Century,  Lynch,  Walsh,  and  Molyneux  alone 
recognised  their  existence.  In  speaking  of  them,  however,  they  feil  into  such 
abrardities  as  people  sometimes  will  who  have  no  guide  but  their  own  crude 
£uicie8  ;  no  record  being  at  band  to  aid  them. 

The  first  of  these,  Lynch,  ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Danes,  a  people 
who  left  no  similar  structure  either  in  their  own  country  or  in  any  of  their 
flumy  conquests  in  Britain,  Normandy,  or  Sicily.  Indeed,  they  possessed  no 
dominion  in  Ireland  beyond  the  walled  towns  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford, Cork,  and  Limerick,  after  they  had  become  christianised. 

Wright  (Louthiana)  adopted  Lynch 's  opinion,  and  adds  that  they  were 
oaed  as  beacons. 

Smith,  the  county  historian,  has  left  on  record  opinions  of  rather  a 
Gonflicting  character.  In  one  of  his  works  he  calls  them  Penitmtiaries,  in 
another  Beifries,  An  Irish  MS.,  seen  by  no  other  writer,  and  afterwards 
discredited  by  himself,  led  him  to  adopt  the  first  view.  The  remaining  joists 
of  two  Upper  floors  of  Ardmore  Tower,  which  he  mistook  for  beams  to  support 
bells,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  second  opinion. 

Doctor  Campbell  and  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  adhered  to  the  Peniteräiary 
lyttem,  and  assigned  their  era  to  the  ninth  Century. 

Harris,  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  County  Down,  thought  they  were 
Amduniie  Towers. 

0*Halloran,  the  Irish  historian,  and  Dr.  Milner,  adopted  the  same  opinion, 
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the  latter  conjecturing  that  they  were  built  witUn  a  centnrj  or  two  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Island,  and  that  they  were  copied  from  the  colanms  of  the 
Eastern  Anchorites  (Stylites).  Dr.  Lanigan  has,  howeyer,  well  and  tatiaftcto- 
rily  disposcd  of  Milner's  views. 

The  Reverend  E.  Ledwich  advocates  their  Danish  origuiy  the  mott  abtord 
of  all  the  theorics  that  have  been  adventured  upon.  For  this,  he  ttoops  to 
misrepresenting  his  favourite  Cambrensis,  who,  however,  ao  fiur  from  anertiDg 
that  they  were  of  Ostmanic  construction,  affirms  their  Irish  origin  in  the  wordt 
*'  more  patriae."  Elsewhere  this  inconsistent  antiquary  endearourt  to  proTe 
that  Cambrensis  saw  the  Irish  in  the  act  of  boilding  them. 

Morres  ('*  Origin  of  the  PiUar  Tower  ")  conjectured  that  they  were  repoa- 
taries  for  church  Utensils,  and  built,  between  the  fifth  and  aerenth  centmiM, 
by  monks  and  pilgrims  from  Greece  and  Rome,  who  accompanied  the  fint 
missionaries.  But  as  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  poaaessed  any  limilar 
structures,  where,  we  should  ask,  did  they  find  the  prototype  ?  He  tart 
their  architectural  style  is  "  Greek  and  Roman,  strongly  participating  of  the 
Gothic  character,  the  link  that  combines  theae  orders."  Gothic  in  the  fiiUi 
Century,  and  a  connecting  link  too  between  Greek  and  Roman  architecture ! 

Mr.  Petrie,  as  far  as  we  can  leam  of  his  Essay,  regards  them  mm  belfriet, 
and  agrces  in  some  measure  with  the  opinion  of  Morres,  that  they  were  repo- 
sitaries  for  valuablcs  bclonging  to  the  adjacent  churchea  and  monasteries. 

Mr.  Gough,  (in  Archaeologia,)  thought  they  were  Christian  minarets,  nsed 
before  the  introduction  of  bells  to  call  the  people  to  prayer. 

Shea  (Hist.  Cathcdral  of  Kilkenny)  thinks  they  were  monuments  i 
morating  tlic  principal  founders  of  christianity  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
time  symbolical  of  the  doctrinc  of  immortality. 

Mr.  William  Willcs,  of  Cork,  a  member  of  the  South  Munster  Antiqi] 
Society,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  given  this  subject  much  consideratioiiy 
supposcK  them  to  havc  been  episcopal  indexes,  that  is,  erected  to  point  oot 
cathcdral  churches.  But,  if  so,  where  were  the  indexes  of  Lismore,  Fcni» 
Emly,  Cong,  Clonfcrt,  Ross,  &c. ;  or  why  build  them  on  sites  non-epiaoopal, 
as  at  Ram  Inland,  Trummery,  Dysert,  Ardpatrick,  Brigown,  or  Kenneagh? 

Anothcr  Icarned  member  of  the  same  society,  who,  in  a  commnnicatioa 
])ublished  in  the  Arch(Polo(/ist,  subscribes  himself  **  Quidam/'  toggcila 
that  these  buildings  might  haye  been  used  for  celebrating  the  obwqiiiet  of 
docoased  bishops  and  chicftains,  as  the  word  Torr^  a  Tower,  and  7Wm,  a 
waking  of  tho  dead,  would  indicatc.  But  there  is  more  of  imaginatioB  than 
piobabilily  in  this  conjocturo. 

In  tliis  1>rirf  analysis  of  opinions.  on  the  Christian  aide,  we  hare  aeen  tliat 
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the  leading  theories  are  in  favour  of  these  structures  having  beeu  either  erected 

aa  Pemientiary  and  Anekorite  retreats,  or  as  Beifries.     But  if  foz  the  former 

purpose,  there  was  no  necessity  for  raising  them  to  so  great  an  elevation,  and 

of  such  materials;  whilst  the  adjoining  churches  were  low  and  small  and  many 

of  them  of  timber,     It  is  true  that  Anchoritism  did  greatly  prevail  in  early 

Ireland^  but  the  reclnse  selected  far  humbler  retreats  than  lofty  towers.     We 

haye  still  near  many  of  onr  older  churches  small  cells,  which  served  them  as 

hermitageSy  as  at  Ardfert^  Scattery^  and  Glendalough.     The  cell  of  Declan  at 

Ardmore — ^his  residence  in  life,  his  grave  in  death,  still  subsists  and  is  called 

the  Bcnachan,    The  cell  of  Marianus  Scotus  was  a  similar  lowly  building. 

Sunt  Bemard  mentions  that  Saint  Malachy^  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the 

twelfth  Century,  applied  in  his  youth  for  instruction  to  a  solitary  named 

Jmarui,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  near  the  cathedral  of  that  city.     Belonging 

to  Lismore  church  was  an  Anchorite  whose  lands  were  not  inconsiderable ; 

Omith's  Wat^ord)  yet  at  Lismore  there  was  no  round  tower.     But  although 

the  towen  wem  assuredly  not  erected  for  the  reception  of  Anchorites,  yet  in 

ÄÄer  ages  some  few  of  them  may  have  been  used  by  these  people  for  their 

penitential  abodes.     Such  was  the  case  with  the  Turaghan  Ancoire  (the  Fire 

Tower  of  the  Anchorite)  on  Holy  Island,  in  the  Shannon.     The  name  refers 

^  once  to  its  original  pagan  and  subsequent  Christian  use.     Harris  mentions 

^e  tradition  that  an  Anchorite  lived  at  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Drumlahan,  in 

Cavan,  which  on  that  account  retained  the  name  of  Cloich- Ancoire,  or  the 

«tone  building  of  the  Anchorite. 

Bdfries. — Probability  is  not  in  favour  of  their  having  been  originally 

^^iscdfor  this  purpose  ;  their  y&nn,  as  well  as  their  Separation  and  distance  from 

the  church,  being  so  unHke  to  the  belfries  of  all  other  countries.     As  at  periods 

«>xig  subsequent  to  their  foundation,  in  some  few  instances,  they  may  have 

>>eeii  availed  of  by  hermits,  so  in  others  a  bell  may  have  been  suspended ;  this 

^Äs  been  the  case  at  Cloyne  for  the  last  150  years,  and  at  Castledermot.     In 

Öie  Irish  Annais,  after  the  introduction  of  belfries  into  Ireland  at  the  close  of 

the  ninth  Century,  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the  Cloichteach  or  Campanile. 

*^  iß  expressly   distinguished   from   the   Turaghan  or   Fidneimhedh.      The 

Cloichteach  or  Clochier  seems  to  have  been  generally  of  timber,  as  mention 

^^Utt  of  some  of  them  having  been  consumed  by  fire.     These  buildings  so 

J^rded,  are  placed  in  localities  where  no  round  tower  appears  to  have  ever 

teen;  as  at  Slane,  Clonard,  Emly,  Telcha,  &c.     We  have  still  subsisting  two 

specimens  of  the  Cloichteach  at  Cashel — the  earliest  structures  of  the  kind 

probably  in  Ireland ;  they  stand  at  either  side,  and  form  part  of  Cormac's 

chapel,  a  structure  of  the  ninth  Century ;    are  square,  and  built  with  well 
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cut  stones.     A  round  tower  of  very  difFerent  stone  and  architecture,  built 

in   layers  not   horizontal ,    Stands   several   yards  north  of  these  stnictaret. 

If  its  purpose  had  been  that  of  a  beliry^  there  was  scarcely  anj  necessity  for 

building  thc  two  towers  just  mentioned.     A  similar  instante  of  a  round  tower 

near  a  squarc    stceple   occurs    at   Swords,  and 

at  Dcvcnish.     We  have,  adjoining  several  othcr 

towers,  old   churches  with    bell   gables;   as   at 

Donaghmore,    Kilicullen,    Tulloherin,    Kilree, 

Fertagh,  &c.       These    would    not   have   been 

thought  necessary  if  the  round  tower  had  been 

a  belfry. 

Their  Situation  next  to  churches,  (keeping 
out  of  view,  however,  their  severance  and  Iso- 
lation from  them,)  it  is  which  has  mainly 
led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  they  wcre 
the  works  of  Christian  Ecclesiastics.  But  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Weld,  "  it  might  be  stated 
conversely,  perhaps  with  as  much  propriety,  that  the  churches  were  buih 
contiguous  to  thc  towers ; "  and  he  illustrates  this  by  the  well-known  dis- 
position  manifestcd  by  the  early  Christian  missionaries  to  accommodate  their 
worship  to  that  of  their  pagan  proselytes ;  amongst  many  evidenccs  of  which 
was  the  eager  appropriation  of  heathen  temples  and  places  consecrated  to 
their  gods,  to  Christian  uses. 

But  to  US  an  insupcrablc  diificulty  in  the  Christian  theory,  lies  in  the 
consideration  as  to  the  source  whence  the  supposed  Christian  founders  derived 
this  peculiar  style  of  building — whcrc  they  found  a  prototype.  They  are 
unlikc  any  structure  in  use  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  any  other  countzy,  aad 
it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  growth  or  inrentioii 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  missionaries.  Again,  if  they  were  stnictures  appertain- 
ing  to  the  Irish  church,  is  it  not  more  than  surprising  that  none  of  the  many 
Irish  missionaries  who  crowded  into  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
where  they  built  churches  and  monastcries,  ever  thought  of  erecting  round 
towers  in  any  land  of  their  missionary  labours  i  Neithcr  Columba  nor  Adam- 
nan  built  any  in  lona,  nor  did  Aedan,  Finian,  nor  Colman,  who  aucceaÜTely 
governcd  as  bishops  at  Lindisfarne.  We  find  none  at  Glaatonbury,  an  code- 
siastical  colony  of  Irishmen.  Fridolin,  who  founded  ao  many  ckurcket,  al 
Poiticrs,  Strasburg,  &c.,  built  no  tower,  neither  did  Fingen  at  Mets»  nor 
Gerard  at  Toul,  nor  Gallus  at  Saint  Gairs,  nor  Marianus  at  Ratiabon.  Nor»  ob 
thc  other  band,  at  a  time  when  the  pious  and  the  learned  flocked  in  crowdt 
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to  the  Irish  shores ;  when  it  waa  usual  to  say  of  a  learned  man  who  was  missing 

OD  the   Continent,   "  Amandatus  est  ad  disciplinam  in  Hibemia/'  did  any 

of  these  pilgrims — and  many  of  them  were  royal,  and  noble, 

and  religious  fonnders,  canght  by  the  mania  for  tower-build- 

ing  then  said  to  be  prevalent  in  Ireland-^import  the  idea  into 

hit  own  country,  and  there  re-erect  a  structure  so  admired  in 

the  insula  tanctorum  et  doctorum  ;  neither  Gildas,  Dunstan, 

Saint  Cuthbert,  Saint  David,  nor  Alfred,  thought  of  building 

one  in   England.     We  have,  it  is  truc,   a  solitary  round 

lower  head  as  a  pinnacle  on  Saint  Peter's   at  Oxford,  and 

a  triangular-headed  window,  as  in  the  Court  of  Requests  at  West- 
minster  ;  but  beyond  those  we  have  few  other  efforts  at  copying  even 
portions  of  the  details  of  so  striking  and  prevalent  a  form  seen  and 
wondered  at  by  so  many  Alumni  and  visiters  from  the  Sister  Island. 
In  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  &c.,  the  case  is  the  same. 
Added  to  their  vicinity  to  churches,  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  and  others  insist  upon  the  pre- 
■ence  of  Christian  emblems  on  the  doorways 
of  Donaghmore,  Antrim,  and  Brechin  Towers 
(that  is,  in  three  instances  amongst  sixty- 
three  of  these  buildings!)  as  conclusive  evi- 
dente as  to  the  whole.  Nevcrtheless,  this  is 
but  a  small  number  to  decidc  such  a  question, 
when  besides  it  is  contradicted  by  the  gene- 
ric  name  of  the  towers,  so  redolcnt  of  igni- 
colism — ^by  their  oriental  character  and  similarity,  their  antique  Pelasgic  archi- 

tectural  features,  and  the  finding  within  them 
remains  of  unquestionable  pagan  sepulture. 
And  after  all,  two  of  these  boasted  instances 
of  Christian  decoration  are  of  more  than 
doubtful  authority.  The  Donaghmore  sculp- 
tures,  Miss  Beauford  (Trans.  R.  I.  Acad.) 
has  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  comparatively 
modern  ;  and  with  regard  to  Brechin,  as  the 
sculptured  stones  form  part  of  a  wall  which 
closes  up  the  original  door,  the  present  door 
being  confessedly  of  a  later  date,  we  are 
coerced  either  to  admit  that  Brechin  Tower 
originally   built   without   a   door   at  all,   or   that  the  sculptures  now 
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omamenting  the  space  which  it  once  occupied^  are  the  addition  of  a  more 
recent  age.  Whether  the  cross  on  the  Antrim  door  may  not  have  been 
the  work  of  pious  medisval  Christians^  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It  ia 
certain  that  the  early  Ecclesiastics,  in  appropriating  to  themselres  the  old  pagan 
places  of  worship  everjrwhere,  took  care,  very  generally,  to  impose  emblemsof 
their  religion  on  the  converted  structures.  Thns,  in  the  Saracenic  mosqnet 
of  Sicily^  now  used  as  churches,  we  find  Christian  devices  set  up  beside 
Arabic  sentences  from  the  Koran.  The  Pantheon  at  Rome,  originally  a 
Mithratic  temple,  has  been  similarly  Christianized ;  why,  then,  may  we  not 
assume  that  the  Mithratic  templcs  of  Antrim,  Donaghmore,  &c.,  receired  a 
similar  care  from  the  successors  of  the  old  Sabian  priests. 

A  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  Christianity  of  the  towers  lies  in 
the  total  silcnce  of  all  Irish  hagiography  with  respect  to  them.  It  is  natural 
to  believe  that  had  any  one  of  them  been  constructed  by  saint  or  bishop,  we 
should  find  some  record  of  the  fact  amongst  the  ^*  Acta  Sanctorum."  Smith, 
undoubtedly,  (Hist.  Cork)  pretends  that  the  Munster  annals  record  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Kinneagh  in  1015.  His  extract  states  that  the  army  of  Kian 
passing  near  that  Tower,  then  being  built  by  Saint  Mocholmog,  drank  up  tke 
milk  of  the  workmen  ;  but  the  original  does  not  Warrant  his  reading.  The 
passage  has  it  ''  Dolodar  haine  na  saor  bhi  togbail  Tempoll  Mocholmog**  i.  e. 
'^  They  drank  the  milk  of  the  workmen  who  were  building  the  Chttrch  of 
Mocholmog." 

Indeed,  so  far  from  the  remains  of  our  literature  which  have  been  hitkerto 
examined  afibrding  a  testimony  of  the  Christian  origin  of  the  towers,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  few  notices  obtained  mention  them  under  the  name 
of  Turaghan  and  Feidh  nemedh,  making,  however,  no  record  of  their  «recfioii,  erm, 
or  use:  some  proof  surely  of  their  high  antiquity.  One  of  the  earliest  eventi  oF^ 
Irish  history,  the  overthrow  of  the  Firbolg  power  by  the  Danaana,  is  atated 
to  have  occurred  at  a  place  called,  from  the  vicinity  of  towers,  Mwgh  TViyvCfcr 
na  bh  Fomorach  (the  piain  of  the  Fomorian  Tower).  Tor  inis  (Tory  Island^ 
the  Island  of  the  Tower,  is  also  noticed  at  a  like  early  period,  and  so  is  the 
Tower  of  Temur  or  Tara,  &c.  The  annals  of  the  four  Masters,  at  898, 
mention  the  Turaghan  Angcoire,  the  Fire  Tower  of  the  Anchorite,  at  Innii- 
cailtre,  or  Holy  Island,  already  mentioned.  The  Ulster  annals  at  996  say  that 
lightning  destroyed  Armagh,  sparing  neither  the  infirmaries,  the  cathedra!, 
the  Erdam,  nor  the  Fedneamead.  The  same  has  Tigemach  at  that  year, 
exccpt  for  Erdam  he  Substitutes  Cloichteach  (a  belfry).  Of  the  erection  of 
churches  wo  have  abundant  mention  in  thesc  annals,  whilst  of  the  towers  we 
have  only  those  just  given,  and  comparing  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
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retpecdre  buildings^  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that^  did  these  towers  appcr- 
Uin  to  tbe  same  era  with  the  churchef,  the  annak  would  not  have  been  so 
silent  regarding  them — a  further  evidence  in  our  estimation  of  their  extreme 
antiquity. 

The  traditional  and  legendary  notices  are  equally  in  ÜEtvour  of  our  view. 
Cambrensis  relates  a  tradition  of  an  ancient  city  which  had  been,  ages  pre- 
rioosly,  boried  beneath  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  states  that  the 
fithennen  in  serene  weather  were  wont  to  point,  in  passing,  to  the  round 
towers  "  in  the  waves  beneath  them  shining."  The  bardic  history  Supports 
thia  antique  tradition,  by  affirming  that  Lough  Neagh  burst  forth  suddenly  in 
the  reign  of  Lugad  Lamh  dearg,  or  about  the  year  586  A.c.  Populär  report 
at  the  present  day  relates  that  these  towers  were  universally  built  in  ane  night 
by  some  holy  man  or  other.  This  legend  curiously  enough  corresponds  with 
that  preTalent  in  India  conceming  the  cavern  temples  of  Elephanta,  Salsette, 
Ellora,  &c.,  and  in  Mexico,  regarding  the  mysterious  cities  of  Palenque  and 
Copan.  The  vemacular  name  still  used,  Ciücagh  or  Golcagh,  is  a  Compound 
of  two  sacred  words,  meaning  fire  and  the  divinity.  Its  root  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hindoo  Coill,  from  Chalana  to  bum,  and  hence  probably  our  Irish 
Ci7/,  now  applied  to  a  church.  Coupled  with  the  ancient  names  of  Turaghan  or 
Aidhne  (the  Tower  of  Fire,  or  the  Fire  of  the  Circle,  i.  e.  the  sun),  and  Fidh 
meimedh  a  gnomon  or  celestial  index,  as  given  in  the  annals  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  indicative  of  the  original  paganism  of  the  structures.  But  we  see  this 
reference  to  their  connexion  with  sun-worship  and  the  sacred  fire  still  further 
bome  out  in  the  particular  names  of  several  of  them ;  thus,  Agh-a-doe^  the  field  of 
fire,  Tegh-a-doe^  the  fire  house,  Ard-doe  (the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardmore 
Tower)  the  height  of  fire,  Kenneph,  the  chief  fire,  Liuk,  a  fire,  Fertoffh,  the 
lepulchral  fire-tower.  It  was  anciently  called  Fertagh  na  Guara,  or  of  the 
Cabiri,  Ghebers,  or  Gaurs,  i.  e,  fire-worshippers.  At  Rattoo,  in  Kerry,  we  have 

a  number  of  denominations  of  adjoin- 
ing  lands  pointing  out  their  possession 
by  these  Graurs. 

The  worship  of  fire  by  the  ancient 
Irish  is  a  fact  sufficiently  vouched  by 
the  Irish  annals  and  Saints'  lives,  as 
well  as  by  existing  practices  on  the 
eye8ofMay,Midsummer,&c.  Itsvota- 
ries  were  divided  into  two  sects,  one 
which  lighted  the  sacred  fire  in  the  open  temple,  as  at  Gall-ti-mor  (the 
Hame  of  the  great  circle),  GalUBaiUe  (the  flame  of  the  Community),  &c. ; 
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and  the  other  which  enclosed  it  in  the  Sun-Toioer  (TWo^Aon)  or  in 
low  over-arched  buildings,  such  as  the  Boens,  the  cells  at  CaU-erouSy 
&c.  The  tower  and  low  Square  temple  were  equally  common  to  the  Persians, 
with  whom^  as  well  as,  indeed^  with  most  of  the  other  early  pagan  nations, 
fire  or  the  sun  formed  a  main  object  of  adoration.  In  India  the  presiding 
genius  of  fire  is  still  named  Affni,  a  name  curiously  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  Irish  tower,  Tur-aghan  or  Aidkne,  being  pronounced  nearly  as  Affni, 
And  the  columnar  temples  belonging  to  the  ancient  worship  of  that  dement 
still  subsist  there.  The  similarity  of  name  and  design  led  Vallancey  to 
recognisc  the  almost  idcntity  of  the  wcstern  and  oriental  towers ;  and  he  it 
was  who  first  announced  the  real  origin  and  purpose  of  the  former^  so  long 
involved  in  darkness.  He  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  ablest  wxiters 
on  Irish  antiquities  that  have  hitherto  appeared ;  by  Webb,  Weld,  O'Conor, 
Lanigan,  Dalton,  O'Brien,  Beauford,  Moore,  and  Betham,  who  agree  in 
their  adscription  as  stm  temples ;  whilst  O'Brien  and  Betham  only  hesitate  in 
supposing  that  au  were  ßre  temples.  Their  sepulchral  purpose  was  only 
guessed  at  by  O'Brien.  Sir  William  Betham  is  cognizant  of  it  by  the  dis- 
coveries  recently  made. 

Independently  of  language,  the  similarity  of  structure  above  alluded  to 
would  have  supposed  an  identity  of  design,  and  offered  groimd  for  a  reason- 
able  presumption  of  analogous  purpose.  We  know  that  the  Indian  towers 
were  Mithratic,  that  is,  consecrated  to  solar  worship ;  and  therefore,  and  fbr 
the  other  reasons  mentioned,  derived  from  language  and  similarity,  we  are  -« 
coerced  to  consider  those  of  Ireland  as  similar. 

We  cannot  hcre  be  expccted  to  open  up  the  question  of  early  Iristsc 
colonisation,  but  those  acquainted  with  Irish  and  Asiatic  antiquities,  are  wddj 
aware  of  the  many  analogies  in  language,  religion,  letters,  architectore  an^^ 
usages,  between  Ireland  and  the  cradle  of  mankind.  The  Cabiric  religion  lun^ 
left  vestiges  in  Ireland,  by  which  a  connexion  between  that  country,  throng^^-^ 
Chaldea  and  Persia,  with  India,  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  In  the 
form  of  the  structures  under  consideration  we  perceive  an  evidence  of 
Nearly  all  the  Mithratic  (t.  e.  the  solar)  temples  were  roiund,  varying  as  i 
may  in  proportions  and  detail,  from  the  Polygar  Pagoäa,  to  the  Bon 
Pantheon.  Hyde  has  given  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  Eastem  structures,  w^Efl 
its  four  Upper  Windows  emitting  volumes  of  smoke.  Maurice  (Indian  Ant&j^y 
vol.  ii.)  says  that  with  the  Bramins  the  Pyreia  were  round. 

Lord  Valentia  was  particularly  Struck  by  the  resemblance  which  Zk^ 
obscrved  between  two  round  towers  at  Bhaugulpore,  in  India,  and  thosf  ^^^ 
Ireland.     The  doors  were  elevated  ;  there  were  four  Windows  mt  top,  and  I 
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roofs  were  arched  with  stone.   One  of  these  towers  is  nearly  that  of  Kenneagh 
(Cork)  reversed,  the   one  being  hexagonal  at  base,  the  Eastem  tower  at 


•ummit.  In  the  silence  of  history^  and  tradition  too,  with  respect  to  the  latter 
bnildings,  the  similarity  is  further  carried  out.  All  that  is  known  of  them 
ift,  that  they  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion, 

Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Polygars  of  India,  says  that  they  retain  the  old 
reliffion  ;  and  he  describes  their  pagodas  as  buildings  of  a  cylindrical  or  round- 
tower  shape^  with  their  tops  either  pointed  or  trnncated,  frequently  oma- 
mented  with  a  ball  stuck  on  a  spike,  intended  to  represent  the  «SuTi^-^an  emblem 
of  the  deity  of  the  place. 

The  firc  temples  of  Sort,  according  to  Hanway,  arc  round,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  height^  and  about  thirty  in  diameter. 

CaucasuSy  the  country  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  whence  our  Scoto-Iberians  of 
Ireland  once  issued^  abounds  in  round-tower  temples.  Klaproth  mentions 
a  lofty  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  close  to  an  Inguishan  village,  with 
a  conical  roof,  and  the  door  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  Damghan  in  Khorassan,  is  a  tower  of  similar  character. 
Franklin  mentions  some  of  the  like  towers  he  had  seen  in  Mandukan. 

Amongst  the  rnins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  the  pile  called  AI  Kasr,  or  the 
Palace,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  round-towers  ;  this  we  merely  notice  in 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  buildings  of  a  round-tower  shape.  A  Macedonian 
coin,   mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  affords  further  evidence  in  confirraation. 
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Major  Keppcl  has  given  a  drawing  of  a  tower  which  he  saw  near  the  Tigris, 
(in  the  ancient  Babylonia)  which,  he  correctly  says,  **  shows  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  thosc  ancient  columns  so  common  in  Ireland."  Fire  was  ancientlj 
adored  extensively  in  all  this  country.  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syrid)  informs  us  that 
the  most  solemn  feast  of  the  ancient  Syrians  was  that  of  fire,  celebrated  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  holden  at  Hierapolis,  whither  people  flocked  from  Arabia, 
PhoDnicia,  and  Babylonia  to  worship. 

The  Giant's  Tower  at  Gozo  (Malta)  is  a  circular  bnilding,  of  that  branch  of 
the  Cyclopic  style  of  architecture  callcd  the  Polygonal.  It  is  built  of  largc 
masses  of  stone,  and  "  its  history  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity."  Human 
bones  have  been  found  about  it.     (Clarke*s  "  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World.") 

The  round  sepulchral  towers  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  found  at  Cucamella, 
&c.,  form  another  very  curious  and  interesting  link  in  the  chain  which 
connects  our  towers  with  those  of  India, 

llie  Sardinian  Nuragtji^  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  still  Standing, 
are  of  so  essentially  sepulchral  a  character,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Island 
they  are  called  "  Domu  de  Orcu,*^  or  house  of  death.  They  are  roundj  conical, 
generally  about  sixty  feet  in  hcight,  and  of  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  to  be 
attributed  to  Norax,  the  Iberian  coloniser  of  the  Island,  or  to  the  Etruscans. 
Their  characteristics  partake  so  largely  of  those  of  our  towers,  that  a  wriler 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview  observes,  "  there  are,  we  believe,  structures 
of  a  similar  dcscription  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  which  country  is  supposed 
also  to  have  been  colonised  from  Iberia."  Beneath  them  are  passages  and 
Chambers,  in  «ome  of  which  urns,  fragments  of  terra-cotta,  &c.,  have  been 
found. 

The  Tower  of  Allaior,  in  Minorca,  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Sardinian 
Nuraggi ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  passage  to  the  suminit 
winds  on  the  outside,  whilst  in  the  Sardinian  structure  it  is  carried  in  the 
inside,  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Silius  relates  that  a  perpetual  fire  burned  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Cadiz ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  fragment  of  a  stone  tower,  built  by  Tyrian 
colonists,  remained  at  that  place.  The  Greeks  called  it  the  Pillar  of 
Hercules. 

Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  Hyperborean  Island  and  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
mentions,  in  his  dcscription  of  the  Sacred  Grove,  a  singuIar  temple,  of 
round  form,  endowed  with  many  gifts.  The  identity  of  this  Hyperborean 
Island  has  been  variously  claimed ;  and  our  Irish  antiquaries  amongst  others 
have,  on  no  slight  grounds,  assumed  it  to  be  Ireland.  Whether  the  Rowtd 
Temple  be  a  tower,  or  an  open  circle  of  upright  pillar  stones,  of  courte 
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thcrc  is  no  detennining.  The  rotund  form  was  certainly  a  favourite  with 
thc  ancient  Irisb.  Their  raths  or  dwellings^  their  caims^  their  tiimuli,  as 
well  as  temples,  whether  towers  or  circles  of  pillar  stones^  were  of  that 
figure.  St.  Evin,  a  writer  of  the  6th  Century,  who  wrote  a  life  öf  Saint 
Patrick,  mcntions  a  prediction  by  a  Druid  of  one  wbo  would  come  to 
Ireland,  whose  bouses  would  be  like  tbose  of  the  Romans,  narrow  and 
angular,  "  A  striking  evidence,"  rcmarks  a  writer  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Templemore,  that  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
Island  no  angular  buildings  were  known. 

Language,  and  similarity  in  form  and  in  purpose,  are  then,  we  contend, 
most  satisfactorily  and  powerfully  in  favour  of  their  heathen  origin,  and  from 
what  has  preccdcd  we  can  have  little  hcsitation  in  assuming  that  most, 
perbaps  all,  were  at  once  temples  of  the  Sun,  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire, 
indexes  to  denote  the  solstices,  equinoxcs,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  Gnomons,  by  which  the  shadow  of  that  Sun,  (of  which  tbcy  were  the 
temples,)  indicatcd  the  Rathas,  or  seasons  of  the  year.  From  their  siunmits 
also  the  people  were  summoned,  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  or  horns,  to 
worship  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  served  the  purpose  of  minarets.  Added  to 
these  various  uses,  many  of  them  were  also  sepulchral,  like  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  which  were  Sun-temples,  as  well  as  burial  places.  The  Irish,  like 
other  ancient  heathen  nations,  buried  their  dead  within  the  precincts  of  their 
most  hallowed  fanes ;  human  remains  have  been  found  interred  within  the 
Druidical  circle,  and  beneath  the  Cromleach. 

The  rccent  researches  conducted  in  1841  by  Messrs.  Odell,  Abell,  Uackett, 
Wall,  Horgan,  and  Windele,  by  which  nine  of  these  structures  have  beenexa- 
mined,  have  established  the  sepulchral  character  of  many  of  the  Irish  Towers. 
In  thebaseof  the  Tower  of  Ardmore  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  were  found 
deposited  in  a  bed  of  sifted  earth.  Above  this  was  a  floor  of  concrete,  over  which 
were  four  succcssive  layers  of  large  stones,  closely 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  over  these  was  laid  another 
floor  of  smoothed  concrete.  Here  a  care  andprecau- 
tion  were  displayed,  indicating  the  importance  of 
the  personages  interred,  whilst  the  absence  of  any 
remains  of  coffin,  or  crosier,  or  ring,  or  other  Orna- 
ment, afforded  a  fair  presimiption  that  the  deceased 
were  not  Christian.  Three  skeletons  have  been 
found  in  the  base  of  Cloyne  Tower.  Human 
remains  were  also  discovered  in  the  Tower  of  Bam  Island  (Antrim).  Similar 
discoveries  have  been  recently  made  in  the  Tower  of  Roscrea,  by  E.  Wall,  Esq., 
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of  that  town.  The  Tower  of  Dromboe  has  been  submitted  to  a  like  exami- 
natlon.  In  tliis^  at  several  feet  below  a  deposit  of  rubbish,  earth,  hmnan 
bones,  horns,  and  stones,  which  had  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  a  concrete 
floor,  sihiilar  to  that  found  in  the  towers  of  Ardmore,  Cloyne,  Boscrea,  &c., 
was  reached.  Beneath  this  was  found  a  Stratum  of  dark  loamy  earth,  ander 
which,  even  with  the  foundation  of  the  building,  lay  a  skeleton  nearly  perfect 
Of  the  skull  a  cast  has  been  taken  for  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society. 
But  what  beyond  all  question  decides  the  Paganism  of  these  buüdings  iß  the 
discovery  of  an  um,  in  the  Tower  of  Timahoe,  and  of  fragments  of  otherB  in 
those  of  Brechin  and  Abernethy,  in  Scotland;  in  the  latter,  beside  a  portion 
of  an  um  of  (jfreen  clay,  Mr.  Black,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Brechin, 
says  that  bones  were  got  laid  below  flat  stones ;  thus  in  the  same  sepulchre 
exhibiting  cremation  and  inhumation  together,  as  has  been  found  in  Etmscan 
tombs.  These  discoveries  justify  the  name  of  one  of  the  Irish  towert, 
Fertagh^  the  sepulchral  fire-tower  ;  and  clearly  assimilate  those  structores  to 
the  Nuraggi,  the  Gozo  Tower,  the  Dagobas  of  Ceylon,  and  other  most 
ancient  structures  appertaining  to  Sun  worship. 

It  is  Said  that  large  brazen  and  iron  trumpets  have  been  found  in  andnear 
several  of  thcm.  Dr.  Pocock  saw  a  long  trumpet  of  iron,  which  was  dug  up 
from  the  bottom  of  one  of  them.  The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  (1742,)  states 
that  two  silver  images  were  found  under  a  tower ;  they  were  three  inches  in 
height,  reprcsenting  men  in  armour,  each  holding  a  small  golden  spear  in  his  . 
band.    O'Brien  has  looked  on  these  as  idols. 

Vallancey,  in  one  of  his  works,  informs  us,  that  he  **  had  cansed  the  floor^ 
of  many  to  be  opened,  and  ashes  of  bumt  wood  have  been  found,  the  remains  o^^ 
the  perpetual  fire  kept  buming  in  the  bottom,  in  honour  of  the  Deity»  tli^t^ 
Sun."  This  curiously  coincides  with  the  discovery  of  small  fragments  <^3 
charcoal  at  the  extemal  base  of  the  Round  Tower  of  Cashel,  in  SeptembeKrz 
1841,  by  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  Mr.  Abell,  and  Mr.  Windele,  when  diggini^B 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  foundation. 

In  arguing  against  the  original  construction  of  the  Tower  by  Chiistia^^B 
we  endeavoured  to  show  the  probabüity  that  the  early  missionaries,  in  tL^j^ 
desire  for  possessing  themselves  of  the  Fagan  fanes,  erected  their  churches  <2b 
their  sites,  or  immediately  adjoining ;  and  this,  on  their  part,  was  an  ü^ 
highly  politic.  Those  temples  stood  in  populous  and  recognised  localitic 
and,  as  such,  were  dcsirable  to  the  missionary ;  besides,  in  choosing 
situations,  they  encountered  Paganism  in  its  strongholds.  We  shall 
out  that  argument  with  the  Statement  of  a  few  facta,  exhibiting  the 
very  unequivocally,  and  thus  strengthening  our  entire  case. 
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At  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  we  have,  at  the  present 
day,  a  Church  and  a  Cromleac  within  the  same  inclosure.  At  Kilmelched  or 
(Kerry)  is  another  church,  very  ancient,  standing  within  a  short  distance  of 
an  old  Ogham  inscribed  Phallic  hole-stone,  and  several  stone-roofed  crypts  or 
Mithratic  temples.  At  Saint  Olan's  (Cork),  in  the  burial-ground,  Stands  an 
Ogham  inscribed  stone ;  several  others  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ud  near  it  is  a  highly  venerated  holy  well,  At  Temple  Brien  (Cork)  a 
Phallus  12  feet  high  Stands  within  a  few  feet  of  the  old  church.  At  Ard- 
more  (Waterford)  we  have  the  original  Pagan  character  of  the  place  more 
•trongly  marked.  Within  the  area  of  the  ancient  Church,  on  the  cliflf,  is  a 
celebratcd  holt/  well.  Lower  down,  on  the  Strand,  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
Tolmens,  beneath  which,  annually,  a  ceremony  typical  of  regeneration  is  per- 
formed  by  hundreds.  And  again,  within  the  Church  of  Saint  Declan  was 
discovered,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Windele,  a  fragment  of  an  Ogham  inscription, 
whiUt  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  Stands  the  Turraghan,  the  most  beautiful 
Tower  in  Ireland.  At  Ardpatrick  (Limerick)  are  the  remains,  1 1  feet  in 
height,  of  another  Round  Tower,  and  beside  it  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Church.  Hcre  also  have  we  another  holy  iceU,  efficacious  in  the  eure  of 
cattle.  But  what  is  even  strenger  to  our  purpose,  this  place  is  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  Life  of  Saint  Patrick,  as  a  hill  sacred  to  the  Sun,  "  In  australi 
regione  Momoni®  Desiorum  Australium,  metatus  est  erigendae  ecclesise  locum 
in  quodam  coUe,  qui  proinde  nominis  usurpationem  ab  eo  desumens  Ard 
pairicAy  i.e.,  Collis  Patricii,  nuncupatur  (pro  ard  yrian,  vel  Grianard  quo 
gaudebat  antiquitus)  ;  ubi  in  veneratione  habetur  Lapis,  qui  Lapis  Patricii 
Tocatur,  sed  vir  Belial  Derbhallus  ei  se  opposuit,"  &c.  (Rerum  Hib.  vol.  ii. 
page  150.)  On  Scattery  Island  is  a  Druidical  Circle  near  the  Church  and 
Tower,  and  immediately  adjoining  is  "Our  Lady*s  fVell,'*  At  Clonmacnois, 
alto,  is  another  evidence  of  the  primitive  Pagan  character  of  that  place — a 
kafy  well  of  much  repute.  But  instances  of  this  description  we  shall  not 
onreasonably  multiply.  Need  we  here  remark,  that  well-worship  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Paganism  of  all  ancient  nations,  and  that  traces 
of  it  have  been  found  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  &c.  ? 

Our  next  point  of  attention  in  this  inquiry  is  the  architecture  of  these 
buildings.  That  Ireland  has  many  monuments  of  ancient  Cyclopic  and 
Pelasgian  architecture,  no  one  acquainted  with  her  antiquities  can  doubt. 
The  interior  of  several  of  her  cairns,  cave  temples,  forts,  cassiols,  and 
cmhers,  as  well  as  those  singular  cells — various  in  form — found  at  Galle- 
rous,  Mount  Eagle,  and  the  adjacent  Islands  of  Kerry,  amply  attest  this. 
The  walls  are  generally  of  dry  stone-work,  sometimes  cemented ;  the  stones 
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oftcn  polygonal,  the  doors  broad  at  base,  narrow  at  top;  their  heads, 
as  well  as  the  window-copcs,  sometimes  formed  of  transverse  lintels,  and 
at  others  presenting  the  semicircular,  or  the  primitive  lancet  arch;  and 
the  roofs  invariably  formed  by  overlaying ; — in  strict  conformity  with  the 
style  found  at  Mycene,  in  the  Etruscan  Sepulchres,  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  in  India,  in  the  Temple  of  Brombanan  in  Java^  in  Mexico^  &c., 
the  most  ancicnt  in  the  world,  and  whose  origin  is  traceable  to  the  Canaanitet 
or  Phcenicians — the  Giants  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Cyclopes  of  the  Greeks. 
The  style  ceased  bctwecn  the  seventh  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
yct,  Strange  to  say,  we  find  it  continued  in  Ireland  in  some  of  cur  most 
ancient  Christian  Churchen  for  seven  centuries  öfter  the  Christian  Era.  This 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  seclusion  and  Isolation  of  this  country  from  the 
Roman  world,  and  by  the  permanent  and,  in  this  and  many  other  instances, 
Asiatic  nature  of  its  institutions,  habits,  and  manners.  In  a  country  like 
Ireland,  in  which  professions  and  trades  were  hereditary,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  brehon  or  judge,  the  physician,  the  Druid,  the  bard,  the  marshal,  the 
standard-bearer,  the  brazier,  the  smith,  &c.,  Christianity  wrought  no  change 
of  architectural  style  beyond  that  of  form,  substituting,  in  the  Christiaii 
Temple,  the  angular  for  the  rotund  of  the  Fagan,  but  preserving  all  the 
manner,  character,  and  details  of  the  national  style. 

This  fact,  to  be  sure,  may  serve  as  an  argument  to  cut  either  way,  and 
should  not  per  se  be  relied  on  as  very  conclnsive  in  our  view  of  the  question ; 
but,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  weighty  considerations  in  its  fiEiToiir, 
already  adduccd,  indicating,  as  it  does,  an  antiquity  of  such  a  wide  ränge,  it 
will  be  found  of  the  highest  value. 

In  the  construction  of  the  walls  we  have  the  Pelasgic  feature  of  the  jointing 
stones  placed  irregularly,  but  fitted  closely  to  each  other.  The  Hoond 
Tower  of  Cashcl  presents  us  with  instances  of  this ;  we  have  it  also  in  the 
Church  of  Britway,  and  it  is  constantly  present  in  all  the  Pelasgic  remaina 
of  Grcece  and  Italy,  as  at  Mycene,  &c. 


>Q 
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Again :  we  have  the  semicircular  arch  in  the  same  Tower,  likewise  at  Brit- 
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wajr,  in  common  with  all  Christian  Churches  down  to  the  present  day ;  and 

we  have  it  also  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments  of  Egypt,  in  the 
tomb  of  Mithridates  in 
the  Crimea,  &c.,  but 
we  have  this  arch 
formed,  not  by  radi- 
ation  or  centering^  as  in 
the  Churches,  but  by 
overlaying,as  at  Scattery 
and  Ardmore,  and  in  the 
ancient  Cyclopean  Gateway  at  Rhyniassa  in  Albania.  The  triangulär,  or 
Kntel-pointed,arch  is  common  to  the  Towers ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  old  Churches 
of  Killaloo  (Cläre)  and  of  Coole  (Cork),  and  in  the  Cyclopean  Galleries  at 
Tyrins,  as  well  as  at  Messene  and  Megalopolis. 


«niKIAUA. 
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Thedoorways  of  two  or  three  of  the  Towers  exhibit  the  chevron  or  zig-zag 
Ornament.  This  has  been  seized  on  by  the  Christian  advocates  as  evidence 
of  a  Christian  period,  because  it  occurs  in  most  of  our  Romanesque 
Churches.  But  it  has  been  found  also  amongst  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
attd  Arabia  Petraea  (see  De  Laborde's  work),  on  the 
gbafts  of  the  columns  in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and 
i0  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria.  We  have  it  also  in  urns 
jißcovered  in  barrows  and  cairns  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Ju  fect,  it  is  one  of  those  Ornaments  of  antiquity  that,  once 
ixsed,  never  aflerwards  feil  into  disuse. 

Eutin  thearching  of  the  stone-roof  the  Tower  possesses 
3  distinctive  peculiarity.  This  coveringis  invariably  formed 
\yy  overlaying,  in  the  manner  of  inverted  steps,  and  this 
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species  of  arch  was  skilfuUy  adopted  where  lateral  abutment,  so  requisite 

for   the    round    arch,  was    almost    impossible.      We    have   examined  the 

stone-roofed  churches    of  Saint  Doulagh,   Cormac*8  chapel,   Killaloo,  and 

Killaghy,  (Killamey,)   and    ascertained   that  their  covering  is  formed  by 

radiation. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  directing  attention  to  those  very  singular 

structurcs^  the  Boens^  so  numerous  in 
Kerry,  and  of  one  of  which  Lady 
Chatterton  ("Rambles,"  &c.,  vol.  i.) 
has  given  a  drawing.  They  woold 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  samc  family 
as  the  Round  Tower.  They  are  low, 
seldom  above  20  feet  in  height,  ciicu- 
lar,  and  of  a  diameter  similar  to  the 
Towers,  decreasing  in  the  ascent,  and 

the  covering  formed  of  an  overlaid  arch.     No  cement  has  been  used  in  their 

construction.     Beneath  the  one  mentioned  by  Lady  Chatterton,  and  probably 

under  all,  are  subtcrranean  Chambers  similar  in 

style  and  form  to  those  found  in  our  most  ancient 

raths.     Our  knowledge  of  these  structures  is  so 

recent  and  limited,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 

offer  any  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  them. 

Their  external  resemblance   to  the   Sardinian 

Nuragh,  as  well  as  those  remarkable  ancient 

Scottish  Duns,  of  which  "  Arthur's  Oven,*'  and 

the  Dun  of  Dornadilla,  may  be  offered  as  ex- 

amples,  is,  however,    not  a  little   remarkable. 

Their  namc  of  Böen,  formed  of  Bo,  a  cow,  and  an 

or  ain,  a  circle,  would  seem  to  refer  to  that  helioarkite  worship  which 

prevailcd  in  Ircland,  and  in  which  the  sacred  Cow,  as  in  Egypt  and  Lidia, 

formed  a  prominent  objcct.     Tradition  has  to  the  present  day  associated  with 

the  Bofinney  (the  white  cow,)  stränge  supematural  attributes  which  coold  hxwt 

only  originated  in  that  ritual. 
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The  maritime  countjr  of  Londonderry,  in  the  province  of  Ukter,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  south  west  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  on  the  east 
by  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north-east  by 
Lough  Foyle  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Donegal.  According  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  it  comprises  an  area  of  518,4^3  acres,  of  which  388,817 
mre  cultivated,  10,404  are  covered  by  water,  and  119,202  are  waste  mountain 
and  bog.  It  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  Jurisdiction,  into  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Londonderry,  the  town  and  liberties  of  Coleraine,  and  the 
baronies  of  Coleraine,  Tirkeeran,  Kenaught,  and  Loughinsholin.  Its  prin- 
cipal  towns — besides  Londonderry  and  Coleraine — are  Newton-Limivady, 
Castledawson,  Dungerin,  Moneymore,  Draper's-town,  Magherafelt,  Maghera, 
and  Grarvagh. 

Joumeying  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  county  is  entered  by  way  of 
Coleraine,  the  liberties  of  which  extcnd  to  the  borders  of  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Ban,  about  three  miles 
firom  iU  influx  into  the  sea.  The  town  appears  busy  and  bustling,  and  although 
its  commerce  is  comparatively  limited,  considering  the  advantages  it  enjoys, 
almost  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  it  still  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  in 
the  finer  class  of  linen  — 
for  the  manufacture  of 
which  it  has  been  long 
pre-eminent.  The  Ban  is 
crossed  by  a  pretty  bridge, 
bnilt  in  1743,  chiefly  by 
aid  of  the  Irish  Society. 
The  navigation  of  the  river 
is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of 
Shilling  sand ;  and,  at  a 
difttance  of  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  by  a  ledge  of  rocks — "  the  Salmon  Leap" — which  nins  froiu 
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its  eastcrn  to  its  wcstcrn  bank.  llie  fall  ovcr  thi«  huge  and  high  barrier 
is  magnificent  in  thc  extreme.  A  lofty,  but  unemployed  and  half-ruined 
mill  Stands  lipon  its  western  bordcr ;  the  rapid  watcrs  rushing  idly  and 
uselessly  by;  adding,  indeed,  to  the  picturesque  bcauty  of  the  »ccncry, 
but  contributing  only  to  the  occupation  of  the  fisherman  and  the  cnjoymcnt 
of  the  anglcr. 

Passing  through  the  to^\Ti  of  Xewtown-Limivady — a  long  broad  streot  of 
poor  houses — and  the  village  of  Ballykelly,  a  ncat  and  peculiarly  graccfol 
village  of  "  thc  fi>hmongcrs,"  on  the  south-wcst  border  of  Lough  Foyle,  we 
soon  arrive  in  sight  of  thc  famous  city  of  Derry.  It«  character  is  remarkaUe 
from  cvcry  point  of  vicw  ;  covoring  a  hill  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  round 
a  considcrablc  part  of  which  roll  the  waters  of  Lough  Foyle ;  the  houses  rising 
in  ticrsonc  above  another ;  with  the  lofty  spire  of  the  timc-honourcd  cathedral 
topping  all  *.  It  IS  impossible  to  approach  the  venerable  and  heroic  city 
without  being  Struck  with  its  apparent  "  fitness  **  for  resisting  thc  assauliA  of 
a  besieger ;  its  great  natural  strcngth  is  at  once  apparent ;  and  as  we  adrance 
nearer  and  notc  the  high  and  thick  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  wc 
bcconic  convinccd  that  the  brave  and  earnest  heartsby  which  it  wasdefcnded. 
and  who  obtaincd  for  it  and  themselves  iniperishablc  names  in  history,  miirht 
havc  scoriicd  thc  attacks  of  any  cncmy  but  famine.  The  walls  that  enconipasi 
Dcrry  will  iirst  attract  attention  ;  thcy  Rccin,  to-day,  as  perfect  as  they  were 
in  1()SS ;  hav(^  bccn  kcpt  in  excellcnt  repair ;  the  broad  walk  upon  thcm  ii 
ncatly  gravcllcd  as  a  pronu  nadc,  and  the  towers  appear  as  capable  of  defence 
as  thcy  did  a  Century  and  a  half  ago.  These  walls  were  built  by  the  London 
companies,  soon  aftcr  the  "  Plantation  " — to  which  we  shall  refer  presently^ 
indced  the  town  itsclf  may  bc  said  to  have  been  raised  by  them,  for,  in  1608, 
it  was  burncd  and  dcstroycd  by  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  who  almost  literallj 
Icftit  **  without  onc  stone  rcmaining  upon  another  f." 

*  Wo  a|>pro:irhc(l  Dirriy  as  die  cvciii'ii;  was  clo^inj;  io  ;  notliing  could  be  aore  imptMiaf  tbai  Ar 
apfMurancr  nf  **  Thc  Mai<U-ii  City  ** — at  first  a  fow  lij^lits  bccamc  Tisiblc  netr  the  Foyle»  theo  tbry  lyuiM 
hifjlicr  iip,  »o  as  to  di*p!ay  to  L'icat  aJvani^iso  the  farfamcd  acropoiU  of  t!ic  north.  At  «e  lurvcd  ia*^thf 
outmrU  suliuifi — to  tlic  füll  an  lai^'c  a»  iK-ny,  »litliiii  tlic  «alls — thc  ivflc«tion  of  the  lightt  ftnm  tU  rii« 
gave  a  iiin;:ic  ctfift  \n  tl.r  Mriic.  Thc  hill  or  Uland  of  Dcrry  »  of  in  oval  funn,  «od  Mccodt  to  ui  rlcfMiii 
of  oritf  hiiiitlrcii  and  ni-  t-tt-ni  ft-ct. 

t  By  tlio  oii^iiial  c«>iitract  iK-twcrn  tha  riown  atid  thc  cnrporkliou  of  Ijondon,  coiirliidc4  in  l€09.  >i  VM 
»'ipiilatcd  tliat  thc  H.ilN  «hniild  bv  fiiiivhcd  on  thc  Ist  nf  NuTcnibcr  in  thc  followinf  yenr;  hat  thovfk  fm- 
mcnrcd  ll.ry  wrrr  not  ciit  n-Ir  nmiplrtcd  for  scvrral  \cart  aArr.  They  were  Uid  out  aad  hnilt  MadTrito 
ilin-ction  >'{  Tlii'iiias  Ilavtn,  of  I«<>iiilon,  who  hail  ticen  scnt  oTcr  for  the  purpoi%  and  the  total  tmtiwli^m 
cirrtiofi,  *'  incluiliiiir  {hu t«  or  patc»,**  with  all  matriialiaiid  «orkmansliip,  waail8557.  AocociliBf  to  P^iMi« 
in  ItilH-lD  thc  fity  wa«  *' (■iirufniu»Mi!  ilMuit  «iih  a  tit\  itroni;  wall,  exrrllflvtly  madeaad  Muly  WTMifllU 
h«  iiiu'  all  iif  ^'OfMl  hnic  aii<l  «timc  ;  thc  i  irru:t  «hcrrof  it  two  hiindrrd  and  eifhty-lour  prichn  aad  iw-üuldi: 
at  i-i;htern  fcit  t'i  thc  pi-n  h  :    Icsidci  thc  Uux  »rate«,  whirli  contaio  eiishty-foor  üret,  ukd  ia  fvm  fhnd 
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The  city  gates  have  been  kept  in  good  repair ;  chiefly  by  grants  from 
the  Irish  Society.  "  The  four  original  gates  were  calied  the  Bishop's  Gate, 
the  Ship-quay  Gate,  the  New  Gate  (now 
the  Butchers'  Gate),  and  the  Ferry-port, 
>r  Ferry  Gate  (now  the  Ferry-quay  Gate) ; 
^wo  others,  commonly  calied  the  New 
3ate  and  the  Castle  Gate  (but  not  by 
i-tithority),  were  subsequently  added. 
Between  1805  and  1808,  the  first  three 
»v-ere  rebuilt,  at  an  expenseof  £1403  3*. 
Che  Bishop'8  Gate  and  the  Ship-quay 
jrate  are  alone  embellished.  The  former 
»  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  to  the  memory 
r  William  III.,  in  1789,  by  the  corpora- 
on,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish 
>crety,  at  the  centenary  of  the  opening 
tixe  gates.'*     It  was  the  Ferry  Gate  which  the  'Prentice  Boys 


^shuf 


on 


*  '•rall  it  U  twcnty-four  feet  high,  and  tix  feet  thick.  The  gates  arc  all  battlenientetl ;  but  to  two  of  them 
*"^«  is  no  going  up,  so  that  thcy  serve  to  no  great  usc;  neither  havo  they  mado  any  Icaves  for  thcir  gates, 
^  «»ake  two  drawbridges  serve  for  two  of  them,  and  two  portcullises  for  tlie  oilier  two.  The  bulwarks  are 
■y  large  and  good,  being  in  number  uine,  besidcs  two  half  bulwarks  ;  and  for  four  of  them  there  may  bo 
'■"  oannons,  or  other  great  pieces  ;  the  rcst  are  not  all  out  so  large,  but  wanteth  very  little.  The  rampart 
^**»rfc  the  city  is  twelve  feet  thick  of  earth  ;  all  things  are  very  well  and  ßubstantially  done,  saving  there 
■**  Wth  a  housc  for  the  soldiers  to  watch  in,  Jind  a  centinell-house  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  in  in  the  night 
^^fcnd  them  from  the  weather,  which  is  most  cxtrcam  in  these  parts." 

*->uring   the  siege    these    bulwarks,    or  bastions,    were  known    popularly  by  the  following  names,  as 

'^^''^    in  "  A   Description   of  Londonderry,"  annexed  to   Ncville*8  plan   of  the  siege,  engraved  in  1689; 

tlie  Double  Bastion,  soe  calied   from  its  bcing  divided  with   a  wall,  which   reaches  from  the  face 

Mac  middle  or  the  gorge  :  this  was  made  bccause  the  bastion  was  built  on  a  desceut,  and  the  uppcr  part 
"Poacd  and  lay  open  to  the  campagne.  It  was  on  this  baslion  that  the  governor  erected  n  gallows  to 
^ve  exccuted  ihe  prisoners  taken  in  war,  when  the  poor  uuprotcctcd  Protestants  wert  most  inhumanly 
'^^cn,  conlrary  to  the  law  of  armes,  under  the  walls  to  have  perished,  or  force  the  bcsicged  to  surren- 
^*'  >  but,  by  this  stratagcm  of  the  governour's,  the  enemy  suffcred  the  Prottstants  to  witlidraw.  The 
*oya//  Bastion,  so  calied  from  the  advancing  of  the  red  flagg  upon  it,  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.     It  hath 

P^«>iforme  of  no  considerable  grcatness.  Hangman' s  Bastion,  soe  calied  from  a  person  that  was 
'^^k.eing  bis  escape  from  the  towne,  and  (as  he  thought)  had  employed  friends  to  let  him  downe  by  a 
^^^'^  :  they  by  some  means  gott  it  about  his  neck,  and  hcld  hini  soe  long  by  the  way  that  they  had  allmost 
*^*I>atched  him  :  but  this  i»  but  a  demy  bastion.  Gunner's  Bastion,  becausc  the  mastcr  gunner*s  honse 
tcKxi  ncar  it.  This  is  likewüse  a  deniy  bastion.  Coward^s  Baslion,  for  it  was  observable  that  such 
^»ortcd  there,  it  lycing  most  out  of  danger.  It  is  said  it  ncvcr  wanted  Company  good  störe.  The 
*"  *"€r  Bastion,  from  the  washing  of  the  tydc  upon  the  face  of  it.  New  Gate  Bastion,  becausc  it  Stands 
'*^^^^   that  gate.     Ferry  Bastion,    as  lyeing   opposite   thercunto.     The   Church  Bastion,   it  being  near 

'^  church."  To  this  description  may  be  added  from  the  report  to  the  Irish  Society  of  the  Commis- 
^"^«irs,  Proby  and  Springham,   in  1618,  that  the   walls  had  around   them   a  dry  ditch,  eight  feet  dcep 

^  tliirty  broad,  which  extendcd  from  the  Prince*s  Bulwark,  at   ihc  wost  end  of  the  city,  along  the  south 

^^«  water  side,  being  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  the  wall.     The  wants  complaincd  of  by  Pynnar 

^*^   not  supplied  tili  after  1628,  when   the     corporation  of  London  were  ordered  by  his  majesty  •'  to 
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the  7th  of  December,  1688.     It  was  from  the  Bishop's  Gate  the  garrison 
generally  made  its  sorties. 

After  its  destruction,  in  1608,  the  city  rose  from  its  ashes,  but  not 
rapidly;  in  1618-19,  the  houses  numbered  only  92;  and  its  progress  con- 
tinued  to  be  slow,  until  within  the  present  Century.  So  recently  as  ISCM, 
there  was  only  one  market — a  fish  market ;  the  court-house  was  **  unsafe 
from  decay ;"  and  the  jail  was  "  small  and  bad  ;"  there  was  no  dispensarj; 
no  library;  there  were  no  lamps;  parts  only  of  the  streets  were  flagged; 
and  the  walls  were  in  "  very  bad  order."  The  city  now  contains  sereral 
handsome  public  cdifices  and  valuable  institutions ;  the  houses  within  the 
walls  and  adjoining  them,  number  2947  ;  and  the  population  exceeds  10,000. 
It  is  approached  from  Coleraine  by  a  singularly  long  and  narrow  wooden 
bridge,  crossing  the  river  Foyle*.  The  quays  are  good,  and  the  dock- 
yards  rank  among  the  most  extensive  and  admirable  in  Ireland.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  public  structures  is  the  Cathedral;  it  Stands  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Derry;  and  derives  its  importance  less  from  its 
antiquity  than  from  its  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  siege,  and  as  covering  the  mortal  remains  of  its  immortal  defenders. 
On  either  sidc  of  the  east  window  are  two  flags,  taken  from  the  besiegers  in 
1689 — their  remains,  rather,  for  time  has  left  them  a  mere  coUection  of 
shreds.  On  the  sill  of  the  window  is  an  inscription  commemorating  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed  there — their  having  been  taken 
from  the  encmy  during  a  sortie  on  the  moming  of  the  7th  of  May.  Another 
memorial  of  the  glory  of  '^  the  defenders*'  Stands  on  the  central  westem  bastion; 

build  and  crcct  guard-bouses,  centinel-houscs,  »taire,  tnd  passage»  to  the  bulwark»  and  nmpvtt,  wkcn  fhtj 
are  deficient  or  dcfcctivo  ;'*  in  cunEcquence  of  which  thcy  commenccd  bailding  thrc«  gnard-hooKt  aadcigM 
platfonns.  Two  of  the  guard  or  lentinel-lioaset  theo  erccted,  still  remain,  which  an  sitnatcd  bef  w  tbc 
Bishop's  Gate  aiid  the  south  bastion.  Aflcr  a  lapsc  of  more  thao  two  centariet,  tbe  foitifieatioot  «f  Dmy 
retain,  nearly  unchanged,  their  oiiginal  form  and  character  :  the  extemal  ditcb,  Indccd^  ii  no  longcr  iMUt" 
befng  mostly  occupied  hj  the  reara  of  houses.  Between  1806  and  1808,  tbe  wallt  were  repeired  at  a  cett  ef 
jl'1119  6«.  2d.  In  1824  the  north-west  bastion  was  dcmolished  to  make  room  for  tbe  eieetion  of  a  BMrkcl ; 
and  in  1826  tho  central  wettern  bastion  wat  modified  for  tbe  reception  of  Walker*i  TcAtiBosU.^ 
Ordnance  Survey, 

*  Tho  bridge  was  erccted  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Cox,  a  natire  of  BottoD,  between  tbejeut  1789  aad  17fl,at 
the  cott  ofj^'l  6,294  6«.  The  Icngth  of  the  bridge  it  1068  feet,  and  itt  breadtb  fortj.  Tbe  pilcs  «fwUch 
tlie  piert  are  composcd,  are  from  fourtecn  to  eighteen  inchet  tquare,  and  from  fourteen  to  dfbtccB  feet  leaf. 
They  are  made  of  oak,  and  the  head  of  each  pile  it  tenoned  into  a  cap-piece  aoTentccn  incbet  tqvai«,  lai 
forty  feet  long,  supported  by  thice  sets  of  girths  and  bracet.  The  piert,  wbteb  are  riztccB  «nd  n  keif  foel 
asundcr,  are  buund  togcther  by  thirteen  string-piecet,  equallj  dirided,  and  trantvertelj  bolted ;  ob  d« 
ttriiig-pieces  is  laid  the  flooring.  On  each  side  of  the  platform  there  it  a  railing  fonr  and  n  kolf  feet  b^ 
and  a  broad  foot-way,  pruvidcd  with  gas  lampt.  At  one-quartcr  of  tbe  lengtb  of  tbe  biidfe,  BNMvnd 
towards  its  westem  extrrmity,  a  tnniiug  biidge  has  been  conttmcted  in  place  of  the  orifinal  dim«%n%t: 
tome  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  neccstary,  the  inhabitantt  of  Strabane  having  a  rlgfat  to  thm  free  anvi 
of  the  Foyle.     There  it  a  toll-house  at  the  end  nezt  to  the  city.     Ordnmnet  Surwif» 
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a  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  Walker  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms.    It  ia 

awell-proportionedcolamn,of  Portland  stone, 

eightjr-one  feet  high,  siirmounted  by  a  statue 

of  "  tbe  govemor,"  represented  in  the  cleri- 

cal  cottame  of  the  period,  bis  right  band  bold- 

ing  a  bibleyhifl  left  pointing  to  the  place  where 

the  boom  was  laid  ;  indicating^  as  it  were,  the 

approach  of  the  vessels  that  brougbt  food  to 

the  famished  beroes.    It  was  erected  in  1828, 

by  tubscription,  at  a  cost  of  £1200.     In  the 

area  at  the  base,  are  fonr  of  the  famous  giins, 

which  performed  such  signal  Services  during 

the  siege ;  six  others  stand  at  the  south-west 

bastion  ;  and  in  the  yard  of  the  court-house 

b  the  far-famed  ''  Roaring  Meg/'  so  called 

firom  "  the  loudness  of  her  voice/'  which  is 

•aid  hourly  to  have  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 

besieged,and  appalled  those  of  the  besiegers. 

The  cannon,  generally,  contain  the  date  1642,  and  the  names  of  the  several 

London  Companies   by  whom   they  were  presented  to  the  city.     Roaring 

Mcg  was  the  gift  of  "  the  Fishmongers." 

Although  Derry  had  sustained  two  previous  sieges — one  in  1641,  and  one 
in  1649 — it  is  from  the  third  and  last,  which  occurred  in  1689,  that  the  city 
derives  its  fame.  The  "  shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry,"  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1688.  Tyrconnel  had  withdrawn  from  the  garrison  a  regiment 
commanded  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  Protestant,  in  whom  the  Citizens  had  much 
confidence,  and  proposed  to  replace  it  by  one  then  raising  by  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  whom  they  distrusted.  The  terrors  of 
1641  were  yet  green  in  the  memories  of  many,  and  dismal  rumours  of 
a   Coming   massacre   were  circulated  • ;  the  Protestants  of  the  north — sur- 


*  Tbe  DAtitfml  aUrm  of  tbc  northern  ProtetUmU  was  incrrmscd  by  a  lettcr  ''  dropped  at  Camber,"  and 
miinwud  lo  Lord  Mount- Alexander  ;  it  wa«  written  in  an  **i\\  band/*  and  appeared  to  bare  bcen'^penned 
Vf  «M  oT  tbc  mcaner  »ort  of  tbe  natiTCt."  It  ran  tbui  : — **  Good  mr  Lord,  I  bare  written  to  let  you  know 
tkftt  all  oor  Iriahman  tbrougb  Ireland  is  twom.  Tbat  on  tbe  9ib  day  of  tbia  montb,  tbey  are  all  to  fril  oo  to 
kfll  utd  marder,  maa,  wife,  and  cbild.  And  I  deaire  joor  Lon]»bip  to  take  care  of  younelf,  and  all  otbera 
Ümt  arr  jodged  by  our  men  to  be  beadt  ;  for  wbotoerer  of  Vm  can  kill  any  of  you,  they  are  to  bare  a  cmptain*a 
place;  io  my  deaire  to  your  bonoor  ii  to  look  to  your»elf,  and  gire  oiber  noblemcn  waming,  and  go  not  out 
iHkcr  nifht  or  day,  witboul  afood  guard  wilb  you,  and  let  no  Iriabouo  come  near  you  wbataoerer  be  be  :  to 
thm  ia  all  from  bim,  wbo  wa*  your  &tber*t  friend,  and  is  your  frieud,  and  will  be,  tbough  1  dare  not  be 
kaovB  aa  yet  for  fear  of  my  life."  Tbc  lelter  was  datcd  Dec.  3  ;  copie»  of  it  were  tmmcUiately  circulated, 
•Bi  it,  Bo  doubt,  tended  freatly  lowards  tbe  *<  sbuttinf  oftbe  gates  of  Derry." 
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rounded   by  a  hostile   population^   threatened  by  an  undisciplined  mob  of 
armed  men^  recently  recruited  from  classes  whose  evil  passiona  required  no 
Stimulus,  and  govcrned  by  rulcrs  who  made  no  concealment  of  a  refrolve  Xo 
destroy  their  rights  and  their  religion — banded  together  for  mutual  defence ; 
and,  by  dcgrees,    assembled  in  towns  whcre  a  stand  was  most  likely  to  be 
made  with  c£fect.     Derry  oficrcd  peculiar  advantages ;   and  thc  neighbouring 
Protestants  were  already  looking  to  it  as  their  sanctuai-y,  when  thc  war  was 
suddenly  commenced.     The  two  companics  of  Lord  Antrim's  regiment  were 
marching  towards  thc  city ;  thcy  were  actually  within   sight  of  its  walli, 
whcn   a  few   lads — ^'^about   eight  or  nine   of  them*'  —  shut   the  gates; 
rcfused   entrance   to   the   soldiers  of    King   James ;    and,    by    conduct  »o 
seemingly  "  rash  and  desperate/'  so  completely  without  calculation,  as  to  hiTt 
appeared  absolute  madness  at  the  moment,  these  "  'prentice  boys"  became 
the  arbitcrs  of  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms,  and,  according  to  all  human 
caiculation,  determined  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  in  Europa,    llie  leading 
authorities,  headed  by  the  bishop,  Ezckiel  Hopkins,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
pcrsuadc  the  youths  to  retrace  their  steps ;  they  were  resolute  in  defending 
the  honour  of  the  '*  maiden  city ;"  the  spiritthey  had  kindicd  spread  rapidly : 
men  of  notc  soon  caught  it;  and  within  a  very  bricf  pcriod  a  good  and 
substantial  band  of  armed  Citizens  was  formed,  officered,  and  disciplined  to 
man  thc  walls  and  endure  a  siege.  First  and  foremost  among  their  leadcrs  vat 
David  Cainics,  a  gcntleman  who,  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  the  war, 
was   brave,   active,   and   uncompromising,   and  who   lived  to  represent  in 
Parliament  the  city  he  had  so  hargely  contributeü  to  save.     The  news  that 
Derry   was   to   be   defendcd,   spread  like   wild-fire  through    the   northrrn 
countics;   Protestants  of  all  grades  made-  their  way  to  its  protecting  walls; 
arms  and  animunition  were,  by  dogrees,  and  not  without   great  difficuItTt 
obtained  ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  assaulu 
of  the  arniy  that  was  ccrtain  to  bc  sent  against  it.     Amplc  timc  wa»  given  for 
the  citizen-sohlicrs  to  prepare ;  for  the  nionth  of  April,  1689,  liad  advanced 
bcforo  thcy  wtre  exposicd  to  seiious  danger.     Meanwhilc,   James   II.  hid 
hmded  in  Ircland,  at  the  hcad  of  his  French  allies;  and  very  aoon  afterwardi 
dircctcd  his  attention  to  thc  north,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  thc  suhjugation  of 
I.ondonderry,  whcre  thc  govcrnor,  Lundy,  an  officcr  originally  appointed  bj 
'iVrconncll,  and  who,  although  his  commis>sion  was  ratified  by  the  Princcof 
Oraii^a*,  was  in  rcality  a  parCisan  of  James,  was  roady  to  "  open  thc  gate*," 
betray  thc  garrison,  and  sacrifice  thc  cause.     The  King  had  actually  reached 
tlie    walN,    cxpcciing   <puct    posscssion,  wlicn   the    "  *prcnticc   boyi"— a 
"'  tumultuous   and  untractable  rabble,*'  for  so  they  wcrc  dcscribed  to  hii 
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majesty,  riished  to  their  bastions,  and  fircd  their  cannon  upon  bis  troops, 
kUling,  it  U  said,  ''  a  captain  wbo  stood  near  the  king's  person  *."  At  tbis 
critical  moment,  Adam  Murray,  Esq.,  wbo  bad  been  a  medical  officer  in  tbc 
tcnrice  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  arrived  to  tbe  rescuef,  resolutely  opposed 
all  proposals  for  capitulation ;  and  succeeded  in  establisbing  tbe  principle, 
»ubsequently  carried  out,  of  "  no  surrender."  On  tbe  19tb  of  April,  Lundy, 
wbose  treacbery  bad  been  fully  exposed,  and  wbose  life  was  in  danger, 
skulked  from  tbe  walls  in  disguise,  **  witb  a  load  of  matcb  on  bis  back." 
Major  Henry  Baker  and  tbe  famous  ecclesiastic,  George  Walker,  were 
appointed  to  succeed  bim ;  Baker  died  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  and  was 
buried  in  one  of  tbe  vaults  of  tbe  catbedral ;  and  Colonel  Mitcbelbume  was 
elected  in  bis  place.  Tbc  garrison  was  immediately  formed  into  eigbt 
companies,  amounting  to  7020  raen,  commanded  by  341  officers,  "  eacb 
regiment  bad  its  own  ground,  eacb  Company  its  own  bastion,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  inbabitants  was  exhibited  by  a  resolve  that  '  if  any  man  ofTered  to  go 
out  on  tbat  errand  (to  propose  terms  of  capitulation)  be  sbould  be  treated  as 
a  bctrayer  of  tbc  town,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  King  William's  interest.*' 
Tbe  treacberous  bad  been  expelled,  tbe  timid  bad  witbdrawn,  and  tbe  brave 
garrison  was  left  to  its  own  natural  resources.  The  citizen-soldiers  were 
badly  armed  and  ill-provisioncd,  the  town  was  over-crowded  by  a  useless 
popuIation ;  there  was  no  ofEccr  of  expcricnce  to  direct  their  energies  ;  tbey 
bad  no  engineers,  few  borses,  and  no  forage ;  not  a  gun  well  mounted — 
notbing  indeed  to  support  and  encourage  tbem,  but,  according  to  tbe  simple 

*  Jamet  arrired  at  Dcrry  on  IBlh  April ;  anJ,  arconling  to  his  own  acconnt,  "  endeaT0UT«<l  to  bring  the 
anlu|>pj  rebelt  to  a  aciiae  of  their  duty,  with  a  ungular  and  nnwearied  benignily  and  forbearance/'  Ile  cmll» 
tbe  garriton  "  obstinate  wretcbea,  who  netther  oflFrred  to  surrender  nor  capitulate/'  and  whoae  aniwer  to  a 
■ttmiaoafl  wa«  **  nothing  elae  tban  cannon  and  muskct  shota  from  ererj  aide.'*  Dalr^mple  taj«  : — **  They 
alamed  King  James  by  continuAl  salltes,  in  the  daj,  in  the  night,  in  timc  of  meals,  in  rain.  in  roist.  Tbej 
de«trojed  his  woiks;  or,  when  sucress  failrd  them,  thcj  rclumcd  rontentcd  that  ahcr  had  harasaed  his 
troop«.  These  sallics  thej  madc  formidable  b>  a  practicc  which  pedants  in  the  prufession  of  armt  would 
luiTe  disapproTed.  When  a  sallj  was  to  be  made,  the  command  was  ofTered  to  whatever  officer  would 
«Bdertake  it;  and  the  ofik-er  offered  the  service  to  whatever  soldiers  would  attend  him."  The  king 
rrmaioed  in  tbe  camp  opposite  to  Derrr,  or  in  the  immediate  nrighbourhood,  nnlil  tbe  middle  of  Jone. 
Tlie  Derry  giinners,  tboagh  "  self-laughi/*  must  have  l»ccn  rery  expert.  On  the  19th  July,  Hamilton  wrote 
t«  tbe  king  that  <*  Mr.  MaMe  was  killed  ;  one  Captain  Bourke  had  his  left  band  shot  off,  and  wounded  by 
•^lioLers  tbrough  the  Shoulder  ;  a  gunner  and  two  soldiers  hurt,  all  by  one  shot  ;  that  within  a  niomcnt 
tberraf^er,  two  soldiers  had  been  killed  by  a  second  »hot ;  whereof  the  wind  had  so  burncd  Major  Ge ogheghan's 
farc,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  hi«  left  eye.** 

"f  **  In  brokrn  Speeches  he  callcd  to  the  multitude  who  surrounded  him,  aa  soon  as  he  passed  tbe  gatc,  to 
rcmcniber  glory,  safetr,  and  religion,  their  country,  themselTCS,  their  poslerity — with  olher  topics  whicb 
aaturml  paasaon  dictated,  or  the  present  eiigency  required.  Ile  pointed  to  different  persons  to  seeure  the 
fatct.  to  run  to  arms,  to  mount  the  watls,  to  point  the  gun».  He  directed  all  those  wbose  Toices  were  for 
4c<Podtiif  tbe  town,  to  distingniah  themselret  by  tying  a  white  cloth  round  the  left  arm.** — DalrfmpU, 
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eloquence  of  Governor  Walker,  *  their  great  confidence,  and  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God,  that  He  would  take  care  of  them  and  preserve  them ! '  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  appalling  perils,  they  persevered  in  resisting  all  temptations 
to  surrender ;  thcy  commcnced  the  contest  ncarly  in  despite  of  hope,  con- 
tinued  it  almost  in  despair,  and  cndured  suflferings  with  a  degree  of  patience, 
fortitude,  and  courage,  scarcely  paralleled  in  history.  At  this  period  there 
appears  to  have  been  upwards  of  30,000  living  sonls  encompassed  by  the 
walls,  which  enclosed  an  area  of  a  few  acres. 

The  first  sortie  of  the  garrison  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  April.  An 
assault  was  made  upon  the  combined  French  and  Irish  at  the  Mill  of  Penny- 
burn,  now  a  picturesque  ruin.     The  men  of  Derry  were  led  by  Colonel 
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Murray ;  who  killed  with  his  own  band  the  French  General  MammoiK.  * 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  personal  encounters.  The  succ^^g^ 
of  this  eifort  animatcd  the  garrison  ;  so  that  no  difficulty  was  afterwmr^i 
found  in  procuring  mcn  for  a  sortie.  There  were  volunteers  enou^A 
to  follow  any  ofHcer  of  note,  whenever  an  attack  was  to  be  made  up»^^ 
the   enemy.      Meanwhile    their    resolution    and  bravery  were  known  i^^ 


*  Tho  Bword  \rit1i  which  ColoncI  Miirray  »lew  the  French  general,  i»  »tili  retiined  m  a  trophy  hj  Hamv*^ 
dt'^ccndant».     Ii  \ras  borne  by  his  grandion  «t  the  Commcmoration  fetÜTBl,  which  took  pUoe  Ea  Dcny, « 
the  7ih  Dcc.  17ü8. 
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England;  and  Major  General  Kirk  was  sent  with  men,  arms,  and  provi- 
sions  to  their  relief ;  but  the  passage  up  the  Foyle  was  arrested  by  the 
enemy,  who  planted  guns  upon  either  border^  and  placed  a  boom  across  a 
narrow  part  of  the  river.  Kirk,  however,  coutinued  to  communicate  with 
the  city,  informing  the  garrison  that  he  had  "  Stores  and  victuals  for  them,"— 
one  of  bis  messengers,  "  a  little  boy,"  carried  a  letter  made  up  in  a  cloth 
button,  and  as  in  conveying  a  reply  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  contrived  to 
Bwallow  it.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  Marshai  Rosen  took  the  command  of 
the  French  and  Irish  forces,  in  person ;  and  James  returned  to  Dublin, 
prcviously  exclaiming,  that  if  his  troops  had  been  English  they  would  have 
brought  him  the  walls  stone  by  stone.  Bösen  tried  the  efiect  of  lures  and 
promises,  "  of  which  he  was  very  eloquent  and  obliging  ;"  and  finding  them 
of  no  avail,  resorted  to  threats — "  swearing  by  the  belly  of  God  he  would 
demolish  the  town  and  bury  the  inhabitants  in  its  ashes."  Kirk,  who  earned 
and  deserved  the  title  of  "  infamous,"  both  for  his  conduct  in  Derry,  and, 
previously,  in  Devonshire — made  no  worthy  effort  to  relieve  the  gallant  but 
fiunishing  garison ;  he  had  set  sail  from  their  shores,  advising  them  "  to  be 
good  husbands  of  their  provisions" — advice  from  which  they  had  a  melancholy 
presage.  Even  then  they  were  reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity — living 
upon  salted  and  dried  hides,  horsc-flesh,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice — yet  still 
declaring,  and  with  no  empty  boast,  their  resolution  ''  to  eat  the  Irish,  and 
then  one  another,  rather  than  yield."  Disease  added  its  terrors  to  those  of 
funine,  yet  half  dying  men,  with  emaciatcd  frames  and  hungry  eyes,  stalked 
through  the  city,  day  and  night,  threatening  death  to  any  traitor  who  spoke 
of  a  surrender  ♦.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  Rosen  kept  the  promise  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself ;  he  coUected  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal,  every  Protestant  he  could  find — and  before 
day  broke  on  that  eventful  day,  the  miserable  garrison  heard  a  confused 
murmur  of  groans  and  cries  ;  as  the  moming  dawned  they  beheld  a  mass  of 
their  aged,  decrepit  and  infant  relatives — old  men,  women ,  and  children — to 
the  number  of  "  some  thousands "  —  pushed,  or  rather  pricked,  onward 
towards  the  walls;  with  an  intimation  from  the  French  Commander,  that 
unless  they  were  received  within  them,  they  should  all  be  left  there  to  perish.t 

*  Od  tke  25Üi  of  Julj,  Hamiltoo  wrote  to  the  king,  tbat  in  the  pockeU  of  »ome  men  killed  in  a  mIIj 
^  ftsrcli  wm»  foond — u  a  tign  of  the  great  want«  of  the  garritou  ;**  and  that  a  djring  man  had  declared  he 
kad  fird  OD  nothiog  eise  fonr  dajt« 

t  Roten,  in  hi>  proclamalion  datcd  the  30lh  of  Jane,  tutet  that  he  had  "*  tent  the  necettarj  ordert  to 
all  goTcmort  and  commaudcrt  of  hb  majetty't  fortet,  to  caui«  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are 
§Mj  «aft  related  to  thote  in  Londonderrj,  or  anj  where  elte  in  open  rebellion,  to  be  forthwith  brought  to 

vvc  m.  fr 
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The  atrocious  act  produced  an  eflfect  the  very  opposite  of  that  intended  ;  for, 
says  Walker,  "  the  sight  only  wai-med  us  with  new  rage  and  fury  against  the 
enemy ;"  and,  according  to  Mackenzie, "  the  poor  people  themselves  entreated 
US  not  to  surrender."  The  garrison  immediately  erected  a  gallows  on  the  bastion 
next  the  Irish  camp,  and  dcclarcd  that  unless  their  friends  were  allowed  to 
depart  to  their  sevcral  habitations,  they  would  hang  every  prisoner  within 
the  walls — an  experiment  that  succeeded,  although  Rosen  remained  unmoTed, 
and  Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  touching  memorial,  informed  his  friends  that 
"if  they  sufFcrcd  it  could  not  be  hclped,  but  they  should  be  revenged  on 
many  thousands  *." 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  July,  "some  ships  were  seen  in  the  Lough" — 
they  proved  to  be  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  with  a  convoy  of  three  vessels  laden 
with  provisions ;  the  first  of  them  Struck  against  the  boom,  rebounded  and 
ran  ashore ;  the  shock  of  a  broadside,  however,  "  loosened  her ;"  so  that  shc 
got  clear,  and  passed  the  barrier.  The  starving  garrison  and  inhabitants 
obtained  food ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  siege  was  raised.  Of  7,600  men 
"  regimented,"  fatigue,  hunger,  and  disease,  had  swept  away  nearly  8,200— 
for  the  losses  in  actual  fighting  were  few ;  and  of  those  who  remained 
alive,  at  least  a  fourth  were  incapable  of  service. 

tliis  place."     His  ordcrs  wcrc  evcn  more  explicit.     His  governon  and  commanden  were  direetcd  lo  Bake   % 
an  "  exact  rwcarch"  for  **all  rcbellious  tubjects,   "wbothcr  protccted  or  unprotected,"  "whether  nca,^. 
womcn,  boyt,  or  girU,  or  infants,  of  whatever  age  ;**  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  camp,  ''giTiiig  tbem  nomor^to 
■ubtittence  than  will  bo  barely  nccessary  to  tupport  them  tbit  length  from  the  placct  where  they  afcall  k^^ 
Uken/'  and  aflcrwardt  to  "  drive  them  under  tbe  wallt  of  the  town  that  thej  maj  itarre.*'     It  b  doe  to  thi^ea 
mcmorj  of  King  James  to  State  that  ho  disapprovcd  of  this  atrocious  measiire.      According  to  hit  o«^^ 
Statement,  he  at  onco  issued  counter-orders,  and  immediateljr  despatched  awaj  coarien  to  all  tbe  placet  wWp  ,q 
Mens,  de  Rosen  had  sent  orders  to  auemble  these  poor  people,  commanding  them  and  Roten  to  deaiit  fti^^^ 
such  practiccs.    '*  Rosen  had,  however,'*  writes  Jamct,  **  before  his  ma8ter*B  oideri  could  reoch  htm,  aaermk^^^ 
abovc  4,000  men,  women,  and  children,  which  he  caused  to  be  driren  to  the  wall ;  bat,'*be  addt,  ^so  li^^^:| 
effect  had  this  procecding  towards  persuading  the  town  to  surrender,  that  they  fired  apon  tbrm  froa  ihi  mm  ~B| 
which  M.  de  Rosen  pcrceiving,  threw  them  off,  and  sent  them  to  their  homet  again."    Thia  throwtaf     ^^^ 
however,  arose  from  no  sense  of  roercy  ;  it  was  the  rcsult  of  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the  garriaoo  to  baa^    «U 
their  prisoners.     Of  the  4,U00  <<sent  to  their  homcs  again,*' many  perished  by  the  wmy ;  and  maay  fi^^utf 
they  had  no  homcs  to  go  to,  for  they  had,  meanwhilc,  been  bumt  to  the  ground.     Tbe  ftct  of**  firfaif  mk.    tkm 
miserable  crowd,"  alludcd  to  by  James,  was  accounted  for;  the  garrison,  unprepored  for  lo  iiunili—  am 
attack,  mistook  their  friends  for  their  eneraies,  and  discliaiged  their  caonon  among  tbem.     Rotes,  in  alctCev 
to  Jame«,  dated  July  5,  refers  to  this  **  firing  upon  them,"  and  statet,  that  before  tendlng  tbeai  badi  tt  thmiw 
ovrn  habitations,  he  made  them  "  comprehend  the  difference  between  His  Majesty't  dcmoiicy  tnd  tbt  4 
treatroent  of  their  own  party." 

*  Wiien  the  unfortunato  people  were  suffered  to  withdraw  from  the  trenches,  tbe  farriton  soogbt  tok 
the  number  of  useless  hands,  by  mixing  with  the  crowd  some  of  their  own  towntpeople ;  the  nu 
failed  ;  tlio  people  were  caiily  detectcd,  and  driven  hack,     according  to  King  Jamea*t  accomit  (Uk^^ 
Himscif,  Macpherson's  Orif.  Papers) — *<  The  town  wu  reduced  to  so  great  eztrtmilica,**  tbat  tbti 
were  '*  known  by  their  wan  and  lean  conntenances,  and  nauseous  smelly  tbat  raade  etery  on«  tbink  tbsy  I 
the  plague,  and  others  feil  down  dead  upon  the  Strand.*' 
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Of  lho«e  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Derry — and  people  had  thronged  into 
il  from  all  parts  of  the  northern  provinces— thousands  died  of  famine  and 
disease ;  and  many  feil  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  lasted  one 
hundred  and  five  days. 

Relief  came  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  needed  and  could  be 
made  cfTectual.  A  delay  of  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  the  people  must  have 
pcrished  or  the  gates  must  have  been  opened — opcned  to  but  few  of  King 
James's  soldiers,  it  is  true,  for  the  besiegers  had  dwindled  down  to  the  wreck 
of  an  anny,  but  with  them  would  have  entered  a  multitude  of  camp-followers ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  "  the  Defenders"  would  have 
been  left  alive.  They  saw,  from  the  tops  of  houscs,  the  ships  laden  with 
provisions ;  they  even  exchanged  signals  with  their  deliverers ;  and  yet  for 
no  inconsidcrable  time  they  had  to  bear  the  misery  of  "  hope  deferred;" 
food,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  hungry  thousands,  was  yet  beyond  their  reach  ; 
it  was  impossible  for  contemporary  historians  to  exaggerate  in  describing  the 
agony  they  sufiered.  "Our  spirits  sunk,  and  our  hopes  were  expiring,** 
writes  Mackenzie ;  "  We  only  reckoned,*'  says  Walker,  "  upon  two  days' 
life."  Proportion ally  great  was  their  exulting  joy  when  the  boom  was 
broken,  and  the  ships  sailed  slowly  but  safely  to  their  quays.  The  bells  of 
the  battered  cathedral  rung  out  a  merry  and  grateful  peal,  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  cannon  thundered  from  the  walls, 
when  the  craving  hunger  of  the  multitude  had  been  satisfied.  It  rcquires  no 
cxertion  of  fancy  to  picturc  the  miserable  and  famished — men,  women,  and 
children— crowding  around  the  boats  that  were  conveying  to  them  food.  The 
Imagination  readily  beholds  the  scene,  even  to-day,  from  the  heights  that 
command  the  quays  upon  Lough  Foyle  ;  hcars  the  mingled  moans  and  shout« 
of  the  sufTerers ;  grateful  for  their  deliverance,  giving  thanks  and  glory  to 
God,  who  had  prospered  "  the  just  cause  they  had  undertaken." 

Every  step  we  tread  in  Londondcrry  calls  to  mind  some  incident  connected 
with  the  siege.  Unhappily,  Time  has  not  yet  sufficiently  deprived  its  history 
of  party  taint,  to  render  its  memory  "  glorious  and  immortal  *'  to  all  classes ; 
yet  it  should  be  considered,  by  all,  only  as  affording  evidcnce  of  the  courage, 
fortitude^  and  endurance  of  which  Irishmen  are  capable.  Derry  is  the  twin 
of  Limerick  ;  the  sieges  of  both  are  alike  honourable  to  the  brave  spirits  who 
maintained  both — the  Catholic  in  the  one  case  and  the  Protestant  in  the 
other.  We  trust  there  are  many  descendant«  of  the  gallant  men  who  were 
foiled  before  the  old  walls,  generous  enough  to  merge  personal  fceling  in 
admiration  of  the  bold  defenders  of  either ;  and  we  deduct  nothing  from  the 
merits  of  the  Derry  "  Prentice  Boys,"  when  we  say  it  was  lucky  for  them  that 
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the  army  which  encamped  around  their  city  was  not  commanded  by  the  king 
who  vainly  fonght  for  entrance  into  Limerick.  The  triumph  of  Londondeiry 
is  more  conspicuous  for  its  rcsults.  It  paved  the  way  to  the  Boyne  victory ; 
it  went  far  to  secure  the  British  crown  for  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  therc 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  shutting  of  the  gatcs,"  as  it  were,  sealed  the 
charter  of  our  liberties  obtained  by  **  the  Revolution."  William  the  Third 
was  not  ungrateful  to  his  valuable  partisans  in  the  north  of  Ireland*. 

We  have  had  frequeut  occasion  to  refer  to  the  "  Irish  Society,"  whosc 
conncxion  with  Londondcrry  has  been  so  close  and  so  continuing.  A  brief 
account  of  its  origin  and  State  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  city,  as  well  •  as  the 
district  now  forming  the  county  of  Londonderry,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  Irish,  and  was  governed  by  their  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  O'Cathans  or  O'Kanes, — a  brauch  of,  and  tributary  to,  the  O'Nials. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  ''  certain  Boman  Catholics  of  distinction,"  who  about  that  period, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  predccessor,  had  rebelied  against  the  state;  and 
in  1608,  the  king,  by  the  advicc  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer,  took  advantage  of  a  ncw  outbreak,  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  the  siz 
northern  counties,— Armagh,  Tyronc,  Coleraine  f*  Donegal,  Feimanagh,  and 
Cavan, — and  to  "  plant "  them  with  Protestant  British  and  Scottish  subjects ; 
a  projcct  which  he  had  for  somc  timc  contemplated,  and  "  had  strongly  at 
heait." 

The  various  stipulations  into  which  the  settlers  were  required  to  ente^ 
were  published  by  command  of  his  majesty;  who,  ^^  conceiving  the  city  <^^ 

*  Chief  of  thcm  all  was  the  Priett^soldier,  George  Walker;  a  man  againtt  whose  intcgritj  manj  ck 
have  been  maüc — but  without  one  of  them  having  been  suttained,  Uo  must  have  pou<?Mcd  Tut  ati 
of  chamcter,  great  enei>;y,  and  immense  powen  of  physical  endurance.  Tle  kept  up  the  spiriti  of  tbc  I 
alternatcly  with  the  sword  and  the  Bible  ;  and  was  their  leader,  or  their  pattor,  u  occuion  T«|iiirad«  f^B 
account  of  the  siege  is  at  once  nianly  and  modest.  He  died  "  fuoli«hly  "  in  arms  at  the  Bopie  Wat.^^ 
where  he,  atleast,  could  have  acquired  no  additional  glory ;  and  whcre  certainly  he  had  **no  bonac^H^ 
llonours  and  substautial  rcwards  had  bceu  henped  npon  him  by  King  William,  bj  the  UniTenity  of  Oxfoi»  ■ 
by  the  Irish  Society,  and  by  the  universal  voice  of  England.  To  Derry,  howerer,  he  nercr  retunicd  ;  hc^ivsa 
interred  in  his  church  of  Donoughmoro,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  but  his  proudcst  monament  overiookt  t^ 
maiden  city.  It  records  also  the  names  of  his  brave  cumpanions — Baker,  Mitchelbume,  Munrnr,  ud  othetv 
and  much  of  the  spirit  by  which  thcy  were  animated  still  lives  in  the  bcaru  of  the  *^  Pientico  Bojt  ;"*  Altbo^FAta 
its  existence  has  been  made  matter  of  serious  qucstion — inasmnch  at  thete  detcmdants  have  tctvrM^I^^ 
Parliament,  n^  their  representative,  a  gentleman  holding  political  opiniont  very  oppoaite  to  thoee  ef  I 
ancestor»,  and  a  Konian  Calholic  cathednil  is  erecting  "  within  the  «alls**  of  cid  Derrr. 

t  Colerainc  \i-as  entircly  merged  into  the  county  of  Ix>ndonderry— and  p«rta  of  other  eonotiet  > 
to  it  to  firui  the  present  county  of  Londonderr}', — which  wu  so,  and  theo,  formed.     The  other  fiw  i 
were  planted  by  private  settlers—'*  underUken."     To  the  eonditioot  undcr  which  Undt  wero  gfwM  ta 
them  w©  have  made  frequent  reference. 
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London  to  be  the  ablest  body  to  undertake  so  important  a  work/'  desired  a 
Conference  on  the  subject  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
— Humphrey  Weld.  It  took  place  accordingly.  *^  Motives  and  reasons  to 
induce  the  City  of  London  to  undertake  the  plantation  in  the  north  of 
Ireland*  "  were  submitted  to  the  city  commissioners ;  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Corporation  of  London  came  to  a  right  understanding ;  and 
the  latter  expressed  their  willingness  to  undertake  the  plantation,  provided 
the  flattering  Statements  of  his  majesty  were  found,  upon  due  examination,  to 
be  sufficiently  correct.  Accordingly,  "  four  wise,  grave,  and  discreet 
Citizens  "  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  view  the  Situation  of  the  proposed  colony. 
After  their  retum,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  settled,  and  duly  executed 
by  the  several  parties.  It  was  at  the  same  time  determined,  that  "  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  said  plantation,  a  Company  should  be  constituted 
and  established  within  the  city  of  London,  which  should  consist  of  one 
govemor,   one   deputy   govemor,   and   twenty-four   assistants."     The  Irish 

*  "•  Th«  coTintrj  is  weil  tnttered,  genermllr,  bj  abandaoce  of  ipring»,  brookt,  aod  rirer« ;  «lul  pleDtj  of 
fttcl,  dthrr  hj  mcant  of  wnod,  or,  where  tbat  ii  tntnting,  of  good  and  wholetome  turf. 

"  It  jieldeüi  ttore  of  all  ncccMary  for  man'»  tustenance,  in  luch  measure  as  maj  not  oolj  maintaio  itaelf, 
bat  alte  fumUb  the  citj  of  London,  yearlj,  with  manifold  prorition,  eapeciallj  for  tbeir  fleeta ;  nameljr,  with 
Wrf,  pork,  fiib,  rjt,  bcre,  peaa,  aud  beant,  which  will  also,  in  tome  jeara,  belp  the  dcartb  of  the  dtr  %ad 
eoantrj  aboat,  and  the  »torchouset  appointed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

**  Aa  it  if  fit  for  all  «ort«  of  hutbandrj,  90  for  breeding  of  maret  and  increaae  of  cattlc  it  doth  ezoel, 
wKctkce  mar  be  exptcted  plenty  of  butter,  cheeae,  hidea,  and  tallow. 

"  Eoglishtheep  will  breed  abundantly  in  Ireland,  the  teaHroaat,  and  the  natare  of  the  toil,  behif  rerj 
vlioleaome  for  them  ;  and,  if  nted  were,  wool  might  be  had  cheaplj  and  plentifuUj  out  of  the  west  parta  of 
ScotUod. 

'*  It  IM  beld  to  be  good  in  manj  placea  for  madder,  hopt^and  woad. 

'*  It  affotdeth  feilt  of  all  »ort»,  in  great  quantity,  red-deer,  foxes,  »beep,  lamb,  rabbits,  roartinv ,  tquirrelt,  &c. 

**  Henp  and  flax  do  more  naturallj  grow  there  than  elwwhere ;  wUtch  being  well  rrgarded,  might  giTe 
frvat  proTtsion  for  canraa,  nhlc,  rording,  and  tuch  like  rcqaiaiie  for  ihipping,  bctides  tbrcad,  linen  clotb, 
ami  all  ttuff«  roade  of  linen  }arn,  which  if  more  fine  and  pltntiful  there  than  in  all  the  rctt  of  the  kingdom. 

*^  Material«  for  buiiding, — timbcr,  stone  of  all  »oru,  limeatooe,  alate,  and  ihingle, — are  afforded  in  nott 
fttrU  of  the  countrj  ;  and  the  »oil  i»  good  for  brick  and  tile. 

**  The  harbour  of  the  rirer  of  DtTTj  it  ezceedinglr  good  ;  and  the  read  of  Portruth  and  Loogb  Swillj,  not 
§tx  distaot  from  the  Drrnr,  tolerable. 

**  Tb«  aca  fifthing  of  that  coatt  rcrj  plentifui  of  all  manner  of  oaual  tea  fith,  eapcciall  j  berriog«  and  eelt  ; 
tWt«  bciof  jrearl J,  after  Michaelmaa,  for  takiog  of  berringt,  abore  tcren  or  eigbt  tcore  tail  of  hia  Majestj't  lob- 
jecta  aod  ttrangrn  for  ladiog,  beaidea  an  infinite  number  of  boata  for  fithing  and  kiiling. 

**  Great  and  piofitable  fitbing  are  in  the  next  adjocent  itle«  of  Scoilaod,  wliere  manj  Holländer«  do  fith  all 
the  tnmmer  tcmaoo  ;  and  do  plentifull j  Teod  their  fitb  in  Spain,  and  within  the  Straita. 

**  Macii  train  or  fith  oil,  of  tcal,  berrii^,  ftc,  maj  be  made  opon  that  coaat. 

**  Aa  the  tea  jieldeth  rerj  grcat  plentj  and  rarietr  of  aea  fith,  ao  doth  the  eoatt  afTord  abundance  of  all 
masoer  of  tra  fowl,  and  the  rivert  greater  ttore  of  freah  fith  than  anj  of  the  rirert  in  England. 

**  Tlicre  be  alao  tome  ttore  of  good  pearlt  np<m  thia  contt ;  capcdallj  within  the  rirer  of  Loogh  Foyle. 

**  Tbo  coaau  be  read  j  for  traffic  with  England  and  Scotland,  and  for  aopplj  of  prorttion  fron  or  to  tbea ; 
•ad  do  lie  opea  and  eonTtnient  for  Spain  and  the  Siruta,  tad  fittcat  tad  ncvaat  for  NewfoandUnd.'* 
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Society  was  thus  formed :  it  was  styled  ^^  The  Society  of  the  GoTemor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  new  Plantation  in  Ulster,  within  the  Bealm  of 
Ireland,"  and  it  was  incorporated  by  Charter  on  the  29th  of  March,  161S. 
A  very  essential  part  of  the  business,  was  the  raising  and  coUecting  **  the  suni 
agreed  to  be  raised  by  the  city "  for  the  purposes  of  the  plantation,  and  in 
building  towns  and  fortifications — this  was,  after  much  consideration,  deter» 
mined  to  be  donc  "  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  com-rate  made  on  the 
various  companies  of  the  city.'^  Other  assessments  were  subsequently  made, 
which  eventually  exceeded  the  sum  of  £60,000*.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
determined  to  divide  the  estates  into  twelve  parts ;  these  twelve  parts  to  be 
divided,  by  lot,  among  the  several  London  companies :  and  as  it  appeared 
that  ''  the  whole  monies  disbursed  in  and  about  the  said  plantation  '* 
amounted  to  £40,000,  that  sum  was  also  divided, — each  Company  to  pay 
a  twelfth  part,  i.  e.  £  3333.  65.  8d.  and  that  "  in  every  of  the  said  twelve 
proportions  of  money,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  to  stand 
as  chief ;  and  unto  that  principal  Company,  not  having  of  itself  expended 
so  much  money  as  amounted  to  a  füll  proportion,  were  added  and  joined 
so  many  of  the  inferior  companies  as  should  makc  up  a  fall  proportion 
of  the  required  sumf."     These  sums  were  subscribed  in  very  unequal  parts: 

*  Tho  priccs  of  provisioDs  in  Ul«ter  were  «t  this  timc,  for  «  cow  or  bulloek  15«.  (aboat  ooe  iMUfeasy 
per  pound);  a  shecp  from  \6d.  to  2s, ;  a  hog  2t. ;  barley  lld.  a  bushel;  oata  4d.  a  botbel. 

f  Ai  the  BtatcmcDt  rcferred  to  is  curious  and  interesting,  we  print  it  in  a  note  : — On  the  17tb  of  Deccaibcr 
1613,  "  At  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Alderman  Cockaine,  the  GoTcrnor  of  tbo  Iriah  SocirtT^ 
representcd  to  the  court,  and  to  the  mastert  and  wardens  of  all  the  teveral  Companies  tben  ■wemMoii,  tlat  ft 
division  of  the  estates,  which  was  proposed  to  be  made  in  Ireland,  belongiog  to  the  plaatationy  bail  Wca 
made  into  twelve  parts,  which  were  particularljr  expressed  on  twelve  several  slieett  of  paper,  tho  muiio  benf 
numbered  from  ono  to  twelve  inclusive  ;  and  that,  answerable  to  those  proportions,  the  coBButtto  for  tho 
plantation  had  prepared  twelve  pieces  of  paper,  each  piece  having  one  of  the  aforeaid  nunben  thenoa,  «hkh 
were  roUcd  and  tied  up  several Ijr,  llke  lots,  each  lot  rcferring  to  some  one  of  the  sune  twelve  pfoputtioai  if 
land,  which  twelve  lots  were  brought  into  the  court  by  the  Governor,  in  a  box  bj  thtmislvct.  That  tht 
whole  monies  disbursed  alrcady  in  and  about  the  said  plantation,  amounting  in  all  to  40,000/.,  «cn»  •■  Iho 
other  band,  subdivided  and  brought  into  twelve  like  several  eqnal  portiont  of  monej,  caeh  portioa  coviiti^g 
of  3333/.  6«.  Sd.,  all  which  portions  being  added  together  made  up  the  tom  of  4O,00OiL ;  an^  thit  ia  Iho 
same  subdivision  this  course  had  bcen  taken,  that  so  many  of  the  Companies  of  the  City  which  bad  MOtiil 
towards  the  said  plantation  as  made  up  one  füll  portion  of  3333/.  6t,  Bd,  according  to  tho  mm 
them  alrcady  disbursed,  Iwd  been  added  snd  joined  together ;  and  that,  in  every  of  tho  taid  tm 
tions  of  money,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  Companies  stood  as  chief,  and  unto  that  priacipol  Cnapaay, 
having  of  itself  expended  so  much  money  as  amounted  to  a  füll  proportion,  wcro  adiied  and  jai— d  aa  ■ 
of  the  inferior  Companies  as,  according  to  their  several  sums  by  them  already  dishnned,  mada  B^a  fall  | 
portion  of  3333/.  6t,  Sd,  as  near  as  possibly  may  be.  And  where  tho  som  of  any  Coaipaay  alnadj 
exceeded  the  last-mentioned  sum,  the  said  Company  was  joined  to  some  other  prindpal  Comftmj  lor 
overplus ;  and  inumuch  as  the  Companies  joined  together  to  make  up  a  proportkn  of  mouayt  and  thalff  m 
did  not  altogether  make  up  an  even  proportion,  but  some  happened  to  bo  inore,  and  otban  laM«  tkaa  a  I 
proportion,  in  that  case,  the  Companies  so  joined  together  were  rataahly  to  pa j  ta,  or  raeiivt  ftoHt 
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tiius  the  Mercers  contributed  £^80;  the  Haberdashers  £8124;  the 
Fishmongers  £2260;  the  Drapers  £3072;  the  Goldsmiths  £2999;  the 
Skinners  £  1963 ;  while  the  Grocers  and  Merchant  Tailors  exceeded  their 
füll  Proportion,  the  excess  being  joined  to  somc  other  principal  Company. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Masons  contributed  £100;  the  Armourers  £40; 
the  Poulterers  £80;  the  Woobnen  £20;  and  so  forth.  In  all  fifty-five 
companies  contributed — the  twelve  principal  companies  being  the  Mercers, 
the  Grocers,  the  Drapers,  the  Fishmongers,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Skinners, 
ihe  Merchant  Tailors,  the  I laber dashers,  the  Salters,  the  Ironmongers,  the 
Vintners,  and  the  Clothworkers.  The  whole  of  the  estates  so  divided  had 
bcen  estimated  to  be  worth  no  more  than  £  1800  per  annum.  In  letting 
their  lands,  the  companies  stipulated  with  the  partics  proposing  to  become 
tenants,  that  they  should  perform  the  original  articles  and  conditions  of 
plantation.  The  duties  they  had  undertaken  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
discharged  very  carelessly :  the  bargain  was  thought  to  be  a  very  bad  bargain 
by  the  sevcral  companies;  it  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  them  by  the 
crown ;  and  they,  for  a  considerable  period,  either  let  their  lands  at  nominal 
rents,  or  neglected  them  altogether.  The  records  of  the  Irish  Society 
contain  abundant  evidencc  that  they  found  it  nccessary  to  remind  the 
companies  that  certain  conditions  remained  unfulfilled  ;  such  notes  as  this 
are  of  frequcnt  occurrence  in  their  *  Books:' — **  27th  July,  1616.  Communi- 
cations wcre  madc  by  the  Irish  Society  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  urging 
them  to  perform  the  conditions  of  plantation,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  on  their  proportion,  which,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the  other 
companies,  appearcd  at  this  period  to  procced  with  great  slowness." 

And  it  is  this  property,  thus  acquired,  which  the  London  Companies  con- 
tinue  to  cnjoy,  and  over  which  "the  Irish  Society"  continues  to  hold 
Jurisdiction*. 


orrr  of  th«  taid  plantation,  that  which  ahould  be  moiY  or  Irss  than  a  fall  proportion  ;  which  Companiea* 
I  that  wcrc  »o  joined  togcthcr,  to  roake  up  ihc  said  twelve  proponiona  of  moner,  wcre,  in  Hke  manncr, 
■•▼vrallj  written  on  twelre  icTeral  pieec»  of  paper,  together  with  the  tum  of  monej  di«btirf«d  by  each  Compan)*, 
mmd  «er«  aAcrward«,  in  iike  manner,  roUed  and  tted  up  together  like  lut»  and  were  bronght  likewue,  and 
pfctentcd  in  coort  by  the  GoTcmor.  in  a  box  bj  themBclre».  And  the  aame  partiriilan  wcre  also  written 
ugMbcr  oo  a  »bcet  of  paper,  and  fubtcribed  with  the  namet  of  the  committeet  for  the  taid  plantation.** 

•  Sooo  afler  tbc  conmencement  of  the  reign  of  Chailet  I.,  howcTcr,  hj  a  mode  at  fummary  as  that  by 
wbkb  tbe  propertiea  were  trantferred  to  the  London  Companiea,  the  propcrtiei  were  taken  from  them.  Sir 
Tbamaa  PluUipa,  who  appean  to  bare  entertaiiied  hottilc  detignt  againit  the  eitizen«  of  London— we  quote 
firom  the  "  Coociie  Ticw  of  the  Iri»h  Socieiy''^^«  British  undertaken  of  the  Planiationt  in  Ulster— ^repartd 
and  trat  lo  bis  Majeaty,  a  rirulent  accusation  against  them,  charging  them  with  brearh  of  the  original  articlea« 
and  strooflr  urging  the  King  tosrixe  into  bis  own  handa  the  territoriet  in  Ulster  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
orcumstance,  varions  informations  were  tent  from  Ireland,  at  tbe  instiption  of  Dr.   Brmmball  (wbo  had 
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For  a  considerable  period  the  Society  has  been  accustomed  to  send  Depu- 
tations occasionally  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  their 
estates.  These  reports  have  been  "  printed  by  order  of  the  Court/*  and  they 
supply  considerable  Information  upon  all  the  topics  upon  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  inquire*. 

The  last  report  is  that  of  1841,  the  Deputation  having  visited  **  the  Planta- 
tion,  in  Ulster,"  in  September,  1840. 


accompanied  Lord  Strafford  as  his  chaplain,  and  wis  aftcrwards  Biihop  of  Derry),  igaintt  the  Societj^cl 
tbem  with  ci  imcs  and  misdcmcanors,  in  conscquencc  of  which  a  tcqucatration  was  iMoed,  and  the  couot^  of 
Londonderry  was  scizcd  into  the  King's  hands.  In  1C32  it  waa  acquestered,  and  the  renta  levied  for  tW 
King*8  use:  Bi^hop  Braniball  huing  appointed  chief  receivcr.  But  in  1656,  Olirer  Cromwell  grantcd  lettctv 
patent,  hy  which  hc  restorcd  the  Society  aa  originally  ordained,  and  conferrcd  on  them  the  tarne  rigfata  aa  thtf 
enjoyed  under  the  charter  of  Jamea  I.  ;  and  by  King  Charles  H.  a  new  charter  waa  granted,  *^  to  emhnce  all 
the  posscssions  and  rights  the  city  originally  possessed."  Thia  was  "  made  out"  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1662. 
In  1684  *•  the  King  confirmcd  the  Society *s  Charter." 

The  Charter  of  the  Society  confers  upon  it  the  goremment,  not  merely  of  the  city  of  Londondeirf  and 
town  of  Colcraine,  but  of  the  entire  county  of  Londonderry,  inaamuch  as  it  givea  **  füll  power  and  aatbority 
to  direct,  appoint,  and  ordain,  all  and  singuIar  things  which  for  or  conceming  the  plantation,  iupplj,  eit» 
blishment,  continuation,  and  govcrnment,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Londonderry,  as  to  them  aball  aeem  bert 
and  most  expcdient.  And  also,  to  send  Orders  and  directions  for  the  ordering,  directing,  and  diapoiiif  af 
all  and  all  manner  of  matters  and  things  whatsoevcr,  of  or  conceming  the  same  plantation,  or  the  diipoadi« 
or  govcrnmcnt  thereof.  And  also,  for  the  receipt,  ordering,  disposing,  and  laying  out  of  aU  snina  of 
now  collccted  and  receivcd,  or  hereafter  to  be  collected  and  receired;  and  generally,  any  otber 
or  thing  whatsoevcr  conceming  the  direction  or  ordering  of  the  said  plantation,  or  conceming  anj  othcr 
whatsocver,  ^hicli,  by  the  truo  intent  of  these  our  letters-patcnt,  can  or  ought  to  be  done  by  tliem  fbr  IW 
better  govemroent  and  rule  of  the  uud  city  of  Londonderry,  and  county  of  Londonderry." 

*  This  most  important  and  adrantageous  plan  is,  howcTer,  only  of  recent  origin.  It  ia  anqueatioiiBkl«  tkrt 
for  above  two  centurics  the  Society  was  as  utterly  unacquaint«d  with  their  estatet  at  if  they  had  beea  HtHle 
in  Kamtschatka.  The  reports  of  earlier  ycars  are  not  in  our  possesaion ;  but  in  1832  the  instmction  to  IW 
Deputation  appcar  to  have  been  suggestcd  by  sound  and  rational  Tiews,  and  to  have  been  dictated  bj  a  mmctn 
and  earacst  desire  to  benefit  their  poesessions  and  improve  the  country.     The  principal  are  aa  follow  :— 

**  That  the  Deputation  do  view  and  report  generally  npon  the  State  of  the  landa,  tenementa»  aad  licinJli 
ments  belonging  to  the  Iri^h  Society  in  Londonderry  and  Colcraine,  and  particularly  aa  to  any  iaprortOMBli 
which  can  bc  made  tliereon ;  and  suggest  such  mcasures  as  they  may  consider  conducive  to  the  iatcteat  af  tUi 
Society,  and  tho  welfarc  and  prosperity  of  the  plantation. 

**  Also  that  they  do  riew  the  Fithery  at  the  cuta,  near  Coleraine,  and  endcaToor  to  aacertain  Um  valaa 
the  yearly  produce. 

**  That  they  do  view  the  various  charitable  and  other  institutions  in  the  city  and  coimty  of  Loadoadw 
and  town  of  Coleraioe,  to  which  the  Court  do  now  subscribe,  or  bare  beretofore  subtcribed  in  ald,  in  oiicr 
ascertain  whether  their  boiinty  is  or  has  been  properly  applied. 

**■  Also  that  they  do  procura  an  account  of  the  Cbarity  Schools  eatabliabod  on  tbe  Sodcty't  oilai 
and  the  numbcr  of  children  educated  therein,  and  whether  any  and  what  improTeiDO&ta  caa  b«  Bsde 
general  educatiou. 

"  Also  to  ascrrUin  what  manufactories  there  are  within  tbe  distrirt  of  the  Socioty'a 
capabilitiei  are,  and  how  the  poor  are  generally  employed. 

**  Also  that  the  Deputation  be  eropowered  to  take  any  mapa,  plana,  papen,  or  docooieati^  ia 
of  their  mission  :  a  Üst  being  first  made  of  the  tarne,  and  signed  by  the  Deputation.'* 

Similar  instructions  appcar  to  have  been  giren  and  acted  npon  from  timo  to  tino. 
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From  thia  latest  Report  we  learn  the  existing  ^*  Proportions''  of  the 
teveral  companieSy  and  are  fumished  with  Information  concerning  their 
present  State.  Ist  The  Goldsmiths. — The  estate  of  this  Company  is 
situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Derry,  north-east  of  the  River 
Foyle ;  it  is  one  of  those  let  in  perpetuity,  and  is  at  present  possessed  by 
Lesley  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Foyle  Park.  The  soil  is  generally  poor  and 
superficial^  being  the  dibrU  of  mica  slate,  with  occasional  patches  of  alluvial 
soil,  which  are  more  productive.  The  face  of  the  country  is  without  any 
wood,  excepting  here  and  there  a  few  trees  round  a  farm-house,  on  two  or 
tkree  farm-holdings  on  this  proportion,  not  held  under  the  Company ;  these 
are  the  snug  residences  of  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes,  who  have  improved 
mnd  planted  thereon,  so  that  the  otherwise  naked  appearance  of  the  estate  is 
not  so  remarkable.  The  present  incomc  from  the  estate  is  considered  to  be 
£4500  per  annum ;  a  number  of  leases  having  twelve  years  yet  to  run,  virill, 
apon  their  expiring,  increase  the  amount  to  about  £6000  per  annum*. — 
2od.  The  Grocers.  The  estate  is  situated  **  at  an  average  of  five  miles 
from  the  city ;"  it«  extent  is  about  15,000  acres,  with  a  rental  of  about  £5000 
per  annum  t. — 8rd.  The  Fishmongers.  Their  estate  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  the  City  of  Dcrry ;  its  chief  town  is  Ballykelly,  containing  about 
200  inhabitants.  The  lands  are,  generally,  superior  to  cithcr  the  Goldsmiths' 
or  the  Grocers' ;  "  the  low  lands  of  Myroe  are  alluvial,  and  very  productive  ; 
the  soil  near  the  mountains  is  formed  of  the  dSris  of  mica  slate,  whilst  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Claudy  is  formed  of  the  disintegration  of  silicious  sand- 
stone  and  mica  slate."  This  proportion  is  supposed  toextendto  about  18,000 
Statute  acres,  and  to  be  let  at  about  £7000  per  annum*.  —  4th.  The 
Haberdashers.  Their  estate  is  situated  about  fiftcen  miles  from  Derry  ;  it 
contains  about  27,000  Statute  acres.  The  lands  are  let  at  fair  and  moderate 
renU,  bringing  in  a  rental  of  about  £10,000  per  annum.     The  property  has 

•  **  Tbe  fArmt  are  genenllj  imall,  »rcraging  from  five  to  tcn  acre«  ;  con»eqncntIy  the  UntU  are  badir 
oiItiTated.  and  the  imall  farmrn*  houset  are  verj  inferior  in  ronifort  and  aprxraraDce.  The  teoanla  are 
Bade  to  pÄT  very  high  rentt,  and  the  cotter«  live  in  perfecl  hovels." — Report,  1841. 

f  The  Report  lUtef,  that  ^'although  the  Oroeer»  have  built  tevenil  ichool-houte«,  upon  which  ihey  have 
^proded  conttderable  ■ums,  they  have,  at  the  itamc  time,  unfortunately  and  unaccountably  neflected  the 
gmeral  inieretti  of  the  tenantry.  Many  of  the  farmera*  and  cottcri*  houset  are  of  a  very  inferior  detcriplioo, 
afid  Ibe  iUte  of  ajpHcultnre  ha$  not  improved.  Thete  eviU  tbcy  attribute  to  the  neglect  of  ihe  Company'» 
afrnt  ;   whom  ihey  conftider  not  to  have  studied  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant»/* 

X  **  Thtf  ettate  has  been  for  a  conaiderable  time  in  the  Company *•  potsewion,  and  although  they  have 
niproved  tbe  appearance  of  the  country,  yet  the  improvementt  are  far  from  biinjf  carried  to  the  extent  ihat  a 
public  body  ought  to  he  tatitfied  with  ;  very  liltle  of  the  incoroe  derived  from  the  property  it  laid  out  for  ita 
iaprorrmenL  The  farma  average  about  eight  acres,  «hich  is  far  too  small  ;  they  are  ba^lly  cultivated,  and 
bave  miserable  farmbouses :  the  cottcr*s  buts  are  void  of  cvcry  comfort,  being  thatched  cmbins  of  tbe  mott 
wretcbcd  chanicier,  and  many  are  rrally  unfit  for  ihe  habiUtioa  of  bomao  bdngt." — Reporif  1841. 

VOL.   III.  o   o 
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been  let  in  perpetuity,  and  is  at  present  possessed  by  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford, onc  of  the  most  excellent  of  Irish  landlords ;  consequently,  **  the 
tenantry  are  considered  comfortable  ;  and  the  sums  paid  by  new  tenants  for 
old  leases  or  holdings  are  very  large,  which  shows  that  there  is  confidence 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  the  lands  are  not  rack-rented." — 
5th.  The  Skinneks.  This  proportion  is  situated  in  its  nearest  pari  about 
four  miles  from  Derry,  and  its  extreme  end  is  about  twenty-two  miles  firom 
Derry ;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  company's  estates ;  the  annual  renti 
amount  to  about  £11,000.  The  estate  is  capable  of  great  improvement^  and, 
under  proper  management,  may  ultimately  become  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  twelve  proportions  ♦.  6th.  The  Merchant  Tailors.  This  estate  it 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Derry,  and  about  two  at  an  average  from 
Coleraine ;  it  contains  about  12,000  Statute  acres,  and  is  worth  about  £6000 
per  annum.  It  has  been  let  by  the  Company  in  perpetuity  f- — 7th.  Thb 
Clothworkers.  This  estate  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Bann, 
within  an  average  of  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Coleraine.  It  is  in 
extent  about  10,000  Statute  acies,  and  in  value  about  £5000  per  annum  $. — 
8th.  The  Ironmongers.  This  estate  is  situated  at  an  average  of  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Coleraine,  and  skirts  the  river  Bann ;  no  one  of  the 
proportions  is  more  scattered  in  its  allotments,  or  more  diversified  in  its  soiL 
The  rental,  increased  by  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  is  about 
£5200  per  annum  §. — 9th.  The  Mercers.  This  proportion  is  situate 
about  twelve  miles  irom  the  town  of  Coleraine,  and  twenty-eight  from 
Londonderry.  Its  extent  is  about  21,000  Statute  acres,  and  its  value 
£8000  per  annum  ||. — lOth.   The  Viktners.     This  proportion  is  situatedL 


*  **  The  houMS  of  tiie  farmcn  are  matny  of  tbcm  uDÜt  for  common  da) -Ubouren,  vhilft  tb«  I 
cottert"  huU  are  unfit  for  human  bcingt  to  iuhabit,  and  wo  conüder  thcm  u  moat  dugnoeful  to  uij  i 
conntrr,  but  more  eipccially  tu  a  property  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  wealthieat  and  inoct  pofRtI«!  ^ 
the  liondon  Compauies/' — Report. 

f  "  Littlü  or  no  ameliuration  is  taking  place  either  in  the  moral  or  intellecttial  condition  of  tbc  iakaU- 
tantt,  or  in  the  conifoit  or  progrcsftive  improvement  of  thcir  condition.  No  tcboob  are  topportMl  bj  dv 
proprietor.  and  he  »ubsciibea  to  scarccly  any  charitable  iuitituiions  on  the  property,  to  at  to  Mittoia  cvna 
Bcmblancc  of  the  fulfilmcut  of  the  8ocicty*i  charu>r.  Altbough  there  are  many  lituationa  faTonnUa  fw 
planting,  no  advantagc  has  l>ci*n  takcn  tiiereof,  but  all  is  left  wild  and  barren."— 'if€|N»r/. 

X  The  clothwurkers  havc  only  rcceiitly  obtaiued  potseation  (by  tbc  «xpiration  ot  •  Icaae)  ;  thej  haw  Wt 
jutt  cf»u)mcnccd  impruvemcnu  ;  **and  ccrtaiuly,**  »täte«  the  Report,  *'few  propertiet  aUiid  non  m  and 
of  thcm." 

§  '*  The  lato  holder«  under  lea»o  leem  only  to  bare  uaed  -  thia  propcrty  for  the  purpeac  of  Bskiog  tha 
moiit  of  ii  duriiiji^  the  term  of  tlieir  Icusc  ;  contcquently  tboae  who  liave  no  IcMca  are  hoavily  realcd,  wmk 
litilo  or  no  improvement  has  takcn  place.  The  estate  ii  Toid  of  Wood  or  planting  to  anj  cxtaat,  aad  tkc 
farni«  are  gcncially  iu  a  vcry  mean  and  di«graceful  tUte.  Tho  cottcra'  houtea  are  of  tb«  «MMt  Wliltbtd 
dc8rri]itiou  of  liuvcls." — Report, 

II  **  It  i»  ouly  au  act  of  justice  on  the  pait  of  tbc  Deputation,  to  atato  tbmt  tbk  Company  ii  aciuy  n  ibi 
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abont  nineteen  mfles  firom  the  town  of  Colendne,  and  twenty-fiTe  miles  firom 
die  citj  of  Londondeny;  it  conUins  about  25,000  Statute  acres»  and  its 
annual  valne  is  firom  £9000  to  £10,000*. — llth.  Thb  Saltkrs.  This  propor- 
tkm  is  titnated  about  twentj-nine  miles  firom  Deiry,  twenty-nine  miles  firom 
Coleraine,  and  twenty-nine  miles  firom  Belfast,  being  equally  distant  firom  the 
tkree  sea-port  towns.  Its  extent  is  about  18,000  Statute  acres,  and  its  Talue 
about  £14,000  per  annum.  SeTeral  tenants  hold  favourable  leases  under  the 
pretent  lessees,  so  that  the  present  income  is  only  £12,500  per  annum  t- — 
ISth.  Thb  Drapers.  This  proportion  is  much  scattered.  Its  aTerage 
distance  firom  Derry  is  twenty-nine  miles,  firom  Belfast  thirty-two  miles,  and 
from  Coleraine  twenty-seren  miles.  It  contains  27,000  Statute  acres,  and  is 
let  by  the  Company  at  about  £10,500  per  annum  J. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  details  conceming  the  "  Proportions  *' 
of  the  several  London  companies,  because  at  the  present  moment  a  suit  is  in 
profn^ess  to  determine  the  important  question,  whether  these  companies  are 
oompelled  by  the  terms  of  their  charter  to  expend  the  whole  of  the  income 
derived  fi-om  the  estates,  in  the  improvement  of  them,  or  to  draw  their  moneys 
out  of  the  soil  and  apply  them  to  purposes  which  can  in  no  degree  benefit  the 
country — whether,  in  short,  they  shall  continue  the  worst  of  all  ahsentees,  or 
bc  forced  into  becoming  benefactors  to  Ireland.  Upon  this  point  the  Irish 
Society  and  the  Companies  are  at  issue ;  it  is  yet  undetermined,  and  is  too 
delicate  and  far  too  coraprchensive  a  subjcct  to  be  discussed  here.  Possibly 
*'  the  Deputation  '*  of  the  Society  may  have  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  estates ;  as  tourists  from  the  fair  meadows  of  Essex,  the 

BMt  ptmtaeworthy  rnAnoer.  Tbey  are  expending  imrlr,  if  not  all,  tbeir  aBOoal  income  in  improTemeot«, 
wmA  ia  betteriof  the  condiiion  of  the  inhabitanu.'*~il^por/,  1841. 

•  The  Vintneri  rvceire  only  £212  a  year  head  rcnt  from  ihe  property.  The  Undt  have  heen  alienatcd 
hf  ÜM  Company,  and  let  in  perpetuily,  or  told.  The  pieaenl  proprietor»  are  the  heirt  of  the  Conoliy  Cunily. 
TIm  honte»  of  the  Cumert  who  hare  ohtained  leaaet  in  peq>etuity  are  generally  lurroundcd  by  a  fe«  treea, 
fhrtDf  the  coontxy  a  comfortable  and  agreeable  appearance.  The  cabini  of  the  laboarer»  are  very  detpicable 
he^U. 

t  The  leaae  of  the  etute  is  held  directly  nnder  the  Company  by  I/ord  Londondcrry,  and  Sir  Robert 
Button,  Bait.,  of  BeWoir,  which  leaae  will  expire  in  May,  1853. 

♦  This  Company  ii  underttood  to  expend  all  the  iiicoroe  of  their  ettate  on  iu  improrement,  and  in 
ttlTaadof  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  tenaniry,  whilit  the  comfort  of  the  inhabiUnU  it  not 
•vvrlookcd  errn  in  the  minutett  detail  by  the  very  worthy  a^nt».  The  Draper«  bare  pltnted  exiennreW 
ia  tevrrml  fleat  and  facet  of  hilU  on  the  eaute.  The  fana»  are  conwdrred  to  be  let  at  fiür  and  moderate 
rrata  :  th«  tenanu  are  ohiiged  to  whitewaah  all  the  outaide«  of  their  dwellinp  once  in  the  year.  Tb« 
Company  hare  within  the  la»i  few  yeart  tiimed  their  attention  totvard«  the  interior  comfort  of  the  farm- 
hooMS,  aad  hare  expended  betwecn  iTSOOO  and  £4000  on  them.  The  mode  adopted  I»  to  ^rc  an  improving 
traant  aorh  a  tum  at  may  be  neceMary  to  rebuild  or  »late  hi»  houie  tt  the  ratr  <>f  four  per  crnt.  per  annum, 
whtrh  per  rentafe  tt  added  to  the  rent.  The  \%r^  town  of  Monermore,  «itiiated  on  thi»  etutc.  i«  one  of  tbe 
W«t  and  moat  protperoot  townt  of  tbe  North  of  IreUml. 
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fertile  grounds  of  Kent,  and  the  rieh  harrest  lands  of  Middletex — ^whcrc 
parish  paupers  have  far  more  comfortable  homesteads  than  Iriah  Cumers — 
they  may  have  seen  the  '*  miserable  hovels "  of  the  north  withont  being 
enabled  to  compare  them  with  the  wretched  huts  of  the  south  and  west;  but 
cur  own  experience  bears  them  out  as  to  the  general  aspeet  of  the  coanty — 
scandalous  and  disgraceful,  very  often,  to  those  "  linder  whose  protection  ** 
they  have  been  placed — wealthy  and  powerful  London  Companies,  who  are 
deaf  to  "  the  clamorous  voice  of  viroe,"  and  are  more  ready  to  open  thcir 
hearts  and  purses  to  the  sleek  Ncgro  or  the  sly  Hindoo,  than  to  a  people 
whose  interests  are  so  completely  idenüfied  with  their  own,  and  upon  whose 
welfarc  and  improvemcnt  must  always  so  essentially  depend  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  their  common  country  *. 

From  much  that  we  have  heard,  secn,and  read,  we  have  reason  to  beKeve 
that  the  Irish  Society  are  sincerely  and  ardently  desirous  of  employing  their 
power  and  resources  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  and  to  diminish,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  of  absenteeism  in  Londonderry.  We  have  had  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  some  of  their  agents,  and  have  found  them,  as  fieur  as  we 
could  judge,  anxious  to  act  up  to  their  instructions  in  for  warding  every  object 
that  shall  scem  beneficial  to  the  county ;  unqnestionably  they  have  largely 
participatcd  in  every  good  work  that  has  been  undertaken  ;  and  there  ezist 
abundant  proofs  of  a  stcady  and  continuous  design  "  to  remedy  many  existmg 

*  The  dty  and  countj  of  Londonderrj  may  be  claaaed  in  iti  dmiion  of  propertj  ander  Um  Mlonriaf 
bcadt : — 

The  Hononrablc  the  Irish  Societj  have  retained  in  thcir  own  handt  the  eitj  of  Deny  and  tof«B  ef 
Coleraine,  with  their  libertiet,  the  Fisheriei  of  the  Loiigh  Forle  and  river  Bann,  and  the  gronnd  aad  tafl  ef 
the  taue,  the  Vice-Admiralty  of  the  district  between  Ballytbannon  (riTer,)  and  Olderfleete  (cmI]«»)  «itk  ikt 
deep  »ea  fishingt  of  the  coasti  and  shoret  of  the  tarne,  aud  all  the  rojaltiet,  kt,,  of  the  vbol«  eeoatj,  tk» 
advowtons,  &c.,  &c. 

The  coanty  may  bc  ronsidered  as  dirided  in  the  following  maoner  :— 

The  city  of  Dcrry,  the  town  of  Colcraine,  and  the  libortiea  thereof,  abont  .       14,000 

The  Twelvc  Com[Minict'  Proportion»,  compriting  about 260,000 

The  Frcchold«,  about  1 10,000 

The  Churcli  lands  formerly  granted  to  the  Bishop,  aboat 100.000 

Newton  Linrnr^dy  and  Castle  Dawson  Estate«,  about 2SjOOO 

[Sir  Thomas  Phillip»  was  scnt  to  Trcland  to  divide  the  county  of  Londonderry 
into  twelve  equal  proportions :  in  the  progress  of  this  dividon  be  tet  apart  two' 
«States  to  himself,  which  wero  in  the  most  fertile  and  yaluable  part  of  the  colony» 
and  callcd  them  horse  pnrks ;  one  was  Newton  Limavady,  the  otber  Castle  Dawaon ; 
henrc  they  are  both  denominated  Phillips*»  Land».] 
Fi»herie8,  Water,  &c.,  about 12,000 

Total         521,000 

The  annnal  value  is  about  250,000/.  per  annum,  or  an  arcrage  of  10s.  per  acre.     Tb«  pepnli 
abont  250,000. 
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eTilt,  to  encoorage  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  industry  of  the  popula- 
tioiiy  to  alleviate  the  distresses  and  wants  of  the  poor,  to  extend  the  prosperitjr 
and  comfort  of  the  entire  county  of  Londonderry,  and  thereby  to  offer  an 
example  to  the  whole  Idngdom  of  Ireland." 

It  will  be  Seen  that  the  Haberdashers^  the  Vintners,  the  Goldsmiths, 
mnd  the  Merchant  Tailors,  have  alienated  their  estates,  by  letting  them  in 
perpetuity ;  that  the  Saltcrs  and  Skinners  hold  estates  let  on  terminable 
leases,  which  in  a  few  years  will  expire;  while  the  Ironmongers,  Cloth- 
workers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Grocers,  and  Mercers  have  their  estates 
in  their  own  hands,  which  are  now  let  to  the  occupjring  tcnants.  Now, 
although  the  Irish  Society  had,  by  virtue  of  the  discretion  vested  in  it  by 
the  charter,  conveyed  several  allotments  of  territory  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  to  the  twelve  principal  companies  of  the  city  of  London  and  their 
associates,  still  it  retained  the  paramount  duty  of  "  manageraent,  control,  and 
Visitation,  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  those  important  public  purposes, 
in  consideration  of  which,"  as  was  emphatically  obscrved  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  (in  1836)  "  the  Crown  parted  with  large  possessions  for  the  benefit  of 
that  part  of  the  King's  dominions." 

A  suit  is  still  pending  between  the  Companies  and  the  Society — the  former 
contending  that  the  Irish  Society  are  mere  trustees  for  thcm,  bound  to  account 
to  them,  and  without  any  right  or  discretionary  power  to  apply  any  part  of 
the  income  of  the  property  vested  in  them  for  any  public,  charitable,  or  other 
purpose.  The  Irish  Society  admit  that  they  have,  for  themselves,  no  beneficial 
interest  in  the  property,  and  that  they  are  trustees  for  the  companies  of  any 
surplus  which  may  remain  after  answering  certain  public  purposes,  but  they 
claim  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to  apply  so  much  of  the  income  as  they 
may  think  fit  for  those  public  purposes,  without  being  liable  to  account  for  the 
tarne  to  the  companies.  There  are  two  other  parties  to  the  suit — the  City  of 
Ix>ndon  claiming  for  itself  a  species  of  visitatorial  or  superintending  power, 
enabling  it  to  control  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Society; 
and  the  Attomey-General,  who,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Crown,  **  suggests"  that 
the  rents  and  profits  are  applicable  to  public  purposes. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a  continuation  of  this  trust  to  the  Irish 
Society  is  calculated  greatly  to  benefit  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  thus,  in  the  position  of  Trustees 
only  for  so  much  surplus  as  may  remain  after  they  have  expended  all  sums 
they  may  consider  needful  for  carrying  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  Grant ; 
— so  they  were  considcred  by  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  19th  Nov.  1888.     His  lord- 
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ship  determmed  that  "  the  powers  given  to  the  Irish  Society  for  the  genend 
Operation  of  the  Plantation  were  of  a  general  and  public  er  political  natnre ; 
that  the  property  remaining  vcsted  in  the  Society  is  applicable  towards  such 
general  Operation;  and  that  the  Companies  of  London,  though  interested  in 
any  surplus  which  may  remain  after  the  general  purposes  are  answered,  are 
not  entitled  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  are  given  for  genersl 
and  public  purposes." 

The  case  is  still  undecided — for  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  highett 
Court;  but  two  decisions  have  been  given  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Society, 
and  the  result  is  scarcely  problematical ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ere 
long  the  whole  of  the  revenues  derived  by  the  London  Companies  from 
their  Irish  estates  will  be  expended  in  improving  them — so  long,  at  least,  as 
improvement  shall  be  required ;  and  that  will  be,  we  imagine,  to  the  etid 
of  time.  Judging  from  the  Societies'  "  Reports,"  and  from  our  own  know- 
ledge  of  the  condition  of  the  several  localities  over  which  they  exercise 
Jurisdiction,  most  important  consequences  will  follow  the  final  settlement 
of  this  question.  They  appear  to  have  enquired  conceming  nearly  every 
topic  worthy  of  attention — the  State  of  the  schools  throughout  the  districtf ; 
the  character  of  the  various  farms  and  holdings ;  the  nature  of  the  seil, 
and  the  best  means  of  enriching  it ;  the  places  most  favourable  for  plant- 
ing ;  the  judicious  management  of  fisheries ;  the  practicability  of  draining 
bogs,  fertilising  mountains,  and  reclaiming  "  slobs  "  the  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  forming  canals ;  the  making  of  high  roads  and  bye  roads ;  the 
reformation  of  habitations  for  the  humbler  classes,  by  erecting  substantial 
cottages  in  lieu  of  miserable  hovels ;  in  short,  the  attention  of  the  Society,  at 
the  governing  body,  has  been  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  conti- 
nually,  and  it  would  seem  steadily,  directed  to  a  complete  regeneration  of  the 
county,  in  ordcr  that  they  may  bring  to  bear  upon  its  natural  advantages 
the  advantages  of  experience,  judgment,  and  capital. 

Still — we  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Tite,  architect  to  the  Society,  in  bis 
"  Report,"  dated  October,  1834 — "  The  Society  must  always  be  placed,  to  a 
certaint  extent,  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  caused  and  do  still  cause  mach 
of  the  misery  and  wretchedncss  prevailing  in  Ireland : — ^viz.,  absentee  land» 
lords,  and  therefore,  without  adverting  to  the  objects  of  their  establishmenf, 
as  stated  in  their  charter,  it  becomes  their  most  obvious  duty  to  obtain  by  all 
means  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  Tenantry,  and  to  endeavoor, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  afford  them  that  support,  assistance,  and  encourage- 
ment,  which,  in  their  Operation,  contribute  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Landlord  as  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  Tenantry." 
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incloscd  on  onc  side  by  Lough  Foyle,  and  on  the  other  by  Lough  Swilly, 
both  salt-water  lakcs.  On  the  southcrn  extremity  of  this  barony — distant 
about  four  niiles  from  Derry — is  tlie  far-famcd  Grianan  of  Ailcach.  The 
niountain  lipon  wliich  it  Stands  is  eight  hundrcd  and  two  fect  high,  and  from 
its  summit  there  is  an  extensive  and  all-glorious  view  of  the  two  lakes,  with 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  scattered  over  which  are  the  ruins  of  several  ancient 
Castles,  strongholds  of  the  earlier  Irish  cliieftains,  or  the  Englibh  scttlcrs,  by 
whom  they  were  disposscssed  *.     Within  ken,  although  distant  several  miles, 

*  The  latcRt,  and  nnc  of  ttic  grratcst,  of  the  Iritb  chicfUins  was  Sir  Cahir  O^Doghcrty,  whow  ^re bei  Hon" 
in  I60ß  nittinly  induced  the  '*  plantatinn*'  under  James  the  Fint.  Kc  appean  to  hare  heen  a  gallant  youDf 
hvro  ;  who  was  stiniulatcd  to  rcvolt  by  a  personal  insult,  aud  who  perishcü  wilh  most  of  bis  fullowcr*  in  a 
battio  with  the  English  ;  not,  huwcvcr,  iintil  he  had  avcnged  Linisclf  by  the  death  of  Sir  Gvor^pe  Pawlett, 
Vicc-Provost  of  Derry,  by  wbosc  ordcr  he  is  said  to  havc  been  ''pcrsonally  chastited/*  and  laid  the  ciij  in 
Ashes.  The  following  rotnantic  story  of  tho  fall  of  the  yoiing  chicf  is  related  by  the  Rct.  Cmur  Otwmy,  in 
liis  intercsting  and  valuable  work,  "  Sketches  iu  Iieland  :  " — 

"The  plaiitution  of  Ulster  had  not  as  yet  taken  place  ;  but  already  many  Scots  had  »rttlcd  thenuclTct 
along  the  rieh  alluvial  lands  that  border  the  Ix>ughs  Foyle  and  Swilly ;  and  it  was  Sir  Cahir*i  nioat  dc«ire<d 
end  and  aini  to  extii-]iatc  thcse  intrudcrs,  hateful  as  strangers,  dctestable  as  heretics.  He  wn«  the  ScotamaD'i 
ciirsc  and  »rourge.  One  of  thf&c  indtistrious  Scots  had  tettlcd  in  the  vallcy  of  the  Lennan  ;  Rory  0*I>ouDel( 
the  Quecn's  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  had  givcn  hira  part  ofthat  fertile  vallcy,  and  he  there  built  hiibawn.  But  Sir 
Cuhir,  in  the  midst  of  night,  and  in  Sandy  Ranisey*s  abscnco,  attacked  bis  encloiure,  droTC  off  hie  caiiic. 
»laughlercd  bis  wifc  and  childrcn,  and  left  bis  plensant  boaicstead  a  lieap  of  tmoking  ruins.  Tbe  Scoi,  on  hb 
icturn  honip,  saw  himsclf  bercaved,  Icft  dctolatv  in  a  forcign  land,  wiihont  property,  kiiidrvd,  or  homc  ; 
nothing  but  bis  tiuc  gun  nnd  diik.  He  kncw  that  five  h  und  red  niniks  were  tbe  reward  offrred  by  ihe 
I^ird  Dcputy  for  Sir  Cuhifs  head.  He  kncw  that  this  outlaw  was  the  foe  who  had  quenched  the  6rc  on  ha 
hcnrth  >iith  the  blood  of  his  wifv  and  littlu  oncs ;  and  with  a  heart  nia«ldened  by  rcvcnge,  with  hop«  imtingon 
the  promiscd  rcward,  hc  rctired  to  the  woodcd  hill«  that  run  parallel  to  tbe  Hill  uf  Doune ;  there.  undrr 
covert  of  a  rock,  his  gun  n'btcd  on  the  withercd  brauch  of  a  fttunted  oak,  hc  waiicd  da}  by  dar,  »ith  all  Ihc 
paticiice  and  expcciancy  of  a  tigcr  in  his  lair.  Sir  Cahir  was  a  man  to  be  maiked  in  a  thoufand  ;  he  waa  the 
lof liest  and  proudcst  in  bis  bcaring  of  any  man  in  the  pruvincc  uf  L'lstcr  ;  his  Spanish  hat  with  tbe  hrrtin'i 
plunic  was  too  often  the  terror  of  his  enemics,  the  i-all}ing*pointof  hisfriends,  not  tobcspcak  thcO'Dobertj: 
cven  the  high  brcastwork  of  loose  stones,  added  to  the  natural  defences  of  the  rock,  couM  not  hide  the 
chicftuin  from  Observation.  On  Holy  Thursday,  as  he  rested  on  the  eastcm  face  of  the  rock,  looking  towardt 
the  Abbcy  of  Kilii:iicrcuan,  cxi>crting  a  venerablc  friar  to  come  from  this  favourcd  foundaiion  of  Si. 
('oliinibkill,  to  »hrive  bim  and  cdirbrate  mass  ;  aud  as  he  was  chatting  to  his  menbcside  him,  the  Scotcfanian 
applied  the  fire  to  his  levcilcd  n]atciilock,and  bcfore  the  rcport  begau  to  roll  iuechoes  thiough  the  woodsand 
hüls,  the  ball  had  {laftsed  through  Sir  Cnhir's  foR'hcad,  and  bc  lay  lifcleu  on  tbe  ramparts.  His  foUowcn 
were  {»anic-stnuk  ;  thcy  thought  that  the  ri^ing  of  tiic  Scotch  and  English  was  upou  tiiciu,  aad  deterting  the 
lifi-U'M  body  of  their  Icadcr,  they  ditpcrwd  througii  the  mounuius.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Srotchinan 
appniaihtd  the  ruck  ;  he  saw  his  foe  fall ;  he  »nw  bis  followers  flee.  He  soon  serervd  the  head  from  the 
IhmIv,  and,  wrappinif  it  in  his  piaid,  olf  ho  set  in  tbe  diicction  of  Dublin.  He  travelled  all  tliat  day,  and  at 
ni^'ht  tiuik  bhelter  iu  a  cahiii  belongin^'  tn  onc  TcrenceOallaghcr,  situatedat  onc  of  the  furds  of  the  rivcr  Fiaa. 
Hcrc  K:ini»cy  soucrht  a  nislit*»  lud^riiiir,  wliich  Triübuicn  ncver  refuse ;  and  partaking  of  an  oatcn  rakr  aad 
Miuie  hwtct-miik,  hc  wcnt  t»  resl  wilh  Sir  Cahir's  head  under  bis  own  as  a  pillow.  The  ScoUhman  alcpC 
sound,  aml  Tiicn<c  was iip  nt  hrciik  of  day.  He  saw  blood  ooaing  out  through  tbe  piaid  that  lervcd  aa  his 
giuhi's  pill«.vv,  aii.l  Mi^jK-cttd  all  was  not  ri^ht ;  »o  flitting  the  tarUnpIaiil,  he  saw  the  hairand  head  ofa  — - 
Slowly  ilrnwiiij  it  out.  hc  rccngiiiM-d  fcaturcs  Well  known  lo  cvcry  man  in  Tyiconncl ;  they  «rere  Sir  CahirV 
Tcnnci.-  kncw  as  well  as  any  man  that  there  was  a  piice  Kt  on  this  Tery  head  — a  prior,  abundaat  to  — *^ 
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is  the  rock  of  Doune^  a  natural  fortxess  in  the  centre  of  a  district  scarcely 
accessible^  where,  it  is  belieyedy  the  ancient  chieftains  of  Tyrconnel  were 
inaugurated — a  race  who,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Dockwra,  were  "  proud^ 
yaliant,  miserable,  immeasurably  covetous,  without  any  knowledge  of  God, 
without  any  civility  to  man ;"  and  of  whom  James  the  First  said,  in  his  apology 
for  robbing  them,  that  ^'their  condition  was,  to  think  murder  no  fault, 
marriage  of  no  use,  nor  any  man  yaliant  that  does  not  glory  in  rapine  and 
oppression  *." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Derry  there  still  exists  a  stone,  which, 
according  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Ordnance  Survey,"  appears  to  have 
been  an  inauguration  stone  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings.  The  stone,  which 
is  of  gneiss,  exhibits  the  sculptured  Impression  of  two  feet,  right  and  left, 
of  the  length  of  ten  inches  each.  That  stones  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  rüde 
stone  chairs,  were  formerly  used,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Spenser  in  his 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland :— "  They  used  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their 
captaine  upon  a  stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly 
upon  a  hill ;  in  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed  and  ingraven  a  foot,  which 
they  say  was  the  measure  of  their  first  captaine's  foot,  whereon  hee  standing 
receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the  auncient  former  customes  of  the  countrey 
inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his  Tanist,  and  then 

hU  fortone-— A  price  be  was  now  resolved  to  try  and  gain.  So  off  Terence  started,  and  broad  Tyrone  was 
almost  crossed  hy  O'Gallagber  before  ibe  Scotcbman  awoke  to  resume  bis  journey.  Tbe  story  is  still  told 
witb  triumpb  throngh  tbe  country,  bow  tbe  Irishman,  without  tbe  treason,  reaped  tbe  reward  of  Sir 
Cahir's  death." 

*  **  Giraldus  Cambrensis— an  autbority  upon  sucb  subjects  bardly  more  wortby  tban  tbe  spoliator  James» 
er  bis  Boldier  Dockwra,  detcribes  tbe  inauguration  tbus  :— 

"  He  says  *  tbat  tbe  people  of  Tyrconnell,  a  country  in  tbe  nortb  of  Ulster,  created  their  king  after  tbis 
manner : — all  being  assembled  on  a  bill,  a  white  beast  was  brougbt  before  them,  unto  which  be  who  was 
ebosen  as  king  approaching,  declared  bimself  publicly  before  tbe  people  to  be  just  sucb  anotber,  (that  is,  a 
mere  beast) ;  whereupon  the  cow  was  cut  in  piece«,  boiled  in  water,  and  a  bath  prepared  for  the  new  king,  of 
the  brotb,  into  which  be  entered  publicly,  and  at  once  batbed  and  fed  ;  all  the  people,  meanwhile,  standing 
ro*ind,  fcd  on  the  flesh  and  supped  up  tbe  broth.  At  tbis  comely  feast  and  ceremony,  it  was  not  proper  tbat 
the  king  should  use  any  cup  or  vessel,  nay,  not  so  much  as  tbe  hoUow  of  his  band  ;  but  stooping  doVn  bis 
mouth,  be  lapped  like  a  beast  on  all  sides  of  tbe  bath  of  broth  in  which  be  was  immersed.  Having  tbus 
waabed  and  supped  until  be  was  weary,  tbe  whole  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  ended,  and  he  was 
completely  instituted  in  his  kingship  of  Tyrconnell.' 

•*  Tbe  Irish  bistorians  are  very  angry  witb  Girald  Barry,  for  tcUing  tbis  story  of  their  kings ;  and 
Gratianns  Lucius  describes  tbe  ceremony  as  quite  otherwise.  He  says,  that  when  tbe  investiture  took  place 
at  Cfl  mbac  Creunun,  be  was  attended  by  O'Ferghail,  successor  to  Columbkill,  and  O'Gallacbuir,  bis 
marsbal,  and  surroundcd  by  all  the  estates  of  tbe  country.  The  Abbot  O'Fergbail  put  a  pure,  white,  straight, 
unknotted  rod  in  bis  band,  and  said,  *  Receive,  Sire,  the  auspicious  ensign  of  your  dignity,  and  remember  to 
imitate  in  jour  goTcmment  the  whiteness,  straightness,  and  unknottiness  of  tbis  rod,  to  the  end  that  no  evil 
tongne  maj  find  cause  to  asperse  the  candour  of  your  actions  witb  blackness,  nor  any  kind  of  corruption,  or 
tJe  of  friendship,  be  able  to  pervert  your  justice;  therefore,  in  a  lucky  hour,  take  tbe  govemment  of  tbis 
people,  io  exercise  the  power  given  you  witb  frcedom  and  secnrity/  " 
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hath  a  wand  delivered  iinto  him  by  some  whose  proper  office  that  is ;  after 
which,  desccnding  from  the  stone,  he  turneth  himselfe  round,  thrice  forward, 
and  thrice  backward."  The  inaugnration  chair  of  the  O'Neils  of  Castlcreagh 
is  still  preserved ;  it  was  for  a  long  period  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Butter- 
market of  Belfast.  The  famous  "  coronation  chair  "  in  Westminster  Abbey 
is  believed  to  be  of  Irish  origin  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Scotland 
for  the  coronation  of  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  Scots,  who  was  "  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Ireland." 

The  hill  of  Greenan  sui^plies  a  singular  cxample  of  earliest  architecture; 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Ordnance  Survey,"  it  was  "  a  royal  residence," 
— "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  works  of  its  kind  ever  erected 
by  the  ancient  Irish."  The  ascent  up  the  mountain,  for  about  a  mile,  is 
gradual,  tili  witliin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  summit,  when  "  it  Starts  up,  as 
it  were,  somewhat  precipitously  into  a  circular  apex  of  many  acres  in  extent," 
crowncd  by  the  singular  pile — of  the  remote  antiquity  of  which  no  doubt  can 
possibly  exist  *. 

•   A  writer  in  «  Tho  Dublin  Penny  Journal  "— undcrstood  to  bo  the  tccomplishcd  Colonel  Blackcr — 
WM  the  first  to  point  out,  if  not  to  «ligcover,  tliis  ancient  rcinain ;  he  considcrs  it,  hoireTcr,  to  hsTO  been  a 
templo  for  Sun  worahip,  and  cndcavours  to  support  bis  tlieory  by  argument  and  proof.      He  ihai  deteribct 
tho  Singular  pile  : — <<  Tu  the  casual  observer,  the  first  nppearancc  of  the  cdi6cc  is  thmt  of  a  tnincated  caini  of 
extiaordinary  diuicnsions  ;  but»  on  a  closer  inftpcction,  particularly  since  the  Clearing  away  of  fallen  »tonet» 
&C.,  which  took  place  undcr  uiy  dircctions,  in  May  last,  it  will  bo  found  a  building,  constnicted  with  emy 
attention  to  masonic  rcgularity,  botli  in  design  and  workmanship.     A  circular  wall,  of  considerablc  tbirkncsa, 
encloses  an  area  of  eighty-two  fcct  in  diamoter.     Judging  from  the  number  of  stones  which  baTC  &llen 
on  every  sidc,  so  as  to  form,  in  fact,  a  sloping  glacis  of  tcn  or  twelve  fcet  broad  all  round  it,  this  waU  bbsi 
have  boeu  of  considerablc  lieight — prolmbly  from  ten  to  twelvc  feet — but  its  thickneu  variet :  that  portion  of 
it,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  cmbracing  the  wcstem  half  of  the  ciirle,  beiug  but  ten  or  «Irren  fert; 
whcrcas,  in  the  corrcsponding,  or  eastcni  half,  tlic  thickncss  incrcases  to  sizteen  or  scvcntecn,  particnlarif  at 
the  entrancc.     To  discovcr  this  cntrancc  was  one  of  the  first  objccts  of  my  attention,  and  having  dircctfd  a 
clearance  to  be  uiadc  as  ncarly  duc  cast  as  possiblo,  a  passago  was  found,  in  breadth  about  four  feet,  flaggcd  ac 
the  bottom  with  flat  stones,  cqual  in  width  to  the  opening  itself,  and  fitted  with  great  regularity :  tkii  paMgt 
was  covcred  with  flags  of  vcry  largc  diuicnMons,  which,  however,  we  found  fallen  in;  the  nwin  lintcl,  «■ 
the  inner  side,   was  formc<l  of  a  singlo  stone,  six  fcet    threc  inchea   in   length,  and  avenguig  fourtm     ^ 
inches  -squarc  in  thickncss.     Within  tho  wall,  to  tho  right  and  left  of  this  entrance  (thougb  not  coa-  -^ 
municating  with  it),  arc  carricd  two  curious  passages,  about  two  feet  wide  by  fear  in  hetght,  neatly  lotcied  *>%^ 
top  with  flags,  in  the  samc  uianncr  as  the  entrancc.     These  passages  cxtcnd  tbrough  half  the  drciunftrcnet  e^^ 
tho  building,  tcrminating  at  tbc  northcrn  and  southem  points  :  that  ruoning  touthward  was  found  to  ttm,^^ 
municatc  with  tho  area,  or  interior  of  the  place,  by  au  aperture  cxlrcmely  disproportioned  to  tbe  ] 
itkclf,  being  nicrcly  wide  cnough  to  poimit  the  cntrancv  of  a  boy  ;  this  aperture  is  due  south,  and  the  | 
as  it  approachcs  the  castern  part  of  the  building,  bccomcs  gradually  narrow,  being  not  more  than  m  i 
Wide  at  its  tcrmination,  adjuining  the  entiance.     The  approach  to  that  gallcry  or  patnge,  wending  noctbvar- 
appcars  to  have  been  from  above,  thcrc  being  no  signs  of  an  aperture  comniunicating  with  tbe  ana,  at  in  tC 
case  of  the  other  passage  just  inentioncd;  whereas,  un  Clearing  away  tbe  falling  ttonea,  to  tbe  nonkvaa 
of  tho  niain  cutranco  within  tho  building,  we  discovcred  a  suircase,  eightcen  inchea  wide»  Icading  fhrfn  ta 
level  of  the  area  to  the  top  of  the  wall.     This  passage  cxtends  to  the  northern  point,  but,  diffenai  frta  1H 
other,  it  carrics  its  breadth  tbe  entire  way.     On  cither  tide  of  the  entrancc  pattagc,  a  few  feel  within,  affan 
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At  the  base  of  the  hill  are  several  remarkable  cavcs ;  which  are  considered 
by  8omc  antiquarics  as  associated  with  the  ancient  relics  on  the  summit. 
Indeed,  such  occur  in  all  parte  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Croker  states  that,  in  a  circle 
of  four  miles  "  round  Garranes,"  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  of  thcse  "circular  intrenchments  :"  and  he  considcrs  it  "  probable 
that  these  works  were  thrown  up  by  the  native  Irish  around  their  little  Wig- 
wam Settlements,  as  a  defence  against  any  sudden  attack  from  an  enemy  or 
from  wolves,  and  that  subtcrranean  Chambers  or  cellars  were  formed  for 
granaries,  or  as  secure  depositories  in  time  of  danger  for  their  rüde  property*.*' 

•  tqaare  niche,  or  what  maions  wonid  call  a  double  reveal,  of  four  inchct  dcqi :  at  firtt  light  it  tccnird  aa  if 
tkej  bad  bcco  the  cntrancei  to  tbo  two  paaaagc»  aircady  mcntioned,  and  mhich  had  bcca  for  aomc  cause  built 
np^  but  on  cxamtnation  thit  waa  foand  Dot  to  be  tho  case  ;  thcy  were  evidenlly  formed  at  tbe  original  building 
•f  tbe  wall,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  niay  bare  terred  for  the  puqH>»o  of  enabling  thoto  wiihin  to  cloae  tbe 
paaaafe  from  abore  bj  mcant  of  something  in  ihe  iiature  of  a  portcuUis.  From  a  careful  ezamination  of  the 
wmll,  in  difFrrcnt  plare«  tbroughoui  its  circumference,  it  appcart  lo  havc  bcen  parapeted,  the  ipace  between  tbe 
psrmpet  and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  cirrle  bting  (as  was  Uiual  in  amphilhratrcs)  allotted  to  spectator«,  and  aocet- 
•ible  bj  tbe  suircase  alrcady  noticed.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  are  the  reroains  of  tbe  alur,  or  place  of 
larnfire,  approachcd  from  the  cntiance  to  the  building  by  a  flaggcd  pathway,  which  was  discurercd  on 
ratstng  tbe  lurf  by  which  it  is  orcrgrown  :  around  thcse  are  ihc  ruins  of  a  square  hnilding,  but  of  com- 
parativrly  modern  construction — in  fact,  the  place  was  resortcd  lo  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Tidnity, 
tot  tbe  porposes  of  worship,  until  snme  furty  yrars  back,  whcn  a  sniall  chapcl  für  their  accommodalion  wma 
erretrd  at  the  foot  of  ihe  mountain — a  certain  proof  of  the  traditionary  sanctity  of  ihe  spot.  The  stones  of 
wbich  tbe  building  is  formed  are  of  tbe  common  grey  schiatus,  but  cvidently  sciected  wiih  considcrable  atten- 
tioo  aa  to  stxe;  and  con»idcring  their  exposuro  to  the  Atlantic  stonns  for  so  many  centuries,  the  decomposi- 
ti«o  ia  wonderfully  small.  In  tbose  parts  of  tbe  wall  which  liave  bcen  protectcd  by  the  accumulation  of  tbe 
4rbfie  from  above,  tbe  chiselling  is  yet  sharp  and  the  squarcnesa  perfect.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
•teoc  bttildiug  adds  considerably  to  the  antiquarian  intercst  which  Greenan  is  caiculatcd  to  cxcite." 

*  The  Care  at  tbe  base  of  Oreenan  Hill  isnow  blocked  up  ;  but  we  obtained  some  account  of  it  from  a 
ftnUemaxi — Andrew  Ferguson,  FUq.,  of  Burt — by  whom  it  was  examined  in  1838.  It  was  known  to  be 
«Uwted  in  a  field  forming  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Alison,  in  the  town*land  of  Specnogue,  and  parisb  of 
B«n.  It  had  been  closcd  since  A.  D.  1785,  in  which  ycar  Mr.  Ferguson  recollected  bis  haring  explored  tbe 
•errrml  apartmenta.  It  wa«  then  discorered  by  a  boy  engaged  in  digging  potatoes,  wboae  spade  forred  itself 
Wtwc<n  two  oC  the  flags  which  form  tbe  roof  of  the  "  care."  It.remained  opcn  at  that  time  for  a  few 
Botttba,  wben  it  wa«  agaiu  closcd  up  by  tbe  then  occupicr  of  the  farm.  The  only  pcrson  alive  (in  1838)  who 
ImI  aoy  idea  of  tbe  exact  locality  of  the  building,  was  an  old  man,  named  William  Dünn,  who  bad  lost  bis 
■fbt  in  early  youtb,  but  who  rcmembered  to  have  heard  from  bis  brother,  that  tbe  subterraneous  building 
was  ahuatrd  nearly  opposite,  but  rather  north  of,  a  qiurtz  stone  in  the  wall,  which  bounds  the  field  ob  tbe 
«■et  aide.     Tbe  entrance  was  accordingly  discovercd. 

Tbe  Chamber  into  which  we  first  obuined  entrance — writes  our  Informant — is  somewbat  dilapidated,  and 
tfytmn  to  consist  of  tbe  origical  apartment  of  the  building  and  of  a  sloping  paaaagc  Icading  to  iL  It  is  mnch 
CBconbered  witb  loose  clay  and  stones,  and  declines  a  good  deal  towards  tbe  lower  extremity,  wbcre 
W9  were  able  to  stand  perfectiy  upright,  although  we  were  at  first  obligtd  to  creep  in  on  our  bands  and 
kncca.     Tbe  form  of  this  Chamber  is  oblong,  or  rather  oval. 

Od  tbe  arrival  of  UnUms  we  proceeded  into  the  second  apartment.  Tbe  paaaagea  between  tbe  firtt  aod 
•rrood,  aa  well  as  betwc«n  the  second  and  third  apartments,  resemble  mucb  the  moutb  of  a  large  pipe,  or  tbe 
•fertoret  (calied  in  Ireland  *' kiln-logies,"  i.  e.  the  eyes  of  the  kiln)  by  which  tbe  fire  is  introduced  into 
Iime-ktlna.  These  entnuices  are  compactly  built  of  large  stones,  and  tbey  botb  decline  a  little  towards  their 
l«wrr  extremity,  a  remark  which  b  also  applicable  to  all  tbree  apartmenU.     Tbe  aecond  cbamber  is  nearly 
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The  reader  must  bc  referred  to  the  map  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  coast  scenery  of  the  northem  districts  of  Don^aL 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  its  surpassing  grandeur,  and  our  limits 
permit  us  only  to  notice  its  more  leading  and  striking  features.  The  natural 
wönders  of  the  barony  of  Inishowen  would  alone  supply  materials  for  a  Toliime. 
The  stupendous  hill-rocks  and  headlands  that  stand  as  barriers  to  the  sea,  are 
frequently  covered  by  the  spray  of  the  Atlantic,  dashed  to  a  height  almoit 
inconceivable  ;  miles  upon  miles  of  sandy  deserts  Stretch  along  under  the  huge 
cliffs,  without  a  single  particlc  of  verdure  ;  ^'  hüls  and  dales  and  undulating 
swells^  smooth^  solitary,  and  desolate,  reflecting  the  sun  from  their  polished 
surface  of  one  uniform  and  flesh-like  hue."  Such  are  the  sands  of  Bosa- 
penna.  Caves  of  wonderful  construction  abound  in  all  parts.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  "  M'Swine's  Gun," — a  prodigious  cavity,  into  which  the 
tide  rushes  with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  sound  louder  than  the  report  of 
any  piece  of  artillery,  and  is  said  to  be  heard,  at  times,  distinctly  a  distanoe  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  ;  occasionally  the  waters  shoot  up  throogh  a 
perpendicular  shafl  some  hundreds  of  feet  high  into  the  air;  altogether, 
perhaps,  so  extraordinary  a  natural  marvel  does  not  exist  in  the  Britiih 
dominions. 

Along  this  coast,  too,  is  Torry  Island, — ^inhabited  by  about  fiye  hundred 
pcrsons,  the  grcater  numbcr  of  whom  have  never  yisited  the  mainland  ;  some 
years  ago  a  few  of  its  fishermen  were  driven  on  shore,  and  when  retaming  lo 
their  island  homes  they  took  with  them  leaves  of  trees  as  the  greatest  curioaities 

drculw,  biit  approachcs  in  form  to  the  oval.     Here,  «•  in  the  other  two  apartmeoia,  tbe  floor  ia  of  dqr»  nl 

the  walU  are  regularly  built  of  large  stonea  without  mortar  or  cemeut  of  anj  kiod,  and  incUne 

inwards  at  the  top  and  bottom.     In  all  theie  apartmenta  the  ceilinga  are  compoied  of  immenn  I 

on  the  walis  on  cithcr  aide,  and  tmaller  itones  are  advanced  to  tupport  them  in  one  or  two  inglaaei 

flagt  wero  too  short  to  covcr  tbe  whole  extent.     The  atonea  employed  in  the  conatnietioii  of  th« 

the  common  achist  of  the  country  intcrmixed  with  whin-stonea  and  aome  qnartz.     Tlie  wtlla  vor»  Umai  Ij 

mcaiiircmcnt  to  average  about  three  feet  in  thiclcneaa.     The  poaaage  between  the  aecond  oad  tUid  daalai 

branchcs  off  to  the  east,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  immediatelj  aa  joa  enter  from  the  flnt  •poifwt,    li 

the  coincr  of  the  sccond  chamber  between  the  two  pasaagea,  and  nearly  on  a  lerd  with  tbe  eeOi^g;  thod  b 

built  a  rccets  in  the  wall  anaworing  thepurposea  of  a  cupboard,  and  similar  to  the  ^'boloa'*  w 

in  the  Tv-alls  of  Irish  cabina.     The  architecture  is  the  same  aa  that  of  thereat  of  thebuildiiif ;  it  eitMidi  •• 

north-ca»t ;  the  entrance  is  nearlj  sqnarc,  but  tlie  interior  is  circular.     The  iloor  of  the  tUri 

1  foot  8  inches  bclow  the  end  of  the  entrancc  pasaage,  of  which  fact  the  firvt  of  na  wfaomwled  in  WM 

to  his  cost,  as  may  rcadiljr  bc  imagined.     The  third  chamber  runa  parallel  to  the  aeeoad,  t{i.  doe  Mtik  ■ 

souih,  and  its  form  and  architecture  are  similar,  except  that  perhapa  the  aecond  apartmeat  h  moiv  dmdi 

The  foUowing  accouut  givea  the  dimensions  of  the  sereral  Apartments  of  this  bniMing  >~ 


HIIOHT. 

mBADTB. 

LBMOfl 

First  Apartment 

.     6  feet  0  inchca 

.     4  feet  0  inchea 

.  20lMt    9 

Sccond  do. 

.     6    ..    0     ,. 

.     4    „    6    „ 

.     7    „     9 

Third  do.  . 

.     6    ,,    0     .. 

.      Ä      M     5      „ 

.  12    „    3 
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thejr  could  show  to  "  their  people  ;"  here  also  is  another  Herculaneum — a 
town  buried  beneath  the  sand.  Ruins  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  of 
structures  of  ages  far  more  remote,  are  to  be  encountered  in  every  locality ; 
pUces  are  pointed  out  where  the  sea-kings  entered^  and  others  where  the  druids 
held  their  most  solemn  rites ;  every  spot  has  some  tradition^  there  is  scarcely 
a  mile  without  a  legend ;  and  as  the  district  is  more  primitive  than  any  other 
portion  of  Ireland — the  people  adhering  pertinaciously  to  their  ancient 
language  and  their  old  eustoms — the  county  is  immensely  rieh  in  stores  for 
the  antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  writer  of  fiction.  Here,  until  of  late  years^ 
the  illicit  distiller  carried  on  bis  trade  without  the  remotest  dread  of  interrup- 
tion  ;  the  whiskcy  of  Inishowen  became  proverbial  for  its  excellence^  and  the 
coast  from  Moville  round  to  Killybegs  was  famous  for  all  that  was  rudc^ 
uncultivated,  and  lawless.  For  a  full^  accurate,  and  interesting  description  of 
this  grand  and  picturesque  coast,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting 
Tolume  by  the  late  Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  published  by  Messrs.  Curry  and  Co., 
of  Dublin,  to  whom  the  literature  of  Ireland  is  so  largely  indebted. 

The  occasion,  however,  seems  an  apt  one  for  introducing  some  account  of 
the  "  Fairies  "  of  Ireland — a  race  which  is  daily  losing  its  repute — education 
and  Father  Mathew  having  worked  sad  havoc  among  them — and  whose  exist- 
ence  wül,  ere  long,  become  a  mere  history  of  things  and  times  gone  by. 
During  our  recent  visits  to  Ireland,  we  have  been  enabled  to  add  very  little 
indeed  to  our  störe  of  knowledge  on  this  subject;  the  peasantry  have  grown 
"  mighty  shy  "  of  their  Communications ;  they  have  become,  for  the  most 
part,  even  sceptical  conceming  them ;  and  deliver  their  anccdotes  with  an  air 
of  doubt,  at  the  least,  which  indicates  an  abandonment  of  their  cause  approach- 
ing  to  contempt  of  their  power.  We  venture  to  assert  that  a  modern  traveller 
cren  in  Donegal  or  Connaught  will  not  hear  from  veritable  authorities  a  dozen 
ttories  of  the  "  good  people."  A  score  of  years  ago  he  would  have  heard  as 
many  from  a  dozen  persons,  meet  them  when  or  where  he  would.  In  Ireland, 
tuperstitions  of  a  grosser,  or  more  unnatural  character,  have  almost  vanished. 
Prejudices  will  soon  follow  them.  The  Rational  is  making  rapid  way.  Know- 
ledge is  extending  itself  into  placcs  hithcrto  inaccessible.  Common  sense  is 
gradoally  forcing  out  the  imaginative ;  and,  ere  long,  the  Irish  peasant  will 
retain  little  or  nothing  of  a  distinctive  character.  To  the  mere  searcher  after 
amusement  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune ;  but  to  those  who  have 
higher  hopes  and  objects,  the  change  supplies  a  theme  for  grateful  rejoicing, 
as  inevitably  tending  to  incalculable  good. 

The  Fairies  of  Ireland  have  been  the  subjects  of  innumerable  stories  and 
many  booki.     The  volumes  coUected  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  contain,  indeed. 
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ample  information  conceming  them.  He  has  divided  thcm  into  tbeir  cla&ses, 
and  prescrved  thc  history  of  each.  But  the  topic  is  by  no  means  exluusted ; 
it  may  bc  varicd  as  often  as  the  relators  ;  and  as  we  have  intimated,  a  few  yean 
ago  thesc  relators  wcrc  almost  as  numerous  as  the  peasants.  A  few  of  the^o 
stories — ^illustrative  of  their  habits,  dispositions,  and  **  peculiarities  " — nuT 
interest  our  readers.  Wc  take  thcm  nearly  at  random  from  our  gratberinr» ; 
for  our  coUection  might  fiU  one  of  our  volumes,  instcad  of  a  dozen  pajjei— 
the  utmost  we  can  spare.  Some  of  the  race  we  have  alrcady  dcscribed—the 
Phoca,  thc  Cleuricaune,  and  thc  Banshce  ;  but  these,  properly,  are  not  fairies; 
—  they  are  "  spirits,"  morc  immediately  of  Irish  growth,  while  the  fairict  of 
Ircland  rcscmblc  those  of  England  and  other  countries,  appertaining  to  "  thc 
green  sod  "  only,  like  the  natives  over  whom  they  watch^  by  being  more 
essentially  poctical  than  they  are  elsewhere  *. 

*  Ikforc  WC  roiu'ncncc  our  stories^  in  onler  tliat  the  mder  nuy  pmperlf  comprthcnd  then,  «r  fitt  :W 
liistory  of  "  thc  fSood  Pi-oplc."  from  the  3rd  Vol.  of  Mr.  Croker'i  Book  :— 

**  Thc  Klvc>,  which  in  thcir  true  ihapc  are  hut  a  frw  incbc«  high,  hare  an  ur^r.  almovt  tnü^uvat  My: 
SU  flclioatc  i«  tlicir  form,  th.it  a  dcw-drop,  whcn  they  dance  on  it,  trerablct  iodccd,  but  ncvcr  btcaki.  hmk 
•cxc«  are  of  cxtraonlinary  U^aiity,  and  murtal  beings  cannot  be  eomparcd  «ith  them« 

*'  They  do  not  live  ulnnc,  «r  in  pair»,  hut  alwayt  in  large  tocietiea.  They  mre  inTisible  to  Baa,  partjnhrr 
in  the  day-timo  ;  and  a»  they  ran  be  prcM^nt  and  hear  what  is  aaid,  the  peaaautry  ncrer  ipeak  of  xhim  k«t 
\f\i\\  cnutiim  and  rcf*[HTt,  tcrming  them  the  good  people,  or  the  friend«  ;  as  anj  othrr  nmme  would  tAui 
thcm.  If  :i  {rr< :it  iloud  of  dufit  rises  on  the  n«ad,  it  i«  a  »ign  that  they  mre about  to  changr  thcir  m4mct  wM 
reiiiovc  to  »nolliiT  plare,  aml  t)ie  invi«ible  travcllen  are  always  laluted  with  a  mpectful  bow.  Tbet  htn 
thcir  ducllin;:^  in  clcrts  of  ntck«,  cavcR,  and  ancient  tumuli.  Erery  part  within  ia  drronird  ia  tbe  ■■■ 
fplcndid  nn«i  m:i;:niticent  manncr ;  and  the  pleasing  mutic  wbich  aometiiDea  iisuci  from  theoee  intW  aifil  ka 
dcliijhlrd  those  wh»)  have  hecn  w  fortunate  as  to  hcar  it. 

*'  Duriiiu'  the  fumuicr  ni;jhts  whcn  the  moon  ihines,  and  partieularly  in  harreat-tiine,  tbe  QffCi  •■■•  «c 
of  their  »ecretdwcUiiiL'«.  and  assemhle  for  the  dance  in  eertain  ^Toiirite  tpota,  which  arr  kiddm  andiiclvM 
piarei,  inch  as  niouiitain-vallcys — meailows  near  atreamt  and  brookt— ehurrh\ ard«  «bcre  mcD  trlioa  omt. 
They  often  celehrate  their  feants  under  large  niuihruoms«  or  repote  beneath  thcir  thadc. 

'-  In  thc  tirst  r.i>fl  uf  the  morning  nun  they  again  vaniih,  irith  a  noiie  rctcmbling  that  of  •  •«am  «f  hafa 
or  fli»:«. 

'*  Thcir  gnrnients  are  a^  white  ai  »now,  sometime«  »hining  like  ulcer ;  a  hat  or  cap  ia  indiapenaabk.  Im 
whirh  piii]»<i<e  tlicy  peneiully  M-Urt  thc  red  flowera  of  thc  fozgloTc,  and  by  it  diSmnt  partki  ai«  dtfU* 
g'iiolied. 

**  The  K'tret  and  nia^ic  power  of  tlic  Elves  it  lo  great  at  icarcely  to  know  anj  bonnda.  Tbrr  caa  avaat 
in  a  iniinieiit,  ma  uu]\  the  linman,  hut  cvery  othci  form,  CTcn  the  mott  tcrrific  ;  and  it  ii  eaaj  far  tbcBü 
convey  iheniM-lve«  in  one  *erond  a  d:fctan«c  of  five  leatruct. 

*'  IVfnic  titeir  hrcatli  all  huni:in  encrjy  faü».  They  «ometimct  comnunieate  lapemataial  kuoalidn  > 
inen  ;  and  if  a  p«T*on  i«  «een  Walking  up  and  down  ahme,  and  nioTing  hia  lipaaa  one  half  diftraa|bt,  it  ■■ 
Hi^-n  that  an  Elf  it  invi»ihly  prc«ent  and  inttructin^  him. 

*^  I  hr  KlvcH  are  ahoTc  all  iliunpt  fond  uf  niukie.  Tho^  who  bare  heard  thdr  na«c  caaaot  iad  »ndi» 
dr«rrihi-  the  yt*\KvT  wiih  whirh  it  fillt  and  enrapturct  thc  »oul ;  it  ruahea  upoa  thcn  Ukc  o  Mm«;  »i  .** 
the  tone«  are  Minple,  i-ven  infinotunoiiii.  and  in  ;ri'neral  rctcmbling  natural  toanda. 

*'  AuKiiij  tliiir  aniii«ienieiiit  i^  tha;  of  pUun^  at  ball,  wbich  thcj  puTBue  «ith  gTf  tfniiuiw,  aadalwW 
tliry  iiltni  dilfcr  v»  a«  evin  to  qnaad. 

**  Tlieir  fckill  in  daiicing  far  exreciU  t)ic  hi^he«t  art  of  man,  and  thc  plraiurc  they  tak«  ia  tha  ■■■»> 
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The  antiquity  of  the  race  is  unquestionable.  They  were  generally 
tapposed  to  dwell  in  pleasant  hiUs^  raths,  moats,  &c. ;  hence  they  are  termed 
in  Ossian  and  other  bards  "  spirits  of  the  hill.'*  They  are  called  by  the 
peasantry   out  of  respect  "  daoine  maithe,"   or   "  the   good  people,"   and 

Brat  ia  utexhaattible.     Tbejr  <Unce  witbout  intemiption  tili  tbe  nys  of  tbe  tun  appcar  on  the  mouDtaint,  and 
Bake  the  boldeat  leapa  witbout  the  Icast  exeriioo. 

"  They  do  not  appear  to  require  any  food,  but  rcfreth  themsclvet  with  dew-dropf,  which  thej  collect  from 
tke  Icarea. 

**  Thej  icTcrely  puniih  all  who  inquititively  approach  or  tcasc  tbem  ;  otbentiae  they  are  frienüly  and 
oblifing  to  welUmcaning  people  who  confidc  in  them.  They  removc  buoiptfrom  thcihoulder;  make  pretentt 
of  oew  artklef  of  clothing  ;  undertake  to  graut  requcttt;  though  in  turh  casci,  good  humour  on  the  applicant's 
pait  eeciDS  to  be  neccMary.  Sometiroe«,  too,  they  appear  in  human  form,  or  allow  perioni  who  bare  acciden- 
tally  itrayed  among  them  during  the  night  to  join  in  thcir  dancc« ;  but  thcrc  i«  alwayi  »ome  danger  in  thit 
iatrrcourw.  The  perton  becoroe«  ill  in  contequencc,  and  fallt  into  a  violcnt  fever  from  the  unnatural  exer- 
tkm,  aa  they  aeem  to  lend  bim  a  part  of  their  power.  If  he  forgctt  hiuitclf,  and,  according  to  the  cuaton, 
kiaae«  bia  partner,  the  whole  acenc  vaniahe«  the  inataut  hia  lipa  touch  hcra. 

"  Tbe  EUvea  havo  another  peculiar  and  more  intimate  connexion  wilh  mortala.  1t  teems  aa  if  they  dirided 
among  tbemaelTea  the  aoula  of  men,  and  conaidered  them  thencefurth  aa  thcir  property.  Hcncc  certain  familiet 
kave  tbcir  particular  Elvet,  to  whom  they  are  dcroted,  in  retum  für  which,  bowerer,  they  receive  from  them 
kdp  aod  aaaiatance  in  critical  momenta,  and  often  recovery  frum  mortal  diaeaaca.  Üut  aa  aller  death  they  be- 
CQtne  tbe  |Mvperty  of  their  Elvea,  the  death  of  a  man  i«  to  them  alwaya  a  fcstival  at  which  one  of  their  own 
body  enter»  into  iheir  aociety.  Thereforc  they  require  that  peoplc  ahall  U*  pri'sent  at  funcrala,  and  pay  them 
rercrroce;  they  celebrate  an  intermcut  like  a  wedding,  by  daiicing  on  the  gravc,  and  il  ia  for  thta  reaaon  that 
ikey  aelect  churchjarda  for  their  favonrite  placea  of  reaort.  A  violcnt  quarrel  oftcn  ariaea  whether  a  child 
keloop  to  the  Elvc  of  the  father  or  of  the  motber,  and  in  what  churchyard  it  ia  to  bc  buried.  Tbe  different 
paitiea  of  theie  aupematural  beinga  bäte  and  make  war  on  eacb  other,  with  aa  much  animnaity  aa  natiooa 
«BOQf  mankind ;  their  combata  take  place  in  the  night,  in  croaa  roadt,  and  they  often  du  not  aeiiarute  tili  day- 
Wrak  parta  tbeni.  Tbia  connexion  of  men  with  a  quict  and  guixl  thbc  of  apirita,  far  from  bcing  frightful,  woald 
ralbcr  be  beneficial  :  but  the  Rtvea  appear  in  a  dubioua  character  ;  both  evil  and  good  are  combincd  in  tbcir 
■atarr,  and  they  ahuw  a  dark  aa  well  aa  a  fair  aide.  They  are  angcla  cxpelled  from  heavcn,  who  have  not 
fallea  into  hell,  but  are  in  fear  aud  doubt  rcapecting  tbcir  future  atate,  and  whether  they  aliall  find  mrrry  at 
tb*  day  of  judgment.  Thi«  mixture  of  the  dark  and  malevulcnt  ia  viaibiy  manifeatcd  in  thcir  actiona  aud 
iacitnationa.     If  in   rtmemhrance  of  ibeir  original  happy  condiiion   they  are  bencficcnt  aud   friendly  tuwarda 

,  xh€  evil  principle  witliin   them  prompta  them   to  malicioua  and   injurioua  tricka.     Their  beauty,  tbe 

droua  aplendour  of  their  dwcUinga,  thcir  aprighllines»,  ia  nothing  more  than  illuaive  ahow ;  aud  their  true 
igure,  which  ia  frightfully  ugly,  inapirca  terror.  If,  aa  i»  but  rarcly  the  case,  they  are  »cen  in  tbe  day-time« 
tWir  coantenancea  appear  to  be  wrinklcd  with  age,  or,  aa  peoplc  cxpreaa  it,  '*  likc  a  withcrcd  cauliflowcr ;  "  a 
BttJc  noee,  rrd  eyet,  and  bair  hoary  with  extreme  age. 

**  One  of  their  evil  propensitiea  conaista  in  atealing  healthy  and  fine  chihlren  from  their  motbert,  aad 
wWtitatii^  in  their  room  a  changeling  who  bcara  aomc  reaemblance  to  the  atolen  infant,  but  ia  in  fact  only 
•■  agly  and  atckly  Elf.  He  manifeata  every  evil  diapoaitiun,  ia  malicioua,  miMrhicvou»,  and,  though  inaatiablo 
M  to  food,  doea  not  thrive.  When  the  name  of  God  ia  mentioned.,  he  begina  to  laugii,  otherwiae  be  never 
ipcakii,  tili  bring  obli^ed  to  do  ao  by  artifice,  hia  age  ia  bctrayed  hy  hia  vuice,  which  is  that  of  a  very  old  man. 
The  loTe  of  moaic  abows  itaelf  in  hiro,  aa  well  aa  extraordiuary  piuficiency  ;  aupematural  energiea  are  alao 
Baatieeted  in  tbe  power  with  which  he  obligea  everything,  cvcn  inanimate  objecta,  to  dance.  Wberever  be 
eomea  bc  brii^  ruin  :  a  aerie«  of  miafurtuuea  aucceed  each  other,  the  cattle  become  aick,  tbe  bouae  (alla  into 
dccay,  and  every  enterpriae  provea  abortive.  If  hc  ia  riTogniacd  and  ihreatened,  he  make«  himaelf  iuviaiblci 
■iMi  cecapc«  ;  be  dialike«  running  water,  and  if  he  ia  carricd  on  a  bridge,  he  jumpa  over,  and  aittiog  upon  the 
«nvca,  piayt  on  hia  ptpe,  and  returna  to  bia  own  peoplc. 

**  At  particular  timca,  such  a»  May  eve,  for  inatance,  the  evil  Rlvea  »ecm  to  bc  pcculiarly  active  aod  powct- 
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hence  very  probably  thc  moats  where  they  were  supposed  to  resort  fint 
got  the  appellation  of  "Danish  moats  ^  from  English  writers,  who  wcre 
led  by  the  sound  and  were  ignorant  of  the  sense  ;  though  it  is  also»  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed^  likely  that  the  mistake  originated  firom  confounding 
with  the  Danes,  the  Tatha-de-dananns,  to  whom  the  erection  of  all  the  very 
ancient  edifices  is  ascribed  by  populär  tradition*.  The  fSuries  were  also 
supposed  to  haunt  old  towers  and  Castles.  Of  this  we  give  a  curious  instance, 
fiirnished  by  an  old  man  who  resided  at  Clonmel.  This  man  was  many  yean 
ago  travelling  through  the  county  Kilkenny,  and  happened  to  pass  by  thc 
Castle  of  Bonnetstown,  which  is  situate  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  It  was 
about  thc  hour  of  midnight^  when^  as  he  was  crossing  a  field,  he  was  otartled 
by  the  sound  of  wild  and  unearthly  laughter  at  a  short  distance  from  him. 
On  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound»  he  found  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
Castle»  which  to  his  great  surprise  appeared  briUiantly  illuminated.  His 
courage  was,  however,  in  some  measure  restored  when  he  recollected  that 
there  was  a  wake  within  a  few  fields  of  the  castle.  "  So,  by  gor,  over  to  it  I 
went,"  Said  he,  *'  thinkin*  it  might  be  some  o*  the  boys  that  were  preparin' 
some  sport  an'  divarsion  to  act  at  the  wake."  But  on  his  nearer  approach 
the  light  suddenly  vanished  and  the  laughter  ceased.  After  remaining  soiiie 
time  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything,  he  once  more  proceeded  on  Iiii 
journey;  but  he  was  scarcely  in  the  middle  of  the  next  field  when  the  lighl 
shone  forth  with  redoubled  brilliancy,  and  the  laughter  burst  on  his  ear  in 
louder  peals,  and  with  such  distinctness  that  he  could  clearly  distingroish  the 
yoices  of  old  men,  young  men,  and  children.     He  was  now  seized  with  that 

ful :  to  thote  to  whom  they  are  inimical,  they  give  a  hlow  uoperoeiTed,  the  coneeqaenoe  of  wUA  it  I 
or  they  hreathe  upon  tbem,  and  boili  and  BwelHngs  immediately  appear  on  the  plaee  whieh  tbe  1 
touched.     PenoDs  who  pretcnd  to  be  in  particular  farour  with  the  fiüriea,  uudertake  to  eure  m 
magic  and  mystcrious  journeys." 

*  Wc  may  trace  a  »imilarity  in  many  retpects  between  the  Fairiet  and  Demont  of  Hciiod  aad  ] 
Rural  Deities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  thc  Gerni  and  Pens  of  the  Orientalt;  and  «tcn  tbe  i 
•pirit«  of  thc  Scripturct.  The  traditions  of  them  exitting  from  Cdtic  timea  in  Frmnee  and  Britü 
ground-work  of  the  Sylphs  in  Count  de  Gabclaii,  and  of  Ariel,  Oberen,  and  Titania,  in  cIm  Ttapot  wm^ 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream.  Mab  is  also  of  Cdtic  origin,  being  evidently  the  lOAöB,  BladUi.  of  tka  Mä^^ 
Much  haa  been  writteu  to  traco  the  sourcet  from  which  Spcnscr  took  the  materials  of  Ui  **  FWrj  Qmoi^^ 
but  when  we  considcr  where  he  composed  that  splendid  poem,  and  what  he  layt  of  hii  knewkjg»  <f  iHM 
poems  of  the  bards,  we  may  be  cnabied  to  account  for  some  of  his  mythology.  Madbh,aa  alfcadj  ohairvtd,. 
the  TiUula  of  Irish  fairy  lore ;  its  Obcron  is  Don  of  the  Sandhills,  one  of  the  Mileaiaa  or  Cellsflijlfc^M 
leaders,  who  was  drowned  off  the  westem  coast  of  Munster,  and  was  after  hii  death  pmootcd  tobe  Uaf  «f  ^kS 
fairics.  He  was  drowned  in  a  stonn  raiscd  by  the  magic  of  the  Tatha^de-danann,  on  the  Undi^  ef  "^fefti 
Milctians,  and  the  place  is  called  CeAC  bof^,  Teac  dhorn,  or  "Dann'i  miision."  Manuian,  oat  «f  sA* 
Tatha-de-danann  chicf«,  kilicd  on  the  same  occasion,  was  promoted  to  be  the  Ood  of  tlie  Sea,  aad  ii  I 
called  Mac  IJr,  or  ''  the  son  of  the  occan."  He  is  the  tutclar  deity  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  wliidl  b  cdbd  i 
liim  lois  manansin. 
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detperate  coorage  which  so  oflen  accompanies  fear,  and  rushed  back  to  the 
Castle,  determined  on  exploring  the  cause  of  all  this.  The  laughter  ceased, 
and  the  light  yaniBhed  as  before ;  yet,  still  resolved  to  unravel  the  mystery  he 
entered  the  Castle.  But  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  grass-grown  threshold^ 
when,  as  he  expressed  it, ''  there  arose  sich  an  infernal  din,  that  I  thought  the 
whole  Castle  was  down  a'top  o*  me."  "  Away  I  set,"  continued  he,  "  as  fast 
as  ever  I  could  lay  legs  to  ground,  an'  never  stopt  nor  sted  until  I  came  to  the 
wake-house,  where  I  remained  for  the  rest  o'  that  night ;  an*  when  I  toidd 
the  people  there  what  I  had  seen,  they  looked  terrible  danted,  an'  made 
answer,  '  'Tis  well  that  worse  didn't  happen  you.'  This  is  all  the  explanation 
they  gave,  and,  faix,  'tis  all  I  ax'd."  The  expression  of  the  old  man's 
countenance  as  he  uttered  these  words  indicated  that  the  remembrance 
of  that  night  was  still  very  vivid  in  his  imagination. 

Although  in  their  true  shape  they  arc  but  a  few  inches  high,  they  have 
the  power  to  assumc  natural  forms,  or  indccd  any  form  they  please  ;  and  they 
often  do  so  both  for  benevolent  and  mischievous  purposes.  In  illustration, 
WC  were  told  a  story  of  The  Grcy  Man  of  the  Valley,  or  O'Shee's  Waming ; 
it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Grey  Spirit  in  Wavcrlcy ;  the  tradition  is  in  the 
fiunily  of  our  correspondent,  who  has  heard  it  often  from  people  who  never 
heard  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  is  on  the  north  sidc  of  Sliabh  na  man,  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  between  the  mountain  and  the  rivcr,  a  loncly  ruin  called 
Clonan  house,  once  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
the  Shees.  Their  chief,  at  the  period  of  the  rcvolution,  was  Edmond  Shee,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  for  King  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
which  fought  there  with  great  bravcry  though  small  loss.  Just  before  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  Edmond  Shee  happcncd  to  be  at  Clonan,  where  he 
rcceivcd  Orders  to  join  his  regiment,  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  his 
wife,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  entreated  him  to  stay,  alleging,  like 
Ccsar's  wife,  that  she  had  been  wamed  of  danger  to  him  and  his  men  by 
dreams  and  omens.  The  fearless  colonel  regarded  all  this  as  little  as  Lochiel 
did  the  visions  of  the  seer.  She  then  begged  of  him  not  to  leave  her,  for  the 
sake  of  the  habe  she  was  carrying.  This  appeal  caused  him  to  hesitate  for 
an  instant,  bat  the  soldier  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  father,  and  he  rode 
away.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  place  where  his  regiment  was  stationed,  with 
whom  he  proceeded  in  gay  spirits  to  the  intended  scene  of  action.  The  day 
before  they  reached  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  led  by  a  secret  impulse  to  ride 
in  advance  of  the  regiment — he  soon  left  them  behind.  It  was  noon — all  was 
•tili  and  silent  around.  A  feeling  of  deep  melancholy  came  over  him  ;  he 
took  out  his  prayer-book  and  commenced  reading.     When  he  lifted  up  his 
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cyes  from  the  book^  he  foxmd  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  yalley,  and 
beheld  a  little  old  man  wrapped  in  a  grey  mantle  Walking  by  bis  aide.  The 
Colonel  Started  at  first,  for  there  was  something  unearthly  in  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger  ;  but  at  length^  recovering  himself,  he  addressed  him  in  Irish^ 
"  Good  morrow,  old  man."  "  Good  morrow,  kindly,  Colonel,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  Colonel  ? "  demanded  Shee  with 
astonishment,  for  he  wore  piain  clothes.  "  I  know  you  are,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  and  that  your  regiment  is  on  the  road.  Your  troops  are  now 
marching  to  a  batüe-field  from  which  none  of  them  will  ever  retum."  ***  What 
omen  do  you  give  me  of  that  ?  *'  asked  the  Colonel.  *'  The  omen  I  giye 
you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  is  this, — when  the  regiment  arrives  at  the  next 
town,  a  Sergeant  and  corporal  will  quarrel,  and  the  latter  will  kill  the  fonner." 
The  Colonel's  heart  began  to  fail — he  looked  back  to  see  if  bis  men  were 
Coming  in  view — when  he  tumed  bis  face  again  the  "  grey  man  "  had  Tanished. 
The  omen  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  corporal  killed  the  sergeant;  the 
whole  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  the  Colonel 
himself  was  left  on  the  field  dangerously  wounded,  although  he  ultimately 
recovered*. 

Another  story  of  this  class  was  related  to  us  by  the  principal  party  coe- 
cerned.  Sheedy  Macnamara  was  a  mason, who  lived  in  Clonmel  some  years  ago ; 
a  man  of  good  character,  and  very  intelligent  for  bis  Station  in  life.  Betum* 
ing  once  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  he  imagined  towards  nightfdl  that  he 
saw  a  large  party  of  men  before  him  on  the  road.  He  feit  alanned,  thinlring 
they  were  robbers,  of  whom  he  had  great  terror,  but  to  bis  Burpriae  they  began 
to  diminish  in  number  as  he  approached  them,  until  at  length  they  were 
reduced  to  two  men  and  a  horse.     As  it  was  an  open  country,  and  there  ' 


*  The  fairy  who  was  alwajs  emplojed  in  kind  and  geoeroni  acta  was  callcd  the  Lanmn 
»pirit.''  It  was  of  a  benign  and  auspicious  character,  **  a  spirit  to  mortali  good,"  aliraya  tppatfing  6r 
assistance  and  bcnefit  of  man.  Tho  following  anecdote  of  the  Lanan  shee  waa  commniiieAted  to  vi  Ij  i 
who  hcard  it  from  the  individiial  concemed  in  it.  A  farmer  residing  near  Stndlmllj,  in  tba  eoaitj  Wü 
ford  (not  far  from  ttic  residencc  of  the  fairj-man,  to  whom  we  shall  lefcr)  was  retuniiiig  on  t  Mimmci^t  n^t  ft 
the  neighbouring  town  of  KilmarthomaSf  when  his  horse  suddenly  became  unmanageaUe,  and  fled  awnj  tt  I 
speed.  For  a  time  the  rider  cndeavoured  to  rein  him  in,  but  having  ezhansted  all  hia  atrength  to  no 
lic  abandoncil  himself  to  his  fatc,  resolving,  howercr,  to  kcep  his  seat  ai  long  aa  he  conld.  At  that 
he  observed  a  man  riding  at  his  side  at  the  yery  same  specd»  and  cxactlj  following  all  hb  metionai  AAa 
on  for  snme  time  at  this  rate  the  farmer  lost  his  balance,  and  would  hare  bcen  preripitated  htm  Ui 
had  not  tlie  stranger  at  that  moment  put  his  band  against  his  dde  and  kept  him  in  tba  taddle  UBtil  tka 
got  quiet,  which  it  did  almost  immodiately.  The  farmer  oow  tumed  round  to  thank  tba  itnager,  Wt  W 
vani»hed  ;  whethcr  into  air  or  earth  he  could  not  teil ;  but  although  it  waa  a  rerj  dcar  nig^t^  naC  a  dae 
him  could  bc  found.  On  his  arrival  at  home  the  farmer  found  the  mark  of  ftve  flngna  and  a 
imprinted  on  his  side  (in  the  vcry  place  where  the  stranger  had  put  his  band) ;  and  thii 
visihlo  for  a  con«idt  mhle  time. 
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conseqaently  no  place  where  the  numbers  could  have  concealed  themselveSy 
his  terror  was  excessive  by  the  time  he  came  up  to  the  two  men,  who  made 
way  to  let  him  pass,  but  observed  an  awful  silence,  which  caused  poor  Sheedy's 
hair  to  "  stand  on  end."  WTien  passing  he  mustered  courage  to  say  "  God 
save  ye,  gentlemen  ;  "  they  made  no  answer,  and  on  looking  back  he  conld 
find  no  trace  of  men  or  horse.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of 
shivering,  and  on  getting  home  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose. 

Of  the  Communications  that  have  taken  place  between  the  fairies  and  deni- 
icns  of  earth^  we  have  heard  many  stories.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
we  print.  There  lived  somc  years  ago  near  Tramore,  in  the  county  Waterford, 
a  man  called,  from  his  reputed  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world  and  the 
Situation  of  his  dwelling,  Sheevra  cnuic  an  aithcan,  i.  c.  "  the  fairy  of  thchill 
of  furze."  This  individual  might  be  termed  the  Hibernian  Swedenborg,  for 
he  asserted  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  he  held 
constant  Communications  with  it.  Our  informant  (a  man  of  intelligence  and 
Teracity)  affirmcd  that  he  had  often  seen  hira  in  the  fields  gathering  herbs  (by 
means  of  which  he  wrought  extraordinary  eures),  and  that  while  so  engaged, 
he  would  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  Struck  down  by  some  invisible 
power,  and  at  other  times  he  would  stagger  over  and  hithcr  in  the  field,  as  if 
puUed  about  by  viewless  hands.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this, 
he  would  reply,  that  it  arose  from  the  attempts  of  the  fairies  to  prevent  him 
from  pulling  the  herbs,  of  whose  virtues  they  had  (as  if  by  somc  neccssity 
connected  with  their  intercourse)  informed  liim.  He  was  also  often 
known  to  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  night  and  go  out — no  one  knew  where. 
On  his  return  in  the  morning,  he  would  inform  his  family  that  he  had  bcen 
summoned  by  the  fairy  host  to  accompany  them  on  certain  errands  (the 
nature  of  which  he  woidd  never  disclosc),  and  that,  mounted  on  enchanted 
horses,  he  and  his  aerial  companions  would  fly  over  the  fields  like  **  the  winged 
brceze,"  in  execution  of  their  mysterious  commission,  and  clcar  in  the  course 
of  the  night  a  space  of  ground  to  which  no  steed  of  **  earthly  mould  *'  was 
adequate,  bounding  over  in  their  course  a  very  wide  stream,  to  attempt 
Crossing  which,  in  ordinary  circurastanccs,  would  bc  madness.  On  one  of 
these  excursions,  the  seer  having  remained  away  for  several  days,  assigned  as 
the  reason  for  not  retuming  at  the  usual  hour,  that  at  this  time  his  phantom 
rititants  placed  him,  not  on  a  horse,  but  a  bullock ;  which,  however,  bounded 
away  with  equal  speed,  but  on  arriving  at  the  wonted  stream,  the  seer  feit  a 
momentary  apprehension  lest  the  unwicldy  animal  would  not  carry  him  safcly 
over  ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  he  clcared  it  in  such  admirable  style,  that  the 
seer,  who  had  expected    a  ducking,  brokc  the  silcnce  (which  we  should 
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mention  had  been  strictly  enjoined  and  as  stricüy  observed),  and  exdaimed, 
*'  Taoir  slan,  a  bhulaen  baun !"  i.  e.  "  We  are  safe,  oh  white  bullock !"  He  had 
no  sooner  uttered  the  words^  than  the  bullock,  the  horses,  and  their  riders,  aU 
vanished  into  "  thin  air,"  and  the  seer  found  himself  alone  by  the  margin  of  a 
ßtream  in  the  midst  of  the  Cumera  Mountains  *. 

*  The  following  is  a  genuine  Bpedmen  of  the  Irish  fairy  tale — such  m  the  peatantry  udum  UicbmIvm 
with  at  the  fireside  after  tho  day's  work.  It  is  aUo  valuable  as  throwiDg  Bome  light  on  tbe  andrtt  mjlholofT 
of  the  country.  It  was  translated  for  us,  from  the  Irish,  just  aa  it  was  taken  down  by  one  wbo  heud  it  toU ; 
and  we  haye  markcd  all  the  **  ipsissima  verba  '*  of  the  original  by  inverted  cominaa. 

e^c^nA  SeA5Ai)  SlcMO  DA  ^uiQAf),  Eachthra  Shawn  Acaid  na  Muan. 

TUE   ADTFNTUREB    OF   JOHN    a'cAID     (hAGUTT),   OW    MUMSTU. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  betwecn  the  Gael  and  the  Stranger/'  after  the  banishmcnt  of  King  Jainei  the  Sccood 
and  the  surrender  of  Limcrickf  in  the  year  1C9I,  many  of  the  noble  Irish  werc  dispencd  through  tbe  laod  «f 
their  fathcrs.  Some  of  them  sooner  than  yield  to  the  enemy  '*  took  to  the  mouDtaina  and  tbe  «oeda, 
•laughtcring  and  plundering  the  strangers  whcneyer  they  could  find  an  opportanity.**  Among  them  «as  Jaba 
A'Caid,  (or  Hackett,)  of  Munster,  who,  aocording  to  the  narrative,  headed  two  saooearful  attacka  o«  tbt 
Englishy  one  near  Killmaulo  in  the  County  of  Tipperar}% and  the  othernear  Cool  naGupoge  (Cd  I9A  ceuph^) 
in  the  same  county.  Proceeding  with  his  fricnds  (on  the  night  he  had  achieved  tbe  laat  Tietary)  im  Ibt 
direction  of  Holy-cross,  they  came  to  tlie  **  pleasant,  airy  hill  "  of  Killocb,  where  tbey  dctenninad  u  im, 
being  wcary  and  fatigucd  after  their  joumey. 

Now,  John  Hackett,  boing  the  most  kind-hcarted  of  the  whole  band,  told  them  all  to  go  alcep,  and  tbit 
he  would  watch  and  reconnoitre.     They  accordingly  wcnt  to  sieep,  and  John  Hackett  ^  aacendcd  tbe  mait 
of  the  hill  towards  the  north,  aud  it  was  not  long  until  he  beheld  the  motion  of  a  wbirlwind,  and  lav  tbefinj 
host  approaching."     The  ouly  word  he  coiild  hear  among  them  was  "  A  horse  and  a  dart,  a  bone  and  adait," 
which  they  ropcatcd  scvcral  times.     At  length,  John    took  up  the  words,  and  ezelaimcd,  "  A  bone  amd  a 
dart."     They  then  said  to  him  ^  Come."      *'  Where  are  you  going?*'  demandcd  Jobn.     One  of  tbe  fidris 
answered,  **  I  am  the  spirit  of  tho  rcgion  of  Ela,  and  am  going  with  my  hoat  to  carry  off  tbe  daoibtvr  of  tbe 
King  of  France,  which  wc  cannot  do  unlcss  one  of  the  race  of  men  accompanies  us."    ^  Why  tbca,'*  icfliod 
Johu,   "  VW  not  go  a  foot  with  you,  unlcss  you  bring  me  first  to  Dublin  and  from  tbat  to 
**  Tliat  will  give  us  a  long  delay  in  our  journcy,**  replied  the  fairy  chief,  ^  but,  howerer,  praceed."     A 
and  a  dart,  such  as  cach  of  the  fairics  had,  was  immediately  provided  for  Jobn ;  and  it  was  not  long  lutil 
all  were  approaching  Dublin.     **  Wlicre  will  you  stop  ?"  aaked  the  fairy  boaL     **  At  my  biotber*a  bone,  i 
Francis-street,"  leplicd  John.     "  Wc  know  the  place,"  they  replied,  and  immediately  brongbtUa  le  th 
house.     John  went  into  the  house,  where  he  was  welcomed,  and  mcat  and  drink  let  bofon  Ua.    *  Des' 
delay  me/'  says  John,  *'  hut  bring  me  my  armour  (literally  *  raiment  of  bettle*)."    "  Wbat  bariawi  kme  je 
of  it  ?**  demandcd  his  brothcr.      ''  I  am  going  to  London,"  replied  Jobn,  *<  to  aak  foifiTeneH  ead  perloe  « 
the  king.*'     Tho  brother  immediately  brought  him  his  entire  armour,  ofÜBuiTe  and  defenarre  (racb  ee  kt«« 
when  he  serycd  in  King  James's  army),  aud  further,  according  to  Jobn's  direction,  be  bievfbt  pea  tmi  Im 
and  wrote  on  parchment  the  form  of  a  royal  pardon  *^  for  John  Hackett,  of  MuDSter."     Jobe  fttt  ••  ■ 
armour,  and  put  the  parchment,  togethcrwith  the  pen  and  ink,  into  his  boaom,Bnd  tben  imitont  to  tke  Irin 
whowere  impaticntly  waiting  for  him.  '*  Long  has  been  thy  delay  yonder,"  tbey  exc]aiiiied,**eBd  tbe  Bi|^ii 
adranced."     So  away  they  sped,  and  away  John  sped  with  them ;  they  toon  loat  sigbt  of  lead«  ead  *  poMod  ^ 
the  top  of  the  ocean,"  until  they  cameto  Paris.  Now  it  happened  tbat  juat  aa  tbeyanived  tke  kiaf  WM  boUB 
a  grcat  assembly  of  the  cliiefs  and  nobles  of  France  in  his  palace  ;  and  tbe  fttiiet  went  in,  tofodMr  «ilb  J^ 
Hackett,  of  Munster,  and  paseing  unseen  through  the  assembly,  lettled  ^  on  tbe  pUlen  ead  tbe 
othcr  place  that  was  convcnient."  But  they  could  gain  noadvantageonaeconntof  alittleipeBiel  tketwes 
king*s  daughter,  (you  uuistknow  that  all  Spaniels  are  a  li\'ing  talisman  against  tbe  fäiriea,)  vbick  «ould 
any  of  them  to  get  ni-ar  her,  hut  continued  barking  furiously.    So  tbey  oidercd  Jobn  Heekctt  tege  ead  c 
him.     John  crept  stcalihily  undcr  the  ubie,  and  Coming  on  tbe  Uttlc  dog  anawarca,  «eiaed  Um  ead  pal 
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This  man's  case  resembles  that  of  the  Swedish  yisionary  in  anothcr  par- 
dcolar,  vis.  that  there  is  more  reason  for  regarding  him  as  an  enthusiast  than 

ioto  hu  pocket.  Tbe  fkiric«,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  wmtching  the  king^s  daugbter,  and  leeing  her  dow 
withoat  tbe  protectioD  of  tbe  dog,  cait  tbeir  dartt  at  her  wbilc  tbe  waa  dancing.  She  soeezed  tbrec  timet, 
aad  **  feil  in  geatle  death,**  L  e.  u.  swoon.  Tbe  fairiea  took  her  ap,  and  learing  a  dead  bodjr  in  her  place, 
took  fligbt,  and  atopped  not  unül  tbey  arrired  in  London  before  the  palace  of  tbeking  of  England.  The  king 
«aa  aaleep  at  the  time,  and  thej  left  John  Hackett  at  bis  bed-tide,  charging  him  to  do  bis  businett  qutckly, 
while  tber  would  take  a  ränge  through  the  royal  cellar.  John  lost  no  timc  in  a^vakin^  the  kicg.  **  Hillo, 
king  of  tbe  Saxona,**  taji  he.  **  Who  it  that  ditturbing  mj  tleep  ?  *'  sayi  the  king.  **  It  is  I,  John  Hackett 
froin  Monster  in  lieland/*  replied  John.  **  How  did  you  come  here,  John  Hackett  ?  "  said  the  king,  **  and 
yoQ  so  long  causing  trouble  in  the  Und  and  doing  me  injury  ?  **  *^  I  camc/'  said  John,  more  intent  on  tbe 
srAjf  than  the  how,  "  to  make  friends  with  you,  and  to  get  protection  from  you."  ''  The  protection  yoa 
alttll  get  from  me/'  said  tlie  king,  ^  is  hanging  and  buming."  **  Less  talk  from  you/'  says  John,  **  or  I 
will  take  your  life/'  lifting  at  the  same  time  bis  sword  above  the  king*8  head.  ^  Arrah,  John,  don*t  kill 
mc!"  says  tbe  king,  **and  therc's  nothing  in  my  power  that  I  won't  do  for  you  ;  although,"  he  added, 
*'  tkts  is  not  tbe  time  to  write,  and  there  is  no  pen  nor  p»p«r  at  haod.''  But  John  drew  from  bia 
\  the  writing  materials  and  the  parchment.  "  i'ut  }our  namc  to  this/'  said  he;  so  the  king  put  kif 
to  the  parchment,  which,  as  before  obserred,  contained  John*s  pardon.  John  went  out  unseen  by  all 
tii«  guard,  as  he  was  ander  enchantment.  He  and  bis  aj^rial  companions  took  plenty  of  bread,  mcat,  and 
winr,  and  CTcrything  tbey  pleased,  and  returned  home  to  Killoch  hill  in  triumph.  When  tbey  had  sat  down 
Ml  tbe  bill,  John  asked  the  fairy  host, ''  what  tbey  would  Icare  him  for  bis  pains  1*^  They  answered  that 
*'  tbey  would  IcaTe  him  as  much  as  he  and  bis  friends  would  eat  and  drink  for  a  week."  "  That  is  not 
•sflcsent  for  my  trouble/*  savs  John.  **  Have  you  not  also  got  your  armour  and  jour  pordon  ?"  said  the 
birwa.  'Mdon't  thank  ye  for  that,"  says  John.  ''Well  ihen  what  more  do  you  want  ? "  said  they. 
**  I  waot  tbe  woman,"  said  he.  **  Tbe  woman  1  "  said  they.  ''  Ay,"  says  John  ;  '*  ye  ncrcr  would  bare 
fot  her  withoat  me,  so  let  me  bare  her."  *'Leas  talk  from  you,"  said  the  fairies,  ^  or  we  will  wound  yoa 
witkout  merry.**  But  John  immediately  put  bis  band  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  the  little  spaniel. 
*  HilUo !  billoo  !  billoo !  hurr-r.r-r !  "  says  John,  **  at  them,  little  dug.*'  The  fairies  instantly  fled  in  erery 
Mnction^  bot  as  they  were  departing  they  cast  tbeir  darts  at  John,  who  was  bowerer  aware  of  their  danger, 
Mi4  for  this  reason  had  provided  himself  with  his  armour.  So  by  using  the  additional  precaution  ofthrowing 
kbaaelf  oo  tbe  ground  to  protect  bis  eyes,  he  remained  unbarmed.  The  fairies  were  soon  out  of  sight,  and 
J^km  waa  UA  alone  with  the  princess,  who  sbortly  after  awaking  from  her  swoon  and  expressing  her  surpriae 
«t  tbe  Strange  place  in  which  she  found  herseif,  he  informed  her  of  everjthing  that  had  hsppcned.  He  next 
•woke  bb  friends,  who  were  still  sleeping  in  different  parta  of  the  hill,  and  related  to  thcm  his  adventurea. 
He  mmxt  made  love  to  the  princess  was  acoepted,  and  they  were  married  next  day  by  the  pariah  pfkat  of 
li<alycroaa.  John  and  the  princess  (who  was  aware  of  his  noble  origin)  ÜTcd  many  years  happily  together, 
aftd  had  aereral  children.  Tbey  dwelt  on  the  north-east  of  Killoch-hill  in  scclusion  and  conteniment ;  but 
Jekn  did  not  like  to  bare  hb  loTely  wife  in  a  sphere  so  far  bencath  her  birth  and  real  rank,  and  expreMsd 
kiauelf  to  this  effecL  But  she  replied  that  she  was  perfcctly  satisfied  with  her  present  lot,  and  would  not 
4mum  to  be  bappier.  John,  bowerer,  could  not  bear  to  see  her  any  longer  in  such  an  humble  and  unsuit- 
albl«  coodition,  and  said  be  would  go  to  the  king  her  falber  and  inform  bim  of  her  existence.  He  accordingly 
procurcd  a  letter  of  introduction  from  bis  parish  priest  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and  his  wife  gare  bim  as  a 
lokctt  •  silk  Test  wbkb  she  was  embroidering  for  her  falber  the  vcry  cTening  on  which  she  waa  carried  awmy, 
Mi4  kafiproed  to  ba^e  had  it  in  her  pocket  at  the  time.  John  on  arriving  in  Paris  immediately  presented  bis 
fetter  to  tb«  arcbbiabop,  who  introduced  bim  to  the  king.  The  mouarch  was  at  first  inclined  to  put  John 
Uackatt  to  death,  wben  be  informed  bim  that  his  daughtcr  was  still  liring — his  daughter  whom  bis  eyes  had 
swa  fisll  dead  at  a  ball  sereral  years  ago  (for  tbe  fairies  had  left  in  her  place  a  body  baring  her  exact  likeocas). 
But  wben  John  produced  the  rest,  be  iiuUntly  recognised  it,  and  detaining  John  in  custody,  sent  a  measenger 
to  Irelaod  to  ascertaiu  tbe  trutb  of  bis  Statement.  The  messenger  returned  bringing  the  king's  daogbter 
witb  bim,  aod  the  mooarcb,  overjoyed  at  receiving  bis  long  lost  child  as  it  were  from  tbe  dead,  was  completely 
nscoocücd  to  tbe  marriage.    John  Hackett  was  made  govemor  of  Samia  CruM^  where  be  anuatcd  grcAt  rieb«. 
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an  impostor,  for  he  was  in  easy  circumstanceSj  possessed  an  excellent  moral 
character,  and  was — ^what  was  very  rare  in  his  day — ^a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  he  was  well  versed^  and  could  quote  it  fluently  in  Irish, 
to  prove  that  an  intercourse  between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  had 
not  ceased,  and  in  conversing  with  his  neighbours  would  use  words  timilar 
to  those  of  thc  mystic  volume  in  Fanst — 

•*  A  spirit- World  encircles  thee, 
Thc  Genü  are  not  fled  ; 
Tliine  is  tho  eye  that  will  not  see. 
And  thine  the  hcart  that  *8  dead." 

The  most  rcmarkable  quality  possessed  by  the  Fairies,  is  that  of  changing 
their  own  offspring  for  the  offspring  of  mortal  women, — and  to  this  **  fact,"  a 
few  years  ago,  every  cabin  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  could  have 
fiirnished  "  sure  "  testimony. 

^^  There  's  not  as  many  of  them  now  as  there  used  to  be  in  ancient  times/* 
Said  an  old  man,  who  had  been  introdueed  to  us  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  "  good  pcople."  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  white-headed  person,  and  would  hare 
been  the  beau  ideal  of  a  patriarch,  but  for  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  clear  bitte 
eye.     "  My  father  used  to  see  them  now  and  again,"  he  continued,  **  juat  about 
Midsummer,  or  maybe  in  harvest ;  but  my  grandfather  !  bless  you — ^he  was 
hand  and  glove  with  them  all  his  life,  and  his  own  mother  was  away  with  them 
for  fivc  or  six  years,  more  or  less — I  can't  be  particular  as  to  a  month-^and 
her  sister  had  her  eldest  boy  changed  by  them,  through  her  own  fault ;  Ibr 
it  's  a  foolish  thing  to  go  against  the  likes  of  them,  or  to  make  game  of  them, 
or  dare  them.     She,  poor  thing !  wouldn't  put  up  a  horse-shoe  on  the  door»  - 
post,  or  cross  a  plate  of  salt,  or  put  a  prayer-book  under  her  pillow,  or  peeM 
the  seven  rods  of  hazel  in  her  first  pain,  or  cut  a  notch  in  a  black  cat*8  tail,  €■■ 
pour  a  sup  of  sweet  milk  out  of  the  pail  when  milking,  or  break  a  new  potat^m 
on  the  hcarth-stone  *,  or  bite  her  baby's  nails  instead  of  cutting  them— or  l 

and  lefk  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  tlie  cLief  of  the  Hackctu  in  Ireland.     And  the  ttory  b  eancBt  ta 
that  this  has  causcd  such  disputcs,  and  raised  such  a  numher  of  clmimantt  among  the  Hacketla  «f  Mi 
that  the  Icgacj  remains  still  uopaid. 

*  Many  of  these  anecdotos,  as  will  hc  supposed,  inculcate  the  old  Irish  virtae  of  boepitaliCj.  Oiv 
at  Killarney,  *<Sir"  Richard  Courtenay,  gare  us  ono.  A  tiaTellcr  one  daj  went  into  a  cotlige,  «Wie 
saw  a  very  aged  man  sitting  by  the  firc.  The  owner  of  the  honte  welcomed  the  itnnger,  bot  tM  Ua  i 
to  he  frightened  at  any thing  ho  might  hcar  or  see.  *'  For,"  layi  he,  *'  that*i  my  old  &tlier ;  ho*!  Wem  4 
twcnty  years  ;  and  when  tho  nights  are  cold,  he  comes  to  his  cabin  to  get  an  air  of  cbo  tn  i  and  ROM  ao 
when  thc  moming  dawns.  My  mother  sits  outside  under  the  thom«baah  waiting  for  him ;  bot  ■bo  dmm 
come  in  ;  and  thc  rcason  ye  see  is  this  :  the  old  man»  while  he  ivas  alive,  was  alwaya  kiod  to  tbo  «aodei 
and  would  give  the  hit  and  thc  sup  for  God*s  lake  ;  but  the  old  woman  grudged  oTcry  bunwI  br  ^^n^  i 
used  to  send  thc  hungr}*  stranger  away  when  her  husband  wasnH  by.     So  botb  bato  tboir 
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the  first  lock  of  hay  in  haymaking,  first  in  a  cross  that  is  first  north— then 
8outh,  you  see — criss-cross,  we  call  it — nor  own  that  flies  always  light  on  a 
body  for  death — nor  oflfer  a  cock  to  St.  Martin — not  she !  But  I  teil  you 
what  she  'd  do ;  she  'd  go  wandering  of  a  St.  John's  Eve  in  the  moonlight, 
•he  'd  think  no  more  of  crossing  a  fairy  ring  betwixt  twelve  and  three  than 
of  kissing  her  hand,  she  'd  cross  a  stream  without  crossing  herseif,  and  carry 
a  cat  over  it  without  a  taste  of  dread  Coming  over  her.  If  she  saw  the  very 
print  of  the  good  people's  feet  on  the  sUver  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  instead  of 
•aying,  '  Wavc,  wave,  wash  out !'  she  *d  kick  the  marks  into  nothing  with  her 
len  toes.  She  was  a  fearless,  careless,  devil  of  a  girl ;  and  sure  enough,  instead 
of  the  purty,  soft-faced,  rosy  chUd,  that  was  the  moral  of  its  own  people,  she 
had  a  poor,  puny,  wish-wash  brat  put  in  its  place,  that  was  neither  fit  to  live  or 
die  ;  evcry  one  said  it  wasn't  a  right  child  at  all,  at  all.  Some  wanted  her  to 
put  it  out  on  a  hot  shovcl ;  others,  to  makc  egg -broth  before  it,  that  is,  to  boil 
egg>shells,  and  offer  it  the  water  they  werc  boilcd  in  for  its  dinner,  which  would 
make  it  speak  at  oncc ;  others  to  keep  its  head  under  water  for  twenty  and  five 
minutes,  when,  if  it  was  a  right  child,  it  would  be  drowned  ;  if  it  was  not,  why 
it  would  be  alive  in  the  face  of  the  country*.     But  the  sorra  a  thing  she'd  do 

*  Illmtration»  of  thii  unhappy  cuttom  are  very  ouroerout ;  wo  »elect  one  rcUtcd  to  us  bv  an  cid  brofue- 
MMkrr,  a  Datire  of  Waterford.     It  ocrurred  in  bis  youth  : — 

A  man  of  the  naroe  of  Ualdwin,  wbo  lived  in  one  of  the  back  boreent  leading  out  of  Bally  Drecken,  tbe 
«eatrrn  lubnrb  of  Waterford,  had  a  child,  a  fine  ruddy  infant  of  about  six  month»  old.  About  St.  John't 
Evr,  which  i%  well  undentood  to  be  the  moit  ^^fairytime"*  of  the  whole  year,  when  the  Ciood  People  are  mott 
firolicaoiiie  and  play  their  gamboU  the  most  dclightfully,  while  Daldwin  and  bis  wife  were  abteot  on  butineMt 
wad  tbe  child,  which  lay  aalecp  in  the  cradle,  wai  \t(i  iu  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  tbe  (<o<m1  People  came  and 
■Colc  tbe  child,  Icaring  a  poor  miserable  ipratown  in  iti  place.  At  firtt  the  change  wai  not  obterred  by 
BaMwin  or  bii  wifc,  it  being  the  general  practice  of  the  Good  People  to  put  the  seui  a  pooketn  orer  the  eyct 
«f  tboae  tbey  mean  to  dcceive,  »o  that  they  may  not  immediately  diitinguith  tbe  deception  practi«ed  ou  tbem. 
Bat  ••  thU  wore  awar,  they  toon  began  to  imagino  that  it  was  not  their  own  child  they  had  got.  He  was 
frwvB  to  tbin,  to  thrivelied  and  ero«»,  and  poateMed  such  a  craving  appetite,  that  was  never  latiafied,  and  aa 
tW  Btotiier  uted  to  «y, '  He  would  cat  the  old  boy  and  drink  bis  broath,  and  would  tuck  her  to  death.*  In 
ikm  prrdieament  erery  old  woman  in  the  neigbbourbood  was  contulted,  and  without  a  ditsenting  roiceit  was 
c— claded  that  it  waa  aome  old  dcvil  of  a  leprecawn  that  was  left  in  place  of  the  rtal  child,  and  adrised  tbe 
yarvttU toataoLjy  to  make  a  viiit  to  Handrecan,  the  fairymau,  wbo  rcsided  near  a  place  called  Wind  Gap,  not 
far  frosD  tbe  foot  of  SUivg  na  Mon,  Handrecan*s  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  hb  own  localiry, 
mmA  Ise  waa  risited  by  people  from  tbe  most  remote  parts  of  tbe  adjoining  counties ;  his  deeds  of  proweaa 
agaisst  tbe  faihes  were  truly  wonderful,  and  the  eures  be  wrought,  aa  reportcd  by  thousands  of  witnesaea.  were 
Mincnlooa.  The  joumey  to  Handrecan  waa  rather  a  difficult  one,  as  the  day  waa  adranced,  as  much  of  it  sbonld 
be  ukMi  at  night,  and  the  Good  People  always  having  their  scouU  on  tbe  watcb,  would  be  wellaware  of  tbe 
»otiTCtof  tbdr  joumey ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  they  roounted  the  old  ^  staggeen,"  and  set  off  accord- 
iag ly.  At  different  tums  of  the  road,  tbe  old  staggeen  would  make  a  sund  and  snort  and  nin  as  if  ready  to  tbrow 
tbe  cvriooa  pair  from  tbe  saddlc  aud  pillion  on  which  they  were  seated  ;  at  length,  af\er  a  perilous  joumey, 
tWy  arriTcd  at  the  cottage  of  the  (airy  magician.  Handrecan  met  tbcm  at  tbe  door,  and  greeted  tbem  with 
^Skmd€  vmka  Ban  a  tfueyk^shu  de  vaha  Far  a  thiegh  :  Och  tben  ii*s  myself,  never  thought  of  sectnf  you 
altre,  tlMOfb  Vm  waitiog  for  you  thete  two  bours.**  '*  How  did  you  know  we  were  Coming?**  inqutred  Baldwio. 
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that  had  any  sense  in  it,  only  would  declare  that  the  child  was  a  right  chilil 
enough  when  it  would  gct  strength  and  good  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  thej 

'^  Faiz,  an  I  did  bettor  nor  jounclf ;  bat  never  mind,  tike  th»  bottia  and  give  it  %9  tbe  rbild  iasM*^a:rl« : 
be  Sure  you  kecp  it  safc  from  härm  tili  joq  rroti  the  ftretiiiyand  theo  ycm  nuy  fo  bomc  in  prmre.  H*b> 
70U  A  hard  tuu«l  at  the  Ciap  ?  onlr  you  bad  a  good  manj  fricndt  tbere  among  tbcm  that  foufbt  bard  for  *«•• 
jou  wouldu*t  bc  hrrc  now.  You'll  be  met  at  tbe  Gap  again,  but  kecp  the  bottlc  tait  abore  all  ihia^«.'*  » 
•aying,  he  wished  them  a  good  night,  and  ther  retumed  on  tbcir  way  honie.  At  tbe  Gap^  tbe  b<inc  ^i:i 
madc  a  »tand,  and  would  not  stir  a  Step  in  adrancc  for  cither  the  wbip  or  tbe  i^r.  **  There  moat  be  »i«f- 
tbing,  Paddy  arourncen,  that  the  hone  thics  a^**  lays  Mary  Baldwin  Xo  her  boaband,  boldiap  Kim  rosad  ik 
waiftt  vrith  a  firmer  gratp.  ''  Ncver  fear,  a  Collecn,**  uya  Paddy,  **  theyll  neTer  gel  tbe  botile  from  mc  Jcad  tf 
alive ;  and  the  Fairy  man  tould  us  our  faction  wu  ttrong  among  *am.**  A  iirecp  of  wbirltrind  mh»rl  caai 
wfaistling  on  ever}*  side,  and  whirh  nearly  lifted  tbem  from  tbeir  leata,  and  drove  tbe  ttagfern  on  bis  bauftrWa. 
and  a  confused  indistinct  mumiuring  loond,  in  whicb  tometbing  like  aniculation  came  ob  tbe  car,  wiad 
round  them  ;  at  lengtb  the  wind  sub»ided,  and  the  »oundt  died  away,  and  ibe  »taggvcn  movcd  en  at  a  tmatt 
troty  until  they  earae  to  the  stream  of  the  three  bridgea,  wbicb  dividc«  tbe  countica  of  Tippeary  a»d  Ei.- 
kenny.  For  this  s{K>t  the  bnint  of  the  battle  wu  retenred,  and  tbe  dcath  ttmigile  took  plam.  Tbe  nuMaf 
of  the  whirlwind  was  tremendous,  and  tbe  fallen  Icarcs  and  duit  were  laiscd  in  a  cone  wbicb  mtvUfed  ibsmi 
The  ttaggecn  stagsered  from  side  to  side,  aa  if  pressed  by  conflicting  forces ;  and  Paddj  kcard,  or  tboogbt  he 
heard,  the  words  di»tinrtly  uttered,  "  Paddy  Baldwin,  Paddy  Baldwin,  tbe  bettle,  the  bettle.**  Paddy  band 
no  more,  f»r  the  nezt  moment  he,  Mary,  and  tbe  ttaggeen,  lay  prostrate  in  tbe  dnst ;  tbe  boltlr  heokea  ■  s 
thousand  pieres,  and  a  profound  calm  and  silence  rrigned  around.  Paddy  rote  witb  difliculty,  and  iak:ag  bo 
prost  rate  wife  by  the  hand,  said,  '*  Mary  avourneen,  are  you  hurt  .^  ^  No,  no ;  bow  is  youraelf»  Paddy  ?  Ilan 
von  the  l>ou]e  ?*'  "  Ah  !  that  curved  bottle,**  says  Paddy,  "  is  in  smedderrens  ;  I  wisb  I  Derer  tooebed  i:  wssh 
my  livin^r  hnndj>.  But  TU  be  even  with  the  vagabone  stranger  yet."  **  Husb,  Paddy,**  aa«»  Mary,  pallaf 
bim  bythc  iiloeve,'*  they*tl  hear  you,  and  wr'll  never  get  home  alire/'  Paddy  wu  silent ;  ibry  nsari  ^ 
the  sta^'sien,  and  mounting,  reac-hcd  home  witbout  further  noiestation.  Paddy  was  not  long  la  M. 
when  he  ihought  he  heard  the  sweetest  mu^ic  that  erer  Struck  bis  ear.  By  giisb,  tbinks  Paddy  i*  kaM^, 
Miehael  Cramp  tlu*  pipor  i»  near  at  band,  playing  »ome  of  bis  purty  tones ;  ob  !  *tis  himself  i»  Cac  to  da  ikal 
•ame.  A«  he  ItMrnetl,  he  inia^rined  the  mu»ie  wa*  in  tbe  outside  ntom  of  bis  cabin  ;  and  «oit  was,  amrfaiagfc; 
for  lock  ine  throuch  a  erevice  in  the  dof>r,  he  «aw  such  a  sigbt !  Tbere  was  a  fiae  roiuing  tnrf  fiir,  and  seat 
little  people  round  it  cooking  ;  other»  were  sitting  at  a  Uble  that  waslaid  oat  in  noat  elegant  style :  vküt 
another  party  were  danrint;  in  merry  round»,  and  they  weie  all  dressed  in  grccn  jarkcts,  yrllew  liiifcw. 
and  Tv\\  eaps.  On  the  oro«s  beam,  aborc  them  all,  sat  tbe  musidan  witb  a  pair  of  neat  iTerr  b^pipc«.  tnm 
whieh  he  drew  the  niiist  ravi»hiiig  music.  Paddy  looked  at  bim  and  at  bim,  and  wbo  was  it  tbat  wa*  ibnt 
but  bis  own  leprreawn  of  a  child  that  be  thought  he  had  by  bim  in  tbe  cimdle.  He  eonld  roauia  biowlf  as 
loncrr,  but  nii»i.-d  his  voice.  Srarrcly  had  he  uttercd  a  wonl.  when  be  fonnd  bimself  in  darkne«,  tbe  mear 
•toppc«!.  the  fin*  eztingui»he«l,  and  the  cntire  Company  departed.  In  tbe  moming  a  eonaullatioa  «f  tbe  mM 
aged  "  old  ^«onien  **  in  the  neighbourhood  took  plare,  and  it  wu  wisely  concladed  tbat  notbinf  more  omU  hf 
done  than  put  the  le|>eracawn  out  on  the  »bovel,  wbicb  humane  retolution  wu  put  in  pfaciice  at  mida^t 
The  shovel,  heated  tn  a  certaiu  degrer,  was  placed  at  a  dislance  from  tbe  bouse,  and  ibe  objoct  «f  wn^rmm 
placed  on  it  wa»  Irft  to  bis  fatr,  no  one  daring  to  stay  and  watrb  tbe  irsulta,  wbicb  were  not  aa  ezperted,  fte 
the  poor  infant  wa«  fouod  a  o>rp»e  in  the  morning.  What  were  tbe  feelings  of  Paddy  aad  Mary  Raldwin  ii  ■ 
not  ea«y  to  imainne,  für  the  prrjudirc«  of  supeistition  so  liarden  tbe  beart  and  blind  tbe  an 
they  hanlly  leave  rationalii}  enouffh  to  leare  tbeir  rictims  accounuble  cfeatnree. 

Alihou);h.  as  wc  have  said,  thrse  and  similar  •uperstitions  are  rapidly  departing  out  of  1 
eilnrAtiiiu  and  Father  Mathew  ha  ring  been  terrible  eneraies  to  tlie  fairies  casei  tbat  esbibfC  1 
icnoranrc  arr  mit  eren  now  unrontmou.  Within  tbe  last  two  years,  one  of  tbe  moaC  cztianrdinary  1 
«  .im  c*  of  the  kiud  hu  bcen  placed  on  **  solemn  reeord.**  !i  is  given  in  tbe  1*ippermrp  Crmttitutmm  if 
Apiil  10.  IHIO.  Tbe  faris  of  the  caie  are  simply  these  : — A  man  of  tlie  nameof  Jamet  Mabony.  wbo  luvt  m 
ihr  «Ieme«ne  of  l!e\  Wood,  the  proprrty  of  Mr.  Charles  Riall,  bad  a  son  of  tbe  age  of  äz  or  arvea.  a  moal  dibws 
rliild.     It  appears  tbe  boy  had  been  confincd  to  bed  for  two  year«  witb  an  allcction  of  tbe  spine,  aad,  hanf 
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could  stLj,  she  rolled  the  poor  scrag  of  a  craythor  into  her  flannel  petticoat, 
and  strapping  it  on  her  back,  put  her  cloak  over  all,  and  set  off  with  it  to 
Dublin  to  consult  some  fine  doctor  she  heard  teil  of,  that  had  a  great  name ; 
and  when  her  mother-in-law  got  her  out  of  the  house — maybe  she  didn't 
make  an  alteration  in  the  place,  she  nailed  horse-shoes  to  all  the  doors,  and  a 

%  wtrj  mtelleetiul  child,  and  «ocattomed  to  make  the  mott  threwd  remarkt  aboot  ererjthing  he  taw  aad 
kmti  paMiof  aroond  him,  bis  parentt  and  the  neigbboun  were  led  to  the  coDclusioo  that  he  was  not  the  lon 
«f  kit  fatber,  bat  that  he  was  a  hirj.  Under  tbii  imprettion,  a  contalution  took  place  at  the  boute  of 
llakooy,  aad  tbe  reeult  waa,  that  the  intruder  from  the  '  good  people  '  tbould  be  frighteocd  away  ;  aad, 
•OBordingljT,  **  oo  Tuetday  night  la*t/*  the  poor  dyiog  child  was  thrcatened  with  ared-hotthorel  and  a  ducking 
«•der  B  pvmp  if  he  did  not  ditclote  where  the  real  John  Mahony  was  ;  and  »o  »ucceMful  were  the  actort  in 
tWir  •rbeoie  devited  for  tbe  exptiluon  of  the  fajry,that  the  feeblr  child,  after  being  held  near  the  bot  ibovel, 
mad  alao  having  been  uken  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  pump,  told  them  he  was  a  hiry,  and  that  he  would  lend 
katk  tbe  real  John  Mahony  the  nezt  evcning  if  they  gave  him  that  night's  lodging.  Thi»  occurred  oo 
Tweeday  night  last,  and  tbe  child  was  dead  the  cext  moming.  Mr.  William  Na«h,  the  ttipendiary  magistrate, 
ksriiif  beard  of  tbe  matter,  immediately  arretfeed  four  pertont,  named  Pierce  Whelan,  Jamet  and  Henry 
BctvafoH,  aad  Jamet  Mahony,  a»  being  implicated  in  the  unprecedented  affair ;  and  on  the  9th  April, 
1840,  aa  iaqaeat  wat  held  on  the  body  before  Mr.  William  Ryan,  coroner.  The  firtt  witnctt  wai  PaL 
Plfott,  a  terraat  of  Mr.  Riairt ;  he  depoted  thot : — **  When  I  came  into  the  boote,  the  child  wat  titting  on 
IW  l«or  fai  a  cbair,  a  little  dittance  from  the  fire.  Some  of  the  men  were  patting  quettiont  to  tbe  child  all 
tkm  tiflM.  Tbey  were  aaking  him  wat  he  John  Mahony,  and  whether  it  wat  tbe  right  perton  wat  in  it.  I 
baard  tbe  child  antwering  and  taying  he  wat  not,  that  he  wat  taken  away  by  a  man  and  woman — that  he  bad 
a  faia  ia  bit  back,  and  that  he  wat  left  in  tbe  place  of  John  Mahony.  He  wat  thcn  atked  where  the  right 
Jeka  Maboay  wat,  aad  he  taid  he  wat  in  a  (armer't  boute,  and  that  he  wore  a  corduroy  coat  and  troutert,  and 
a  giw  cap.  1  taw  a  thovel  on  tbe  fire,  and  heard  a  man  threatening  he  would  put  him  oo  tbe  thoTcl  if  be 
Sd  B«t  tend  back  tbe  right  John  Mahony.  He  taid  he  would  tend  him  back  betwccn  fuur  anJ  fire  the  next 
tfiaf.  When  I  wat  going  away,  tbe  men  were  giviog  him  up,  and  ttopping  putting  quettiont  to  him.  I 
VBi  wai  ia  tbe  bouae  when  be  waa  brought  to  the  pump.  I  did  uot  tee  the  thovel  Uken  off  the  fire  wbila 
I  wat  tbcre.  They  were  blowing  tbe  fire  and  threatening  to  put  him  on  it.  The  child  did  not  appear 
al  all  alanned,  and  withed  to  be  put  on  the  tborel !  At  far  at  my  opinion  goet,  I  think  tbe  child  thought  they 
war«  ia  eaniett.'*  Anotber  witnett,  Andrew  Heffeman,  twore: — '*  1  heard  Jamet  and  Harry  Bereaford 
^•catäoniag  him.  Jamet  Beretford  taid,  if  he  did  not  tend  home  Johnny  Mahony  he  would  put  him  on  tbe 
■fca^^ei  that  wat  on  tbe  fire.  Tbe  child  taid,  to  give  him  that  night't  lodging,  and  ho  would  bare  tbe  right 
J«baay  Mahony  back  the  next  cTening.  I  taw  tbe  thovel  taken  off  the  fire.  It  wat  Uid  on  tbe  middle  of 
tba  ioor.  I  taw  the  child  taken  out  of  tbe  chair  by  two  pertont.  1  heard  Jamet  Beretford  and  Piere« 
Wbiita  tbrcatea  to  put  the  child  on  tbe  thovel .  Tbe  pertont  who  had  the  child  held  him  over  tbe  tbovel, 
Wt  ^d  aot  toocb  bim  with  it.  Tbey  taid  if  be  did  not  teil  tbe  trutb  they*d  put  bim  on  it.  The  child  tbea 
mäd  it  «aa  ane  Cnmo&int  took  the  right  Johnny  Mahony,  and  left  himtelf  in  the  grore  at  Heywood  ;  I  did 
■at  aca  tba  cbiUi  taken  ootaide  tbe  door,  but  I  heard  ulk  about  bit  being  uken  to  the  pump.  The  child  did 
r  fffigbtened  ;  .1  told  the  mother  he  wat  dying.  1  heard  him  tay  <  to  tum  htm.'  Tb«  thovel  was 
I  to  acald  bim.**  Tbe  evidenee  of  tbe  father  of  tbe  child  wat  thut  given  :— '*  I  told  tbe  cbild  I 
waaM  take  bim  to  the  pump  when  be  taid  be  wat  a  fairy.  He  told  me  to  bum  him  on  tbe  thovel— tbe  deril 
a  Wt  frlgbteaed  b«  wat.  Tbe  reaton  1  frightened  the  child  vru,  that  every  one  that  came  in  taid  be  wu  a 
Mry.  Tbat  wat  wbat  indoeed  me  to  threaten  to  put  bim  on  tbe  thoveL  When  I  taid,  '  Are  yoo  a  biry  ?  " 
bt  aaiwared,  *  I  aai.*     I  did  not  tee  any  one  put  bim  on  tbe  thovel.     I  took  bim  part  of  tbe  way  towardt  tba 

,  aad  taid  Td  drown  bim.  He  then  atked  me  to  bum  bim.  I  merely  did  that  to  frighten  binu  I 
k  iay  aezt  moming,  before  be  died,  to  bit  mother,  *  to  tum  him.'    He  atked  for  *'  a  tmoke  "  before  be 

Ha  oftca  tmokcd  for  balf  an  hour.'*  The  jury,  aOer  deliberating  for  twenty  minutc«,  retaroed  a  verdict 
«f  «•  DM  by  tbe  Tititatioa  of  God  ;'*  aad  the  aiagittrate  nid  tbat  " iucb  a  caae  of  ignorance,  cnMlty,  aad 
aapaiaÜtiaB  tboaU  b«  czpoM<d  to  tbe  World.*' 

VOfc«    ID.  ■  ■ 
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fine  onc^  of  grate  virtue  intirely^  to  the  head  of  the  bed*po8t ;  then  she  sent 
for  a  fairy-man,  and  whatever  he  bid  her  do,  she  did ;  and  the  upshot  of  it 
was,  that  every  one  said,  if  the  poor  unbelieving  craythur  brought  her  fairy 
boy  back  with  her,  he  'd  never  be  able  to  cross  the  threshold.  Well,  as  sure 
as  fate,  aftcr  the  woman  was  away  as  good  as  six  months,  home  she  comes, 
and  the  husband  riins  out  to  meet  her ;  and  *  Stop !'  she  cries,  *  don't  seteyes 
on  the  babby  until  we  're  on  our  own  floor,  and  let  me  show  you  what,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  I  've  saved.  They  all  looked  at  each  other  when  she  said 
this  ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  she  sets  him  down — as  fine  a  pouUer  of  a 
boy  as  ever  came  into  the  world — round,  and  red,  and  rosy,  with  eyes  the 
moral  of  the  grandmother,  and  a  fist  the  Image  of  his  father's,  that  could  grip 
a  shilala  with  e'^er  a  man  in  the  Barony.  As  to  the  granny,  she  had  like  to 
lose  her  life  with  the  joy,  for  she  knew  it  was  their  own  was  in  it 

^' '  And  do  you  mean  to  teil  me,'  she  says  to  its  mother,  *  that  thafs  the 
child  you  took  from  this  ?  ' 

*^  *  God  bless  it !'  answered  the  poor  blinded  parent,  '  sure  that  it  is,  and 
no  other.  My  own  bouchaleen  darlin' — the  grace  of  God  be  about  it !— my 
own,  own  darlin' !  that  I  carried  when  the  cry  of  pain,  and  the  whimper, 
never  away  from  it  night  or  day — ^my  own !  that  after  dying  down  like  th< 
flowers  in  winter,  came  out  afresh,  and  that  the  great  Dublin  doctor 
above  curing.     A  fairy  boy  they  callcd  you,  did  they,  a  cushla  machree  V 

"  *  Whisht,  whisht  1'  says  the  granny,  very  sensibly,  *  that's  enough  aboi 
it ;'  for  she  knew  her  own  know,  that  the  child  was  retumed  crossing  tl 
thrashold,  and  didn't  care  to  say  anything  to  vex  the  mother,  who  knew  i 
better,  only  thought  she  was  doing  her  best — God  help  her  foolishness  !"♦ 


*  A  bclicf  prevaiU  among  the  pcasantry,  that  if  a  perton  praitet  a  child,  or  anj  creatare 
adding  ^*  God  blcss  hinif  or  it,''  hc  overlookt  him  (such  is  the  ezpretnon) ;  tho  niMDiiif  ia  that  tbc 
unluckj,  and  that  ftomc  niisfoitunc  will  b«fal  iti  object.     An  old  woman  will  geuerallj  **apit'*  vpoB  • 
after  preising  him  or  her,  to  countcract  the  effcct  of  the  praise.     Standing  once  at  a  haU  door,  an  ^fed  « 


accoiDpaiiied  hy  a  most  iiitercstiDg-lookiiig  ereature,  approached ;  the  younger  woman  had  roaj  rhftifci,  i 
hair,  a  large  prominent  eye  (bat  its  gaze  was  racant  and  unmeaning)  and  all  tlio  penonal  qaalHin 
eonstituto  beauty.  Sbo  (the  idiot)  addressed  us  in  a  gibberish  wo  did  not  undentand,  hot  it  WM  eridaBtl/  mm 
attempt  at  English.  Her  tone  of  voicc  was  slender  and  drawling.  The  old  woman  infonned  ui  ihal  il  n* 
her  daughtcr,  that  she  was  not  an  idiot  from  her  birtb,  but,  on  th«  contrary,  up  to  tho  age  of  ti 
was  a  smart  intelligent  little  girl.  *'  What  happcned  to  her,  tbcn  ?  "  **  A  man  whom  I  never  nw  I 
sinee  walked  into  my  little  cabin  one  day  to  redden  his  pipe,  and  whil«  in  th«  act  of  doing  lo  nid,  '  TlM^  * 
very  fine  little  girl  you  have.'  He  wa»n*t  ten  yards  from  the  door,  when  I  taw  n  chango  eomfav  om  ^b9 
poor  child.  From  that  day  to  this  she  is  in  the  sUtc  you  aee  her  now.  She  was  99€riooked,"  In  tW  wmm* 
of  the  county  of  Cläre,  we  are  told,  therc  is  a  family,  cTcry  member  of  which  ia  nid  to  be  aUo  ttkn^tf 
misfoitunc  on  any  person  or  thing  they  please,  by  praising.  '*  That'i  arery  ftne  ship,"  nid  one  of  ihai^*^ 
day,  as  a  nicrt  liant  srhooner  under  all  iu  sails  floated  by  off  tho  coast,  appartntly  on  ita  wnj  fron  Gthaf  *^ 
somo  foit'ign  port.  The  next  day  tidings  arrired  that  this  very  tbip  foundered  and  went  dewB.  Tfaiy^^ 
regnrded  with  dread  hy  their  neighbours,  but  they  are  Derer  moleated. 
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We  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  '^  good  people"  himself.  He  said^ 
**  No,  he  never  had ;  they  had  grown  shy,  and  stränge,  and  mistrustful,  and 
the  schools,  and  wisdom,  and  things  of  that  kind,  displeased  them ;  they  liked 
to  be  with  Nature.'^  But  though  he  had  never  seen  them,  he  had  heard  them 
Tery  often  of  a  night,  when  he  was  coming  home  from  a  fair  or  a  wedding, 
and  maybe  "  a  little  hearty ; "  their  music  had  many  a  time  set  him  asleep, 
and  he  'd  never  wake  tili  near  moming,  as  stiff  as  a  crutch ;  for  they  've  a 
deal  of  mischief  in  them,  and  take  delight  in  pinching  and  punching  every- 
thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  They  had  a  great  love  for  the  fine  old 
fiunilies,  as  they  knew  them  well ;  and  it  wasn't  the  fine  old  families  altogether, 
but  the  fine  old  family  names — the  O'Brians,  O'Connors,  and  O's  of  all  kinds; 
but  they  had  no  love  for  the  Macs,  as  they  proved  at  the  place,  which  in  old 
tünes  was  called  the  Fairy  Mill.     Here  is  his  story. 

"  Grace  O'Brian,  of  a  country  girl,  was  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  parish, 
and  had  the  finest  fortune  ;  her  father's  mill,  five  acres  of  prime  land,  at  half- 
a-crown  an  acre,  eu  long  as  the  miU-tcheel  tumed,  besides  lashings  of  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  in  rcason :  and,  to  be  sure,  whatever  her  or  hers 
took  in  band,  throve  like  a  house  afire  !  all  things  prospered,  and  if  any  of 
the  men  dropped  flour,  or  oatmeal,  or  cutlings,  down  upon  the  floor  at  night, 
aa  »ure  as  you  're  standing  there,  it  would  be  gathered  up  into  its  own  place 
by  the  moming;  and  one  of  the  miliers,  who  had  no  belief  in  the  good 
people,  took  a  thought,  and,  just  before  he  locked  the  room  up  for  the  night, 
thook  down  a  bag  of  flour  in  the  far  corner,  laughing  to  himself  that  none  of 
the  good  people,  with  all  their  love  for  Grace  O'Brian,  would  be  able  to  clear 
the  heap  into  the  flour-bin.  Well,  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  he 
cooldn't  shut  his  eyes  for  the  restlessness  that  was  over  him  ;  and  as  he  lay 
on  one  of  the  lofls,  up  he  gets,  and  walks  out  forenint  the  mill-door,  and  it 
waa  as  clear  a  moon  as  ever  lit  up  the  heavens,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the 
frothy  dash  of  the  water  over  the  dark  mill-wheel,  and  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
in  the  stream,  and  thinking  of  where  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  came  firom, 
and  where  they  went  to,  and  many  other  little  simple  things  that  way,  when 
he  hears  a  great  buz-whir-ro,  inside  the  mill,  and  instead  of  knowing,  as  any 
man  in  his  senses  would,  who  made  the  noise,  he,  thinking  it  was  the  rats, 
walks  straight  up  to  the  door,  and  looking  through  a  crack  that  was  in  it — 
maybe  he  wasn't  all  as  one  as  a  dead  man— if  there  was  one,  there  was  a 
thoosand  craythurs  not  bigger  than  my  thumb,  working  like  mad,  filling  the 
flour  into  everything  they  could  find,  and  then  emptying  it  in  its  own  place 
again — men  and  women,  big  and  little,  they  workcd  and  worked  ;  and  some- 
thing  was  over  this  fellow,  so  that  he  hadn't  power  to  move ;  he  'd  have 
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given  all  Ireland,  if  he  had  it,  to  be  back  again  in  hii  own  bed ;  bot  the  nerer 

a  stir  could  he  stir.     So,  when  they  had  done  and  swept  thc  floor,  open  flies 

the  door^  and  without  a  word  they  seized  him  and  dragged  him  towardA  the 

stream,  bound  him  band  and  foot,  and  pounded,  and  pinched,  and  murdered 

him,  tili  he  hadn't  a  sonnd  hone  in  bis  body ;  and  when  he  woke  in  the 

moming,  he  was  all  over  in  a  rash  of  bumps,  like  overgrown  hives,  and  it  wm 

as  good  as  a  month  before  he  came  quite  to  himself.    Well,  the  newt  of  how 

Grace  O^Brian's  work  would  all  be  done  by  the  good  people,  if  she  'd  let  'e«, 

travelled  far  and  near ;  and  you  may  be  sure  whatever  it  gained  by  traTelliiifr 

it  lost  nothing.     And  a  fine  Mac  of  a  fellow  came  firom  the  north  to  court  the 

maid  of  the  mill.     Now  it  *s  worthy  of  thought,  that  firom  the  very  fixU 

minute  this  broth  of  a  boy  came  near  the  place,  Grace  couldn*t  walk  a  turn  in 

her  own  flo  wer- gar  den  without  hearing  sighs  and  lamentations  out  of  the 

heart's  core  of  every  flower  that  grew  in  the  place ;  and  as  to  thc  Mac,  the 

queerest  things  were  put  upon  him :  if  he  was  making  a  fine  speech,  he  *d  be 

seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  stammering ;  if  he  was  eating,  when  he  'd  get  the 

bit  of  bacon  and  a  scallop  of  greens  on  the  top  of  bis  fork,  there  it  wonld 

stop,  and  if  he  was  starviiig  alive  with  the  hunger,  it  would  get  no  £tftbcr; 

if  he  got  up  to  dance,  he'd  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  shake  (the  ague) ;  and  if 

he  was  going  to  sit  down,  the  seat  would  be  whiptaway  fromunderhin,  and 

he'd  comc  sprawling  on  the  floor.     StUl,  as  if  a  strenger  bewitchment  was  otcr 

Grace  O'Brian  than  the  good  people  had  the  strength  to  oYcrcome,  nothiag 

would  do  for  her  but  to  marry  this  great  red-headed  Omadmm  ;  and  before  ibe 

marricd  him,  she  settlcd  all  she  had  in  the  world  upon  him.     Now,  did  aaj 

one  before  or  since  cver  hear  the  like  of  that  ?    Well,  to  make  a  long  itofj 

short,  they  were  married — and  so  beautiful  a  bride  the  counthry  nerer  looktd 

on  before  or  since — her  eycs  were  like  diamonds,  and  the  leaf  nearett  the 

heart  of  a  rose  in  June  was  never  purer  than  the  blush  on  her  chcek.    The 

Mac  had  ccrtainly  put  bis  comether  over  her  ;  and  yet  when  the  wordt  wen 

finished  and  the  marriage  ended,  thc  blind  dropped  firom  her  eyes    the  choa 

was  brokeu,  and  she  refused  a  kiss  from  the  bridegroom,  who  then  dcdaied 

it  was  never  hersclf  he  wanted,  but  the  house  and  Und.    You  may  be  nif 

she  was  not  without  a  strong  backy  and  the  faction  of  the  0*Briana  woidd 

havc  murdcrcd  him  whcre  he  stood,  in  bis  fine  coat,  bucktkin  breecfaea,  high- 

fiiced  shoes,  stccl  buckles,  and  plaid  waistcoat,  but  for  the  Priest ;  he  sand 

him,  and  cricd  '  shame  ; '  and  the  bride  she  tumed  to  go  away,and  her  bridsi- 

maids  they  followcd  her ;  and  she  walked  out  into  her  littlc  flower-gardes, 

tliat  hlopcd  down  to  the  mill-stream,  and  she  sat  down  upon  the  moss  baak 

wherc  her  mother  used  to  dance  her  in  thc  sun ;  but  now  it  was  the 
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that  WM  peeping  at  her  from  behind  a  bördle  of  soft  clouds^  and  the  wheel 
was  tum — tum — tuming,  dashing  the  water  off  into  thousanda  of  sparklea ; 
and  the  thought  what  a  fool  ehe  was  to  bestow  away  what  had  been  so  long 
in  her  family ;  and  she  rocked  herseif  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  moon- 
beams  like  an  uneasy  spirit,  muttering  out '  Too  latc,  too  late  ! '  and  the  brides- 
maids  thought  it  better  to  let  her  alone  for  a  while,  and  they  sat  down  under 
a  fiur-off  thom-tree,  and  moumed  greatly,  not  only  on  her  aecount,  but  their 
own,  for  they  thought  to  have  had  great  divarshun  at  the  place,  and  instead  of 
that  it  was  nothing  but  long  faces,  and  sighs  and  tears.  Well,  they  sat  talking 
of  one  thing  or  another,  and  how  stränge  it  was  that  the  mill-wheel  never 
stoppedy  and  how  if  it  was  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  the  land  would  bc 
lo6t ;  and  then  they  lamented  that  a  girl  of  such  a  fine  Irish  family  should 
put  up  with  a  Mac ;  and  just  as  they  came  to  that  point  of  talking,  a  lull 
came  over  them,  and  they  saw  a  great  sheet,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was 
made  of  two  or  three  double  of  spiders'  webs,  come  down  between  where  they 
sat,  and  where  Grace  was  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  it  glittered 
and  shone  like  a  silver  cloud,  and  they  heard  a  rush  through  the  air,  and  the 
sweetest  of  music,  and  the  cloudy  screen  folded  itself  into  a  pillar  and  moved 
up  into  the  sky,  and  they  followed  it  with  their  eyes,  without  ever  thinking 
of  poor  Gracey ;  and  at  last  when  they  were  tired  of  looking  into  the  sky, 
and  looked  down  again — she  was  gone ! — and  the  mill-wheel  stopped,  and  a 
•hiTer  came  over  the  poor  girls,  but  still  they  took  heart,  and  said  they  would 
find  her,  but  neither  they  nor  any  one  eise  ever  did  ;  and  the  powers  of  man 
or  mortal  would  never  get  the  wheel  to  tum  from  that  day  to  this. 

"  And  what  became  of  Grace  ?"  we  inquired.  "  Why  then  I  wonder  at 
a  lady  like  you  to  ask  the  question.  What  became  of  her?  why  the 
good  people  took  her  to  be  sure,  what  eise  ?  out  of  a  regard  for  the  ould  name, 
and  stopped  the  wheel — why  not?  and  so  the  Mac  might  go  whistle  for  bis 
bride  and  bis  land,  which  the  landlord  of  course  took  back  ;  and  if  you  don't 
believc  me,  why,  there's  the  place  to  the  fore,  still,  and  it  is  called  the  Fairy 
MiU  to  this  day.^ 

*  Tb«  fbllowing  fiürj  ule  wu  related  to  a  friend,  in  Irish,  by  an  old  woman  named  Marj  Barry.  Tbe 
tnmalatton  ii  aa  literal  at  can  be. — ^  Wben  I  was  a  Httle  girl,  I  had  a  little  brothcr  about  teven  yeari  old. 
WWl  W9  Med  to  baTB  for  break&at  that  time  was  meal  and  theep'!  milk  boiird.  Mj  mothcr  went  oat  ooe 
■■mtnf  to  the  end  of  the  hoate  to  milk  the  theep,  and  the  little  boy  being  impatient  for  bis  breakfait,  mj 
ftoher,  «ho  wat  an  old  man  theo,  and  not  able  to  itir  from  the  chimney-comer,  de«irrd  him  to  take  down  a 
piffia  frocD  tb«  dreseer  and  go  to  bis  mother  for  tome  milk,  and  that  he*d  get  him  hit  bmkfaat.  Tbe  child 
kmi  o«lj  just  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  nothing  on  him  bat  hii  little  »hirt,  taring  your  prefence.  Joat  aa  he  wu 
takiaf  down  the  Tetcel,  it  pleaaed  Ood  that  hi»  head  tnmed  the  wrongway,  with  bis  face  over  bis  back.  My 
4car,  wbcn  mj  Cather  aaw  what  happened,  he  called  out  at  loud  as  he  could,  for  be  wasn*t  able  to  stir  bot  badly, 
poor  man.     Wben  my  motber  heard  tbe  cry,  she  ran  in  aiid  foand  the  little  boy  just  aa  I  told  von,  and  yoo 
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The  old  superstition  of  witchcraft  is,  or  rather  was,  common  among  the 
peasantry.  We  remember  some  years  ago  talking  to  an  old  man  on  thif 
subject,  when  we  reccived  from  him  the  following  '*  Statement  '* : — 

"  Well,  God  brake  hard  fortune  before  any  woman*8  child,  but  parents 
have  a  dale  to  answer  for !  Sure  I  said  to  the  boy's  mother  myself,  *  Whatever 
you  de,'  says  I,  '  dorCt  cut  his  nails  before  he's  six  months  oW  says  I;  *for  if  you 
do,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens  if  he's  a  rieh  man,  he*ll  be  a 
fiddlcr  ;  if  he's  a  poor  onc,  lie'll  be  a  thicf ;  and  now  God  help  us ! '  Believc  it  ? 
why  haven't  I  the  sight  of  my  eyes  for  it,  and  what  can  go  beyont  that  ?  Sure 
I  teil  ye  I  was  out  thracking  hares  mceself,  and  I  seen  a  fine  puss  of  a  thing 

may  bc  sure  her  heart  was  hcavj.  Well,  this  happened  on  Tuesday,  aud  the  poor  fellow  wm  Tery  bad  all 
the  weck  tili  Sunday  ;  a  show  before  the  neighbours  and  all  the  World.  My  brotber  went  to  masa  on  Sunday 
moming,  to  Doneraile,  whcro  he  met  a  cardat  criotd  of  oiira  (a  fricnd  in  Christ,  meaning  one  tbat  wai  god- 
father  to  some  one  of  her  family)  wbo  kept  him  out  late.  It  wu  nightfall  when  he  wu  Coming  home.  We 
had  a  little  tpot  of  ground  that  time,  from  Mr.  Evant,  of  Casker,  and  a  good  man  he  was  by  the  aame  token ; 
my  father  and  hii  father  before  him  alwayt  livcd  under  the  Evantet.  Well,  aa  I  wai  laying,  ny  brother  «u 
Coming  home  late,  when  what  »hould  he  see  in  a  big  field  not  far  from  the  house,  but  the  ficid  fall  of  people, 
daoine  maha^  you  know,  fairiet,  and  his  little  brother  in  the  middle  of  'em,  witb  hit  6ne  long  white  kür 
hanging  down  over  his  Shoulders,  and  they  having  ever  so  mach  fun  about  him,  and  taking  hin  np  in  tbeir 
arms,  and  singing  and  dancing.  '  Oh/  says  my  brother,  <  Johnny  is  surely  dcad,  and  my  &ther  will  kill  mm 
for  being  out  so  late/  *  Hold  your  tonguc,  you  fool/  said  the  other,  **t)t  getting  better  be  it.*  Bot 
iure  enough  when  he  came  in  he  fouod  him  already  laid  out.  This  happened  juit  abont  St.  Jobn*s  day. 
and  my  brother  himselfdidn't  live  but  tili  the  Michaolmaa  afler.  God's  blesiing  be  with  bis  toal,  aod  fiTt 
him  the  everlasting  repose  of  heaven  (tuamu  tiorui  na  vlahtu),  and  oor  own  aoolt,  at  the  last  day." 

Connected  with  this  is  another  singular  superstition ;  it  may  be  best  describcd  by  an  aneedote.  Soae 
timo  ago  a  countr}'man  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Clonmel.  The  proprietor  of  the  cetabUshnnt, 
previous  to  cutting  the  cloth,  asked  was  it  for  himsclf  he  wanted  the  init.  **  No,"  repUed  tbe  pv^ 
chaser,  «  but  for  my  father."  ••  Very  well,"  replied  the  proprietor,  "  bring  yonr  father  bcre  befci«  I  c«t 
the  cloth,  in  order  that  1  may  know  how  much  will  be  wanting  to  make  him  a  init."  **  Anmb,  ran,  ba*a 
dcad,  sir,**  replied  the  countryman.  **  Dead  !  "  ezclaimed  the  proprietor,  with  aatonishment,  **  wbat  do  ibt 
doad  want  of  clothes !  I  thought  all  our  wanU  ended  with  life."  His  customer  sUtcd  in  rrply  ibnl  Ui 
father  had  very  bad  clothes  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  he  believed  that  by  porcbaiing  a  new  Mit  nd 
wearing  it  in  his  father's  name,  it  would,  according  as  it  wore  away  on  Atfls,  go  to  clothe  bis  fntbcr  in  tbt 
other  World.  This,  he  added,  was  the  belief  of  all  in  his  neighbonrhood,  and  had  been  ao  from  tiiiie  ima»- 
morial  (he  was  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Clonmel).  Shortly  after  the  prqirietor  of  tbe  cetiUisib- 
ment  at  which  the  above  took  place  had  mentioned  it  to  oor  informant,  twocoantrymen  cune  in,  one  from  tbi 
mountains  and  the  other  from  the  plains.  The  proprietor,  who  ii  a  Tery  intelligent  maii,  qaettieoed  beib  in 
Irish  respccting  this  extraordinary  opinion.  The  man  from  the  plains  laughed  at  it  u  nontenae,  but  tbe  me«k 
taineer  expressed  his  firm  persuasion  that  it  was  true  as  the  light.  This  curious  opinion  it  evidentlj  n  RÜe 
of  Druidism.  The  Druids  are  generally  supposed  to  have  held  with  Pythagoras  the  trantmigntion  of  mnb; 
but  they  appear  (at  least  in  Ircland)  to  have  held  a  doctrine  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  tbe  SemiiB  pUkeapbar,  . 
viz.,  the  transmigration'of  bodies.  Thry  believed  that  the  aoul  immediately  after  deatb  went  iato  tbe  akB 
but  that  the  body,  according  as  it  was  decomposed,  went  to  the  formation  of  new  bodiea,  eitber  of  mn  ec9 
aniinalt ;  and  that  they  held  the  same  opinion  respccting  the  garmenta,  &e.,  of  tbe  deed,  aa  well  •■  tbrini 
bo<lie».  is  evident,  from  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  aneicnt  Irish  and  ibeir  Celtic  ancceien,  iM 
burvinff  with  the  dead  not  only  their  gurments,  but  their  arms,  arrowheada,  harpi,  degi,  &e.,  all  of 
they  believed  would  bc  thereby  restored  to  them  (as  an  andent  baid  ezpreieit  il)  <*in  the  dooda  of  An 
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koppmg,hoppmg  in  the  moonlight^and  whacking  her  ears  about,  now  up — now 
down,  and  winking  her  great  eyes,  and — *  Here  goes !'  says  I,  and  the  thing 
wi«  so  close  to  me,  that  she  tumed  round  and  looked  at  me  and  then  bounced 
back,  as  well  as  to  say  Do  yer  worst !  so  I  had  the  least  grain  in  life  of  blessed 
powder  left  and  I  put  it  in  the  gun — and  bang  at  her !  My  jewel,  the  scritch 
she  gave  would  frighten  a  regiment,  and  a  mist-like,  came  betwixt  me  and 
her  and  I  seen  her  no  more ;  but  when  the  mist  wint  off  I  saw  blood  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  been,  and  I  foUowed  its  track,  and  at  last  it  led  me — 
whisht!  whisper !  "  exclaimed  our  narrator,  "  right  up  to  Katey  Mac  Shane's 
door ;  and  when  I  was  at  the  thrashold,  I  heerd  a  mumin'  within,  a  great 
momin'  and  a  groanin',  and  I  opened  the  door  and  there  she  was  herseif  sittin' 
quite  contint  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  the  black  cat  that  was  sittin'  by  her 
rose  up  its  back  and  spit  at  me  ;  but  I  went  on  never  heedin',  and  axed  the 

ould how  she  was  and  what  ailed  her. 

"  *  Nothing,'  sis  she. 
"  '  What's  that  on  the  floor  ? '  sis  I. 

"  *  Oh,'  she  says,  *  I  was  cutting  that  billet  o'  wood,'  she  says,  '  wid  the 
reaping  hook,'  she  says, '  and  I've  wounded  myself  in  the  leg,'  she  says^ '  and 
that's  drops  of  me  precious  blood,'  she  says." 
"  Now  wasn't  that  proof  ?  " 
"Ofwhat?" 

"  Why,  that  she  was  the  hare  I  shot  to  be  sure,  and  took  back  her  own 
■hape  when  it  shooted  her  convat/niefice.'* 

One  more  story  we  select  from  our  gatherings  ;  it  concerns  a  party  who 
haring  lived  with  the  Fairies,  gave  some  account  of  their  "  court." 

In  our  youth  we  had  once  the  privilege  of  being  shown  a  woman  who,  it 
wma  believed,  had  really  lived  with  the  Fairies  for  a  number  of  years.  She 
was  then  small,  old,  and  decrepit,  with  remarkably  light  blue  eyes,  which, 
light  as  they  were,  had  a  wild  wandering  look  about  them,  cnough  to  convey 
an  idea  of  much  mystcry  to  the  superstitious,  among  whom  she  wandered. 
Superstition  is  by  no  means,  even  now,  confincd  to  the  lower  class, — the 
imaginative  faculty  is  ever  at  work  with  high  and  low ;  and  we  know  scveral 
(tdT  ladies — highly  born,  and  highly  bred — who  would  rather  not  see  a 
winding  sheet  in  the  candle,  and  would  turn  pale  at  the  ticking  of  the  death 
wmtch. 

**  MoUy  the  Wise" — as  she  was  called — never  wanted  food  or  reception  ; 
but  though  the  food  was  abundant,  the  reception  was  never  a  "  hearty  one," 
for  Molly  was  more  feared  than  loved.  She  was  rather  an  object  of  dread, 
for  they  imagined  she  knew  all  that  passed  ;  it  was  in  vain  the  poor  little  old 
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thing  denied  this^ — they  were  certain  of  it,  and  if  ehe  penisted  in  her  denialy 
they  persisted  in  their  assertion^  declaring  it  was  only  her  ''  cutenets**  that 
made  her  silent.  Yet  her  presence  was  considered  pardcularly  **  lucky,**  and 
she  was  often  forced  to  do  what  she  would  have  avoided.  She  was  always 
pleased  to  attend  weddings  and  funerals^  but  she  had  no  particular  fimcy  for 
being  dragged  out  of  her  bed  to  be  in  at  a  birth ;  it  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  send  for  the  midwife  and  "  Molly  the  Wise,"  at  the  same  time ; 
and  many  a  poor  horse  has  feit  the  weight  of  the  midwife  on  the  pillion,  while 
the  good  man,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  ^'  the  baste's"  back,  made  no  scmple 
of  lifting  Molly  up  before^  as  you  would  a  child,  for  Molly  would  not  walk. 
She  hated  everything  belonging  to  the  sea  with  a  determined  hatred,  yet 
every  new  boat  must  first  go  to  sea  with  "  Molly  the  Wise,"  to  insure  it  ^ 
against  wreck. 

Molly  did  not  much  like  talking  of  "  when  she  was  with  the  good  people;'^  ^ 
yet  she  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so  occasionally,  particularly  if  bribed  bg^ 
a  "  quarter  of  tobacco,"  or  "  an  ounce  of  tay ;"  these  were  sure  to  drai^^- 
forth  her  eloquence.     She  would  crouch  close  into  the  capacioos  comer  of 
cottage  chimney^  like  an  old  cat^  her  back  hunched  up,  her  arms  rlinipi^ 
round  her  knees^  upon  which  she  rested  her  chin,  and  then,  without  ^^if     -t| 
her  eyes  upon  any  one,  or  any  place,  she  would  wander  on  in  her  story,  whi^^c^ 
she  told  in  a  faint,  low^  monotonous  sort  of  wail.     Sometimes  her  eyes  woi^^J^ 
fix  for  a  moment  on  a  particular  spot ;  and  if  they  rested  upon  any  of  t^Zie 
young  ones  who  crowded  round  her,  you  were  certain  to  see  that  person  gr^nr 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  and  fidgetty,  until  he  or  she  got  another  ieat« 

**  The  way  of  it,"  she  would  say,  "  you  see,  was  this :  it  was  when  we 
lived  by  the   Slaney — God  bloss  it, — ^near  the   Enniscorthy  road,  when© 
Fitzstevens'  ould  tower  is,  that  was  built  by  King  John,  and  battered  dorn 
by  Oliver  Crummell ;  and  my  father  and  brothers  would  be  always  out  in  thr 
little  cobble,  eaming  their  bread ;  and  there's  a  spot  there,  where,  long  erer 
ago,  the  people  say  a  boy  was  drowned — drowned,  oh  yah  !*'     "  And  wan*t 
he  drowned,  Molly  if"    "  A  yah — ^how  innocent  ye  are! — ^not  he  indeed!  he 
was  taken  by  the  good  people,  dear — ^it  isn't  all  of  them  that  have  power  to  take 
through  the  wather — only  when  they  make  marriages  with  them  other  spirits 
that  live  among  the  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  many  wathers,  and  tben  one 
helps  the  other — tit  for  tat,  you  see,  yah !    So  I  used  to  be,  then,  a  eoOem  dat, 
not  all  out  fifleen,  in  the  boat  with  them,  sometimes  minding  one  thing,  and 
sometimes  another,  with  plcnty  of  heart  that  kept  my  eyes  and  my  frei 
dancing  the  length  of  a  summcr-day.    And  so,  it  was  of  a  lüdaiunBier*s 
night,  and  we  crossing  over  in  the  cobble  just  to  be  in  time  for  the  diTanhu 
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of  the  bonfires,  and  my  father  and  my  uncle,  out  of  respect  to  the  poor  boy 
that  was  drowncd  in  it^  raised  thcir  oars  as  they  passed  over  the  place  where 
he  was  lost,  as  every  other  Christian  does,  in  coorse ;  and  if  I  had  done  what 
I  ought  to  do  (mind  this,  girls,  for  it's  MoUy  the  Wise  that's  talking  to  ye) — 
if  I  had  done  what  I  ought  at  the  samc  time^  no  härm  could  have  come  to  me  ; 
but  I  didn't,  for  instead  of  a  prayer,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  it  was  lilting  a 
song  I  was,  and  my  father  and  uncle  paused  just  while  the  boat  was  gliding 
over  the  place,  and  they  said  that  they  were  looking  at  me  that  minute,  and 
tkinking  how  purty  the  moonlight  was  settling  on  my  face,  and  the  ncxt  I  was 
gone ! — Oh  then  it  was  thcmselves  that  took  on,  and  first  they  thought  I  was 
stniggling  at  this  side  the  boat,  and  then  at  that ;  there  was  a  sort  of  foam, 
like  silver,  and  though  the  blue  river  was  so  clear  that  they  could  see  down- 
a-down  into  it,  they  couldn't  see  me." 

"  And  where  war'  you,  Molly  dear  ? — teil  us  that,  teil  us  all  about  it." 

"  Is  it  where  1  was  ? — why  then  is  it  a  common  informer  yc'r  wanting  to 
make  of  me  ? — I'U  teil  you  what's  fitting  without  questions.  I  was  away 
then,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  country — every  fool  knows  that — and 
I*m  here  now,  and  fools  as  ye  are,  ye  understand  that  much  any  way, 
don't  ye  ?  because  if  ye  don't  there's  no  use  in  my  talking  to  ye  at  all, 
at  alL"  So  of  course  her  audience  immediately  understood  every thing  she 
denred. 

**  I  was  away  with  them  for  seven  years  and  more,  and  they  kep'  me 
night  and  day,  and  what  I  had  most  to  do  was  to  mind  the  childre,  and  dress 
the  Queen." 

"Oh,  Molly,  what  sort  of  dress  did  ye  put  on  her  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  dress  ?  Why,  ye  don't  suppose  it's  trusting  to  onc  sort 
of  dress  she'd  be  of  a  day  ;  no,  nor  ten  sometimes,  when  it's  a  court  she'd  be 
houlding.  One  day  she'd  be  dressed  all  in  diamonds  in  the  morning,  and 
Bei  «piders'  webs  in  the  evening,  and  indeed  like  the  rest  of  the  quality  when 
sheM  be  füll  dressed,  its  half  naked  she'd  be,  saving  yer  presence." 

"  Molly  avick — is  it  green  satin  and  gold  she'd  wear  / " 

"  Ay." 

"  And,  Molly,  what  would  she  do  wid  all  the  goold  she  has — would  she 
Ate  it  r* 

**  Ate  it !  bedad  no — she'd  put  it  in  her  pocket,  I  suppose — but  what 
foolish  questions  you  do  be  asking !  oh  dear  me,  girls  agra,  when  will  ye  git 
•ense?  Sure  it's  like  any  earthly  queen  she  is  in  her  little  ways,  and  all — 
only  a  weeshy  thing — and  füll  up  of  all  kinds  of  love  of  divarshun,  and  faix 
I  a'most  danced  the  ten  toes  oiT  myself,  striving  to  plase   herseif  and  the 
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childre  !     Oh^  then^  it's   them  that  was  the  childre  !  talk  of  edication»  bless 
ye^  they  war  born  larned  ;   and  it's  never  a  wink  o'  sleep  they'd  gel  at  all  in 
the  night  time^  nor  let  any  one  eise  have^  only  dancing  on  the  sands  of  the 
sea^  or  in  a  ring  on  the  soflest  of  grass,  and  then  take  to  flying  on  riuhes, 
which  they  turn  into  horscs,  and  whisk  through  a  latch-hole,  or  a  key-hole 
— hundreds  of  them.       Many  an  hour  I  spent  on  a  beam  at  a  dancc,  and 
many  a  cheek  I  pinchcd,  and  many  a  kiss  I  spiied,  and  many  a  pail  of  milk  and 
glass  of  scalding-hot  whiskey  punch  I  turned  over^  and  many  a  shindy  I  caoaed 
in  a  fair — Ah  !  yah  !  soh  oh ! — now  he's  down,  hit  him  hard,  there's  no  one 
to  take  his  part."     And  then  she  would  shout,  and  clap  her  hands^  and  grind 
her  tecth,  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  occasional  malignity  of  her 
insane  natura.     At  othcr  times  she  would  describe  the  fairies  aa  the  moet 
benevolent  "  little  craythurs  "  in  the  world,  and  lament  bitterly  that  she  ever 
left  them.     "  She  had,"  she  would  say,  while  with  them^  "  white  bread,  andfl 
frcsh  butter,  and  cruddy  cream,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  loads  of  swcet^ . 
hearts,  and  everything  but  the  grace  of  God."    And  the  manner  of  her  gettin^ 
away  was  this  :    *^  the  spirits  "   and  "  the  fairies  "  are  always  haying  feud^ 
together,  and  both  havc  strong   factions ;  sometimes  one  faction  beats,  i 
sometimes  another,  but  the  spirits  being  the  **  most  god-fearing  '*  have 
best  "  luck."   And  one  night  she  was  by  herseif,  the  queen  having  gone  up 
some  '^  divai'shin."     And  she  was  vcry  lonesome,  and  began  thinking  of  1^^ 
own  people,  and  her  own  country,  and  how  she  never  had  the  power  to  say       ^ 
much  as   a  Pater  or  an  Ave  since  she  came  into  the  place  ;  and  how  s>2^ 
had  no  chance  at  all  of  her  soul  being  saved,  for  whenever  she  tumed  \itr 
thoughts  to  a  praycr  she  feil  off  in  a  sleep.    And  all  this  came  over  her,  and  «i 
it  did  she  dropped  down  on  her  knees  to  strive  and  pray ;  and  the  very  minute 
she  did  this,  who  should  come  to  her  but  her  own  unclc,  who  had  been  in  the 
boat  the  night  she  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  dead  four  ycars  !  and  so  lie 
gave  her  a  blcsscd  herb,  and  as  she  had  it  in  her  fingers,  back  came  the  qneat 
and  all  her  '^  coort,"  like  a  ilash  o'  lightning.     As  they  did,  the  queen  made  t 
grab  at  the  herb,  and  her  uncle,  who  was  fading  away  before  her  eyea«  said 
"  Pray ;  "  and  the  holy  power  was  given  her,  and  she  did  pray  at  once^andii 
she  did,  where  should  she  find  herseif,  but  back  at  the  door  of  her  father't 
house !  and  he  wasn't  in  it,  but  in  his  grave — only  a  week,  and  no  grass  on  it 
yet.     So  she  sat  on  the  loo^e  clay  of  his  new-made  grave  and  told  him  all ; 
and  then  she  wcnt  back  to  the  house,  and  there  was  no  flax  on  the  wheel«  nor 
turf  in  the  rick,  nor  potato  in  the  garden.     Xothing — only  a  wild  swallow^ 
with  its  young,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  and  her  heart  was  near  bursting,  bal 
she  kept  it  whole ;  and  she'd  have  tried  to  get  back  to  the  good  peopley  for 
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the  World  was  hard,  and  she  had  no  friends ;  but  still  if  she  went  back,  she'd 
haTe  no  power  to  pray,  and  what  would  become  of  her  soul  ? 

The  Northern  and  Western  dittricts  of  Donegal,  so  rieh  in  all  that  can 
delight  the  antlquary,  the  naturalist,  and  the  lover  of  nature  in  its  simplicity 
and  grandeor,  afford,  as  we  have  intimated,  rieh  materials  for  a  volume.  Our 
own  joumcy,  however,  lies  southward  to  Donegal  Bay,  through  a  remarkably 
wild  country,  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  although  infinitely  less  so  than 
the  mdc  coasts  which  keep  out  the  Atlantic. 

From  Londonderry  we  verged  westward  to  the  ancient  city  of  Raphoe, 
retuming  into  the  direct  route  to  Donegal,  and  so  visiting  the  town  of 
Stranorlar,  and  the  bordertown  of  Strabanc. 

On  our  way  through  St.  Johnstown,  we  visited  the  singular  lake.  Fort 
Lough.*  About  two  miles  from  Raphoc — now  a  mere  coUection  of  cabins 
around  the  ruins  of  the  Episcopal  Palace — therc  is  a  high  hill,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  country  below,  extending  with  various  undulations 
of  surface  on  all  sides,  and  finally  terminating  in  a  circular  chain  of  moun- 

*  Tbit  tbcct  of  WAter  occupict  nearly  the  centre  of  an  extensive  bog  of  black  turf,  and  Met  on  the  righl- 
hmMid  fide  of  one  of  the  roadt  leading  from  St.  Johnstown  to  Dnrt  or  Lough  Swilly.  It  it  at  pment  about 
«•emilr  long  and  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  was  fonnerly  of  inuch  more  considerable  exteot,  but  a  portion 
ti  Um  water  bat  been  drawn  off,  and  port  of  the  bottom  of  the  furmer  lake  conTerted  into  •rable  Und. 
TWre  had  alwayi  been  a  tradition  that  tbit,  in  common  with  roany  other  lake«  in  Ireland,  had  a  caitle 
crected  in  the  e«<ntre>,  where  the  pearnnt«  at  day'i  deelining, 

"  Saw  the  round  towera  of  other  dayt.** 

Um  kfrod  of  thit  caatle*8  dinppeanmce  below  the  surfare  differa  somewhat  from  the  legendi  we  bare  alreadj 
glipvn,  aad  it  m  followt :  —  There  wu  within  the  walli  a  well  of  pure  water,  »o  precioui  that  it  was  alwayt 
cwfnllj  eovered  by  a  ttopper,  aad  a  tradition  exbted  that  if  by  any  negligencc  the  precious  water  remained 
«acorertd,  »ome  awful  ralamity  would  ensue.  The  daughter  of  the  OoTemor,  as  ladiet  of  timilar  rank  hmif 
from  time  imroemorial,  frequently  went  hertelf  to  draw  the  water.  She  had  a  loTer,  who  contrived  to 
ker  at  the  tpot,  ai  a  conTenient  place  of  assignation.  In  the  interesting  conversation  that  entued  all 
wen  forgotten  by  the  girl  except  the  wordt  of  her  lover,  and  she  dcparte«!  with  her  pitcher,  oever 
tktskiof  of  the  »topper  of  th«  well.  Immediately,  the  water  below  swelled  up,  and  began  to  orerflow  tb« 
■Mvtk  in  «ich  torrenta  at  to  render  all  atteropti  to  repUce  the  cover  ineffectual  ;  and  it  nerer  oeaaed  tili  it 
HMB^alcd  th«  whole  coontry,  and  aacended  to  high  that  the  cattle  was  completely  submerged,  and  dttappeared 
witk  all  wtthin  it,  incloding  the  carelew  young  lady.  This  tradition  wat  long  contidered  at  fandful  at  othert, 
mmi  thoee  who  affirmed  they  taw  the  building  ander  tlie  turface  at  particular  time«,  were  looked  upon  at  TiMooarj 
•ttd  crrdaloni.  About  twenty  yean  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  reclaim  the  roortat,  and  a  deep  tluiee  waa  cut, 
tkrwifli  wlikh  the  water  drained  into  Loogh  Swilly.  At  the  waten  of  the  lake  tubtided,  markt  of  an  iaUnd 
Wami  riaible  in  the  c«ntre  ;  by  degrrea  regulär  matonry  was  obeerred  ascending  abore  the  surfiMe  ;  and  there  is 
B««  settt  «Tcn  from  the  roi>d — the  remains  of  a  building  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  proring  that  th« 
Mhaqoatie  eaatle  was  no  Ticiooary  fiction,  but  a  real  exittence.  lu  present  remains  are  wallt  of  matonry, 
iffiiiling  a  depesit  of  bog,  on  wbich  tome  green  Tcgeution  hat  commenced.  It  it  tuppoted  that  a  cattle  had 
Wn  at  an  eaHy  ^e  erected  in  the  morata,  but  by  the  exit  of  the  watert  being  interrepted  they  had  aocamu- 
laltd  and  fbrmcd  a  lake,  which  had  atcended  aboTe  the  ^mlls  of  the  cattle,  and  to  tubaiciged  it,  withoat 
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tains  60  or  70  miles  in  circumference.  On  thc  summit  of  this  hill,  and  in  the 
ccntrc  of  this  vicw^  Stands  a  Druidical  temple  somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Stonehcngc  in  size  and  structure.  It  consists  of  a  perfect  cirde  of  large 
stones  set  pcrpcndicularly,  varying  from  8  or  9  fcet  high,  and  aa  many 
broad  of  3  or  4.  These  perpendiculars  form  a  circle  of  150  yards ;  and 
consist  of  67  large  rocky  fragments,  still  Standing  upright,  with  Yarioiu 
irregulär  intervals  between,which  were  once  apparently  filled  up  with  similar 
stones  but  now  dilapidated.  On  thc  east  side  is  an  open  space  of  7  yardt, 
bounded  by  two  large  stones,  still  standing  like  door-posts,  and  whidi 
probably  formed  the  entrance  into  the  temple,  and  on  thc  opposite  lide 
are  two  of  the  largest,  tallest,  and  broadest  stones  fiUing  up  a  space  of  equl 
breadth,  against  which  the  altar  stood.  The  large  area  inside  pretents  a 
very  uneven  surface,  rising  into  hillocks  and  sinking  into  depreasionSy  en» 
cumbered  with  large  stones,  now  in  irregulär  confusion,  but  once  forming 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  stones  are  generally  of  a  lameUated  ftmc* 
ture,  and  taken  from  neighbouring  slate  quarries  with  which  thia  part  of 
Donegal  abounds. 

The  place  is  called  Baitony,  a  name  not  uncommon  in  some  dittricts  of 
Ireland.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Baal  tinnS,  the  "  fire  of  Baal,^ 
intimating  a  spot  where  that  Dcity  was  particularly  worshippcd  inlreUndyand 
having  the  same  etymology  in  Gaelic  as  the  Baltane  tree  bumed  at  Midso» 
nier.  Among  thc  rigid  Prcsbyterians  of  the  North^  such  remains  of  antiqnitj 
are  lightly  regarded,  because  they  are  deemed  remnants  of  supentition  and 
idolatry,  though  some  respect  has  been  paid  to  them  by  its  respected  pro- 
prietors.  The  hill  on  which  it  Stands  was  under  a  fair  field  of  flax  np  to 
the  ver}-  walls,  but  the  area  inside  remained  undisturbed  by  the  plough,  and 
this  grcy,  rüde,  but  vast  monument  of  the  remotest  antiquity  forms  a  ttroaf 
and  intcresting  contrast,  undisturbed  in  the  rieh  crop  of  modern  agricoltaif 
that  surrounds  it. 

Our  objcct  in  visting  Stranorlar — which  lies,  howerer,  in  thc  direct  road 
to  Donegal  town — was  to  oxaniine  certain  improvementa  effected  upon  a  wfld 
tract  of  mountain  land,  by  which,  we  had  been  informed,  many  hundred  aaei 
had  been  so  rcclainied  as  to  furnish  comfortable  farms  for  scYcral  tenantt.  It 
was  also  our  purpose  to  inspcct  the  schools  connected  with  thc  cstatc  of  whkk 
the  now  fertile  meadows  form  a  part.  We  were  not  diaappointed.  We  drovc 
over  well-made  roads  where  a  few  years  ago  bridle-paths  only  existedy  by  the 
»ide  of  a  broad  and  most  rapid  river — which  unhappily  is  still  suffered  to  na 
waste  and  idie — and  after  ascending  some  miles,  reached  the  moantain  tof» 
whrre  we  had  ample  cvidence  of  the  va*t  good  that  may  be  achieved  bjiluD, 
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jadgment,  and  persevcrance.  The  district  is  calied  Glenfin,  and  the  estate 
to  which  we  more  immediately  refer^  Cloghan. 

It  i«  about  twenty  years  since  Sir  Charles  Style  inherited  his  estates.  He 
found  the  part  that  was  situated  in  Donegal  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Illicit 
distillation  was  then  at  its  hcight,  and  Glenfin  was  one  continued  distillery, 
over-run  with  all  the  demoralization  and  misery  which  accompanies  the 
trade.  He  at  once  determined  to  leave  his  native  conntry,  England,  and  to 
establish  himself  upon  his  Irish  property.  It  contained  about  16,000  acres, — 
of  which  about  2000  were  arable,  and  the  remaining  14,000  mountain  waste. 
He  gave  new  leases  to  his  tenants — made  war  upon  the  distillers,  and  in  a  short 
time  completely  eradicated  them.  He  built  the  house,  and  formed  a  domain 
on  a  portion  of  the  wildest  bog  ;  had  a  bridge  built  across  the  river  Finn, 
and  sereral  roads  made  through  the  property ;  and  after  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years*  residcnce  and  active  exertion,  the  statc  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  Ireland ;  but  instead  of  abandoning  his  tenants  to  their  own  resources 
and  misery,  as  absentee  proprietors  too  frequently  do,  he  selected  a  Sub- 
stitute, to  whom  he  gave  uniimited  powers  to  act  for  him,  with  ample  means 
for  continuing  his  improvements.  He  dividcd  the  rents  of  the  estate  into  two 
equal  portions,  leaving  one  half  to  bear  the  charges  of  management, 
charities,  taxcs,  &c.  This  arrangement  left  to  the  agent,  to  be  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  property,  about  £300  a  year,  after  deducting  all 
the  fixed  charges. 

Captain  John  Pitt  Kennedy  settled,  as  his  agent  in  Glenfin,  in  the  autumn 
of  1837.  The  leases  given  by  Sir  Charles  Style  were  to  expire  in  November, 
1838.  During  the  continuance  of  these  leases  the  tenants  had  divided  and  sub- 
divided  the  small  portions  of  arable  land  into  Rundale  *,  a  state  of  things 
which  paralyses  all  improvement.  It  consists  not  in  merely  subdividing  the 
farm  into  a  given  number  of  small  detatched  farms,  but  every  quality  of  land 
is  subdivided,  so  that  a  holding  of  four  or  five  acres  was  frequently  to  be 
found  scattered  into  fifteen  or  twenty  difierent  lots  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  and  interlaced  with  the  similar  lots  of  other  occupiers, 
precluding  all  possibility  of  enclosing  the  holdings.  He  found  the  tenants 
congregated  in  villages  which,  from   the  incessant  and  unavoidable  trespass  of 

*  "  Rundale,  which  !•  a  most  miichicTous  way  of  occiipving  Und,  wu,  tili  of  Ute  veart,  the  commuD 
pnctice  of  the  North  of  IrrUnd.  It  it  thtii — thrre  or  four  pervoni  bccomc  tenants  to  a  fiurm,  holding  it 
jotDtJr,  OD  whirh  tbere  'i%  land  of  diffcrcnt  qualitiea,  and  valuet ;  thcv  diride  it  into  fieldt,  and  theo  divide 
emch  fieid  into  aa  roany  »harea  ai  there  are  tenant« ;  which  thev  occupy  without  dirision  or  fence,  bring 
markcd  in  parcelt  b;  »tone«  or  other  landroarkt,  which  each  occupie«  with  such  rrup«  a«  his  necvtaitiea  or 
mcaiM  of  procuring  manure  enable  him  ;  »o  that  there  arr,  at  the  tane  time,  teveral  kiiidi  of  cropa  in  one 
fWld."-  Report  i^tkt  irUh  Society,  1836. 
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the  cattle  on  each  other's  lands^  were  the  seats  of  incetaaiit  warfiure.  Ifanj  of 
the  yillages  and  townlands  being  withont  any  meaas  of  ingre«  or  egrm 
by  road. 

His  first  Step  was  to  take  up  the  possesdon  of  all  the  fiurmt,  and  to  le- 
divide  tbe  estate  into  compact  holdings,  givmg  to  the  original  tenants  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equivalent^  in  their  new  farms^  for  the  araUe  Und  thejr 
previously  held.  Observing  that  when  such  a  claim  came  below  the  qnantitjr 
by  which  a  family  could  support  itself,  instead  of  receiring  a  similar  small  Im 
of  arable,  the  claimant  was  placed  on  a  waste-land  farm,  of  improTable  landt 
and  dimensions  suited  to  his  capability — averaging  twenty  statnte  acrea ;  aid 
he  besides  received  some  compensation  firom  those  amongtt  whom  hii  foiBcr 
small  arable  lots  may  have  been  divided.  The  effect  of  this  measnre  waf  at 
once  to  multiply  by  about  five  the  average  extent  of  ercry  man'a  fidd 
of  exertion,  which  previously  had  been  so  limited  as  not  to  afford  emidoyincnl 
for  one-third  of  their  time  ;  and  that  in  a  coontry  where  there  waa  bat  littk 
opportunity  of  obtaining  day  labour. 

The  annexed  print  is  an  illustration  of  Randale  tenantry,  in  which  tOB- 
barbarous  State  large  portions  of  the  country  still  exist ;  and  the  aaaae  land. 


Fig.  1. 


Flg.  2. 


supposed  to  be  occupicd  by  the  same  number  of  tenants,  in  compact 
with  the  additional  hixury  of  a  general  road. 
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The  nomber  of  new  mountain  farms  tfaus  tenanted  has  been  160.  Their 
occupiers  are  to  hold  rent-firee  for  the  first  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven 
jrears,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  are  afterwards  to  pay  a  small^ 
and  gradually  increasing  rent,  commencing  at  one  Shilling  per  Statute  acre, 
tili  it  reaches  about  ten  Shillings  an  acre  on  the  average.  The  oldest 
Settlements  are  now  of  foor  years'  standing ;  their  progress  we  witnessed  *. 
The  agent  is  well  satisfied  when  they  improve  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per  farm 
emch  year,  and  many  have  exceeded  this  rate,  notwithstanding  the  three  last 
anfavourable  seasons.  This  year  promises  to  make  up  all  losses.  The  liehest 
crops  are  now  growing  on  these  new  mountain  farms. 

The  first  Operation  of  both  the  old,  and  new,  land  farmers  consisted  in 
indosing  their  holdiugs  and  in  building  cottages  in  the  ceutre  of  each.  To 
the  building  Captain  Kennedy  contributes  a  stipulated  rate  of  assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor.  We  should  premise  that  previously  to  fixing  the 
limitfl  of  farms  on  the  new  division  of  the  lands,  he  laid  out  general  lines  of 
road  through  the  estate,  and  then  laid  ofi*  the  farms  with  reference  to  these 
Communications,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  gradually  going  on 
from  the  commencement,  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  proprietor,  and  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  yearly.  The  cost  of  these  roads  varies  from  about  twenty 
to  sixty  pounds  per  Statute  mile,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  districts 
through  which  they  pass  ;  the  average  cost  is  about  twenty- five  pounds  per 
mile  •.  The  extent  made,  up  to  this  moment,  amounts  to  about  twenty  miles ; 
and  the  employment  they  afibrd,  as  well  as  every  other  outlay  for  labour  that 
admits  of  it,  is  strictly  reserved  for  the  summer  idle  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  Stores  of  the  poorer  class  become  exhausted,  and  they  are  most  in  want 
of  assistance.  It  is  not  sufficient,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
merely   to   eifect  objects   useful   in   themselves.       In   order   to   obtain  the 

*  In  tmpruTibg  thü  dittiict,  tbo  iinpruven  vo  uppokcd  hj  diSicuhic«  which  mutt  ftlTect  trcry  enterpriM  of 
tlic  kiixi  to  a  grrater  or  1cm  dcgrcc,  uotil  Government  »hall  take  up  tho  lubject  and  remcdy  the  eril.  Tbej 
caa  do  ererj  thing  rrquired  by  the  interetU  of  tbc  tcoanta,  a<  fiuaa  the  limiu  of  their  property  cxtendi,  but 
tWre  thetf  powere  eod,  unlesa  they  are  mct  in  a  »ptrit  of  co-operatioo  bjr  the  neighbouring  proprietor».  For 
eaaiople,  all  the  croM  line«  of  road  are  diircled  for  the  uiarket-town*  and  •eaportt  of  Donegal  and  Letter- 
kcttojr ;  tbe*e  roadt  furm  portion»  of  well  digested  projuct«  for  opening  general  line»  of  intcrcourte  through 
»Mt  «proTcable  dittrkta,  yet  if  the  neighbouhng  proprietore  refute  to  coocur,  this  district  must  be  cut  off 
fnm  iKe  beocfiu  uf  »uch  an  iutercourie.  The  judiciout  intenrcittion  of  the  Board  of  Woikt  hy  a  very 
liaiitcd  aawafance  »ould  go  far  to  reinoTe  such  difficultie«.  The  average  rate  of  their  expenditure,  a<  appeare 
froM  rrturM  prctcntcd  to  Parliameot,  exceedt  500/.  per  mile.  If  they  could  be  pereuaded  to  grant  le«  than 
«M.tmtb  of  thia  rate  of  aaMstance  on  deairable  prujecu  »uch  a«  we  now  advocate,  there  are  frw  proprietor« 
«bo  «ould  not  gUdly  meet  them  with  equal  fundt.  The  impctut  that  the  adoptioa  of  luch  a  priuciple  would 
pr9  to  improTenirnt  in  ihit  and  »imilarly  circumatanoed  countica  ia  iucalculablc,  and  »e  fear  that  without 
wAeckiof  «ff  tbc  kiod  very  Utile  will  be  dune,  h  haa  been  well  »aid,  that  the  road-maken  are  tlie  nCMt 
aad  »oraat  ■uaMooaiica  of  dvilixatioo. 
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maximum  result,  they  must  be  effected  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time. 

This  coiisideration  involves  an  analysis  of  the  faabits  of  the  poor.     They  are, 

we  may  say,  exclusively  agriculturists.     They  imagine  that  their  duties,  as 

such,  arc  limited  to  the  spring  sowing  and  the    harvesting  of  their  crops. 

The  judicious  prcparation  of  his  land  for  receiving  the  ordinary  Operations  of 

tillage  do  not  entcr  into  the  calculation  of  the  small  Irish  farmer.  And  during 

the  winter  season,  which  ought  to  be  passcd  in  draining  and  deepening  his 

soil,  irrigating  his  land,  collccting  manurc,  &c.,  he  lays  himself  up  in  absolute 

idleness.     His  liliputian  farm  tlius  produces  but  a  liliputian  crop,  not  equal 

to  one  third  of  its  natural  capability  *.     His  provisions  become  exhausted 

about  May.     Unablc  to  gct  day  labour  to  support  his  family  through  the 

Summer,  which  is  likewise  a  scason  when  he  thinks  his  farm  has  no  claim 

upon  him,  he  borrows  at  usurious  interest  for  their  support,  and   for  the 

foUowing  year  brings  an  additional  bürden  upon  his  Shoulders,  already  too 

heavily  laden  for  his  strength.      Having  thus  commeneed  his  downfall  he 

adds  on,  debt  over  debt,  by  the  same  process,  eaeh  successive  year,  until  he 

is  obliged  to  seil  his  interest  in  the  land,  and  tum  out  a  pauper.     Those 

proprietors  who  would  use  their  influence  or  their  means  to  improve  their 

tenants  should  consider  well  those  circumstances.     They  should  resenre  the 

whole  of  their  expenditure  on  all  general  labours  that  will  admit  of  it  for  the 

"  loan  quarter,'*  as  it  is  aptly  termed,  and  thereby  prevent  the  poor  man 

getting  into  debt.     All  Government  and  County  works  should  be  regulated 

upon   the    same   principle.      And  again,  the  winter  idle  season,  which 

properly  looked  to  may  be  termed  the  remedial  period  of  the  year,  shoul 

likewise  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  by  taking  every  means  to  call  foi 

the  energies  of  the  farmer,  so  that  in  each  successive  year  he  may  bring 

additional  portion  of  his  land  into  a  more  prolific  State  than  it  was  previoosl; 

The  mcthod  proposcd  by  Captain  Kennedy  to  avert  the  evils  of  the  "  L 

quarter,"  is  to  reserve  all  possible    expenditure  in  labour   for  that  seasoi 

The  plan  he  has  found  most  cffcctual  in  bringing  out  the  poor  farmer  to 

the  indispensable  improvemeuts  required   on    his   farm    during    the  wint 

remedial  season,is,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  loan  fund;  from  which  no  o 

can  receive   a  graut  unless  he  shall  have  qualificd  by  completing  a  giv 

quantity  of  draining,  trenching,  or  other  requisite  work  on  his  farm — ^to 

been  prcviously  laid  out,  and  its  completion  certified  for,  by  the  agriculti 

teacher  of  the  district.     The  loans,  for  this  reason,  are  for  the  most 

*  An  ingvnioua  wiitcr  in  '*Blackvioo(I's  Journal  of  Agriculturc,"  tUtet  that "  Tbere  we  hoadivds «f 
in  ilic  noith  librrtivi(of  Cork)  cntirviv  iiuder  grusi,whicli,  if  cultivatc«!,  would  produce  fift/  per  ccat 
ibau  iu  their  {»rviM'nt  utato,  togfthcr  nitli  liic  iuL-alculublv  advantagc  of  eniploving  the  workiaff 
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made  in  the  winter.  The  application  of  a  loan  when  granted  is  likewise 
looked  to.  It  must  be  for  some  reproductive  object — as  lime,  improved  farm 
implement«,  the  purchase  of  a  cow^  &c.,  but  not  for  food  or  clothing. 

No  fines  are  levied  in  this  fund.  No  rate  of  interest  is  taken  beyond  what 
the  ordinary  law  allows.  Döring  five  years  that  it  has  been  in  Operation,  the 
**  decrees  '*  have  not  exceeded  seven  in  number,  and  no  loss  has  yet  been  sus- 
tained.  When  the  defaulters  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  the  borrowers, 
the  issues  cease  nntil  the  number  is  reduced  within  that  limit,  and  the  names 
of  the  defaulters  are  made  public.  The  System  is  working  well.  The  people 
are  gradually  supplying  themselves,  by  the  aid  thus  afibrded,  with  carts,  im- 
proved farm  implements,  additional  live  stock,  lime,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
gradually  losing  their  dormouse  qualities,  and  facing  the  winter's  blast  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  lands.  During  the  last  winter,  about  a 
hundred  tenants  were  to  be  seen  constructing,  on  their  farms,  thorough-drains, 
whichthey  had  never  before  thought  of ;  but  without  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  humidity  of  the  climatc,  harvesting  a  crop  was  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  of  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
anticipate  that  a  very  advantageous  change  must  foUow  a  continued  System, 
thus  adding  to  the  productive  time  of  the  farmcr  about  five  months  in  each 
year,  which  were  hitherto,  we  may  say,  lost  to  him  ;  yet  the  change  does  not 
»top  here.  The  intensity  of  his  exertion  whilst  employed  is  gradually  in- 
creased  by  the  systcm  of  classified  rcmuneration  given  to  labourcrs  at  the 
.public  works ;  the  man  who  performs  the  most  labour  receiving  a  commen- 
surate  reward,  and  alrcady  the  fruits  of  this  classified  remuneration  have 
been  most  prolific.  Add,  also,  the  effect  of  the  agricultural  teachcr  periodi- 
cally  visiting  each  man's  farm,  and  advising  with  him  on  all  his  projects, 
besides  the  repeated  practical  lessons  he  is  receiving  as  oilen  as  he  passes  the 
model  farm  in  connexion  with  the  agricultural  school  *. 

^  Wiih  rc«pect  to  edocation— inmle  aod  female  boarding-ichooU  h^xe  been  etublitbed  for  the  tnining  of 
prmetkml  tcacbcn  in  the  lubjecta  mott  important  to  the  neighbouring  countiet. 

Bojt  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educatcd,  at  a  cott  o(  £i  per  annum  ;  and  their  practical  knowledge  i» 
■Mde  to  keep  pace  with  the  theory.  With  thii  view,  the  execution  of  the  extenÜTe  workj  in  progieaa  ii 
cottdocted  bj  them  ai  orerwen  of  the  working  partie«,  acting  uudcr  the  general  superintendence  of  the  in- 
ipcctor  of  worki ;  it  ii  common  to  find  boyi  of  fiftccn  or  •ixtcen,  the  children  of  the  poorett  claaa,  in  ercrj 
wmj  qnalified,  exccpt  in  maturitj  of  jear«,  for  taking  charge  of  a  »chool  with  credit,  or  for  conducting  the 
mo§X  •deotific  Operation  that  could  be  required  bj  a  proprietor  in  the  improTcment  of  his  estate. 

Thm  traioing  of  the  female  pupils  is  »ought  to  be  accomplithed  on  a  like  icale  of  economr  and  efficiencr, 
wilk  a  Tiew  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  future  dutiet.  The  cott  to  the  joungctt  clau  under  twelre  jrear».  is 
Jth  ;  permanent  pnpils  above  twelre  jean  pajr  £^ ;  and  teachers,  Coming  from  othcr  ichools  for  a  short 
ptriod  of  training,  pay  at  the  rate  of  £\0  a  year  for  all  charges  of  board,  lodging,  and  education.  Already 
•rvcral  of  the  pupila  of  both  texm  bare  gone  forth  to  coofidential  cmployments  with  mach  satisCictioa  to 
ÜMir  employcn. 

▼Ol»    III.  M  M 
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Thus  we  have  at  once  three  elemenU  of  improyement  at  work  in  eTenr 
man   throughout   thc  estate ;    first,  a  vast  increase  of  his  prodmctive  time : 

Both  the  male  and  female  achooli  are  in  connexioo  wiih  tbe  National  Board  ;  ibe  gniiU  fron  wbick,  ko«- 
ever,  are  very  tmall ;  but  tbe  female  ichool — ettabliabed  for  the  trainingaiid  edocatioii  of 
to  «end  throughout  Irelaiid— ii  supported  chieflj  hj  a  prirate  fuDd.  Several  i^  tbe  boMdinf  p«pilf  are  cd 
at  the  coftt  of  their  parentt»  othen  at  the  expenae  of  their  patrona  and  patronenci.  A\xmdj  icboola,  in  i 
parts  of  Ireland,  have  been  iupplied  with  teachen  from  tbi»  ezcellent  and  Taluable  catakUahiBCBt. 

Tbe  girU  are  dreated  entirely  in  articlcs  of  their  own  maou&ctarey  and  their  drcaa,  ao  ] 
picturetque  and  bccoming ;  it  consiita  of  a  grey  linaey-woolaej  petticoat,  a  blne  jacket,  cdgcd  «itk  «uiK« 
and  a  grey  cloak  bound  with  tcarlet.  Tbii  cloak  ia  ahorter  than  oaual :  an  advMitafe,  aa  it  can  emmi 
ucither  dirt  nor  ragf ,  and  the  bood  ia  not  ao  laige  aa  tbe  hoodi  of  the  Iriah  eloaka  generallj.  Aaotkcr  ad^inty 
— it  takea  leaa  niaterial,  and  it  protecta  the  head  more  effectually  from  wind  and  nin,  aa  it  aita  deaa  tmmi 
tbe  face.  The  scbool  filled  with  neat,well  dre«aed,and  intelligent  girla,in  thia  prett j coatunie,  in  tb«  rtrj  baart 
of  a  mountain  diitrict,  has  a  picturetquo  effect,  both  novel  and  plcaaing.  Tbe  tbrend  of  vkicb  tbt  inm 
ia  compoaed  ii  spun  by  their  own  handa,  woven  in  tome  cotUge  loom,  dyed  in  their  cabina,  cat  o«t  and  mmt» 
in  the  tchool ;  the  itookingt  are  knit  by  themaelrea ;  and  thoae  wbo  have  bonneU  or  bata, — prettj  1 
Swiu  bata, — plait  thrm  and  sew  them  with  their  own  handt. 

Ti:c  peasant  girU  for  a  long  time  disliked  tbe  uniformity  of  their  dreaa,  attacbing  ac 
UüUon  thercto,  which  ihe  Irith  initinctively  abhor  ;  but  Miia  Mary  Kennedy,  tbe  aocompliabed  aiatcrof  Gaflän 
Kennedy,  dcvised  a  plan  to  orercoine  the  prejudiee,  which  proved  moat  inconteatibly  tbat  bcr  ptrinliiM  «« 
genuine, — her  luve  of  thc  people*»  wclfare  sincere: — abe  wore  tbe  preacribed  drata  bcnelf ;  aftcr  tbas,  a» 
peasant  cuuld  have  had  ihe  bad  taste  to  objcct  to  it  ;  the  contequence  ia  that  yoa  conatnatly  aect  in  :ba 
neighbuurhood  of  Glcnfin  not  only  children,  but  womcn,  habited  in  thia  neat  coatame. 

Much  u9  we  rcjoice  at  theexpcnte  thui  savcd  to  the  poor  cottagi-r— moch  ai  we  ralue  tbe  indualri««! balM 
and  tho  increascd  comfortt  to  be  obtained  by  thia  new  mode  of  cottage  induitry — highly  aa  we  api^icMii  al 
thtse  advantagea,  thcrc  is  one  which  we  conaidcr  far  above  them  all :  tbe  acLr-DRrciinnM;c,crealad  by  aadia 
•yitem — ihis  i»,  of  all  ihingt  that  which  requirea  the  moat  aaaiduoua  andeonatant  cultivation  in  Irdand.  TW 
Iriah  peasant  finding  hit  own  resourcea  so  limited,  cruahed  and  fettered  aa  bc  baa  bcwn  fortognaf  a 
nunibcr  of  ycars,  has  acquired  a  slavish  habit  of  looking  to  any  one  ratber  tban  to  bimaclf  far  aMüBM. 
His  energies  of  niiitd  and  body  are  all  dirccted  to  tbe  iervice  of  others ;  he  baa  no  idca  of  watki^g  kt 
himself,  bcyond  the  narrow  liniits  of  his  potato  garden.  There  be  will  dtg  and  delre  ;  but  tba  ar«d  oneili^ 
be  leavea  the  reat,  aa  he  expresaea  it,  **  to  God ;  **  and  for  erery  tbing  witb  which  be  ia  connected;.  99mf 
thing  he  haa  to  obtain,  he  looks  to  othera.  He  can  hardly  underatand  juatico  bcing  done  to  bim»  cxtcpC  ly 
favour.  **  ICt  about  thc  bit  of  Und  I  wanted  to  apake  to  ye'r  honor,  thinkiog  you'd  /artmr  oae,  nlfcv 
than  a  stranger/'  **  Vm  rome  op  to  the  mistreaa,  to  aak  her  if  ahe'd  give  me  a  line  to  tb^  Uf  ab«pi,tbinU^ 
that  miglit  Icad  them  to  favour  me,  by  giving  me  a  bit  of  cotton  for  my  gown,  at  a  /mir  pricr.'*  **0I^ 
then  is  that  the  way  it's  going  !  Sure  ye'r  hunor  knew  me  longer  than  that  otber  man,  and  it'a  kiaa  «t*t 
favouring  !  "  This  habit  uf  looking,  aa  %/acour^  für  what  ia  a  free  man'a  lifht,  aounda  rrrj  atranfch  ii 
English  ears  ;  and  wh«KViT  teachea  them  tu  üepeud  on  themselvea, and  not  on  otben  ;  wboarcr  kada  tWB 
to  the  cocaideration  hat  ii  is  in  their  uwn  power  to  obtain,  by  their  owu  exertiona,  wbat  tbey  wonld  tmmim 
the  luxuriea  of  life,  is  really  a  benefactor  to  the  couutry  at  laige.  Tbia,  tbe  plan  adopted  by  Capuia  aad 
Miss  Kennedy,  ceruinly  achicvea.  The  mau  has  thc  **  little  flax** — the  produce  of  bia  "*  bit  of  l^nd**  aad  ha 
iiidustry— transformed,  by  the  industry  of  hia  wife  and  daugbtrra,  intouaeful  wrariog  appMrl  /mr  tkfmMhm « 
and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  tliat  in  time  the  men  may  be  induced  to  work  in  tbosa  **  blouset^  or  ^  amork-Avck** 
dresscs,  ao  gencrally  wurn  by  the  Eiigliah  peasanta,  and  which  can  be  made  up  at  so  amaU  a  coat,  and  an  ift 
once  both  l^ht  and  dean  to  labour  in. 

We  bare  nevcr  aeen  education  more  practically  cooducted  tban  in  tbe  Clogban  Schoola.  Tba  edneaiMi  d 
the  frmalea  b  not  confined  to  tbe  mere  **  Kaming/'  or  tbe  regulär  necdlo-work  taufbt  bj  rmitine»  £"■? 
elfurt  ia  made  to  render  them  good  bouscbuld  sei  vaota.  Tbey  are  tang bt  aconriag,  cleaniag ,  waabing,  i 
niilking,  and  making  butter ;  and  above  all,  ncatnt-sa  and  good  order.  It  is,  in  &ct,  an  admiiabla  l 
scbool,  riiher  for  govd  domcstic  servanu,  or  Uacbcia  in  national  Khoola.     It  b  autely  eou'i^b  to  aay  af  1 
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socondly,  a  vaBt  increase  of  his  productive  energies  during  that  time  ;  and 
thinlly,  a  vast  increase  of  his  skill  and  judgment  in  directing  those 
energies. 

We  have  very  frequently  received  gratification  by  visiting  the  comfoitable 
i-illages  and  cottages  where  the  inhabitants  are  auspiciously  located,  and  under 
kind  and  judiciouB  management ;  such  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and,  year 
alter  year,  we  have  been  happy  to  observe  the  active  progress  of  improve- 
ment.  Yet  we  had  been  unprepared,  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Done- 
gal, to  see  the  number  of  prosperous  and  pleasant  dwellings  that  are  to  be 
met  with  thronghout  Glenfin. 

Looking  down  from  one  of  the  hüls,  over  folding  Valleys  and  leaping  tor- 
rent«,  it  wa»  impossible,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of 
ihe  pooplc,  not  to  feel  deeply  anxious  to  ascertain  how  such  admirable  roads, 
intersecting  the  bogs  and  traversing  the  high  lands,  had  been  so  quickly  con- 
stnictcd ;  and  how  in  the  midst  of  bog,  such  well-built  homes  and  productive 
gardens  had  metamorphosed  the  "  cottier  "  into  the  small  farmer — respecting 
the  laws,  and  respected  by  his  superiors.     The  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  was 

bor»'  Krhool,  ihAi  while  Miu  Kennedy  rcceiTct  ertry  day  from  the  mi»treM  a  report  of  e«ch  pupil*!  progret», 
aikd  in^prcu  thr  tchool  hrreelf  •rrenl  Umet  daring  the  week,  her  brother,  by  whom  »o  mach  real  good  has 
bcm  »rcnmpitihed  in  thi»  remote  and  beantifol  glen,  watchet  oTer  the  boyi  with  the  dcepest  solidtnde. 
NotLi»»g  can  excred  hit  care  and  anxiety  retpecting  their  improrement ;  and  his  zral  deseired  the  enloginm 
brvtowtd  apon  it  with  Irith  quaintnets,  by  a  poor  fellow  who  did  not  know  that  *'his  Honor  the  Captain," 
•f  «bom  he  was  vpeaking,  waa  ktiown  to  ni : — '*  He'i  maile  a  new  counthrj  out  of  the  onld  one ;  and 
m  to  the  childrrn  that  harr  the  lack  to  gel  into  the  Cloghan  Schoolt,  he*s  a  &ther  teu  times  orer  to  every 
eite  <j(  them.**  There  is  also  an  admirahly  condocted  a^ricultoral  tchool  at  Tempicmoyle,  in  the  connty  of 
Londonderry.  It  waa  rommenced  in  1827,  and  hat  been  oontinued,  proaperously,  ctct  tince,  to  the  greatgain 
of  tbe  Dirtghbourhood  and  the  adranUge  of  Ireland.  To  thia  achool  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Iriah  countiea 
bare  »rnt  acholan.  Althoiigh  the  leminary  was  originally  intended  for  the  edacatinn  of  yoang  men  dettined 
fnr  agnrtihural  purvuit»,  aereral  indiriduaU  haTC  arailed  themaeWet  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  courae 
of  rduratiofi  thcre  ptirvoed,  to  qaalify  thrmveWet  for  other  avorationa ;  and  of  thoae  who  hare  already  left 
iIm-  arminarT  ( we  ropy  from  the  rrport  of  1838,  anfortunately  the  lateat  in  our  poasetaion), 

29  are  employed  aa  Land  Steward*, 

2  ,,  aa  Aatittant  Agrnta, 

5  ,,  as  Srhoolmastera, 

1  ,,  a«  Principal  of  an  Agricultaral  Day  School, 

R  ,,  aa  Writing  Clerka, 

n  ,,  aa  Shopkeepera, 

1  ,,  aa  Civil  Rngineer, 

2  ,,  aa  Aa«iatanta  to  County  Surreyora, 
124  ,,  at  Home  in  Agricultnral  Panuita, 

32  hare  emigrated  to  Aroerica,  Wcat  Indiet,  and  Aoatralia. 

Wr  cameatly  l.opc  that  whencTer  the  Naiiooal  ayatcm  of  Edocation  in  Ireland  ahall  be  conaidered  with  a 
TM>«  t  A  ita  impruTement,  eapecial  attention  will  be  directed  to  thia  Tery  important  branch  of  it — ao  that  rimilar 
loati  tut  tont  mav  be  eatabliahed  in  otber  parta  of  tbe  coontiT. 
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enhanced  by  the  moral  beauty  of  improvement — cottages  perfect< 
progress^  dotted  the  landscape ;  the  cry  of  the  wild  plover  was  min 
the  wild  song  of  industrious  labour.  In  one  dwelling,  which  we  ei 
chance,  we  found  a  woman  habitcd  in  the  drcss  of  the  distriet  bosily 
at  her  wheel,  which  though  she  turned  with  her  bare  foot,  wa« 
room,  lighted  by  a  window  that  opened  and  shtä,  decently  fumisb 
than  decently  furnished,  for  a  "  jack-towel  "  actually  hung  on  a  roU 
the  door,  and  the  newly-made  stairs  leading  to  the  loft  were  cove 
centre  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coarse  carpeting.  The  young  woman  sb 
with  US  both — a  ceremony  never  omitted  by  these  mountain  peasani 
stranger  or  an  acquaintance  enters  their  house*. 

We  passcd  more  than  once  over  those  roads^  formed  across  what 
considered  an  irreclaimable  bog,  to  a  height  from  which  we  could 
an  extensive  view  of  Glenfin  and  its  interesting  vicinity.  How  delij 
the  reflcction  that  but  for  what  had  been  done  for  the  civilization  of  th 
and  the  improvement  of  the  land,  the  people  who  now  are,  and  in  a 
will  be  a  still  more,  valuable  tenantry  f,  would  have  either  incr 
starving  population,  or  been  emigrants  to  a  foreign  country. 

•  After  we  had  praised  all  we  saw,  ctpecially  «  likenew  of  the  good  Father  BfAthew,  which  I 
chinuicy^  we  ventured  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  ihe,  who  evidently  coold  so  well  affbrd  it,  did  n« 

*'  Ah/*  the  replied,  in  half  Engliih,  htlf  Irish,  *'  that  it  what  all  Englith  quality  nj ;  b 
the  captaiii,  and  Mitt  Mary  know  better  than  that.  Shoes  would  g'iTe  me  mj  deatb  of  coM.  I 
oiie  pair  or  two,  and  tomc  ttockings.  If  I  go  out,  to  look  after  pig,  or  fowl,  or  to  croM  to  a  ndghl 
go  forty  fect  without  getting  wct  beyond  my  anriet.  If  I  have  thoe  and  ttocking,  I  matt  du 
Bit  in  thcm.  I  could  not  afford  to  have  (like  the  Englith  quality)  to  many  pain,  theo  t  moatti 
but  if  I  run  out  in  my  natural  fcot,  all  the  tinie  Vm  on  ths  baiter,  my  feet  though  wet  an  « 
minute  I  come  in  I  put  thcm  before  the  fire  on  the  warm  hearthttooe,  and  they  are  as  dry  as 
rush  in  a  minute.  Oh,  lady,  it  it  not  becaute  you  gei  wet  foot  that  yoo  catch  cold,  bot  becai 
wct  foot.  The  good  captain  underttandt  thit  now,  but  he  did  not  at  firtt."  Indeed  we  fo 
considered  to  be  reatonable,  and  though  we  can  hardly  teparate  even  now,  the  idea  of  bare  feet 
yet  we  bclievc  that  in  mountain  districtt,  hahituated  at  the  peatantry  are  to  go  withoat  ihoet,  th 
of  the  cliniatc,  the  ncccsAity  for  herding  cattle,  traverting  bog  and  long  grate,  and  croating 
fathion  it  not  oiily  Mise  but  necetsary.  If  anything  could  reconcile  ut  to  their  appearanet 
ncat,  well  dresscd,  and  orderly  appearance  of  thit  woman  ;  and  afterwardt  we  taw  many  in  < 
det>pitc  their  bare  feet,  would  have  been  considered  retpectably  dretted  even  in  England.  It  it  i 
thing  to  mect  a  group  uf  mountain  womeo  and  girlt,  watliing  their  feet  in  a  brawling  river  afkc 
before  tliey  go  to  bed. 

f  At  Loughash  in  the  county  Tyronc,  where  Captain  Kennedy't  own  property  it  ntnatcd, 
it  the  mcmoiandum  of  agrcemcnt  with  tcnantt  taking  WAtTK  land  : — 

1.  A  Icate  of  twcnty.one  yeart  to  be  granted  to  the  tenant.  2.  During  the  fint  leven  year 
the  tenant  is  to  occupy  his  farm  rent  fiee  ;  the  eighth  ycar  he  it  to  pay  one  thilling  per  acte ;  tl 
two  Shillings  per  acre  ;  the  tcnth  ycar,  three,  and  to  uo,  increating  one  thilling  per  acre  per  a 
end  of  the  leasc.  3.  The  tenant  is  bound  to  reclaim  one  acre  each  year  to  the  end  of  hia  loaec 
wiiole  is  brought  iuto  cultivation.  4.  The  tenant  thall  not  underlet,  or  divido  hia  farm.  5. 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Icate  at  thall  tccure  the  Performance  of  the  abovo  i 
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Now,  they  are  prosperous,  industrious  and  happy.  Where  the  foxes  of 
5  earth  made  holes,  their  cottages  are  built ;  land^  over  which  the  screaming 
gle  flapped  its  wings,  echoes  with  the  hum  of  cheerfiil  voices.  Children^ 
lorant  of  all  book-knowledge,  and  wandering  like  Indians  over  the  hills  and 
Ueys,  are  gathered  in  the  profitable  nnion  of  a  happy  school,  and  taught  the 
lependence  produced  by  steady  and  well  directed  labour.  Land  reclaimed, 
thout  an  outlay,  which  frequently  Irish  landlords  cannot  afibrd  ;  members 

a  Population  of  almost  paupers  converted  into  cultivators,  improving  the 
lue  of  the  proprietors'  land,  and  their  own  condition  at  the  same  time ; 
tiile  the  agricultural  school^  established  with  such  fair  success,  promises  that 
race  of  better  farmers  shall  spring  up  to  guide  the  earth  in  bringing  forth 
5  fruits  in  due  season. 

Soon  after  leaving  Stranorlar — ^from  which  Glenfin  is  distant  some  ten  or 
'elve  miles — we  entered  upon  a  district  still  wilder  than  any  we  had  yet 
iited;  and  drove  through  the  famous  pass  of  Barnes-gap,  through  which  the 
td  runs  to  the  town  of  Donegal.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  the  most 
.gnificentdefile  in  Ireland ;  lessgracefuUy  picturesque  than  that  of  Kylemore, 
Cunnemara ;  and  less  terrific  in  its  shapeless  forms  than  that  of  Dunloe,  at 
llamey ;  but  more  sublime  than  either.  It  is  above  four  miles  in  length^ 
ssing  between  mountains  of  prodigious  height,  which  soar  above  the  com- 
'ativelynarrow  way,and  seem  actually  linked  with  the  clouds  that  continually 
t  above  them.  The  road  is  level  the  whole  distance — nature  having,  as  it 
re,  formed  it  between  these  huge  mountains,  in  order  to  surmount  a  barrier 
Lt  would  be,  otherwise,  completely  unpassable.  All  along  the  course,  from 
commencement  to  its  termination,rushes  a  remarkably  rapid  river,  foaming 
^r  enormous  masses  of  rock,  which  every  now  and  then  divert  its  passage, 
cing  it  into  a  Channel  that,  after  taking  a  circuitous  route,  again  progresses 
^ards  by  the  side  of  the  traveller.  The  mountains  pour  down  innumerable 
itributions,  which  seem  to  the  far-off  spectator  only  thin  and  narrow  streams, 
t,  approached  nearer,  become  broad  and  deep  rivers,  forming  cataracts 
almost  every  yard.  Our  visit  to  this  singularly  stupendous  Pass  was  made 
a  lucky  period  ;  the  day  previous,  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain — 
i  while  we  rode  through  it,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  floating  mist,  which 
aredoff  occasionally  in  order,  as  it  were,  that  we  might  see  the  great  natural 
Tvel  to  ad  van  tage.  The  reader  will  imagine,  then,  that  every  tiny  rivrdet 
3  been  converted  into  a  rapid  river,  while  the  river  had  been  swelled  into  an 
Volute  torrent.  When  the  gap  had  been  nearly  passed,  we  found 
rselves  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  from  which  we  looked  down  upon 
rieh  and  fertile  Valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  Lough  Eske — one  of 
^  smallest,  but   one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful   of  the  lakes  of 
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thc  county.     Thronsjh  tliis  luxurious  valc  we  drove  into  the  town  of  Donei^ul ; 

and  examini'd 
the  ruins  of  iu 
ancicnt  castle. 
Thc  Castle  of 
Donegal  is  not, 
however,ofvery 
rcmotc  antiqui- 
ty*.  The  town 
is  ncat  and 
clcan ;  and  ap- 
pears  tt>  carry 
on  no  inconsi- 
derable       tradr 

with  the  intcrior.     Oiir  own  route  lay  through  the  southern  cxtremity  of  thr 
county  to  Ballyshannon ;  but  wc  diverged  a  few  milcs  in  order  to  examinc 


thc  picturcsque  and  vcncrablc  ruin  of  Kilbarron — an  ancient  fortalice  of    tJae 

*  Doiunr-tl  Castle  u:iis,for  n^m,  niio  of  thc  prinripal  roMlcnrc»  of  thc  illustriout  0*I>oniirlli,  thecUrtf^  ^^*" 
pHiicfü  of  T\rc<>nfull  -  tht' Uinii  of  Council — froin  CoiniHl,  om;  of  thc  mott  eminent  of  thrir  Mke  Jt^**"» 
In  tlio  nnnaN  of  thr  Foiir  Mn^tcr»  thcy  arc  rallnl  s'wl  na  Dallat/h^  i.  e.  ihe  tttd  of  DmUmffh,  CnsB  I>bJ*^^ 
nnothcr  of  iImii  t  }iit-f!<.  Thne  w:i^  alsii  n  (TUbiatid  iDnnaittrry  licre,  in  «hirh  thc  afoRtnid  annnlfl  €ff  ^^ 
Toiii  MaMcp«  wnr  wiittni,  nn«l   thf\  an*  «nmrtiiiifii  rallcd  thc  Annalt  of  IVincgml  froa  tliat  riirumiU^^^ 
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O'Clerys,  chiefs  of  the  district.  We  were  compelled  to  leave  unvisited  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast ;  for  an  object  of  still  grcater  interest  lay  beforc 
US— the  far-famed  Lough  Derg,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Lough 
Erae,  and  bordering  upon  Tyrone  County.  The  adjacent  country  is  rieh  in 
tradiüonal  and  legendary  lore  ;  it  abounds  in  ruins  of  Castles  and  of  structures 
centuries  more  ancient.  The  nearest  town  is  Pcttigoe,  a  short  distance  from 
which  are  the 
remains  of  the 
old  fortalice  of 
Ternion  Ma- 
grath.  It  com- 
mands  a  beau- 
tiful  and  exten- 
•ivc  viewof  the 
Loh  tT  Lough 
Erne  •.  Wc 
ha%c  already 
entered  some- 
what  fully  in- 
te   the     pecu- 

iiarities  of  the  Irish  superstitions  as  connected  with  religion ;  and  it  is 
unneceasary  tö  refer  to  a  subject  revolting  in  the  strengest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  evil — of  which  Lough  Derg  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
hot-bed — is  growing  less  and  less  every  year  ;  in  some  parts  its  grosser  features 
kave  indeed  altogether  vanished  ;  and  as  sobriety  becomes  established  and 
education  is  increased,  it  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  by  the  peasantry,  as 
it  has  long  been  by  all  enlightened  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
as  d^prading  to  their  faith  and  disgraceful  to  the  national  character.     *'  St. 


aller  Um  wmrt  of  1641,  the  caitle  wmt  ahandoned,  «nd  gnuliullj  bccame  a  ruin.  It  •undt  cIom 
to  ÜM  nvrr  Bssky,  above  tbo  brid^,  and  is  in  tolerable  pirtenratioa.  **  It  it  to  the  crtdit  of  its  preteot 
fasse  SS  nr  that  he  bat  taken  crery  care  to  delay  as  mucb  as  possible  tbo  furtb^r  raragr«  of  linie  on  a  structurr 
so  intrretting  in  its  associalions  with  tbe  post."  At  one  end  of  the  banqueting-hall  thcrc  had  been  a  ipleodid 
wimIo«,  roocbing  from  tbe  floor  to  the  rciling  ;  but  tbis  is  now  nearly  dcstro}«^].  A  (ine  old  fireplace  still 
reioains  entire  in  tbis  apartroent.      It  it  made  of  frcettone,  and  formed  in  the  fathion  of  James  tbe  First. 

•  ••  Tbo  fouoJation  of  tbis  Castle,  aerording  to  populär  tradilion,  is  sfcribed  to  ihe  celebiatcd  Malmurry, 
or,  as  b«  vas  utoally  ealled,  Myler  Magratb,  the  brat  Protestant  Bithop  of  Clogher ;  and  there  it  crcrj 
rcotoo  to  believe  tbb  tradition  correct.  The  landt  on  which  tbo  Castle  it  tituated,  ancienüj  conttiluted  tbe 
Temuo  of  Jk.  IHveo^  of  Longh  I>erg,  of  which  tbe  Msgntht  wcrc  herediiarily  tbe  tcnnonera  or  churcb- 
«aidros  ;  aad  of  tbit  Ctmilj  llyler  Magrmtb  wat  tbe  head  ;  to  that  thcse  Undt  properly  belonged  to  bim 
aoteriorly  le  any  grant  of  ibcm  derirrd  through  hit  bisbupric.  He  wat  otiginally  a  Fraucitcan  friar,  and  bcini* 
a  »an  of  dittinguitlted  abdiurs  »a»  ailvanced  b?  Pope  Piut  V.  to  ihr  tce  of  Down  ;  but  having  afierwardt 
mWaccd  Protcotaatism,  be  was  placed  in  the  t<e  of  CKigbor  b}  Iciter  of  Queen  Kliubeth,  d^lcd  I8tb  Mar, 
U70,  aad  bj  fiwit  daird  tho  I9tb  September,  in  the  aame  vear. 
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Patricks  Pureatorr  "  has  been  famous  from  a  very  early  period.  The  lake  up 
which  it  is  situated  is  about  six  milcs  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  ;  it  is  si 
roundtd  on  all  sides  by  bleak  and  barren  hüls.  The  "  Holy  Islands"' 
contains  are  little  more  than  bare  rock» ;  the  one  to  which  the  pilgrims  res 
— "  Station  Island" — is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shorey  and  rises  very  lit 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  :  a  ferry-boat  carries  them  across,  and,  of  coux 
a  considerable  income  is  dcrived  from  this  source.  If  we  were  rightly 
formed,  the  profits  are  participated  in  by  the  o\rner  of  the  soil — a  Protest 
Lady  I  We  trust.  however,  that  this  is  merely  a  rumour — or  rather  a  calum: 
Upon  several  islands  are  the  niins  of  ecclesiastical  structures ;  but  on  Stati 
Klandy  «everal  rüde  buildings — '^hideous  slated  houses  and  cabins'" — hs 
been  fitted  up  for  the  '^  accommodation'*  of  the  pilgrims.  These  consist  of 
slated  house  for  the  priest,  two  chapels,  and  a  long  ränge  of  cabins."  1 
extent  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  half  an  acre ;  yet>  into  this  narrow  sp 
many  hundreds  have  congregated,  crowded  together  almost  to  suffocatii 
When  it  was  visitcd  by  Mr.  Inglis — in  whose  work  the  reader  will  finc 
accurately  describcd,  withvcryminute  details  conceming  the  '' obserrances*' 
'^  Thcre  was  not  a  vacancy  of  a  square  yard  over  the  whole  8ur£ice  of  I 
island ;"  and  he  surmiscs  that  '^  therc  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  SG 
persons  upon  a  spot  not  300  yards  long,  and  not  half  that  breadth.**  1 
Station  commences  on  the  Ist  of  June  and  continues  tili  the  ISth  of  Angn 
and  from  the  samc  authority  we  learn,  that  the  "  whole  number  of  pilgr* 
visiting  the  Lough  would  amount,  during  the  season^  to  above  19,000,'* 
great  majority  bcing  women ;  and  many  of  them  will  have  travelied  a  distaa 
of  two  hundred  miles  to  arrivc  at  the  scene  of  their  **  devotions  ;**  this,  toc: 
a  period  of  the  year  when  labour  is  particularly  needful  and  profitable. 

Thcre  are  fcw  intelligent  persons  of  any  creed,  who  will  not  rejoice  t 
"  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory**  has  "fallen  from  its  high  esUte,"  and  that  i 
gross  supcrstitions  associated  with  it  are  becoming  every  year,  more  and  mo 
a  merc  record  of  gonc-by  degradations. 

We  Icave  Doncgal  County  with  regret — regret  that  our  confined  sj» 
prevents  our  rendcring  justice  to  its  natural  wonders  and  beauties.  It  i«  ri  • 
in  botli,  and  a  timc  is  no  doubt  approaching,  when  both  will  receive  the  aiJ 
industry,  sciencc,  and  art ;  when  its  bare  mountains  and  barren  wastes  ir: 
yicld  wortliy  succour  at  the  call  of  the  planter  and  the  husbandman  ;  ^^»^n  tt 
produce  of  its  marblc  quarries — it  contains  many — will  becontrastcd,  and  thi 
without  disadvantage,  in  the  public  market,  with  the  marbles  of  Italy ;  whc 
ils  rivcrs  and  coasts  will  contribute  their  füll  amount  of  weJth  to  the  grc 
storc-housc  of  mankind;  and,  when  nature  will  be  no  longer  permitted 
(onceal  her  vast  resourccs  from  the  search  of  the  social  and  political econoim 
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Of  thc  town  of  Ballyshannon  and  ite  magnificent  salmon  leap  we  have 
already  spokcn.  It  is  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable ;  and  has  an  air  of  business. 
lu  Situation  on  thc  northem  bordcr  of  Lough  Erne,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  sea,  rcnders  it  advantageous  for  commerce.  The  Eme  is  here  crossed — 
into  Fermanagh — by  a  bridgc  of  fourteen  arches.  The  adjacent  scenery  is 
excecdingly  picturc&que  and  beautiful ;  and  its  famous  fishery  supplies  great 
tttraction  to  the  angler — who  is,  however,  subjected  to  unwise  restricdons 
which  considerably  detract  from  bis  enjoyments  and  prove  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  town.  About  four  miles  from  Ballyshannon  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Bundoran,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour.  It  is  much 
frequentcd  by  sea  bathers,  and  is  excecdingly  healthy  ;  the  wide  ocean  imme- 
diately  facing  it,  and  a  line  of  mountains  enclosing  it  from  harsher  winds. 


4- 


Ä  J 


On  the  other  side  of  the  town  of  Ballyshannon,  and  not  far  out  of  the 
way  from  Donegal,  thc  tourist  will  do  well  to  visit  a  natural  wonder,  "  the 
Pullins,"  situated  in  thc  dcmcsne  of  Brownhall.  It  is  formed  by  the  course 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  which  runs  for  ncarly  a  mile  through  a  most  singularly 
plcruf'esqüc  ravine,  presenting  to  vicw  in  succession  a  series  of  cascades, 
cavcs,  wild  cliffs,  huge  shattcred  rocks,  aniidst  a  profusion  of  the  riebest  and 
most  varicd  ferns,  and  every  dcscription  of  mountain  plants.  The  whole 
course  cf  the  river  is  shaded  by  a  mass  of  deep  wood,  which  greatly 
enhances  thc  cffcct  of  the  scenery.     A  solid  bed  of  limestone  seems  to  have 
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becn  cleft,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth ;  and  in  this  narrow  fissiire,  tum- 
ing  often  at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  river  foams  along,  frequently  cntircly 
disappearing  in  caves  where  its  course  passes  under  and  through  the  rock 
for  a  considerablc  space.  In  one  of  these  caves,  the  regularly  fonned  arched  roof, 
above  fifty  feet  span,  and  above  one  hundred  yards  long,  presents  one  of  the 
wildest  representations  imaginable  of  the  lawless  distiller's  haunt,  or  the 
outlaw's  refuge.     A  dropping  well  of  the  purest  water  is  found  in  a  basin 
of  the  rock  within,  and  a  succession  of  winding  caves,  forming  numerous 
outlets,  afford  opportunitics  of  escape  or  concealment  on  all  sides.    Often  the 
course  of  the  rivcr  is  obliterated  by  masses  of  rock  piled  over  each  other  in 
tlie  most  fantastic  manner,  and  the  existence  of  the  stream  is  only  known  by 
a  hoarse  murmur  decp  below  the  place  on  which  the  spectator  Stands.     Aftci^ 
a  course  again,  of  half  a  mile  through  a  flat  meadow,  the  river  reassumes  it^ 
wild  charactcr,  but  witli  increased  magnificence  of  scenery.     The  river  snd — 
denly  descends  about  sixty  feet  in  a  deep  and  dark  chasm,  the  rock  actaall^ 
meeting  overhead,  whilst  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  bounds  either  aide  ;  it  faUs 
at  oncc  nearly  twenty  feet  in  an  unbroken  stream  with  a  roar,  which  makes 
the  solid  wall  around  absolutely  quake.     It  emerges  under  a  narrow  natural 
bridge  of  rock  of  the  most  perfect  gothic  mould,  and  tuming  suddenly,  a  visti 
of  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  appears  opening  upon  the  sea  in  the  distance,  and  on 
either  side  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  clothed  with  the  riebest  ivy,  extends 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  village  of  Ballintra,  the  river  occQpyiag 
the  entire  space  between  these  curious  walls.     A  description  can  bat  fidntlj 
convey  the  extraordinary  character  of  these  lovely  sccnes,  nor  can  the  artist 
represent  their  singuIar  beauties*. 

*  FnigmenU  of  MTenl  old  tnditiont  are  connected  with  tbem.  A  fieree  monitcr  is  «id  fotvcrij  to 
have  inhahited  thcBC  cavei,  which  was  at  Icngth  tlain  bj  St.  Patrick  on  ft  neighboaring  Un»  calied  fnm  tbat 
conflict ''  Bally  na  dearg."  The  faniout  **  n^-ater-hone  "  it  taid  to  retort  to  thcw  cavca,  in  fonn  mtmWaf 
a  ser{tciit,  nnd  as  thick  aa  **a  Mck."  He  comei  out  only  bj  night,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpoae  of  itaaliif 
the  fannere'  hay  from  the  neighbouring  mcadowi. 

On  the  bordera  of  the  river  liet  a  hugc  man  of  granito  on  the  turfiice  of  the  gronnd— ^ii^lar  ia  cmw- 
qiience  of  itt  diitance  from  anj  rock  of  that  description.  It  it  called  "  Crockmacnothlcen,**  and  \ma%  a 
noted  rhancter.  On  one  oidc  of  it  it  a  hole,  »aid  to  be  the  print  of  a  finger,  (a  giant'a  it  miitt  halte  ben)* 
and  whoovcr  can  ^-alk  hlindfohlcil  twelve  paces  towardi  it,  and  put  a  finger  into  thii  hole,  will,  wbMhcr  ■■• 
or  woman,  infallibly  be  married  in  the  courtc  of  that  year.  The  tradition  retpecting  itt  •ppcumnce  thcir  n 
curiout.  Two  giantt  or  herocs,  Fin  Ma  Cuul,  and  another,  were  in  the  babit  of  tittiBf  in  the  eve^ag  m 
the  topt  of  thcte  two  mountains  which  form  the  grand  pata  of  Dametmore  to  amoke  thdr  pipe  Best  lovn^y, 
patsing  it  acroM  the  vallcy  from  liand  to  band.  One  day,  the  amoker  baTing  kept  the  p(pe  ratlier  leSRcr  tkn 
his  due  time,  Fin  gniflly  called  to  him  '*  to  band  it  smartly  acrow/'  but  not  bcinf  noticcd,  be  teok  a  pcUk 
in  hit  knuckle,  and  at  a  mathic  thot  it  at  hit  companion'i  hcad  to  remind  him  of  hit  dcUy.  The  pebblc  aHMtd 
itt  mark  but  nowlict  vhcrcit  feil,  in  the  Pullint,  a  dittance  often  milea  from  Bamcemorey  md  beer»  ihc  aifk 
of  the  finger  of  Fin  Ma  Cnul,  at  n  witnett  to  tho  truth  of  the  whole  trannetion. 


LONGFORD. 


Thb  inland  county  of  Longford,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  and  east  by  that  of  Westmeath,  on  thc  west  by  that  of  Roscom- 
mon,  from  which  it  \s  separated  by  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Ree,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  It  comprises,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  survey,  an  area  of  263,645  aercs ;  of  which  192,506  are  cultivated ; 
thc  reniainder  being  either  mountain  and  bog,  or  undcr  water.  It  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Abbeyshrule,  Ardagh,  Granard,  Longford,  Moydon,  and 
Rathelme.  Its  principal  towns  are  Longford,  Edgeworthstown,  Granard, 
and  Lanesborough.  The  population  in  1821,  was  107,570,  and  in  1831, 
112,558. 

We  entered  the  county  by  the  Royal  Canal,  voyaging  part  of  thc  way  in  one 
of  the  "  Fly-boats"  to  which  we  have  alrcady  made  somc  refercnce,  and  to  which 
we  recur  chiefly  in  order  to  supply  the  reader  with  a  pictorial  dcscription  of  the 
Singular  '^  con- 
reyance."  It  is 
here  represented 
passing  under  one 
of  the  bridges,  in 
the  euburbs  of 
Dublin.  It  is 
long  and  narrow; 
corered  in  as  we 
see  it ;  and  there 
are  two  div-isions 
for  different  das- 
tes  of  passengers. 
As   a    mode    of 

IrmTcUing   it  is  exceedingly   inconvcnient ;    there  is  scarcely  spacc  to  turn 
in   the  confined   cabin ;    and   an  outside    "  berth"   for  more   than  one  is 
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impossible.  The  guide,  or  guard^  takes  his  stand  at  the  bow  of  thc  boat,  and 
a  helmsman  controls  its  motions.  It  proceeds  at  a  very  rapid  psice — about 
seven  Irish  miles  an  hour — drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  who  are  madc  to 
gallop  all  the  way.  Tliere  is  also  a  morc  cumbrous  vessel,  called  a  "  night- 
boat,"  which  travcls  at  a  much  slowcr  rate — about  four  miles  an  hour — and 
always  at  night.  It  is  largo,  awkward,  and  lumbcring,  and  is  chicfly  used  by 
the  peasantry  on  account  of  its  chcapnoss. 

The  county  of  Longford  possesses  few  features  of  a  distinctive  character. 
It  is  gcnerally  flat ;  contains  large  districts  of  bog ;  and  its  northern 
boundaries  are  overlooked  by  remarkably  sterile  mountains.  Its  principal 
town — of  the  same  namc  —  is  ncat,  clcan,  and  well-ordered ;  it  may  be 
distinguishcd — and  was  so  describcd  by  the  estimable  companion  with  whom 
we  visited  it — as  "  the  best  painted  town  in  Ireland ;  '*  for  the  shops  and 
houses  are  clean  and  trim,  and  partake  very  little  of  the  negligence  and 
indifference  to  appearanccs  cncountered  too  generally  elsewhere. 

Our  principal  objeet,  in  Longford  county,  was  to  visit  Edgeworthstown 
and  to  avaU  ourselves  of  the  privilege  and  advantage  of  spending  some 
time  in  the  society  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  entered  the  neat,  nice,  and  pretty 
town,  at  evening  ;  all  around  us  bore — as  we  had  anticipated — the  aspect  of 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  good  order,  prosperity,  andtheir  conconutants — content- 
ment.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  resident  Irish  family — with  minds  to  devise  and  hands  to  effect  improve- 
mcnt  every whcre  within  reach  of  their  control. 

We  have,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived,  throughout  this  work  »tu- 
diously  avoided  all  refercnce  to  the  seats  or  domains  of  country  gentlemen, — 
except  where  improvcments  carried  on  in  particular  places  excited  and  deserred 
general  comment.      It  would  have  bcen,  howcver,  impossible,  within  our 
limited  Space,  to  have  noticcd  them  all.     And  we  have  especiaUy  abstained 
from  intruding  our  own  personal  acquaintances  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader« 
We  have,  as  will  be  readily  believed,  participated  largely  in  that  hospitdity 
for  which  the  country  has  been  always  famous.    Wherever  we  have  been,  w^^ 
have  found  a  hcarty  and  cordial  welcome  from  all  classes ;  and  every  availak^e 
source  of  information  has  been  invariably  placed  within  our  reach.     Bat  We 
should  have  ill  rcquitcd  such  kind  and  gratifying  attention»  if  we  had  mifcde 
private  indiWduals  topics  of  public  conversation. 

Edgeworthstown,  howcvcr,  may  almost  be  rcgarded  as  public  proper^y- 
Froni  this  mansion  has  issued  so  much  practical  good  to  Ireland,  and  not  alon« 
to  Ireland,  but  thc  civiliscd  world, — it  has  been  so  long  the  residence  of  higf' 
intellect,  industry,  wcU-dirccted  genius  and  virtue, — that  we  violate  no  dutf 
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by  requesting  cur  readers  to  accompany  us  thither — a  place  that,  perhaps^ 
possesses  larger  moral  interest  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom  *. 


The  demesne  of  Edgeworthstown  is  judiciously  and  abundantly  planted  ; 
^^^clthe  dwelling-house  is  large  and  commodious.  We  drove  up  the  avenue  at 
^''^cning.    It  was  cheering  to  see  the  lights  sparkle  through  the  Windows,  and 


^  The  Abb^  Edgcworth  was  uncle  to  Richard  Lovell  E^geworth,  the  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth.     Mr. 

^^S:«worth*s  residence  abroad  bad  cnlarged  a  mind  of  far  more  than  ordinary  capacity.     He  had  passed  mach 

*^^^  in  England,  and  dtd  not  feel  disposed  to  suffcr  things  to  "  go  on  in  the  wrong"  in  Ircland  because  they  had 

^^=*»5  "always  so  ;'*  oncc  «ettlcd  upon  bis  estate  in  Longford,  l»c  laboured  wilh  zcal,  tempered  by  patiencc  and 

^^•'^^«arancc,  among  a  tenantry  dreading change, and  too  frequently  considering  ** improvements"  as  **  Insults" 

^   ^lieir  ancestors  and  injusticc  to  themsclves.     Those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  value  and  intclligence  of  this 

***  ^^Ärprisiug  gentleman,  who,  in  all  good  respects,  was  far  beyond  the  agc  in  whicb  he  lived,  will  be  amply 

"^■■»rded  by  the  perusal  of  bis  Lifo,  commenced  by  himself  and  finished  by  his  daughter.     It  is  curious  to 

*^^^  bow  many  persons,  unknown  to  themselvcs,  have  bccn  working  out  ideas  conccrningeducation,  and  other 

^^^tcrs  which  he  originated,  and  wliich,  in  many  instances,  wcre,  at  the  time  he  promulgated  thcm,  rejected 

'^•ionary,  or  at  lea»t  inipracticable.     The  time  was  not  comc ;  but  he  foresaw  it.     He  knew  the  future 

^   ^is  knowledge  of  the  present  and  the  past.     His  capacious  miud  was  not  content  with  a  mcrc  speculative 

^'^^^^on;   bat  when  he  had  establishcd  a  thcory,  he  put  it  in  practice  :  thus,  at  au  advanced  age,  which  is 

'^f^posed  to  rcquire  especial  rcposc,  he  undertook  the  druinagc  of  bogs,  and  was  as  anxiously  eugaged  in  absolute 

^^*^>ur  as  if  he  had  bcen  only  five-and-twenty.     In  early  lifc,  he  devotcd  considerable  time  to  mechanics,  and 

**•    inten tions  havc  bccn  acknowledged  with  due  honour — and  yet,  not  with   all  the  honour  thcy  descrved. 

'^vill  ezcite  no  surprise  that  a  man  so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  shonld  havc  been  occasionally  misundcr- 

^^^^  by  his  own  class ;  yet  he  outlived  prejudice,  and  his  children  bare  scen  his  mcmory  rcspcctcd  alike  by 

^**  and  poor,  and  his  uarae  classcd  among  the  bcnefactors  to  mankind.     One  proof  of  the  power  and  success 

^  is  roechauical  genius  is  pointed  out  with  much  exultation  by  the  pea&antry  to  the  stranger — the  spiro  of 

/^^    «hurch  where  so  many  of  the  Edgeworth  family  are  interrcd — is  of  mctal,  and  was  drawn  up  and  fixed  in 

^       «levatcd  position  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

Miria  Edgeworth  was  not  born  in  Ircland — shc  cntercd  the  World  she  has  helped  to  rcgcncratc  during  her 
^"^^^^nti'  residence  in  Oxfordshirc — and  did  not  go  to  Ircland  until  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
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to  fcel  the  cold  nose  of  thc  house-dog  thrust  into  our  hands  as  an  eamest  of 
welcome ;  it  was  plcasant  to  rcceivc  the  warm  greeting  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth ; 
and  it  was  a  high  privilegc  to  meet  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  library — the  very 
room  in  which  had  been  written  thc  immortal  works  that  redeemed  a  character 
for  Ireland  and  have  so  largcly  promoted  the  truest  welfare  of  human-kind. 
We  had  not  seen  her  for  some  ycars — cxcept  for  a  few  brief  moments — and 
rejoiccd  to  find  her  in  nothing  changed ;  her  voice  as  light  and  happy,  her 
laughter  as  füll  of  gentle  mirth^  her  eyes  as  bright  and  truthful,  and  her 
countenance  as  expressive  of  goodness  and  loving-kindncss^  as  they  had  ever 
becn. 

The  library  at  Edgcworthstown  is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  solitary 
room  that  libraries  arc  in  general.  It  is  large^  and  spacious,  and  lofty ;  well 
storcd  with  books,  and  embellished  with  those  most  valuable  of  all  classcs  of 
prints — the  suggestive  ;  it  is  also  picturesque — ^having  been  added  to  so  as  to 
increasc  its  breadth — the  addition  is  supported  by  Square  pillars,  and  the 
beautiful  lawn  secn  through  the  windows,  embellished  and  yaried  by  clumps 
of  trecs,  judiciously  planted,  imparts  niuch  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.  An 
oblong  table  in  the  ccntrc  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the  family,  who  group 
around  it — reading,  writing,  or  working ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth^  only  anxious 
upon  one  point, — that  all  in  thc  house  should  do  exactly  as  they  like  without 
reference  to  her,  sits  quietly  and  abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  comer,  on 
the  sofa ;  her  dcsk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  given  to  her  by  him 
whcn  in  Ireland,  placed  before  her  upon  a  little,  quaint  table^  as  unassuming 
as  possible.  Miss  Edgeworth's  abstractcdness  would  puzzle  thc  philosophers ; 
in  that  same  corner,  and  upon  that  table,  shc  has  written  nearly  all  that  has 
enlightcned  and  dclightcd  the  world  ;  therc  shc  writcs  as  eloquently  as  ever, 
wrapt  up,  to  all  appearance,  in  her  subject,  yct  knowing  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
whcn  shc  is  rcally  wantcd  in  dialogue ;  and,  without  laying  down  her  pen, 
hardly  looking  up  from  her  page,  she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentcnce,  wisely 
and  kindly  spoken,  explain  and  elucidatc  in  a  few  words  so  as  to  dear  np 
any  difficulty,  or  turn  thc  conversation  into  a  new  and  more  pleasing  current 
Shc  has  thc  most  harmonious  way  of  throwing  in  explanations ; — informing 
without  embarrassing.  A  very  large  family  party  assemble  daily  in  thii 
charming  room,  young  and  old  bound  alike  to  thc  spot  by  the  strong  chords 
of  mcmory  and  lovc.  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth,  the  youngest  son  of  thc 
prcscnt  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  and,  of  course,  Miss  Edgeworth's  youngest  brother» 
has  a  family  of  little  ones,  who  secm  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  library 
as  much  as  thcir  eldcrs ;  to  set  thesc  little  people  right,  if  they  are  wrong ;  to 
rise  from  her  table  to  fctch  them  a  toy,  or  cven  to  save  a  servant  a  joumey ;  to 
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mount  thc  steps  and  find  a  volume  that  escapcs  all  eyes  but  her  own,  and  having 
done  so,  to  find  exactly  the  passage  wanted,  are  hourly  employmenU  of  this 
most  unspoilcd  and  admirable  woman.  She  will  then  resumc  her  pen,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  hardly  seem  to  have  even  frayed  the  thread  of 
her  ideas ;  her  mind  is  so  rightly  balanced,  every  thing  is  so  honestly  weighed, 
that  she  suffers  no  inconvenicnce  from  what  would  disturb  and  distract  an 
ordinary  writer. 

This  library  also  contains  a  piano  ;  and  occupied,  as  it  is,  by  some  members 
of  the  family  from  morning  tili  night,  it  is  the  most  unstudied,  and  yet,  withal, 
from  its  shape  and  arrangement  the  most  inviting  to  cheerful  study — the  study 
that  makes  us  more  useful  both  at  homc  and  abroad, — of  any  room  we  have  ever 
entered.  We  have  scen  it  under  niany  circumstances  ;  in  the  morning  early 
— rery  early  for  London  folks,  yet  not  so  early  but  that  Miss  Edgeworth  had 
preceded  us.  She  is  down  stairs  before  seven,  and  a  table  heaped  with  roses 
upon  which  the  dew  is  still  moist,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  too  small  for  any 
hands  but  hers,  told  who  was  the  early  Aorist ;  then, — after  the  flowerglasses 
were  replcnished,  and  a  choice  rose  placcd  by  each  cup  on  the  brcakfast- 
table  in  the  next  room,  and  such  of  thc  servants  as  wcrc  Protestant«  had 
joined  in  family  worship,  and  heard  a  portion  of  scripture  read,  hallowing  the 
commenccmcnt  of  the  day ; — then  whcn  breakfast  was  endcd,  thc  circle  met 
together  again  in  that  pleasant  room,  and  daily  plans  were  formed  for  rides 
and  drives ;  the  progress  of  education  or  the  loan  fund  was  discussed,  the 
Tarious  intercsts  of  their  tenants,  or  the  poor,  were  talked  over,  so  that  relief 
was  granted  as  soon  as  want  was  known.  It  is  perhaps  selfish  to  regret  that  so 
moch  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  mind  has  becn,  and  is,  givcn  to  local  matters,  but 
the  pleasure  it  givcs  her  to  counscl  and  advise,  and  the  pure  happiness  she 
eridently  derives  from  the  improvement  of  every  living  thing  is  delightful 
indeed  to  witncss. 

But  of  all  hours  those  of  thc  evening  in  the  library  at  Edgeworthstown, 
were  the  most  delightful ;  each  member  of  the  family  contributcs  without  an 
etfort  to  the  instruction  and  amusemcnt  of  the  whole.  If  we  were  certain  that 
those  of  whom  we  write  would  never  look  upon  this  page — if  we  feit  it  no 
ontrage  on  domestic  life — no  breach  of  kindly  confidcncc — to  picture  each 
indiridual  of  a  family  so  highly  gifted,  we  could  fill  our  Numbcr  with  little 
eise  than  praise  ;  but  we  might  give  pain — and  we  belicvc  should  give  pain-  - 
to  this  estimable  household  ;  and  although  Miss  Edgeworth  is  public  property 
belonging  to  the  world  at  large,  we  are  forced  every  now  and  then  to  think 
how  the  friend  we  so  respect,  csteem,  and  love,  would  look  if  we  said  what — 
let  US  say  as  little  as  we  will — she  would  deeminher  ingenuous  and  unafiected 
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modcsty,  too  much ;  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  honour  andglory  of  Ireland  nottosay 
^oolittle.  It  was  indeed  a  rare  treat  to  sit,  evening  after  evening^  by  her  side, 
tnming  over  portions  of  the  correspondence  kept  up  with  her,  year  afler  year, 
by  those  "  mighty  ones,"  who  are  now  passed  away,  but  whose  names  will 
survive  with  hers,  who,  God  be  thanked !  is  still  with  us ;  to  sec  her  enthusiaam 
unquenched ;  to  note  the  playfulness  of  a  wit  that  is  never  ill  natured;  to 
observe  how  perfectly  justice  and  generosity  are  blended  together  in  her 
finely  balanced  mind ;  to  see  her  kindle  into  warm  defence  of  whateyer  is 
oppressed,  and  to  mark  her  indignation  against  all  that  is  unjust  or  untrue. 
We  have  heard  Miss  Edgeworth  callcd  "  cold,"  we  can  imagine  how  those 
who  know  her  must  smile  at  this  ;  those  who  have  so  called  her,  have  never 
Seen  the  tears  gush  from  her  cyes  at  a  tale  or  an  incident  of  sorrow,  or  heard 
the  warm  genuine  laugh  that  bursts  from  a  heart,  the  tjrpe  of  a  genuine  Irish 
one,  touched  quickly  by  sorrow  or  by  joy.  Never,  never  shall  we  forget  the 
evenings  spent  in  that  now  far  away  room,  stored  with  the  written  works,  and 
speaking  memories,  of  the  past,  and  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  nnre- 
strained  conversation  of  a  highly  educated  and  self-thinking  £unily.  Miw 
Edgeworth  is  a  living  proof  of  her  own  admirable  system  ;  she  is  all  ehe  has 
endeavoured  to  make  others ;  she  is — true,  fearing  no  colours,  yet  tempering 
her  mental  bravery  by  womanly  gentleness— delighting  in  feminine  amufe- 
ments — in  the  plying  of  her  needle,  in  the  cultivation  of  her  flowers  ;  active, 
enduring — of  a  most  liberal  heart ; — understanding  the  peasantry  of  her  conntry 
perfectly^  and  while  ministering  to  their  wants,  careful  to  incidcate  whatevcr 
lesson  they  most  need  ;  of  a  most  cheerful  nature — ^keeping  actively  about  from 
half-past  six  in  the  moming  until  eleven  at  night — first  and  last  in  all  thote 
ofEces  of  kindness  that  win  the  afiections  of  high  and  low;  her  conTersational 
powers  unimpaired,  and  enlivening  all  by  a  racy  anecdote  or  a  quicknen  at 
repartee  which  always  comes  when  it  is  unexpected. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  person  who  has  deserved  and  is  treated  with  so 
much  defercnce  by  her  own  family,  should  assume  positively  no  position— of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  converse  with  her  without  feeling  her  auperiority,. 
but  this  is  your  feeling,  not  her  demand.     She  has  a  ckameMs  in  conversatioi^k^ 
that  is  cxceedingly  rare ;  and  children  prefer  it  at  once — ^they  invariablen 
undcrstand  her.       One   advantage   this   distinguished  woman   has  enjoye^cs 
above  all  her  cotcmporaries — two  indeed — ^for  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  ^*"      m 
who  has  had  a  father  so  capable  of  instructing  and   dirccting ;  but  Mi^^ 
Edgeworth  has  cnjoyed  another  blessing.     She  never  wrote  for  bread ! 
was  never  ohligcd  to  furnish  a  bookseller  with  so  many  pages  at  ao  um 
per  shcet.     She  never  received  an  order  for  *'  a  quire  of  Irish  pathoa,"  or 
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"  ream  of  Irish  wit."  She  was  never  forced  to  produce  humour  when  racked 
by  paiiiy  nor  urged  into  the  description  of  misery,  by  thinking  over  what  she 
had  herseif  endured ;  this  has  been  a  great  blessing.  She  has  not  written 
herseif  out,  which  every  author,  who  has  not  an  independence,  must  do, 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  to  their  high  honour  that  women  were  the  first  to 
use  their  pens  in  the  Service  of  Ireland — we  do  not  mean  politically  but 
morally.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  buffoon,  a  knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were 
synonymous  terms  in  the  novel,  or  on  the  stage.  Abroad,  to  be  met  with  in 
every  country,  and  in  the  first  society  in  Europe,  were  numberless  Irishmen, 
whose  conduct  and  character  vindicated  their  country,  and  who  did  credit 
to  human  nature ;  but  in  England  more  particularly,  such  were  considered 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  the  insuldng  jibe  and  jeer  were  still 
directed  against  the  "  meer  Irish ;"  the  oppressed  peasant  at  home  and  abroad 
was  considered  as  nothing  beyond  a  "  born  tlirall ;"  and  despite  the  eloquence 
of  their  Grattans  and  Sheridans,  the  high  standing  taken  by  their  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  pages  of  history,  when  an  Irish  gentleman  in  every- 
day  life  was  found  what  he  ought  to  be,  his  superiority  was  too  frequently 
referred  to  with  the  addition  of  an  insulting  comment,  "  though  he  is  an  Irish- 
man." When  this  prejudice  was  at  its  height,  two  women,  with  opposite  views 
and  opposite  feelings  on  many  subjects,  but  actuated  by  the  same  ennobling 
patriotism,  rose  to  the  rescue  of  their  country — Miss  Owenson  by  the  vivid 
romancey  and  Miss  Edgeworth  by  the  stem  reality  ofportraiture,forcing  justice 
from  an  unwillingjury !  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  portraying  as  they  never  had  been  portrayed  before,  the  beauty,  gene- 
rosity,  and  devotion,  of  Irish  nature — it  was  a  glorious  effbrt,  worthy  of  them 
and  of  the  cause — both  planted  the  Standard  of  Irish  excellence  on  high 
ground,  and  defended  it,  boldly  and  bravely,  with  all  loyalty,  in  accordance 
with  their  separate  views. 

We  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  respect  and  affection  for 

Miss  Edgeworth;  and  tender  it  with  a  whole  heart.     If  we  have  ourselves 

been  useful  in  communicating  knowledge  to  young  or  old — if  we  have  suc- 

ceeded  in  our  hopes  of  promoting  virtue  and  goodness — and,  more  especially, 

if  vehave,  even  in  a  small  degree,  attained  our  great  purpose  of  advancing  the 

welfare  of  our  country — we  owe,  at  least,  much  of  the  desire  to  do  all  this,  to 

^c  feelings  derived  in  early  life  from  intimacy  with  the  writings  of  Miss  Edge- 

w'onh ;  writings  wliich  must  have  formed  and  strengthened  the  just  and  upright 

P'iiiciples  of  tens  of  thousands  ;  although  comparatively  few  have  enjoyed  the 

^Sb  privilege  of  treading — no  matter  at  how  large  a  distance — in  her  Steps. 

"^-^ch,  too,  we  have  owed  to  this  estimable  lady  in  after  life.     When  we 

^OL.    III.  O    O 
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eiitered  upon  the  uncertain^  anxious^  and  laborious  carecr  of  authorship,  she 
was  among  the  first  to  cheer  us  on  our  way ;  to  bid  us  "  God  spced ;"  and  to 
anticipatc  that  prosperity — of  which  we  would  speak  only  in  terms  of  humble 
but  gratcful  thankfulncbs. 

The  county  of  Longford  has  been  rendered  famous  by  another  immortal 
name.  It  contains  the  birth-place  of  Oliver  Goldsmith:  he  was  bom  at 
Pallas,  on  the  lOth  of  November,  1728*.  The  village  of  Pallas,  Pallice,  or 
Fallasmore,  about  two  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Ballymahon,  is  now  a 

*  Tbc  hoDour  hu  been  di^puted  by  nu  fcwcr  tli«u  four  place«  iu  u  niany  couotie«— DramMia  in  LMtrim, 
Lissoy  in  Westiucath,  Aiduagaii  in  Ho&coiumon,  and  Pallas  in  Longford.  The  qiie«üon,  howeTcr,  dmt  W 
considcrcd  as  kcttltd  by  Mr.  Prior  (Life  of  Guldtniith),  who examined  the  Family  Bible,iiow  iq  the  poucniM 
of  ono  of  the  dcscendant«,  in  which  was  the  following  entry  of  the  birth  of  OUrtt,  tbe  thitd  lon  vA  wuak 
child  of  the  Rev.  Chailea  and  Ann  Goldsmith  : — 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  Pallas,  Nov'.  ye  lOth,  17  —  " 
The  marginal  portion  of  the  Ivaf  having  been  unluckily  tom  away,  tbe  two  last  figuret  of  the  Century  are 
lost ;  "  the  agc  of  the  poct  is,  howcver,  sufficiently  aacerUined  by  the  recoUection  of  bis  listcr,  and  by  h» 
calliog  himself,  when  wriiiiig  from  London,  in  1759,  thirty-oue." 

In  the  epiUph,  HTittcu  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  placcd  on  Goldsmith*8  moaumeot  in  WcatoünftUr  Abbcy,  iR 
tbeio  words : — 

"  Naius  in  Ilibcrnia,  Fonii« 

Lonfordiensis,  in  loco  cui  nomcn  Pallas.'' 

Here,  bowercr,  the  day  and  year  of  bis  birth  arc  recorded  as  Not.  29,  1731  ;  aod  in  tbe  ttatement  giten  bj 
Mrs.  Uodsou,  eider  sistcr  of  the  poet,  to  Bishop  Percy,  the  day  named  is  Not.  29.  It  b  dctf  fiom  etbcr 
doGuments  also,  that  bis  birth-pluco  was  Ussoy.  The  family  was  of  Eoglish  desoenl ;  and  appenr«  to  knm 
fumishrd  clergymen  to  the  R»tablikhcd  Church  for  scvoi-al  gcnerations.  One  of  tbem,  the  Rct.  Jobn  GMd* 
smith,  **  pütson  of  Brashoul  **  (BuriiHhoolc),  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  had  a  narrow  and  aingular 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  From  the  examination  of  Mr.  Goldsmiib,  it  appears  that  tbe  Protestant 
of  Castleburre  (Castlebsr)  liad  been  promised  safe  conduct  to  Galway  by  ^  the  Loid  of  Mayo,' 
Bourke,  a  Roman  Catholic,  married  to  a  Protestant;  prcTiously  to  setling  out  howoTer,  Hr.  Goldsmiifc  wia 
detached  from  the  party,  uo  doubt  in  order  to  saTe  lüs  life,  under  the  preience  of  atteoding  upon  tlie  Indy.  Al 
Shrule,  tbey  were  trausferred  to  the  *'  guardiauship  "  of  Kdmond  Bourke,a  namesake  and  relatiT«  of  ike  Lsid 
of  Mayo.  When,  according  to  the  cTidence  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  **  Bourkedrew  bis  sword,  directi^g  the  itet  «hsl 
thcy  khould  do,  and  began  to  niassacre  those  Protestants ;  and  acoordingly  iome  wcre  ihot  to  dcatk,  aeac 
stabbed  with  »kcius,  some  run  through  with  pikes,  some  cast  into  tbe  water ;  aad  tbe  women,  tkat  wvn 
btripped  nakcd,  lyiiig  upon  their  husbauds  to  saTC  tbem,  wcro  run  through  with  pikce.**  Tbe  Rer.  CWVi 
Gold»mith,  the  father  of  the  poet,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rct.  OÜTcr  Jone«,  naater  of  the  DieeeMB  tdbeal 
at  Elphin.  Both  wcre  poor  when  thcy  began  the  World  ;  and  tlie  Rct.  Mr.  Greenp  uncle  of  Mii.  Ooldwib, 
pruvidcd  thcni  >%'ith  a  house  at  Pallus,  whcrc  tbey  lived  for  a  period  of  twelTe  years ;  aiid  wbcrr  sia  of 
i-hiidivn  weiv  buru — the  remaining  thrce  haTing  been  boru  at  Ussoy.  Thelist  of  their  cbildren,  M  tafui 
Mr.  Prior,  fiom  the  family  biblo  refcnvd  to,  cauuot  fail  to  iutcrest  the  leadcr.     Tlie  entry  Stands  thu>" 

^^Chailcs  Goldüuiith  »f  Ballyoughtvr  was  manicd  to  Mrs.  Ann  Jones  ye  4th  of  May,  171 8. 

*'  Maij^rct  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  Pallismore,  in  the  county  of  Longfoni,  ye  22nd  Augnat,  1719« 

^  Catherine  GolJsmith,  lK>m  at  Pallas,  ye  13th  Januaiy,  1721. 

*'  Henry  Goldsmith  was  boru  at  Pallas,  Kcbruary  9tb,  17 — • 

**  Jane  Goldamitb  was  born  at  Pallas,  February  9th  1 7 — . 

*'  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  boru  at  Pallas,  November  ye  lOtb,  17— 

**  Maurice  GolJsmiih  was  boru  at  Lissoy,  in  ye  county  of  Westmcatli,  ye  7th  of  July,  1736. 

"  Charles  (loUsuiiih,  junior,  boiu  at  Lisnoy,  August  Itith,  1737. 

*'  John  (iuldkmith,  bom  at  Liuoy,  ye  23rd  of  (mouth  oblitcr^ted)  1740. 
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coUection  of  mere  cabins ;  the  house  in  which  the  poet  was  ushered  into  life 
has  been  long  since  levelled  with  the  ground ;  we  could  discover  no  traces  of  it, 
nor  could  we  perceive  in  the  neighbonrhood  any  objects  to  which  the  poet 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  made  reference  in  after  life.  The  village 
of  Lissoy,  generally  considered  the  place  of  bis  birth,  but  certainly  the 
**  Seat  of  hie  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please," 

is  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  a  short  distance  from  the  borders  of  Long- 
ford, on  the  high-road  from  Edgeworthstown  to  Athlone,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  six  miles.  The  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith  appears  to  have  re- 
moved  to  this  place  soon  after  the  birth  of  Oliver,  about  the  year  1730,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny-West :  here  the  childish  and 
bojrish  days  of  the  poet  were  passed,  and  here  bis  brother — the  Rev.  Henry 
Goldsmith — continued  to  reside  after  his  father's  death,  and  was  residing 
when  the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller." 

The  village  of  Lissoy,  now  and  for  nearly  a  Century  known  as  Auburn, 
and  so  "  marked  on  the  maps,"  _~^^y , 

Stands  on  the  summitofahill.  We  J^^^t  ^  "_/ 

left  our  car  to  ascendit,  previously, 
however,  visiting,  atitsbase,  "  the 
busy  mill,"  the  wheel  of  which  is 
still  tumed  by  the  water  of  a 
small  rivulet,  converted  now  and 

then   by   rains   into   a   sufficient 

8tream.      It  is   a   mere   country 

cottage,  used  in  grinding  the  corn 

of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,and 

retains  many  tokens  of  age.   Parts 

of  the  machinery  are    no   doubt 
above  a  Century  cid,  and  probably 

are  the  very  same  that  left  their 

"öpress   on  the   poet's   memory. 

^  We  advanced,  other  and  more 

convincing  testimony  was  afForded 
^y   the   localities.      A    tall    and 
slender  steeple,  distant  a  mile  perhaps,  even  to-day  indicates 
"  The  decent  church  that  tops  the  neighbouring  hill," 

^^  is  Seen  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  scenery.      To  the  right  in  a 
^^lature  dell  the  pond  exists ;  and  while  we  stood  upon  its  bank,  as  if  to 
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confirm  the  testimony  of  tradition,  we  heard  the  very  sounds  which  thc  poet 
describes, 

«  TIio  noisy  gecse  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool." 

On  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  close  beside  the  village  ale-houac,  where  "  nut- 
brown  draughts  inspircd,"  a  heap  of  cemented  stones  points  out  the  »ile  of 

"  the  spreading  trec," 

'*  Thc  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  loven  niade." 

^  PjY^^^^^  .niTfc_j^  T^^    hawthorn   was    flourishing 

within  existing  memories  ;  strength- 
ened  and  sustained  by  this  rudc 
structure  around  it — a  plan  of  pre- 
serving  trees  very  common  through- 
out  the  distriet ;  but  unhappily,  about 
forty  orfiftyyearsago,it  was  "knocked 
down  by  a  cart,"  stränge  to  say, 
laden  with  apple-trces,  which  some  Carter  was  conveying  into  Ballymahon ; 
one  of  theni  Struck  against  the  aged  and  venerable  thom,  and  levelled  it 
with  the  earth  *.  There  it  remained  until,  bit  by  bit,  it  was  removed  by  thc 
curious  as  relics :  the  root  however  is  still  preserved  by  a  gentlenum  of 
Athlone.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  immediately  adjoiniog  the 
"  decent  public,*'  is  a  young  and  vigorous  sycamore,  upon  which  now  hangi 
the  sign  of  "  the  Pigeons ;  *'  the  little  inn  is  still  so  called,  and  gives  its 
name,  indeed,  to  the  village ;  for  upon  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  the 
peasantry,  old  as  well  as  young,  we  found  they  did  not  recognise  their  home 
either  as  Lissoy  or  Auburn ;  but  on  asking  them  plainly  how  they  called  it, 
we   were  answered  "  The  Pigeons,  to  be  sure  t«"      Nevertheless,  it 


•  Mr.  Prior  quote»  an  anccdote  "  told  bj  a  traveller — Dari« — some  jean  ago,  io  tht  United  i 
Mr.  Beat,  an  Irith  clcrgyman,  informed  tbU  **  traveller/'  that  he  was  oiice  riding  with  Bndy,  tStvlar  Kibaf  ^ 
of  Ardagh,  whcn  he  observcd — **  Ma  foy,  Best,  tliis  huge  busli  is  mightilj  in  the  way ;  I  will  oider  H  te  t« 
eilt  down."  ''  What,  Sir/'  uüd  Best,  "  cut  down  Goldsmith*s  hawthorn  hush,  that  npplict  te  I 
Image  in  the  Deserted  Village!"  '*  Ma  foy/'  excloimed  the  bishop,  '' is  that  the  hawtben  hvahP 
cver  Ict  it  be  sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe ;  and  eWl  be  to  him  that  would  cut  fron  it  a  btandil'' 

t  Ths  nanie  of  the  public-hoii9c — cilled  the  Pigeons  in  the  time  of  OoMsmith,  aa  well  ■■  al  | 
dncs  not  occur  in  thc  poeni  of  the  **  Deserted  Villitge  "  ;  but  it  is  the  name  giTen  to  the  faiD  In  wUck  T« 
Lumitkio  plays  bis  pranks—*'  The  Three  Pigeons/'  and  wbere  be  mialeads  the  hero  ef  tht  ceaedy  **  8 
iStoops  to  Coiiqtier/'  into  njistaking  the  man&ion  of  Squire  Hardcaatle  for  a  taTern.     Thcre  ia  little  < 
that  such  an  incident  did  actually  happen  to  tbe  poet  hiiuself;  and  that  nuinyother  of  bbeariy  i 
wrrc  tubitequently  introdiiced  into  bis  fictitioiis  narrative«.    We  heard  from  Capt.  F  ^i  iliwiaiiat  rft  ~ 

p<Kt,  a  Story  that  will  call  to  inind  tbe  Kading  occurrence  in  **  The  Yicar  of  WakeAehL"     A  Mr.  J. 
thc  hcir  to  a  cousiderable  propcrty  in  Westmeatb,  was  traTelling  to  Dohlio  OB  honehack,  (a 
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pleasant  to  be  reminded  even  by  a  modern  successor  to  *'  the  spreading  tree  " 

that  we  stood 

*'  Near  yonder  tbom  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  Bign-poet  eaught  the  paasing  eye." 

"  The  public "  differs  little  from  the  generality  of  way-side  inns  in 
Ireland.  The  "  kitchen,"  if  so  we  must  term  the  apartment  first  entered, 
contained  the  usual  furniture ;  a  deal  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  *'  setüe,"  and  the 
potato-pot  beside  the  hob,  adjacent  to  which  were  a  couple  of  bosses,  or 
nish  seats.  There  was  a  parlour  adjoining,  and  a  floor  above ;  but  we  may 
quote  and  apply,  literally,  a  passage  from  the  "  Deserted  Village :" — 

**  Imagination  fondly  stoope  to  traoe 
The  parlour  splendoura  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white- wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  aanded  floor, 
The  vamiah^d  clock  that  click*d  behind  the  door — *' 

objects  that  we  suspect  never  existed  at  any  period,  except  in  the  imagination 
of  the  poet ;  being  as  foreign  to  the  locality  as  "  the  nightingale,"  to  which 
he  alludes  in  a  subsequent  passage — a  bird  unknown  in  Ireland*.  The  old 
inn,  however,  was  removed  long  ago;  and  the  present  building,  although 
sofficiently  "  decent,"  gave  ample  evidence  that  it  was  not  "  a  house  of  call ;" 
there  was  no  whiskey,  either  in  its  cellars  or  its  bottles,  and  the  "  nut- 
brown  draughts  "  that  were  to  solace  "  grey-beard  mirth  "  and  "  smiling  toil," 
and  to  stimulate  "  village  statesmen,"  must  have  been  composed  of  tea— -the 
only  beverage  which  the  inn  aflFordedf. 

dayft)f  attendcd  by  bis  natural  biothcr,  vho  acted  as  big  servant     On  the  way  tbey  agrecd  to  ezchange  clothes 
and  )>otitioni ;  and  when  tbis  was  effected  tbey  called  at  tbe  dwelling  of  Mr.  Goldtmitb,  where  tbc  natural 
brother,  in  bis  aMumed  character,  paid  bia  addrestet  to  tbe  clergyman'g  ntter,  to  wbom  be  was  soon  afterwards 
married ;  and  until  the  marriage  bad  taken  place  tbe  cbeat  was  not  discovered. 
•  Tbere  is,  however,  some  autbority  for  tbe  existencc  at  **  Tbe  Pigeons  *'  of 

"  Tbe  pictiires  placed  for  ornanient  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  ruiet,  tbe  royal  game  of  goose." 

**'•  Brewer  sUtes,  tbat  "a  lady  from  tbe  ncigbbourbood  of  Portglcnonc,  in  tbe  county  of  Antrim,  visited 

I^istoy  in  tbe  summer  of  1817,  and  was  fortunate  enougb  to  find  in  a  cottage  adjoining  tbe  ale-bouse,  tbe 

i<3«iitieal  print  of  tbe  *  Twelve  good  rulcs '  wbicb  omamented  tbc  ruial  tavem,  along  witb  '  tbe  royal  game  of 

^**°*f-* "     We  were  told  tbat  tbe  **  old  original "  sign-board   lay,  not  many  ycars  ago,  in  an  out-bouse, 

^*^  Was  remored  tbcnce  to  tbc  mansion — Auburn  House — of  Mr.  Hogan,  wbo  is  said  to  be  in  postession 

^^   the  cbair  and  reading-desk  of  Goldsmitb^s  brotber,  tbe  clergymau.      Mr.  Prior  obscrves,   tbat  **  tbis 

^^'^^«man  bas  used  all  bis  influence  to  prcscrve  from  tbe  ravages  of  tiine  and  passing  depredators.  such  objects 

^'***  locaÜties  as  seem  to  mark  ailusions  to  tbe  pocm."     We  confcss,  bowcvcr,  tbat  wo  could  find  notbing 

'^^'^enrcd,"  czcept  tbe  tbings  wbicb  even  Time  itself  could  not  dcstroy. 

'^   Tbe  Amrncan  autbority  already  quoted — it  is  to  be  rcgrctted  tbat  tbe  date  of  tbe  visit  is  not  indicated — 

^*«,  tbat  tbe  inn  was  tbcn  kcpt  by  "  a  woman  called  Walsey  Kruse."  Tbc  oldest  exuting  inbabitant  of  tbe  neigb- 

^■"Ucod  bears  tbc  same  name — Kruse.     He  told  us  tbat  bis  age  was  above  ninety  ;  but  be  bad  little  or  no 

'  ^«Xöation  to  afford  ns.    He  rccoUcrted,  be  said,  perfectly,  tbc  clergyman,  Mr.  Goldsmitb — "  a  nice,  kind  little 
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The  rcmains  of  the  Parsonage  House  stand  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
The  Pigeons."     About  fifty  years  ago,  we  were  told,  the  road  was  lined  at 

either  slde  by  lofty  elm  trees, 
which  formed  a  shaded  walk  com- 
pletely  arched — they  used  to  "  lap 
across,"  as  we  were  informed  by 
one  of  the  peasants.  They  have 
all  perished,  except  a  few  juvenile 
successors,  planted  between  the 
entrance  gate  and  the  dwelling. 
It  is  a  complete  ruin.  The  roof 
feil  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
if  our  informanty  a  neighbouring 
peasant,  stated  correctly ;  it  wa» 
always  thatched,  according  to  his 
accounty  and  up  to  that  period  **  a 
gentleman  had  lived  in  it.*'  It 
must  have  been  a  ^^  modest  man- 
sion"  of  no  great  size.  **  The 
front,"  according  to  Mr,  Prior, 
"  extcnds,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
judgcd  by  pacing  it,  sixty-eight  feet  by  a  depth  of  twenty-four ;  it  consisted 
of  two  stories,  of  five  windows  in  each."  The  length  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  "  the  school  room  " — at  least  tradition  so  describes  a  Chamber,  the 
walls  of  which  arc  remarkably  thick,  which  adjoins  the  south  gable ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  ball-alley.  Several  stone  ^^  cupboards  "  as  it  were,  are  still  to  be 
sccn  in  the  walls,  where,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority — tradition — the 
boys  used  to  keep  their  books.  At  the  back  of  the  building  the  remains  of 
an  orchard  are  still  clearly  discemible  ;  there  are  no  "  garden  flowen  ** 
"growing  wild"  about  it;  but  there  exist  "  a  few  tom  shrubs,"  that  even 
now  "  disclose  "  the  place  where 

*^  The  villagc  preacher's  modeet  mansion  rose." 
Of  the  "  schoolmaster,"  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  "  Paddy  BuiBS,*^ 


■^W; 


gentleman  lie  waft/'  ailded  the  old  man.  Upon  inquiring  if  be  liaU  any  recollectioii of  **  the  poet^^a Ulla  vi 
well  underetood  by  tlie  humbler  Irlth — hi»  aniwer  was,  **0h  no,  I  nevtr  kncw  /A#  mmn  at  all,  at  alL"  *  I 
von  ever  hear  of  him  ?"  ^^  Oh  yet ;  plenty  of  the  quality  come  to  ice  tb«  pUce."  *<  Do  yon  ttmtmhtr  Üir 
liaving  been  licre  himst'lf ?*'  '*  No  ;  1  never  aec  him  at  all,  nor  auj  of  the  nrighboan."*  We  4 
nothing  niore — the  old  man  nciiher  drank,  smoke,  nor  took  muff;  and  we  had  no  itiaiiilat  ta  1 
dtirmant  ener);io«,  a^  he  Mte  listlcftly  by  the  fircaSde  of  his  eottage. 
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wbom  the  "  traveller  in  America  '*  recollected  well,  and  whom  he  describes 
as  **  indeed  a  man  severe  to  view,"  we  could  learn  nothing  more  than  the  fact, 
ihat  BjTne — not  Paddy  but  Thomas,  and  not  Burns  but  Byrne,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Prior — was  a  schoolmaster  of  whom  old  people  "  would  still  be  talking.*' 
It  appears,  however,  that  when  Oliver  was  about  three  years  old,  bis  earliest 
instructrcss  was  a  woman  named  Delap ;  who,  "*  almost  with  her  last  breath, 
boasted  of  being  the  first  person  who  had  put  a  book  into  Oliver's  hands." 
According  to  her  account,  he  was  a  remarkably  dull  child,  "  impenetrably 
stupid ;"  and  for  several  subsequent  years  he  was  looked  upon  "  by  bis 
contemporaries  and  schoolfellows,  as  a  stupid  heavy  blockhead,  little  better 
than  a  fool,  whom  every  one  madc  fun  of ;"  but,  at  the  same  time  "  docile, 
diffident,  and  easily  managed*.'* 

Byrne,  under  whose  chargc  he  was  placed  when  about  six  years  old,  was 
a  Singular  character ;  he  had  been  a  soldier  ;  and  was  wout  to  entertain  bis 
scholars  with  btories  of  his  adventurcs,  swaying  bis  ferule, 

**  To  ahow  how  fields  were  won." 

Much  of  the  wandering  and  iinsettled  mind  of  the  poet  is  attributed  to 
the  sort  of  wild  and  rambling  education  he  received  under  the  roof  of  the 
**  noisy  mansion  "  of  Mr.  Byrne ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tales 
and  legends,  of  which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  always  the  fertile  produ- 
cers,  gave  to  his  genius  that  pcculiar  bias  w^hich  determined  his  after  career. 

Goldsmith  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Lissoy  for  a  school  at  Athlone,  and 
subbcquently  for  another  at  Edgeworths^town,  from  which  he  removed  to  the 
University ;  and  on  the  llth  of  June,  1744,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Whether  he  ever  after wards  returned  to  Lissoy  is  very  questionable.    His 

brother,  with  whom  he  frequently  corrcsponded,  continued  there   as  "  the 

couutry  clergyman, — " 

**  A  mau  lie  waa  to  all  the  couutr^r  dear, 
And  pasBÜig  rieh  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ;*' 


*  C«oDrrtcd  witli  tbis  pviiu«!  ul  bi»  Ute  may  be  uoticcd  an  aoecdoie,  ioacrtcd  io  Mr.  GnthamV  **  äutiaticAl 
Accouut  of  Sbrucl,**  on  tbc  autbority  of  a  dircct  descendant  of  tbc  Kcv.  Henry  Goldaiuith.  **  Guldamith  ««• 
alvavt  pUin  in  bis  appiarance,  but  wbcn  a  boy,  and  immediatcly  afier  »uffeiing  beavily  with  tbe  amall-pox, 
hc  vaa  particuUriy  ugly.  When  be  waa  about  icvcu  yeara  old,  a  fiddlcr,  who  reckuned  himaelf  a  wit, 
iMpfwoed  to  be  playing  to  aome  compauy  in  Mrt.  Goldamith*«  houae  ;  during  a  pau»e  betweeu  the  couutry- 
daiK««,  little  Oliver  »urpriird  the  party  by  jumping  up  suddenly,  and  daocing  round  tbe  room.  Struck  witb 
ihr  grotcaque  appearaoce  of  tbe  ill-favuured  boy,  tbc  fiddler  exclaimcd,  *  if^p!'  and  tbc  cutnpaiiy  burat  into 
laufhlcr,  wh«n  Ohvtr  tumcd  to  tbcoi  %»ith  a  amile,  and  rcpeated  the  folluwiug  liuct : — 
'  Herald«  pruclaim  aloud,  all  »aying, 
See  jf^aop  dancing,  aikd  hia  mookey  pUyiog.'  ** 
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who  spent  his  days  "  remote  froin  strife,"  and  of  whom  the  world  knew 
nothing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Oliver  visited  the  parsonage  oncc  or 
twicc,  during  his  collegiate  course  ;  that  in  after-Iifc  hc  longed  to  do  so,  wc 
have  undoubted  evidcnce  : — 

''In  all  my  waudcrings  round  this  world  of  carc, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  lias  given  niy  sliaru — 
I  still  had  liopeH,  iny  latcHt  houi*»  to  crown, 
Aniidst  tliese  humble  buwem  to  lay  nie  down." 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  pictured  "  Sweet  Auburn "  a«  a 
"  deserted  "  village,  remain  in  almost  total  obscurity.  If  his  picture  was  in 
any  degrce  drawn  from  fiicts,  they  were,  in  all  likelihood,  as  sleuder  as  the 
materials  which  furnished  liis  dcscription  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  all 
the  charms  which  poetry  can  derive  from  invention.  Some  scanty  records, 
indeed,  exist  to  show  that  about  the  year  1738  there  was  a  partial "  Clearing" 
of  an  adjoining  district — 

*<  Amidst  thy  bougliB  the  tyrant  hand  is  seen,** 

and  this  circumstance  might  have  been  marked  by  some  touching  episodes 
which  left  a  strong  impress  upon  the  poet's  mind ;  but  the  poem  bears  ample 
evidcnce,  that,  although  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  there  had  been  stamped 
upon  his  memory,  aad  had  been  subsequently  called  into  requisition,  it  is  so 
essentially  English  in  all  its  leading  characteristics — scarcely  one  of  thft 
persons  introduced,  the  incidcnts  recorded,  or  the  objects  described  belog  in 
any  degree  Irish — the  story  must  be  either  assigned  to  some  other  localitj, 
or  traced  entirely  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  Poet. 


LEITRIM. 

Thr  county  of  Loitrim — a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  maritime,  situatc 
between  thc  countics  of  Sligo  and  Donegal — is  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 
Il  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Donegal  Bay ;  on  the  west  by  thc  counties  of 
55ligo  and  Roscommon  ;  on  the  cast  by  those  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  ;  and 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Longford.  It  comprises  an  area  of  420,375  Statute 
acres ;  266,640  of  which  are  cultivated  land ;  128,167  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  25,568  are  under  water.  In  1821,  the  population 
was  124,785,  and  in  1831,  141,303.  It  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Carrigallcn,  Mohill,  Loitrim,  Dromahairc,  and  Rossciogher.  Its  only  town 
of  size  is  the  assize  town,  Carrick-on-Shannon.  The  county  is  remarkably 
long  and  narrow,  its  extreme  length  being  forty-six  miles ;  while  it«  breadth 
Taries  from  sixteen  milcs  to  two. 

As  the  county  of  Lcitrim  presents  no  particular  feature  for  comment,  wc 
•hall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  for  ofTering  some  observations  relative 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  humbicr,  or  working,  classes,  in  Ireland.  There  are 
exceptions  certainly,  and,  as  we  have  taken  frequent  occasions  to  show,  where 
there  is  a  resident  landlord,  careful  of  the  interests  of  bis  tenantry,  and 
anxious  to  promote  their  welfare,  these  dwellings  become  raised  from 
miserable  huts  into  comparatively  decent  cottages ;  but,  generally,  throogh- 
out  the  country,  their  condition  is  so  wretched  as  to  become  almost  revolting^ 
and  to  excite  astonishment,  that  human  beings  should  continue  to  inhabit 
them,  year  after  year,  without  the  acquisition  of  a  single  comfort,  and  with 
scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries  to  render  life,  to  all  appearance,  worth 
preserving.    Unhappily,  it  be  may  said  of  poverty,  as  it  has  been  said  of  vice — 

«  Grown  familUr  with  her  &c«, 
We  fiiYt  endure,  thcii  pity,  Uien  einbnce.** 

The  poor  occupant  of  a  miserable  hovel,  loses,  or  rather  never  had,  any 
ambition  to  obtain  a  better ;  and  the  rieh  persuade  themselves — easy  when 
they  find  their  improvements,  if  made,  unappreciated  —  that  the  tenant 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  mere  means  of  sostaining  animal  existence. 
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As  thc  father  has  lived,  so  lives  the  son;  and  so  may  continue  to  live  their 
dcsccndants.  Of  late  years^  undoubtedly,  there  has  been  some  advance  towards 
civilization  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  Irish  cabin  ;  very 
frequently,  now,  they  are  whitewashed — a  practice  introduced  during  the 
terrible  Visitation  of  the  cholera ; — but  the  progress  towards  a  happier  State 
of  things  has  been  gricvously  slow ;  and  in  the  morc  remote  districts  they 
retain  their  primitive  characteristics,  absolutely  degrading  to  human  nature 
and  shocking  to  humanity.     This  picture  is  not  overwrought.     The  accom- 

panying  print  represents 
a  cabin  by  no  means  of 
the  worst  class*.  Very 
frequently  there  is  not 
only  no  window,  but  no 
chimney,  the  chinks  in 
the  door  alone  supplying 
airandlight.  Thethatch- 
ed  roof  is  rarely  kept  in 
repair,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common  for  the  rain  to 
drip  through  it,  so  that 
one  half  of  its  small  space  is  continually  in  a  "  sop."  Many  of  them — 
indeed  a  majority  of  them — consist  of  but  one  apartment,  in  which  the  whole 


*  "  An  Irish  cabin,  architecturally  deicribed, »  &  thed  about  eighteen  fcet  by  fourteen»  or  peritaptk«,  baili 
of  tod  (mud)  or  rougb  »tone,  perhapt  with  a  window,  or  a  bole  to  reprewDt  oae ;  it  ia  tbatch«d  witk  aodb,  «itb 
a  basket  for  a  chiinncy.  It  generally  admits  the  wet,  and  does  not  pretend  to  kcrp  oat  the  cold.  A  bok  M 
theground  in  front  of  the  door,  or  just  on  the  aide,  ia  the  receptacle  for  alopa,  manare,  and  otbcr  i 
This  one  rooui,  wretched  as  it  is,  is  generally  all  the  aheiter  that  b  affoided  for  tbe  father  and  noihcr.  y 
the  chiidren,  perhaps  the  grandmother,  and  certainly  the  pig  ;  and  tberefore  it  appeui  to  i 
first  and  most  necessary  change  i»,  that  there  should  be  two  rooms  inaftead  of  ooe,  tliat  the  dang-pit  iImbM  I« 
put  at  the  back  of  the  house  instead  of  in  the  front,  and  that  a  pig-sty  iho«Id  be  prorided.*'-— ür.  Tlifr'. 
Heport  to  tht  Iruh  Society,  1836. 

It  is  impossiblc  not  to  nioum  over  the  general  aspect  of  the  cottagM.     Th«  toit  of  tha  R«d  ladiaa  amm 


the  hut  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  constructed  with  a  greater  degree  of  care  and  mora  attaotioii  ta  tlM« 
notions  of  comfort,  than  the  cabin  an  Irish  peasant  erects  on  the  aide  of  the  road,  or  mountiÜB»     If  hj  ika 
aide,  instead  of  laiung  his  dwelling  above  its  lerel,  ao  aa  to  aecure  it  firom  damp,  be  iavariaUy  riaka  it 
considerably  below,  the  lerel  of  the  highway  ;  making  it,  in  fact,  a  draio  to  tbe  road.     If  ob  thc  aide  ef  a  V 
he  ncver  dream«  of  Icvelling  the  floor ;  on  the  contrary,  we  liave  icen  numberlesa  inataneei 
has  1>oen  two  fect  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  roof  atraight.     We  remcmber  a  partievlar 
wcahhy  farmcr,  we  forget  his  real  name,  but  we  always  called  bim  **  loigo  Jonea,**  tat 
iubstantial  farin -house  on  tbe  skle  of  the  hill  of  Carrig.     When  tbe  foandatiooa  vera  laid,  a  frand  eff 
In  in  if  he  did  not  nican  to  IctcI  the  part  of  the  hill  whereon  he  built  bia  honae.  **  Level  it  !**  he  Rplied. 
yer   honoiir,  I  was  born  in  a  hill-honae  m}aelf,  and  all  my  people  lired  in  {t,  and  it  waa  ao  atecy  that 
childrgn  used  to  roll  into  the  bed  every  night,  but  aure  they  wera't  tbe  worw  for  it,  bot  will  I  be,  plaae  C 
Oh,  be  dad  !  /  ean*t  be  bothered  Icvelling  the  ground,  by  ao  mcaaa."     Inlgo  Joaca  buUt  hh 


ät 
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family  of  grown  up  young  men  and  woraen  eat  and  sleep ;  there  is  generally 
a  truckle  bed  in  a  corner  for  the  owner,  or  the  "  old  people," — a  cabin  will 
be  seldom  found  in  which  there  is  neither  grandfather  nor  grandmother,  and 
affectionate  zeal  usually  cares  first  for  them ;  but  the  other  members  of  the 
household  commonly  rest  upon  straw  or  heather,  laid  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  if  it  be  in  possession,  and  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  several 
•leepers.  We  have  more  than  once  entered  a  cabin  where  we  have  found 
eight  or  ten  people,  of  all  ages,  so  recruiting  mind  and  body  for  the  toil  of 
the  next  day*.  The  pig — the  never-absent  guest — a  cow  if  there  be  one — 
and  occasionally  a  few  fowl,  occupy  the  same  Chamber  at  night.  The 
fumitore  consists  of  an  iron  pot  to  boil  the  potatoes;  a  rüde  dresser, 
sometimes  ;  a  couple  of  three-legged  stooU ;  a  couple  of  stone  seats  on  either 
«de  of  the  turf  fire  ;  a  table,  but  not  always  ;  a  *'  kish  " — a  basket  of  wicker- 
work — into  which  the  potatoes  are  thrown  when  dressed  ;  and  the  poor  bed 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  corner.  The  dung-heap  is  invariably  found  close 
to  every  door,  sometimes,  indeed,  frequently,  right  across  the  entrance,  so 
that  a  few  stepping  stones  are  placed  to  pass  over  it.  And  this  evil  is  per- 
petuated,  in  spite  of  all  appeals  on  the  grounds  of  deccncy  and  health, 
and  seems  almost  unavoidable ;  without  the  manure,  the  food  could  not  be 
grown ;  the  cottager  cannot  trench  upon  the  road — in  almost  all  instances 
Gottages  are  built  lining  either  a  high-road  or  bye-road — and  he  cannot  spare 
out  of  his  poor  modicum  of  earth  the  space  thus  occupied ;  every  inch  must 
produce  its  potatoef.    It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  very 

Wni  aad  piggerie«,  »od  ertn  the  pien  of  hit  gAt«^  mccording  to  tbe  drop  of  the  bill,  and  cerUinljr,  wbeo  finitbed, 
il  «M  «  rvrioat  ülutumtioo  of  dogg«d  obttinacy.  The  gat«  and  the  doort  were  made  tquarc,  coriaequeatlj  tbey 
Si  Bot  Sc,  the  windowi  looked  in  füll  cbaae  down  tbe  bill,  and  the  entire  offrird  ao  proToking  an  oppodt«  t9 
c»M»o«  aetite,  that  our  counlryman  waa  ridiculed  eren  hj  thoae  who  wouid  bare  done  tbe  aame  thing.  On 
ihm  wbole,  tbe  ereetion  of  tbit  böge  farm-houae  under  such  circiimttanoe«,  waa  to  palpable  a  proof  of  tb« 
aWurdity  of  tbe  non-leTelling  «jttem,  that  it  had  a  bcnefictal  rffect  upon  tbe  architectunl  taate  of  tbe  people, 
fer  bj  aad  bye,  it  became  neceaaarj  to  prop  one  wall,  tben  anoiher,  then  tbe  windowa  would  drop  out  of  tbeir 
fruaca  aiid  tbe  pte  never  wouM  shut.  In  thit  »Ute  we  last  law  '<  Inigo  Jonea*i  Folly/*  and  aa  «  lapae  of 
wvMi  or  ffifbt  ycara  oecorred  brfure  we  again  Tttited  tbe  neighbourbood,  we  bad  no  opportonity  of  witaaetiiig 
tW  tfmdy  diMolation  of  his  UUconttnicted  walls  ;  the  last  tinie  we  paiaed  tbe  spot  tbe  graaa  waa  growing 
graen  wbart  tbe  Cmner  bad  let  up  tbe  '*  Staff  of  bb  reat." 

*  **  SIccping  on  a  damp  Soor,  and  often  without  any  bedttrad,  is  injurioos  to  tbe  Irisb  peaaant,  and 
«iqacacionabi  jT  depreaaea  his  moral  energiea,  for  be  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  bis  degradaUon  when  atrelebed 
«pott  ib«  saase  Icvcl  with  bis  bog." — Martin  Doyle's  *'HinU  to  Landlords.** 

f  Tbe  ttrangvr  wbo  *'  toms  op  bis  noae"  at  tbe  atanding-pool  and  still  more  oüensive  dirt-beap,  wbicb 
aftndtri  ao  mucb  diseaae,  and  ia  ao  destruetive  to  ertrj  dean  and  bealthy  thougbt,  maj  not  be  aware  that 
«teil  tbia  alodge  aad  refuse  tbe  cottcr  enricbea  bis  little  poUtoe-garden,  and  that  to  uke  it  awaj,  wiikout 
prwvidiog  some  spot  wbera  refuse  can  be  gatbered  for  tbe  same  purpoae,  would  be  doing  tbe  poor  firUow 
krvpaimbU  injury.  A  pig-aty  at  tbe  back  of  the  cottage,  built  of  laige  stone«  and  tbatcbed,  in  Ueo  of  i 
tkmg  bettcr,  with  reeda  or  rusbca,  coald  bare  a  drain  made  into  a  sqnare  encloanre  formed  of  tbe  ■ 
■Mterial,  wWre  garbag«  of  all  kinda  night  be  eollected  ;  and  tbia  tbe  peaaaat  eonld  build  binaelf. 
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poorest  class — biit  alas  !  wc  speak,  thcreforc,  of  the  grcat  bulk  of  the  popula- 

tion  *,  who 

"  beg  a  brotber  of  the  emrth 
To  give  them  Icavo  to  toil." 

A  fine,  high-heartcd,  gcnerous  and  intelligent  race  of  man  and  women, 
of  wliom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  former  are   brave  to  an  adage, 

*  We  havo  ^Ircndy  qiioted  the  dcscriiitious  of  iho  Irish  cabiDS,  givcn  bj  Üie  Deputation  of  tbe  Iriib 
Society,  &8  restilting  froui  their  examinntion  of  the  connty  of  T«ondonderry.  ^The  cotten  live  in  perfeci 
hovels  ;  "  '*  cubins  of  the  mögt  wrctchc«!  chai-actcr,  unßt  for  the  habitations  of  human  bcingt ; "  **  diigiJuful  to 
a  civilizcd  commiinity ;  "  '*  detpicablo  hovels,"  are  iome  of  the  terms  thej  make  use  of ;  yet  tbe  cotlagct  of 
the  county  of  Dcrry  are  by  no  mcans  so  miseruble,  wretchcd,  or  **  dctpicable  "  as  the  cottagea,  genenUj,  of  tb« 
»outh  and  \vc8t.  But  the  Riiglish  tourist,  accustomcd  to  sec  the  humhier  claMes  treatcd  like  human  bcinp, 
and  so  considering  thcmsclves,  maj  be  a  questionahle  aitthoritj  on  such  a  aubjcct.  Eveiy  Iriih  wriicr 
writing  conccrning  Ireland  draws,  howevcr,  the  saroe  melancholy  picture,  We  bare  been  referrinf  t»  tbe 
variouB  '*  Btatittiral  suireys  "  of  the  Coiinties,  of  which  thcre  are  about  twcntj  or  five-and-twent]r.  Withont 
one  exception,  they  dcscribe  the  liabitationt  of  the  peasaiitry  so  as  at  least  to  tallj  with  our  own  rvport ;  and 
although  the  majority  of  them  are  **  surveya  "  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  the  improvenent  penermBp 
18  io  little  as  scarcely  to  demand  any  serious  drawback  from  thoac  descriptiont.  A  lingle  cxamplo  will  nflke. 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  bis  "  Statistical  survcy,*'  writing  of  the  county  of  Meath,  layt,  **  Few  of  thcie  eottages 
have  chimncys,  and  fewcr  still  have  any  othcr  means  of  admitting  tbe  light  than  by  openiog  the  door,  or  a 
ttmall  hole  in  the  wall,  stoppcd  up  occa»ionally  witli  a  bündle  of  straw,  &c.  Tbe  bog  it  genrndlj  the  hmalc, 
the  hens  constantly,  and  ir  they  are  pos»e«acd  of  a  cow  she  also  is  iotroduccd  and  beconiet  ooe  of  the  fiuBilj.** 
Ho  adds,  **  the  cabins  urc  all  built  with  nnid,  and  the  clay  is  ukcn  to  build  the  wallt  from  the  tpot  on  which 
they  are  nise«!,  leaving  the  »urfacc  of  the  floor  and  the  ground  iuimediately  about  tbe  wallt,  the  lowrtt  pert, 
and,  of  counc,  subjcct  to  rcceive  all  the  Burrounding  damp ;  to  mocb  to  that  I  have  ofien  gone  Into  acaUa 
and  Seen  a  hole  dug  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  water  Coming  in  at  the  door,  or  under  the  foundatJOD,  hwm 
wheoce  it  roight  be  palcd  out  with  the  grcatest  case  wheu  collected." 

From  the  Poor  Law  aiid  Parliamentary  Reports  we  might  selcct  a  matt  of  corrobontiTe  tntimoBT.     Om  •: 
quotation  will  sufBce,  frum  the  "  Report  of  the  Sclect  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1823,  appointed  to  ii 
into  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland." 

*'  The  condition  of  tlie  peasantry  of  those  distiictt  of  Ireland  to  which  tlie  erideoce  refint  appeart  te 
Committee  to  be  wrctrbed  and  calamitons  to  the  greatest  degree.      An  iutelligeuC  Scotch  agricnltaritC 
visited  Ireland  diiring  the  last  year  allegcs  that  a  large  portiou  of  the  peaiaotry  live  in  a  ttate  of 
whirh  ht>  cnuhl  Imve  formed  no  conceplion,  not  imiupning  tliat  any  human  beinga  could  ezitt  in  rach  «idcbei 


iicsB.     Thi'ir  ciibins  »caicely  contuin  an  artide  tliat  cun  be  rulled  fiirniture:  in  tome  funiliet  thne  an  no 
things  a«  bid-clothes ;  the  poa«ant8  strewed  some  fern,  upon  which  they  sicpt  in  their  working  deChca." 

Wc  cxtract  one  or  two  paiBagüs  from  the  »erond  editinn,  just  published,  of  a  mott  Taloable  little  v« 
priutcd  hy  Alex.  Thom,  Ablicy  Street,  Dublin  :  the  prico  is  fixed  so  low  at  barely  to  eovcr  the  ezpciiM  ef 
produrtinn,  with  a  view  to  cxteoBive  circulation,  which  we  eamettly  hope  it  will  obtain^for  a  YoloMe  » 
udniirably  caiculuted  to  prtNitice  the  ohjcct  of  its  benevolcnt  Compiler  ncver  iatucd  firon  the  pnts.  It 
vntitled  "  The  Fannent*  (luide,  conipiled  for  the  U«e  of  Small  Farmer«  and  Cotlier  Tenantrj  of  Irelau 
**  The  cabin  of  the  Iiith  luhourcr/'  ho  says,  **  is  now  too  often  hardly  fit  to  be  tcen  ;  fkcqoentlj 
rhimney,  füll  of  snioke,  without  a  window,  (or  if  a  window,  it  is  vrry  tmallanddoe«  not  open,) 
cnimhiing  walU,  scldom  whitcwnshed.  *  *  *  Nothing  can  be  more  unteemlythao  to  icehi 
and  cattle  eutering  together  at  the  aamo  door,  and  fccding  and  tlecping  in  the  tarne  toom." 

Wc  venture  to  add  anuther  cxtract  from  a  papcr  publishod,  tome  elgbt  or  ten  jmn  m^  in  ihe 
Penny  Journal: — 

**  Thore  is  notbini;  in   Iieland  that  »tiikes  the  eye  of  a  non.native  traveller,  to  mach  ••  the 
squalid  niisery  of  the  habitations  of  our  pcople.     The  tottering,  crumbling,  mud  walla— 4ho 
:iiid  hulf-nttten  th:itch — the  niisciable  baBket-shapcd  orißcc  that  answert  at  a  chimaey— tbe  window, 
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aud  the  latter  virtuous  to  a  proverb.  Cabins  even  more  wretched  than 
thosc  we  have  described  are  to  be  encountered  very  often  in  the  lese 
frequcDted  partA.  A  few  months  ago  we  examined  one^  of  which  an  artist 
by  whom  we  were  accompanied  made  a  sketch.  Seven  persona  were  housed 
there.  We  measured  it ;  it  was  exactly  ten  feet  long  by  seven  feet  broad^ 
and  five  feet  high,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  turf  bog;  within,  a  raised  embank- 
ment  of  dried  turf  formed  a  bed,  and  besides  the  clothing  of  the  more  than 
half-naked  children,  a  solitary  ragged  blanket  was  the  only  covering  it  con- 
tained.  The  family  had  lived  here  for  two  years  ;  some  work  recently  under- 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  had  given  the  man  employment,  and  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  building  himself  a  better  house.  Close  to  this  hovel  were  two 
others  scarcely  superior ;  and,  indeed,  neaily  every  cottage  in  the  district  was 
almost  as  miserable  and  destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  comfort.  We 
wxite  of  the  Island  of  AchiD.  Much  of  this  evil  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  exceeding  and  unaccountable  apathy  of  the  peasant ;   for  in  this  very 

kn»kMi  pftDc»  »tuffed  witb  a  wUpofttnw,  or  soiue  ngt  filtby  and  luttjr— the  duugUill  before  the  iinfittiitg  door, 
wikich  tb«  ptg  ha«  broken  ;  altogether  iho  croction  it  one  which  du  UDaccuttooied  cyo  can  rcpoM  on  «ithout 
^ifiwt  and  pity  ;  and  hard  it  the  hrart  and  worthlets  the  man  who  would  not  dctire  togivc  hia  fellow-creature 
a  bettcr  home  and  tojoarn  in  this  vaJe  of  torrow  and  trial,  more  contonant  to  a  thinking  aud  immoital  being. 
SooMkow  or  other,  the  tqualidncaa  of  our  Irith  dwelling-placet  it  peculiarly  dittrrtting  aud  nntecmljr»  for 
tbcrt  ia  DO  people  on  earth  that  require  more  corafortablc  homet — the  tinguUr  wetncu  of  our  climate,  ita 
rooataiit  nünt  and  fogt,  require  that  our  thelter  thould  be  good  ;  and  if  the  poor  labourer  who  bat  been  working 
aU  tb«dajr  long  under  an  incettant  fall  of  raiu,  it  obliged  to  come  home  witb  hit  dolhing  toaked  throogb,  to 
ftad  a  wei  Soor  on  which  to  tit-^wet  turf  witb  whicb  to  back  hit  6re — wet  Coming  down  through  the  roof  od 
Um  damp  bed  oo  which  be  it  to  tleep-^wbjr,  here  it  tbe  vtry  perfection  of  diicomfort ;  and  you  are  induoed 
to  philoaopbise  and  admire  tbe  attonithing  power  of  adaptation  in  tbe  human  fnune,  that  cau  fit  it  for  tb« 
«iciMtiMiea  of  all  climatca  and  tbe  Tariation«  of  countiett  hardthip«.  At  tbe  tauie  time,  it  »hould  be  the  aim 
•f  rrtry  one  to  increatc  the  comfurtt  of  hit  fellow-^reaturrt,  aud  etpecially  bis  countrymcn  ;  it  it  no  tatikfaction 
to  tl»e  kiod  in  beart,  that  man  can  bear  and  tuffcr  a  great  deal  aud  yet  live — DO,  he  knowa  ihat  the  iumate  of 
a  korel  it  not  in  hit  right  poaition  in  the  tight  of  God  or  mau,  and  at  far  at  in  bim  liet,  he  will  endeavour  to 
bdp  bim  to  a  »eutc  of  comfort,  at  a  ture  meaut  of  making  him  lett  of  a  brüte  and  more  of  a  man.  I  rcmlly, 
wkile  imprcttcd  with  tbcte  Tiewt,  cannot  underttand  of  what  ttuff  tbe  laudloidt  uf  IreUnd  were  nude,  who 
all«rr4  tkdr  tenantry  to  dwell  in  such  filthy  deni  as  thcy  have  hitberto  done ;  aud  I  almott  think  it  would  b« 
a  daty  of  tbe  Government  of  a  well-conttituted  Sute,  to  makc  lauded  proprictora  penally  retpontible  for  tb« 
dcceot  dwelÜDf  of  all  tboao  who  were  attached  to  tbcir  prupcrtiet.  Well-built  wallt  ofttone,  cemcutcd  witb 
■M>rtar,  or  clay  tlowly  and  firmly  comprea^rd — tlated  rooft— <bimncyt  ttrongly  and  tafely  built — firc-placetto 
Cttoatmetcil  at  to  enturc  tbe  greatett  warmtb  witb  the  Icatt  watte  of  fuel — windowt  that  would  admit  air  aod 
lif bt — ^artmentt  tbat  would  tupply  dean  and  teparaU  tleeping  accommodationa ;  tbeae  I  deem  eaaeDttal  to 
ib«  CQsfort,  tbe  bealtb,  tbe  tafety,  and  tbe  morala  of  the  poor.  IIow  thcy  are  afflicted  witb  tbe  rbeumatitm, 
iarfifeatiott,  palty,  and  chronic  diteate«,  ariting  fioni  bad  food  and  bad  lodging — oeed  I  remind  tbem  of  tbe 
«atokfttl,  aleeplcti  miaery  that  attondt  tbe  fear  of  having  tbe  tbatcb  of  their  boute  tet  fire  to,  by  tbe  wanton 
•r  Teofdul  iaoeodiary— nced  I  alJude  to  tbe  indecent  rerolting  practioe  of  tliree  or  four  adulu  tleeping,  and 
tbat  ^oito  Daked,  in  (mt  bed  ?  Surrly  tbeae  are  erilt  affecting  tbe  tompoiml  and  etemal  inteietu  of  our  poor 
roaatrymcn  ;  aiui  it  thould  be  tbe  with  of  erery  patriotic  man,  at  tooo  at  poatible  to  rrmore  tbem.  Indrcd, 
I  bave  ofiea  entertained  tbe  tcbeme  of  inttituting  a  aociety  for  tbe  improTemcnt  of  tbe  dwcUingt  of  the  poor, 
•fid  of  forviof  a  fund  for  aiding  tbe  deaerring,  the  peacrful,  and  induttriout,  in  building  tbe  wallt  and  aJatiag 
tbe  rooft  of  tbeir  dwelliop." 
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locality  huts  werc  pointed  out  to  us  inhabited  by  men  substantial  enough  "  to 
give  a  marriage  portion  of  a  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter  " — a  common 
way  in  Ireland  of  estimating  the  posscssion  of  wealth.  And — ^not  herc  but  in 
the  south — we  once  entered  a  cabin,  the  owner  of  which  seemed  so  complete  a 
victim  to  poverty  that  we  left  some  money  on  bis  table ;  this  being  obscrved 
by  a  ^'  knowledgable  "  companion^  we  were  assured  that  the  man  was  richer  than 
ourselves^  the  mountain  being  dotted  with  his  sheep.  This  evil  will  vaniih 
before  an  improved  order  of  things.  It  has  grown  out  of  long  snspicion— t 
bclief  that  the  acquisition  of  money  was  sure  to  bring  an  increase  of  rent ;  a 
belief  not  ill  founded  in  old  times  ;  we  have  ourselves  known  instances  where 
the  purchase  of  a  singlc  picce  of  furniture,  or  the  bare  indication  of  thrift  and 
decent  habits^  was  a  certain  noticc  to  the  landlord  that  it  was  his  time  to 
distrain  for  arrears  due ;  arrcars  being  cdways  due  under  the  ancient  System, 
when  the  land  was  let  at  a  nominal  rent — the  real  value  and  something  abore 
to  be  paid^  and  the  remainder  to  be  entered  as  a  debt,  that  kept  the  tenant  in 
the  condition  of  a  slave^  utterly  and  at  all  times  in  the  power  of  his  master. 

Let  US  now  picture  one  of  the  comfortable  Irish  cottages ;  for  such  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with,  even  where  there  is  no  protecting^  hand  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  inmates.     A  few  months  ago  we  sought  shelter  from  a 
passing  shower  in  one  that  will  answer  our  purpose.     It  is  at  Erive,  a  smaD 
glen  among  the  mountains  that  enclose  the  head  of  Killery  Bay,  in  the 
county  of  Galway.     There  was  no   upper  story;    but   there  was  a  room. 
branching  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left,  of  the  ''  kitchen,  parlour, 
hall" — the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  family,  decently  furnished.     This  cot 
contained,  indeed,  nearly  every  article  of  fumiture  in  use  in  such  dwellingB— : 
^^\  of  the  humbler  classes.     Each  of 

we  had  often  seen,  but  very  seldo 
had  been  enabled  to  notice  all 
ther.    The  first  object  that 
our  attention  was  a  singularly  primiti^HPi 
chair,  very  commonly  used  througlM^'^vil 
Connaught.  It  is  roughly  made  of  el^n, 
the  pieces  being  nailed  together,  as  Bfe^^j 
be  Seen  by  the  accompanying  pri^af' 
There  is  evidence  that  this  pieoe     of 
furniture  has  nndergone  little  chacsS* 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  centnriLo- 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  cama^^ 
of  the  father,  mother,  grandmother,  and  seven  children,  a  dog  and  a  c^ 
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and  half  a  dozen  ^'  laying  hens."  Unusual  care  had,  howeTer,  been  given  to 
the  **  live  stock ;"  there  was  a  small  cupboard  in  the  wall  converted  into 
a  hen-roo8t,  with  a  door  to  open  and  shut.  The  pig  had  a  dwelling  to 
himself  outside  ;  and  on  our  remarking  thk  to  the  owner,  he  replied,  ^'  Oh, 
yesy  he  has  a  nate  sty  ;  he  has  every  convaynience  that  a  pig  can  ax."* 

We  next  observed — what  is  now  rarely  seen  anywhere — the  quem  or 
handmill.    It  was  a  very   perfect  one  f-     We  borrow  a  description  of  the 

mode  of  using  it,  from  a  writer  in  the 
"  Dublin  Penny  Journal." — "  The  quem 
was  tolerably  adapted  for  grinding  com. 
The  Upper  stone  was  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter;  the  under  surface 
considerably  concaved  ;  the  under  stone 
was  about  an  inch  narrower^  and  convexed, 
so  that  the  two  siirfaces  might  coincide, 
and  afibrd  an  easy  descent  for  the  meal 
when    ground.       In    the  centre    of    the    upper    stone    wasa   circular  hole. 


*  TKe  old  »tOf7  of  '*  Why  tbouIdD't  tbe  pig  come  into  the  p^rlour — ture  who  ha«  a  bettar  right  to  it 
thmn  liin  tbat  pavi  the  rrnt  ?*'  is  sufficiently  known.  The  fact  it  to.  liierallj  ;  for  the  peuant  rmrely  taret — or 
Im«  the  power  to  Mve^monejr  for  the  landlord.  The  pig  i»  told  at  the  proper  leaton,  and  the  rent  is  paid. — 
The  Window»,  of  whirh  there  wer«  two  or  three,  weie,  we  should  especially  obserre,  tnade  to  **  open  and  shut ;  ** 
Wt  thia,  be  it  rememberrd,  was  a  **  coitage  **  in  which  the  inhabitants  wrre  comfortably  clad,  aod  had  other 
fitmt  f atiTea  from  the  cold  bcfidea  »moke  and  a  cloae  atino»phere.  The  Irish  peaaant  has  a  grrat  dislike  to 
wiadowt  that  will  open  aod  »hut — he  aaaodatet  his  ideas  of  eoU  and  air.  If  jou  talk  to  him  of  a  lattloe 
(the  best  and  clieapest  for  small  eotUigea,  aa  it  can  be  made  ont  of  broken  pieces  of  glas«  and 
lern  care,)  tou  are  reminded,  "*  Oh  !  then,  where  is  the  uic  but  to  fasten  it  in  ?  Sure  it  will  onlj 
igt  M  Ikg  eouid.'*  Thrir  dislike  to  rentilatioo,  their  desire  to  cram  with  old  ragt  or  hat-crowos,  ercry  chink 
«Wre  air  can  eoter,  and  the  stagnant  pooIs  at  their  cottagr  doors,  prrdispose  them  to  ferer,  which  their 
■liaaiabk  dirt  insorea;  bot  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  thoae  who  wisely  insist  upon  rentilation, 
to  S0*  that  the  peasaats  are  sufficiently  clothed  to  protect  thrm  against  the  cold  they  complain  of.  We,  in 
••r  worai  dresars,  enter  their  poor  cabins,  and  are  immediatrlj  Struck  with  the  suffocating  nature  of  the 
alSMiflicre ;  aod  we  wy  so,  and  the  replr  is,  *'  Oh,  then,  may  be  so,  yer  houour,  bat  in  the  hard  weaiksr 
wvV»  kilt  aÜT«  with  the  ooold.*'  One  womao  understood  why  this  was,  and  gave  ns  her  opinion  :  **  If  I  bave 
a  WM»  itaaey-woolsey  petticoat  aod  «  stuff  gown,  plaze  yer  honour,  and  flannel  instoad  of  *  flitUni*  (i.  e.  ragt,) 
far  tW  duldreii,  it*s  prood  we'd  be  of  the  air  and  the  light  of  hearen  in  our  little  place.  Sure  the  only  reaaon 
W9  pat  «p  with  the  blinding  smoke,  is  becauae  of  the  heat  tbat*s  in  it."  Thus,  if  we  expeet  them  to  adopt 
«•BtibsiMi,  Ut  QS  provide  them  with  clotbe« ;  if  afier  that  they  persist  in  their  injurious  Iot«  of  a  doao 
afsoapkcre  aod  prefer  smoke  to  free  air,  let  us  lAm,  bot  not  tili  theo,  pronounee  them  irreclaimable. 

t  Tbia  aarient  "maehine"  is  frequently  foond  broken,  but  seldom  entire.  At  Armagb  we  saw  sereral 
kaBdrada  of  fragmcnta  scattared  arouod  the  mins  of  an  old  windmill ;  the  drcumstaoce  was  thos  eiplaincd 
1»  aa ;— >WlMn  wiadmiUs  and  watermiUs  were  first  iotroduccd,  it  waa  the  ioterest  of  the  milier  to  rry  dowa 
tba  ^oeraa,  aa  prejadicial  to  tbe  new  trade ;  aod  it  waa  cusiomary  for  them  to  offer  rewards  to  those  who 
Wvafbt  tke  priaitiTr  artsei«  to  tbe  mill,  where  it  waa  brokeo  into  piecea.  We  Icarocd  also  tbat,  so  latcly  aa 
17M.  ia  Fermanafh  Cooaty,  th«  miUera  inTariaUy  daatroyed  them  wbeoeTer  they  were  fouod,  aod  believed 
tkey  wäre  atttaf  aocordiog  to  law.     M aoy  eentoriea  ago,  tbe  Icfialatnra  of  Seotland  eodeaTonred  to  diacoviap 
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ncarly  threc  inches  in  diamcter ;  across  this  8tonc  was  set  a  bar  of  wooil. 
having  a  hole  in  its  centre  aboiit  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  same  in  widtli. 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  stone  rested  in  equilihria  upon  the  punthan 
(a  strong  peg  or  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone),  and  by  the  use  of  littlc 
pieces  of  leather  fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  bar  above  mentionedy  the  upper 
stone  could  be  raised  or  dcpressed,  so  as  to  make  the  friction  greater  or  less, 
as  the  meal  was  meant  to  bc  coarser  or  finer.  There  was  also  an  upright 
handle  about  tcn  inches  long  set  firmly  in  the  upper  stone,  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  edge  ;  and  thus  was  the  whole  machine  fitted  for  work.  The 
com  was  generally  dried  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  and  kept  constantly 
stirred  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  when  it  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
crispness  it  was  taken  out  to  be  ground.  Two  women  generaUy  worked  the 
quem,  one  sitting  facing  the  other,  the  quem  between  them,  and  each  in 
her  turn  taking  hold  of  the  handle,  turned  it  with  a  degree  of  velocity  much 
greater  than  you  would,  perhaps,  imaginc.  One  or  other  of  them  *  fed,*  as  it  was 
called ;  that  is,  put  the  corn  into  the  large  hole  (called  the  eye)  in  the  upper 
stone^  as  above  described.  The  feeding  required  some  dexterity  in  ayoidtng 
a  blow  of  the  handle  in  its  rotatory  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  drop  the 
com  into  the  eye  without  scattering  it.  The  process  of  shelling  was  neverTr 
performed,  but  the  corn  and  husk  were  ground  down  together^  so  that  thc=a 
meal  appearcd  at  first  very  dark  and  rough,  but  was  afterwards  sifted  *." 

thfse  awkward  inills,  8o  prejudicial  to  tlic  miller,  iirho  had  beeo  «t  the  expeme  of  otbcn.     In  1284,  ia  tbfl 
time  of  Alezander  III.,  it  was  proTided  that  <<Na  man  tall  pretume  to  grind  qoknt,  mmblock,  or  m.  - 
hand-mjlne,  except  he  be  compclied  by  storme,  oi  bc  in  lack  of  milla  quhilk  Mold«  grinde  tbc  mbmb  ;  a^^s 
in  this  case,  gif  a  man  grindcs  at  hand-mylncs,  lic  sali  gif  the  thrcUein  meunre  u  miltuie  ;  gif  anj  man  tm^^m 
traveins  this  our  proclamation,  hc  Ball  tyne  his  mill  pcrpetnallie." 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  similar  mills  were  formerly  in  general  nie  thronghont  Earope,  An«  and  Afir^^^ 
Dr.  Clarke  dcscribes  one  which  he  found  at  Cjprus ;  and  adds  that  it  was  **  comnon  also  in  lapliad  aa^^K  j 
all  parts  of  Palebtiiie,  and  was  still  foiind  in  all  corn  countries  whererude  and  aDdeat  enttooM  hat«  boI  Wi^bh 
liable  to  thosc  changes  introduced  by  refinement/'      '<  The  employment  of  grinding  with  thcae  mnia»**         Ar 
observes,  *'  is  confined  solcly  to  females  ;  and  the  practice  illustratet  the  Observation  of  cor  SaviooTt  ana^Bay 
to  this  cu»t<>m  in  his  prediction  conceming  the  Day  of  Jiidgment,  'Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  tha^afl: 
ihe  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.'  *'      When  he  Tisited  Paiestine,  b«  atoppod  at  a  vUhgi  ^w«v 
Jerusalem,  and  saw  the  quem  at  work.      '*  Tiooking  from  the  window  into  tbe  eonrt-yaid  btloagi^g  t»   *^ 
honse,  wo  beheld  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illaatiadBg  the  laji^g  af     «* 
Saviour  before  alliided  to.      They  were  preparing  flour  to  make  our  brrad,  aa  ia  alwayi  cuHnnwfy  \m    ^ 
countiy  when  »tran^rs  arriTc.     The  two  women,  seated  on  the  ground  oppotite  to  each  othcTi  held  btl«"**" 
them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  callc<I  qucms.     *     *     *     In  the  centre  of  the  nppcr  Mene  •■■  * 
civity  for  ponring  in   the  corn,  and  hy  the  «ide  of  this  an  upright  wooden  bandle  fer  moring  tbc  i 
the  o|»cratinn  began,  one  of  the  women  wiih  the  right  band  pushed  the  handle  to  the  y 
ngain  sent  it  to  her  eonipanion,  thus  comuiiinicatin^  a  rotatory  and  rtxj  r^id  motion  to  tbe  i 
left  hands  U'ing  all  thr  wliilc  employcd  in  supplying  fu-sh  com,  as  fast  as  tbe  braa  ai 
sidcB  of  tlie  ninchiue.*'     In  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Church  .Missionary  Soeiety,  (No.  86,  1837»)  m  \ 
«-n^ravlng  of  two  wimien   working  at  a  quem,  at  "  Nawurk  in  the  north-wcstem  parte  of  Induif  and  i 
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The  next  object  that  attracted  our  notice  was 
— the  modern  Substitute  for  the  ancient  "  mether." 
It  is  a  simple  rounded  cup,  with  a  single  handle, 
— such,  indeed,  as  arc  common  cnough  in  this 
country.  llxe  annexed  cut  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  from  a  mether  in  his  posscssion. 
The  mether  was  squarc  and  not  round,  wider  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom — and  to  drink  out  of  it 
was  no  easy  task. 

There  was  also  a  primitive  gridiron  to  "  broil 
the  red  herrings,"  made  of  a  piece  of  twisted  iron. 
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the  wooden  drinking-cup 


'Vii.^^*" 


heath  in  spring,  denoted  that  the  family  belonged 


and  a  candlestick,  equally 
rüde,  formed  out  of  an 
iron  tubc  insertcd  in  a 
8mall"8lab"ofoak.  The 
dresser  was  wellgamished 
with  plates  ;  there  were 
threc  or  four  three-legged 
stools  and  **  hosses,"  and 
at  cither  side  of  the  chim- 
ney  was  a  stone  seat ;  in 
the  chimney  there  were 
two  holes,  one  very  small 
to  place  the  tobacco- 
pipe  when  relinquished  ; 
another  larger,  for  the 
"  screeching-hot  tumb- 
1er  *'  of  old  times.  A 
saddle  hung  upon  a  peg  ; 
a  rüde  and  smoke-dried 
chimney  piece  was  gar- 
nished  with  plates ;  and 
a  waiting  wench  barc- 
footed  and  healthy  as  the 
to  tho  better  class  ;  there 


BotnhttT  pmidencj.**  The  drawint;  and  ilctcripUon  arv  bj  *'  Mn.  Famr,  the  «rifc  nf  one  of  the  miMioiianr«.** 
Both  eorrevfMmd  rxactlj  wilh  the  Iri»h  quem.  '*  The  mill,"  »he  mts,  •*  it  compo»r<J  f  ftwoflat  stooe«.  The 
Umrr  on«  i«  »Utionary,  tnd  hu  in  the  niiiKile  a  pivot  upon  which  the  npper  stone  turnt.  Thegrain  it  thrown 
ta  at  th«  hole  in  the  centre  nf  the  upper  ttnne,  and,  fiilling  hetveen  the  two  »tone«,  i«  redureil  to  powtler  by 
the  artioo  of  ibe  upper  upon  the  lotrer  ttone.  The  Upper  stone  ts  tnmed  by  means  of  a  stick  fiird  into  it.  If 
the  mill  be  larfe,  two,  thrre,  or  four  wnmen,  holding  the  same  stick,  tum  the  stone.** 

vol..    III.  q    Q 
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was  a  pair  üf  oddly-shaped  tongs  to  place  the  turf  on  the  fire,  a  ckurn.  a  rihtr 
to  hang  clothes  upon,  a  salt-box,  a  trough  for  the  pig,  who  though  di»miril«d  in 
bis  own  house  was  an  occasional  visitor — aller  dinner  ;  the  iron  pol,  of  cur», 
and  tlie  crook  fastencd  up  the  chimney,  to  hang  the  pot  upon  ;  and  thert 
werc   two   wheels — the   wheel   for  wool  and   the  wheel  for   flax.      Of  uir 

latter  we  have  given  an  enjrraT. 
ing;  the  former,  although  fimi- 
liar  to  mo^t  readers.  will  l-ar 
copying  also,  for  it  is  alway*  foucd 
in  Irish  cottagos,  where  ihc  in- 
niates  make  their  own  comf»rt* 
This  cottage,  then,  may  lio  taktn 
iis  a  model  of  the  l>ottcr  cli**. 
both  in  ils  exterior  and  intcri'^r 
"  accommodations.**  The  ri>of  w»> 
sound;  the  Windows  werc  i^holf. 
and,  as  we  have  said,  openrd  iLd 
bliut ;  the  stagnant  pool  wa^  at  t 
rcspoctablc  di>lanco ;  the  pig  bad  bis  separate  apartment ;  and  therc  wi*  i 
stable  for  tbc  cow  and  borse.  Tlie  arrangements  here  w^re  totally  indcpendent 
of  any  Landlord's  cncouragoment  or  agent's  survey  ;  yet  how  rarely  do  we 
meet  tbc  boiiscs  of  *•  sniig  farmers  "  so  provided  witb  comforts ! 

It  will  hv  well  to  inquire  if  tbe  great  and  crying,  and  alniost  gcneral  ctü. 
is  incapable  of  extensive  rcnicdy,  and  wbether  proper  means  have  bcen 
adopted  for  its  renioval.  Tbc  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  usually  lefi  out  rf 
considiration  in  bis  rent ;  bc  pays  so  mucb  per  annum  for  bis  '•  bit  of  lind.*' 
and  tbe  bovcl  is  "  tbrown  in."  Viider  existing  ciicumstances  it  niay  wc U  bf 
so,  for  tbe  ordinary  cost  of  Mich  a  building  is  often  under  thirty  Shillings,  ud 
seldoni  above  tbree  poiinds.  It  sbould  be  well  constructed,  and  charged  for 
Tbat  wbicb  is  given  for  notbing  is  generally  considered  of  no  valuc;  w. 
better  still,  lie  sbould  be  assishd  to  build  it  himself  *.  When  leascs  arc  midf. 
tbere  sbould  be,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  estate  at  Glenfin,  clauses  introduced  for 

*  '*  lU'  i(  nniiMiilK'ic«!  tii:it  tlic  {Miur  iitaii  Imilt!«  clunptr  Oiuii  tlicricli,  antl  thr  \nHtf  min  (a«»  for  »^1 «  i^ 
«tid.  Kvrr>  o)x-nitiii|i  ^^],'u]t  In  laii  {H-ifoiiit  liiiiiM-lf  otiu'Kt  to  Ik-  Icft  to  liini— lic  cui  4\s  foxitnUtii««.  ^arr 
•»toinH,  biirij  liiiif,  allen«!  thi*  ujat4iiiii.  Tlic  |'r<i{irictnr  oM^'lit  to  siItjocc  all  nionrtf  rv<(]uiir«l  for  urairm' 
w-rk,  tnin*|Hirt  of  nia'cii.tlfi,  |iiin-|iuv  of  tiiiiWr,  \r.,  riiat):ini;  o-»  a  rrnl  for  llic  liouir  ihr  in'.rml  fl  A? 
iiKiiiey  thi;o  ailvuiiciti  ^  nr  rliar^'ii)^  liii*  latr  i>f  iiiiirr^t  for  llit*  thnr  fint  }ran,  and  bindinj:  thr  Icnftsi  b  ^« 
Int'k  llu-  {iiiiiriiul  Ji_\  «.i*\  iintJiiu-iitN  ufur  lln-  thiul  jcar."  •  •  •  •«  l'pt.u  thr  avrrapr,  fi«r  |kiaif Jt  ■■«  W 
t-<Mi«i,|(r(>il  A  »litUctut  a«si«t4iur  l'or  tlic  pn)]irictAi  tu  pivc  towarl«  tbc  builJiD|^  of  carh  koatr.'*— <^«|ivi 
./#Ari  l*Ut  Kinurtiii 
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their  gradual  improYcment ;  and  abovc  all  things  the  peasant  should  be  taught 
to  trani  comforts^  to  consider  that  such,  and  not  mere  necessaries  to  sustain 
cxistcnce,  are  the  rewards  of  labour.  The  present  time  is  cspecially  auspi- 
cious  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things  ;  the  Irish  people  are  now 
univcrsally  »ober ;  a  few  years  ago  their  habits  of  intemperance  formed  the 
great  barrier  to  bettering  their  condition.  This  has  been  entirely  removed. 
The  moneys  squandered  upon  drink  may  now  be  expended  in  procuring 
sources  of  domestic  cnjoyment ;  and  when  the  people  have  leamed  the  value 
of  humblc  luxiiries,  thcy  will  soon  be  brought  to  look  upon  themas  necessaries  *. 

It  would  be  apart  from  our  purpose  to  detail  the  several  projects  that  have 
been  suggested,  and  plans  that  have  been  drawn,  for  the  erection  of  decent 
cottages,  in  Heu  of  the  wretched  hovels  that  now  exist.  They  may  be  easily 
procured  by  thosc  who  require  them.  That  such  substitutions  are  practicable 
has  been  sufficiently  proved.  Wc  have  had  frcquent  occasion  to  show  that 
many  landlords  have  completely  succeeded  in  rooting  out  scemingly  inveterate 
habits  of  indifference  and  sloth ;  and  wc  have  more  than  once  pictured  Irish 
cottages,  as  neat,  orderly,  and  comfortable  as  the  best  cottages  of  England — 
such,  for  example,  as  those  on  the  estate  of  Grogan  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Johns- 
town  Castle,  county  of  Wexford ;  some  other  landlords  in  the  south,  and  many 
in  the  north.  To  effcct  this  change,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  time  and 
pcrseverance,  and,  above  all,  of  patience. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  injudicious  friends  are  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  ;  the  Observation  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  injudicious  "im- 
provers."  Much  cvil  has  arisen  to  Ireland  from  those  who,  with  every 
disposition  to  go  right  have  gone  wrong,  simply  bccause  they  have  lacked 
practical  knowledge,  and  have  been  unable  to  take  into  account  the  habits, 
feelings,  dispositions,  and  capabilities  of  those  they  have  desired  to  serve. 
Pcrsons  who  are  anxious  to  improve  othcrs  are  very  often  eager  to  force 
improvements  according  to  their  own  peculiar  views,  without  considering 
that  the  parties  to  be  benefited  have  been  instructed  and,  as  it  were,  moulded  into 
plans  and  Systems  altogether  differing  from  those  they  are  expected  at  once 

•  We  conf«»  Uiat  during  our  rcccnt  tour«  in  IreUnd,  we  h»Te  nol  bccn  able,  genenlly,  to  trace  anjr 
matrriAl  improTctncnt»  in  tbc  houic«  uf  the  pcmsantnr,  a»  ariiing  fmm  the  Urge  tumf  of  money  nved  from  the 
whiftkrT.»bop.  We  inquired  clotelj  and  continnallj  upon  the  mbjcct,  but  Mtitfactory  proofa  of  the  bene- 
ficial  working  of  ihc  nrwt)strin  were  not  to  be  had.  We  »peak,  howeTer,  of  theagricullural  dittricta  ;  in  the 
to«n«,  among  ibe  tmall  tbopkeeperi  and  artiiani,  we  were  told  ihcre  were  abundant  tokeni  of  a  cbange  for 
tbe  beticr,  and  certaiuly  "ragt"  are  infinitclj  leM  common  iban  they  u»ed  to  be.  It  ihould  be  remcmbercd, 
bowrrrr,  that  the  agricultural  labourcr  waa  leldom  an  babitual  dninkard ;  he  drauk  at  fairs,  waket«  and 
pattrmi — and  they  ocrurred  often  cnough — it  waa  in  the  townt  tbat  the  eril  wat  reTolting  and  appalling. 
Tbe  peamnt  trldom  had  money  to  apend  in  drink. 
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tu  adopc,  as  the  most  suitable  and  thc  best.*  It  is  not  alone  the  necessitics  of 
such,  that  must  be  duly  weighed.  When  a  sincere  wish  is  cnterUdned  to  do 
thtm  «enicc,  their  prejudices  must  be  looked  to  also.  But  thi»  principle 
will  bo  bcät  illu&trated  and  explained  by  an  anecdote,  which  may,  moreoTer, 
lighten  these  heai-y,  but  cssential,  dctails. 

An  English  lady,  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  married  an  Irish  gen- 
ticman,  possessed  of  a  good  property  in  bis  own  country,  went  over  to 
Ireland  with  her  hcad  füll  of  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the  improvemcnt  of  his 

*  Fn  fiiriiUliing  cotugc«,  but  little  sLould  be  giTcn  to  pcasants  to  takc  care  of  atfint ;  a  coupk  «f  cUn,  a 
table,  a  fcw  article«  of  crockcry,  and  at  few  wooden  Tcsfcls  as  potaible,  for  the  Utter  are   not  hcaltbj 
if  not  »rnipulou&ly  clcari,  wilh  a  comfortablc  bed,  a  tiib,  an  iron  pot,  a  griddle,  and  a  fcw  vcfj  mnplc 
arliclcs,  arv  qtiitc  cnough  to  begiu   with.      The   large,   round  piece  of  iron  callcd  %  ''griddle,"  plaecd 
upon  two  atoDcs  ovcr  tbc  6rc,  is  a  primitive  but  most  usefui   pierc   of  cottage  fumiture,  and  it  a  für 
introduclion  to  tlic  Icnowlcdgc  of  baking.      If  a  dcal  ehest  of  drawers  can  be  aubttitutcd  for  the  uniTenal 
and  unwicidjr  "  box,"  into  whicli  the  women  buddle  their  "  bita  of  elothct"  in  a  moat  ontidy  nuBer,  ae 
much  the  better;  it  it  a  grcat  pointgained,  a  dedded  ttcp  to  improTement in domettic  amDgcincnl.    A  «hed 
aiid  knitting-ncedlcs  of  cuurte,  and  if  you  licar  a  with  ezprettcd  for  **  a  tatte  of  a  hol  jutt  to  kccp  a  ikcw  «f 
thrcad  in  or  a  thiroblc  on  thc  bhelf  out  of  the  childrcn*a  way,'*  you  may  contider  younclf  fortunate,  and  leaw 
the  irihabitaiita  with  a  fnir  prospcct  that  the  tced  for  improvemcnt  it  town,  and  that  if  aickneia  or  «ant  efl 
cm|i1oyment  doct  not  takc  place,  thoiigh  therc  it  bot  little  in  tho  lowly  dwelling,  that  little  will  be  caied  übt 
still  you  mu6t  havc  pitifucc,  you  must  not  bccomc  wcaricd  of  wcll-duing,  you  muat  not  eipect  tbcn  to  fei^ 
at  once  thc  cxpciicncc  of  a  life  becautc  you  teil  thcm  they  have  beeu  alwayt  wrong  and  yoa  an  rigbt  ;  abo^v 
all,  you  must  not  lose  your  temper:  tho  moment  you  do  that,  Paddy  tect  and  teilet  hia  advantagc.     Uc  it 

w«)ndcrful  euin{iouiid  of  contradictions,  tliat  same  Paddy — timplo  at  a  dove  yct  running  be}ond  all  carth 

things.     "  And  w\iy  wouldirt  wv  bc  cunning  ?*'  exclaimed  a  ngged  mettcngcr  whom  we  accuacd  of  tbe  vi^« 
*•  Why  woul'iu't  WC  be  cunning  ?  isni  U  our  »trength  /" 

We  tay,  without  hcsitatiou,  that  in  aluiost  cvery  inttaucc  Wherc  thc  Irith  pcatant  hat  bccB  ja 
ujuiiagcd,  thc  ix>ward  hat  bccn  ample  ;  but  though  hc  doet  thingt  in  a  hurry  himtelf,  he  will  not  be  hn 
to  do  thcm.  IIo  it  peculiar — more  differing  from  thc  Kngliah  than  from  any  other  nation — Che  chiM  of  pore 
and  yet  of  a  chcerful  »piiit — gratcful  for  gcnerosity,  which  hc  feclt  and  undcrttandt,  nthcr  tbaa  fer  jatl 
with  which  hc  is  not  much  acquaiutcd,  but  belicvet  it  belongt  to  the  law,  aod  it  thcrefbre  bard  to  gel 
Thcre  i-.  no  country  so  likcly  tu  ovcrturu  all  Utopian  tchemet  of  improvement,  or  to  likelj  to  "bothcr" 
with  wit,  blanicy,  and  obstinate  adhercnce  to  old    customt ;  but  if  you  work  tlowlj  yon  will  | 

We  IhHcvc  WC  huve  alrcady  inveighed  against  tho  long  coatt  wom  by  the  Iiith  pcnnata,  but  i 
havc  failcd  to  niakc  him  belicvc  that  so  hcavy  a  coat  is  rcally  an  inconvcniencc  to  a  woriung-man«  ih^'S  k 
(ould  bc  morc  comfoitably  dresscd  at  Icss  cxpense,  we  gained  ourpoint  by  proving  that  thetaila  of  kii coHb^mr 
would  makc  a  rapital  jnckct  for  hiscoat-lcss  son ;  this  at  once  dccidcd  him  againtthia  oldhabit— tlwlriila^B" 
ifc  al  ways  niuuagcd  if  you  touch  his  fcelings.  It  is  impostibl«  to  inveigh  too  ttrongly  againtt  tlic  ine  ef  any  «ft*f 
in  cottugü  cconomy  that  does  not  rcquire  washing.  Woollent,  if  not  tcnipuloutly  clean,  aie  pravtAÄall} 
unhcallhy  ;  tlius,  thc  woollcn  cloak  not  ouly  covcrt  all  rcntt  and  rendcn  the  women  ttill  l 
their  umlcr  rlotlies,  but  it  carrics  infcctiou  in  its  foldt ;  and  wc  liave  known  medical  mena 
has  U-cn  frequcntly  carricd  from  one  village  to  another  in  a  borrowcd  cloak. 

Thc  nystcm  of  cvcry  countr)--8clioül  must  be  dcfcctive  that  doct  not  detote  eonridcimUe  care  to  I  _ 

girls  nccdlcwork  of  the  moi\*  common  and  utcful  kiudt,  and,  whcic  it  it  poitible,  honaeboU  wotk.     Ob*  ^ 
the  gnat  wants  of  Iicland  is  thc  want  of  good  fcmale  tervautt.     If  girlt  an  utefuUj  oecnpicd  at  tke  KaÖ*^* 
Hihotilti,  propcrly  [vaid,  and  wcU-treatcd — that  is,trcatcd  in  thc  taue  manncr,  contidering  the  cspenMt  ^  *** 
two  coinitrics,  that  thcy  arc  in  Knglaud — in  a  vcry  fcw  yeart  all  groundt  of  eomplaint  will  be  leaevcA* 
\^  griath  to  bc  rrgrcttcd  that  the  iuttructiuu  of  fcmalct  in  nocdle-work  funni  io  Utile  a  pait  ef  1 
F.4lui'.ttiou. 
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tenantry  in  cducation,  cleanliness,  industry^  and  every  comfort;  her  husband 
ass^ured  her  she  might  **  work  away  tili  she  was  tired,  at  what  she  pleased,  so 
shc  did  not  worry  him."  She  formed  a  Utopia  of  bis  demesne  ;  very  pretty, 
very  nice,  and  very  admirable  it  was — in  theory : — ^"  Come  and  see  me," 
ehe  exclaimedy  in  reply  to  a  shake  of  the  head  at  the  *^  neat  bouses^  flower- 
gardens,  and  well  conducted  peasantry,"  sbe  talked  of  as  to  be  crcated  in  six 
months,  out  of  the  wild  village  we  may  call  "  Ballindob" — "  Come  and  see 
mc  in  a  year  at  all  events ;  and  tben  doubt  if  you  can." 

Our  kind  friend,  in  a  month  after  her  arrival,  wrote  to  us  thät  she  was 
charmed  yvith  the  pcople.  Such  an  account  as  she  gave  of  their  reception — 
such  bonfircs  blazed — such  shouts  rent  the  air — such  hundreds  bade  them 
welcome — such  a  warm-hearted  country  shc  had  never  expected  to  see ! 

Well,  she  began  badly ;  her  ftclings  wcre  so  outraged  by  the  misery  she 
witncssed,  that  she  gave  in  charity  what  she  ought  to  have  paid  for  labour; 
she  had  no  idca  of  teaching  the  peasant  to  value  bis  timc,  by  paying  a  fair 
rerauncration  for  it  This  was  her  first  falsc  step,  and  when  she  sought  to 
retrieve  it,  she  was  assailed  with, — "  Ah,  lady  dear,  sure  it  isn't  forgetting 
me  that  you  gave  to  so  oßen,  you^d  be  /'** — "  Oh  then  sure  it's  not  hard  in  yer 
heart  ye'd  be  getting ;  sure  there's  no  strcngth  left  in  my  bones  for  work. 
And  Tm  onc  of  the  very  first  yer  beautiful  ladyship  oiu/ht  to  look  to,  for 
don't  I  send  my  childre  every  one  of  them  to  yer  honor's  school  to  oblige  ye, 
in  the  teeth  of  those  that  say  it's  from  the  ould  ways  ye'd  be  taking  them  ; 
sure  wt  stood  up/or  ye  evcr  since  ye  set  foot  in  the  counthry. " 

Dtspite  all  her  exertions,  and  all  her  expenditure,  the  gates  were  beset 
by  paupcrs.  She  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  "  systemize  "  so  as  to  devise 
empIo3rment,  even  for  the  poor  on  her  husband's  estate.  She  was  carried  away 
by  htT  feelings  :  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  givty  and  her  mind  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  carry  her  much  beyond  the  present  So  she  submitted  quietly 
enough  to  be  hunted  down  by  beggars,  and  did  not  hear  what  those  who 
really  worked  had  frequently  observed,  **  that  it  was  as  good  to  be  idle,  as  to 

work  for  Mrs.  ,  for  she  paid  the  one  as  much  as  the  other."    She  built 

cif;ht  **  such  pretty  coltages"  with  a  porch  and  four  rooms,  and  a  back-door, 
and  a  piggcry,  and  nailed  juvenile  honeysuckles  up  the  walls,  and  sowed 
with  her  own  fair  hands  mignionette  in  the  borders  of  a  little  railed-in  front 
garden  ;  and  the  persons,  (and  she  chose  the  best),  whom  she  put  in  these 
cottages — built  on  an  approved  English  model — had  never  been  off  the  clay- 
ßoor  of  a  one-roomed  cabin,  until,  at  once^  she  placed  them  in  this  (to  them 
uncomfortablo)  paradise.  They  were  cheerful,  grateful,  honest  creatures, 
but  her  wishcs  could  not  buddenly  transform  the  uulearned  iuto  the  leamed. 
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It  was  iu  vain  thc  fricnds  who  undcrstood  the  charactcr  of  thc  peoplc  assurcd 
her  that  improvemcnt — the  evidence  of  cducation — must  progress,  not  leap, 
to  a  conclusion — that  womcn,  who  had  never  troddcn  upon  a  boarded  floor, 
could  not  bc  inimcdiatcly  cxpcctcd  to  kcep  it  clean,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  such  a  hixury  was  onc  composcd  of  beaten  Urne,  sand  and  earth ;    that 
whilc   thcy  would    apprcciate  the    comfort    of  a    two-roomed    house,   four 
roonis  would  bc  bcyond  thcir  powers  of  management ;   that  the  culture  of 
simple  vcgctablcs  should  prccedc  thc  care  of  flowers ;    that  morc  time  and 
more  means,  would  be  rcquired  to  keep  it,  as  the  lady  desired  it  should  be 
kept,  than  an  Irish  cottcr  could  possibly  bestow :    that  in  fact   a   peasant'» 
dwell mg  should  bc  of  no  more  than  two  principal  rooms,  at  ßrsi,  built  upon 
a  plan  which    admittcd  of  additions   as  thcy  were  rcquired ;  and  that  onc 
addition  madc  at   the   Suggestion,  or  by  the   band   of  the   humble   tenant 
himsclf,  is  worth  half  a    score   of  those  performed  by  the  landlord.     All 
these   protests   were  useless;    the  lady  had    made  up  her   mind    to   tum, 
as    it  were,    a    potato-pit   into    a  pinery.      She    filled   her    cottages    with 
willing  tenants;  who  promised,  and  at  the  time  inteftded,  to  do  every  thing 
*  her  honour"  desired,  though  thcy  did  not  undcrstand  one-fourth  of  her 
Instructions  ;  and  having  been  abscnt  in  England  about  four  months,  early  on 
the  morning  aftcr  her  return,  she  went  to  visit  her  tenants^  füll   of  hop« 
and   quite    prepared  for   the    anticipatcd   blessings   of   grateful    hearts   in 
comfortable  houscs.     Tlie  first  she  entered  was  pretty  well  outside ;  to  bc 
sure  one  of  Mogue  Colfcr's  stockings  was  thrust  into  the  window,  where 
onc  of  the  pancs  had  been  broken  out ;  and  a  very  audible  battle  was  going 
forward  within,  betwecn  Ally,  Mogue's  wifc,  and  the  pig,  who  having  enjoved 
the  frccdom  of  the  dwclling  during  the  absencc  of  the  lady,  did  not  sce  why 
hc  should  all  at  once  rcsign  it. 

**  Yer  honour's  welcome,  kindly  welcome,  my  lady.  Hourish  out,  ye 
dirty  baste,  saving  yer  presence,  ma'am,  thc  pig  that  got  in  it  in  spite  of  mc, 
and  wants  thc  run  of  thc  house,  which  he  was  used  to  ;  oh,  murder,  if  it  i»'* 
under  thc  bcd  lie's  gctting,  at  the  potatoes — oh,  my  grief ! " 

**  And  wliy  do  you  kecp  your  potatoes  under  the  bed,"  said  poor  Mrs. — '• 
looking  about  in  vain  for  a  seat  to  sit  on. 

"  Sure  yer  lionour  forbid  us  to  keep  them  in  the  kitchen,  so  we  put  *ci* 
under  thc  bcd  in  the  littlc  room  to  plaze  yer  ladyship,  where  you  wonU^  * 
sce  them  only  for  the  pig,  bad  cess  to  hiui  for  turning  them  out."  Thc  U^S 
s^i^'hcd — "  I  wished  you  to  kecp  them  in  the  house  provided  for  them." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  is  it  outside?  the  potatoes  !  sure  it's  bit  by  ihe  frost  tbc>'** 
\)c.     Molly,  takc  the  iron  pot  off  the  chair  and  wipe  it  down  for  her  ladyiWp- 
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"  And  why  was  it  on  the  chair  ? "  inquired  Mrs. ;  "  why  that  is  the 

grcat  thing  you  boil  your  potatocs  in." 

"  Thruc  for  ye ;  see  that  now,  how  her  darling  ladyship  knew  that ! — it 
was  Mogue's  shirt,  and  my  own  bits  of  rage,  and  the  childre's,  I  was  washing, 
to  go  clean  and  daccnt  before  ycr  ladyship." 

**  And  wherc's  your  nicc  little  washing-tub  ?" 

"  Is  it  the  tub  ?     Oh  be  dad  Pd  be  sorry  to  put  a  present  of  yer  ladyship's 
to  such  a  dir  ff/  use^ 
**  But  where  is  it?" 

"  Why  thcn,  it's  God's  truth  TU  teil  yc  meelady,"  said  Ally,  taking  up  the 

Corner  of  her  apron  that  she  might  havc  somcthing  to  fidgct  with  while  shc 

spoke,  "  the  little  girl  Icft  it  outside,  and  the  sun  (whenevcr  it  does  shine  it's 

to  take  the  shine  out  of  us)  the  sun  plasc  yer  honour  split  it  into  smitherecns." 

*'  And  where  are  the  smithe — what  you  call  them .'" 

"Ah  then,  sure,"  she  said,  **  lifting  up  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her 
cyes.  **  Ah  thcn,  sure,  it's  Mogue  that  said  don't  be  vexing  her  honour  with 
the  sight  of  the  staves,  but  put  them  out  of  her  sight  ;  and  so  we  did,  plaze 
yer  honour — we  burnt  them ! " 

"  And  now  through  your  own  carelessness  you  have  nothing  to  wash  your 
clothes  in  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady,  thank  yc  kindly,  we  have  ;  we  don't  want  anything 
that  way  :  we've  what  we're  used  to,  and  what's  uscd  to  it,  phise  yer  honour 
— the  iron  pot,  ma'am,  always  handy,  and  without  any  trouble." 

ITie  lady  seeing  the  litter  and  dirt  and  carelessness  in  the  cottage  where 
she  had  expected  so  much  that  was  clean  and  comfortable — annoyed  by  the 
woman's  readiness  as  much  as  her  untidincss — and  pained  at  the  blight  of 
her  first  hope,  turned  to  leave  the  dwelling  without  sajnng  a  word  ;  but  with 
so  much  evident  disgust  th.it  the  quick  feelings  of  the  Irishwoman  were 
wounded  ;  rushing  forward  with  all  her  national  energy,  she  feil  upon  her 
knees  before  her. 

"  Ah  then,  sure,  it's  not  going  out  of  the  place  angry,  that  your  honour 
would  be  ?  I  see  it  in  ye,  my  lady,  about  the  tub,  and  the  jK)tatoes,  and  the 
pig — Och,  murder,  sure  I'd  lay  my  hands  under  the  soles  of  yer  feet  any 
day,  and  travel  the  country  all  hours  of  the  night  to  serve  yer  ladyship,  and 
fear  neither  wind  nor  rain  for  yer  honour  ;  andgood  right  there's  for  it ;  it  was 
you  that  took  me  and  minc  from  the  height  of  miserj-,  and  settled  us  here 
where  to  be  sure  we  might  be  like  queens  and  kings  of  the  earth,  if  we  could 
only  plase  yer  ladyship,  and  hadn't  so  much  to  do,  taking  care  of  tlie  convan- 
yancie$  yer  goodneu  gave  us,     Sure  we  do  our  best,  according  to  our  under- 
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Standings,  and  will  get  more  into  the  way  of  it,  afther  a  whilc.  Sure  my 
heart*8  Splitting  at  this  vcry  minutc  into  two  halves  striving  to  plasc  yer 
honour  and  do  everything  to  plase  ye;  and  yer  ladyship  not  plased 
afterall!" 

The  lady  was  touchcd  at  first  by  the  quaintness  and  tendemess  of  poor 
AUy,  for  she  was  neithcr  heartless  nor  capricious,  but  her  sense  of  justice 
revolted  against  the  idea  of  the  woman  supposing  she  wished  her  to  serve  her 
when  she  wanted  her  to  serve  herseif;  she  rcplied  that  she  was  only  anxious 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people  for  thcir  own  sakes — and  that  it  was  very 
provoking  to  havc  what  had  been  done  destroyed  by  wilful  neglect. 

"  I  ax  yer  honoiir's  pardon,"  answered  the  cotter*8  wife ;    "  but  it's  holy 
truth  I'm  telling — I've  no  toilfid  neglect  to  answer  yer  honour  for — on  the 
conthrary," — and  she  burst  into  tears  ;  "  I  Ve  no  pace  night  or  day  striving  to 
keep  things  the  way  you'd  like,  and  to  remember  the  uses  of  the  things  you^ 
gave  US  for  convayniance ;  and  if  yer  ladyship  had  just  given  us  the  half  oC 
them  we'd  have  more  understanding ;  only  the  iron  pot  yer  honour*s  lookin^ii 
at^  it's  handy  as  I  touldjc  for  everything ;  so  that  barring  the  tub  that  weiL^^ 
to  pieccs  with  the  druth,  everything  eise  is  spick  and  span  new  to  show  yte — 
honour — all  put  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  childre,  on  the  loft,  my  lady,  an^^ 
that's  the  reason  there's  nothing  on  the  shelves.    God  knows,  ma'am,  while  yr^  n 
weren't  in  it,  it's  half-starvcd  we  war  between  the  seasons ;  the  old  potato^ei 
going  out  and  the  new  ones  not  in ;  and  yet  the  Lord  he  knows  I  kep* 
bits  of  curosities  yer  honour  gave  us  for  convayniance,  safe,  and  wonld 
rathcr  than  part  them." 

Mrs.  was  too  much  disappointed  to  appreciate  fuUy  this 

mixture  of  right  fecling  and  old  habits.     She  never  dreamed  of  Uamiflf 
herseif  for  expecting  a  poor  uninstructed  woman,  whose  cabin  six  montli 
before  had  containcd  the  obnoxious  iron  pot,  a  ehest,  two  stools  and  a  bosa»  a 
broken  dresser,  a  couple  of  noggins,  a  kish  and  potato  basket,  a  bed,  a  cnciid 
looking-glass,  some  remnants  of  plates  and  pitchers,  and  aportraitof  asabtia 
a  black  frame,  to  remember  the  names,  much  less  the  uses,  of  all  the  thingt  n 
a  well-fumished  cottage,  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  to  undo  the 
habits  of  thirty  years  in  four  months.     So  she  tumed  to  the  next — thii  was 
worsc.     She  was  obligcd  to  step  across  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  to  get  bto  tos 
door. 

"  It  's  the  ducks,  my  lady,"  said  a  round-faced,  placid  woman,  ^^ 
evinced  habitual  industry  by  keeping  on  at  her  knitting  with  gpreat  npWiV 
while  she  curteied  and  spoke  ;  "  it  's  the  ducks,  ma'am,  that  yer  lionoQr  wi»  * 
good  as  to  give  mc,  and  I'm  sure  you  '11  be  plased  to  see  how'I  've  sig**** 
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aa  rcarcd  seven  young  ones ;  and  they  *d  go  blind  for  want  of  a  sup  of  water 
and—" 

"  But  surely  one  of  your  boys  could  drive  them  to  the  pond  ?" 
'*  Bcdad,  he  could,  ma'am,  and  would  ax  no  better  divarshun  ;  but  what 
call  for  the  bother  of  that,  when  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  scrape  out  a  bit  there, 
and  have  the  little  craythurs  safe  under  our  cyes  ?  I  said  yer  ladyship  would 
be  delightcd  to  see  how  they  throve."  This  interview  sadly  disappointed  both 
partics ;  the  poor  woman  really  deserved  praise  for  her  industrious  habits. 
She  was  greatly  improved,  but  her  patroness  was  so  disgusted  with  the  mud 
pool  where  she  had  planted  a  woodbine,  that  she  left  that  poor  woman  also  in 
tears. 

One  virago,  when  "  her  ladyship  "  found  just  fault,  not  only  with  the  care- 
lessness  but  the  wanton  destruction  of  her  cottage,  where  the  floor  had 
bcen  actually  lowered  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  flail,  so  as  to  enable  the 
grain  to  be  thrashed  in  the  kitchen,  upbraided  her  with  her  having  been  the 
cause  ofher  "  catching  her  death  oi  could  for  tcant  ofthe  smoke  ;"  and  to 
remedy  tliis  she  had  placed  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  had  blocked 
up  the  back  door,  because  none  but  an  informer  would  come  in  at  it."  This 
was  a  solitary  instance  of  ingratitude — all  the  rest  were  eager  to  please  ;  but 
the  veil  had  been  rudely  torn  from  the  lady's  eyes.  It  was  a  damp  October 
moming,  and  this  added  to  the  neglected  look  of  the  dwellings,  which  four 
short,  short  months  before  had  been  fit  to  illustrate  a  page  on  rural  beauty. 
The  people  lost  interest  in  her  eyes,  though  they  were  exactly  the  same 
people  who  had  at  first  excited  it.  The  truth  was,  the  lady  lacked  the 
three  grand  requisites  for  those  who  seek  to  improve  Ireland.  The  first 
is  patience ;  the  second  is  patience  ;  the  third  is  patience.  The  people 
were  not  incapable  of  improvement ;  with  the  exception  of  the  virago, 
they  were  all  willing  to  learn,  and  teere  learning ;  but  the  System  they  were 
taught  upon  was  wrong — as  though  you  put  a  book  into  a  child's  band,  and 

bade  it  read  before  it  knew  its  letters !    But,  like  many  others,  Mrs.  

lacked  patience,  and,  alas  !  abandonedthe  countrf/ ! 
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however,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  soon  afterwards  re-erected ;  again 
it  underwent  a  similai-  fate  in  1415 ;  but  during  the  following  year  a  bull 
was  issued  granting  indulgences  to  all  who  contributed  to  its  restoration  ;  it 
was  speedily  rebuilt ;  and  from  this  era  we  are  to  date  the  foundation  of  the 
present  structure.  The  remains  of  this  edifice  attest  its  former  splendour. 
"  The  steeple  or  dorne  is  still  entire,  supported  upon  a  carved  arch  or  cupola^ 
the  inside  of  which  is  also  carved ;  adjoining  this  are  three  sides  of  a  square 
of  beautifully  carved  little  arches,  of  about  four  feet  in  height,  which  seem  to 
have  been  anciently  separated  from  each  other,  and  probably  formed  cells  for 
confession  and  penance.  Almost  all  the  little  pillars  are  differently  orna- 
mented,  and  one  in  particular  is  very  unlike  the  rest,  having  a  human  head 
cut  on  the  inside  of  the  arch.  There  are  several  vaults  throughout  the  ruins, 
containing  the  remains  of  skuUs,  bones,  and  coffins.  The  abbey  and  yard 
are  still  used  as  a  burying-place." 

The  county  of  Sligo  is  rieh  in  the  picturesque ;  it  abounds  in  wild  moun- 
tains,  surrounding  fertile  fields ;  and  though  not  much  irrigated  by  rivers,  it 
iß  fiill  of  lakes.  Its  scenery  and  character,  however,  so  nearly  resemble  that 
of  the  adjoining  county  of  Mayo — a  county  with  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  and  which  offers  far  strenger  temptations  to  the  tourist — that  we 
pass  over  Sligo,  designing  to  describe  at  length  its  more  primitive,  interesting, 
and  attraclive  neighbour,  which  supplies  us  with  nearly  the  same  prominent 
features,  in  addition  to  matters  that  demand  more  minute  comment. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  permit  us  here  to  illustrate  Irish  character,  by 
bringing  out  some  of  its  darker  shadows.  The  outline  of  the  following  story 
was  supplied  to  us  by  a  friend  by  whom  we  were  accompanied  on  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  wildest  districts  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county ;  as 
wild  and  savage  a  looking  district,  indeed,  as  may  be  found  in  all  Ireland. 
We  had  been  conversing  upon  topics  connected  with  the  illicit  trade  in 
whiskey  formerly  conducted  to  such  an  immense  extent,  and  which  for  centu- 
ries  formed  the  great  barrier  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

Far  away  in  the  mountains,  and  of  a  wild  and  lawless  race,  dwelt  a  family 
who,  without  any  visible  employment,  lived  better  than  the  industrious 
dwellers  in  the  glens  who  laboured  to  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground  for 
their  daily  food.  When  the  exciteable  nature  of  an  Irishman  is  taken  into 
account — when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  time  of  dearth  and  famine  he  is 
frequently  turned  adrift  to  starve,  the  only  wonder,  to  the  unprejudiced,  will 
be  that  he  does  so  little  mischief.  "  Hill  Murphy,"  as  he  was  called,  never 
wanted  food  or  clothes ;  he  was  rüde,  but  not  ragged ;  wild,  careless,  and  of 
an  uncouth  andferocious  aspect — a  tall  man,  of  gigantic  proportions ;  and  when 
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the  c]iildren  who  resided  in  a  little  straggling  village  at  the  foot  of  the  duin 
of  moimtains  \frhcre  he  was  known  to  prowl,  heard  the  sharp,  sudden  repoit 
of  a  gun,  or  if  a  huge  mass  of  stone  came  crashing  down  a  precipice,  thej 
would  crowd  aiul  whisper  together,  saving  that  "Hill  Murphy"  was  athii 
cid  ways.  Wliat  those  "'  old  ways"  were,  could  hardly  be  matter  of  conjectnre; 
and  yet,  thougli  ibrmerly  there  were  fow  "natural-native"  Irishmen  who 
would  have  he&itatod  to  "  cheat  the  law,"  and  none  who  considered  illicit  diftil- 
lation  as  a  crime.  Hill  Murphy  had,  in  addition  to  his  blots  of  character, 
a  ycry  un-Irish  propensity  of  keeping  his  affairs  to  himself :  thia  reserred 
disposition  made  him  more  foes  than  his  cvil  reputation. 

Few  of  the  glensmen  mounted  so  high  as  Hill  Murphy*s  hoiue ;  but  thoie 
who  did  described  him  as  living  in  a  long  straggling  dwelling,  built  of  stone 
and  shingle,  smelling  of  potteen, — having  a  numerous  progeny  of  sons,  and  one 
daughter,  of  singular  beauty,  but  of  weak  intellect,  who  would  sit  arrangiag 

her  hair  and  smiling  at  her  shadow  in  a  tob 
of  water  all  day  long  ;  thia  natural  lookiiig- 
glass  being  the  only  looking-glass  that  lud 
found  its  way  to  her  mountain-home. 

Violent,  and  rüde,  and  brutal  in  his  Toke 
and  bearing  as  Hill  Murphy  was,  he  wm 
much  attached  to  this  child ;  nor  was  Ui 
attachment  diminished  by  her  drooping  grs* 
dually  into  ill  health.     After  aome  parrriog 
with  the  disease,  he  resolved  to  abandon  bii 
sheeling  to  his  sons  for  a  time,  andtzyto 
conquer  "the  sickness  "  that  had  "come  over"  her,by  deacending  into  the 
Valley.     Mounting  her  on  one  of  the  sure-footed  horses  of  the  district,  be 
descended  the  mountain  with  her,  taking  their  way  to  a  holy  well  some  mile» 
distant,  which   cnjoyed  the    reputation   of  curing  all    manner  of  diseisei 
Hill  Murphy  and   his  child  progresscd  slowly,  and  the   man*8  wild  oi 
rcckless  habits  were  so  well  known  to  many  of  the  pilgrims  who  souglittke 
'*  healing  waters  "  from  the  same  cause,  that  they  whispered  as  he  approsche4 
and  were  astonished  at  his  zeal  in  performing  the  yarious  acte  of  deTod* 
which  the  poor  girl  was  unable  to  go  through  for  herseif.     In  the  »«•» 
time,  his   sons,   freed  from   a  brutality  to  which   they  had  crouched  fa 
mercy,  frequently,  in  vain,  exulted  and  revellcd  in  their  new-found  libertj» 
which  the  cldcst  immediately  asserted  by  marrying  a  young  virago,  who* 
sole  womanly  fccling  had  becn  a  love  for  young  Phade.      She  had  firc  or«* 
hrothers,  wild  mountain  boys,  whose  occupations  varied  aecording  to  4* 
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seasons.  Sometimes  they  stole  sheep  ;  sometimes  they  poached  upon  the  only 
preserved  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  is  to  say,  within  a  circlc  of  twenty 
miles ;  sometimes  they  assisted  the  Murphys  in  disposing  of  their  whiskey ; 
mnd  at  all  times  they  helped  to  make  and  drink  it ;  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
bear  a  hand  in  the  navigation  of  midnight  boats,  or,  as  swom  Ribandmen, 
to  do  any  act  that  might  be  dictated  by  their  **  Lodge."  The  old  man  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat  these  boys  as  harshly  and  capriciously  as  his  own 
children,  at  the  same  time  that  he  imagined  he  was  showing  them  all  possible 
kindness.  Like  tyrants  generally,  he  had  not  imagined  that  his  power  was 
on  the  wane  ;  indeed,  had  he  been  at  home,  he  was  so  vigilant,  and  the  only 
creature  who  rcally  loved  him,  his  daughter,  though  inert  and  weak-minded 
on  many  points,  was  so  exceedingly  clear-sightcd  and  "  sharp "  on  others, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  plan  could  liave  been  earried  into  effect,  tending 
to  shear  him  of  his  strength.  So  completely  did  the  mountain  dwelling  of  the 
distillers  command  the  country,  that  they  hardly  took  the  trouble  of  concealing 
the  implements  of  their  calling.  Any  ragged  urchin  of  the  distriet  would 
«et  as  a  picket  to  warn  them  of  danger ;  and  they  trusted  for  security  to 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  fastness,  and  the  peril  that  would  ariic  to 
any  who  entered  upon  it,  ^nthout  doing  so  "  according  to  knowledge/' 

Often  had  Hill  Murphy  been  out  on  an  expedition  that  occupied  him  two 


or  three  day»,  his  wife  mounting  guard  on  **  the  dew."     She  would  sit  near 
an  old,  half-withered  tree,  whose  very  roots  had  been  bared  by  the  wild  winds 
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that  rattled  through  the  defiles,  her  babe  at  her  breast,  her  firelock  ready  to 
her  band,  while  her  eider  sons,  sharp  and  quick -eyed,  watched  from  the  heights, 
and  the  cauldron  steamed  and  bubbled  beneath  its  rüde  shed.  What  had 
become  of  that  woman  was  a  mystery.  Her  husband  told  the  priest  (the  only 
one  who  dared  to  inquire  after  her)  that  she  had  run  away  from  him  ;  but  this 
was  not  likcly,  as  a  wailing  baby  was  in  the  cradle,  and  she  was  devoted  to 
her  childrcn  as  a  wolf  to  her  cubs.  So  much  for  the  past  of  Hill  Murphy'« 
life.  After  the  disappearance  of  bis  wife,  he  became  more  ferocious  than  ever, 
lavishing  no  kindness,  except  upon  bis  daughter — ^his  afiection  for  her  the  one 
white  spot  on  his  darkened  soul. 

"  Did  yc  ever  see  anything  likc  the  devotion  that's  come  to  Hill  Murphy?" 
whispered  one  voteen  to  another,  as  she  took  "  a  rest"  from  her  beads, 

"  Glory  be  to  the  saints  !  it's  wonderful,  and  to  see  how  he  Grosses  and 
sprinkles  that  poor  dead-and-alive  cratur  that  has  no  understanding  for  herself! 
Well,  the  blessed  Virgin  be  praised,  but  it's  grate  intirely  to  see  the  likes  of 
him  convarted." 

"  Whaap !  blessed  Saint  Bridget,  forgive  me  my  sins  V*  responded  the 
othcr,  "  but  it's  not  every  one,  Molly,  macrie,  that  thumps  their  breasts,  and 
cries  ^  Lord !  Lord !'  that's  converted ;  it  takes  a  dale,  astore,  to  make  a  fkaiot 
out  of  a  sinner,  especially  of  a  man-kind.  Father  Murray,  (and  he's  a 
fine  priest  intirely,  though  somehow  he's  not  in  the  church  now,  and  more 
goes  to  him  at  his  own  place  than  you'd  see  at  any  other  knee,  at  the  Cfariit- 
mas  or  Easter,) — he  said,  and  I  murningto  think  of  the  hard  penances  he  gare 
me,  for  only  a  trifle,  *  Ye'r  well  off  to  be  a  woman,'  he  says,  *  for  Vre  tmt 
times  the  load  of  sin  to  put  over  a  man  than  comes  to  the  share  of  any  womin. 
Ye'r  like  snow  to  soot,'  he  says,  *  so  hould  your  whisht,  the  time  will  go 
over  fast  enough,  if  the  weather  houlds  up,  and  you  pepper  away  at  ik^ 
prayers.' " 

"  My  tongue  's  wore  to  a  shred,  with  them  for  prayers,"  retorted  the  otber"^ 
crone,  bitterly,  as  she  again  dropped  on  her  knees,  '^  but  I'U  have  the  good  oflV 
it,  and  so  will  Hill  Murphy,  sure  he's  the  kind  father  anyhow.'* 

"  Heavy  and  many  must  be  his  prayers  before  they'll  coont  for  good,"  ^ 
muttered  her  comrade.  "  Heavy  and  loud — very  loud — ^to  stifle  the  cry  that  the  " 
carth  scnds  up  to  the  Heavcns,  day  and  night,  for  justice;  ay,  bäte  jer  breast, 
and  sign  the  cross, — ay,  yours  is  a  cross  that  will  bear  no  crown,  I  can  teil  jon 
that ;  you  don't  remember  me  ;  but  I  do  you :  the  bird  that  flies  and  the  hare 
that  luns  know  more  about  you  than  you'd  like  to  hear  them  teil;  but  no 
matter  ;  it's  a  poor  casc  to  see  me  bothering  and  bewildering  my  aenaei  with 
the  sins  of  other  pcople,  me  that  have  such  a  power  of  prayers  to  go  through 
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bcfore  night !" — theii  in  a  whining  tone,  **  Send  me  that  coal  to  light  my  pipe, 
good  man,— and  niay  yc  never  want  the  light  of  heaven — "  and  then,  strong 
in  tlie  deceit  of  »elf-righteousness,  the  poor  creature  foUowed  her  companion'8 
exainple,  and  proceeded  to  move  round  the  well  on  her  bare  knees. 

All  Hill  Murphy'«  prayers  and  supplications  failed  to  restore  his  beloved 
child ;  for  her  sake  he  did  what  he  had  not  ventured  to  do  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  he  entered  a  town  in  the  opcn  day,  to  consult  a  physician  about  her 
health;  and  when  the  man,  either  in  honesty  or  ignorance,  declarcd  he 
could  do  nothing  for  her,  he  feil  on  hid  knees  before  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  God,  offering  him  gold — all  he  had  in  the  world — to  save  his 
dAughter*8  life  ;  while  »he — poor  fond  thing — unable  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  his  agony — clung  feebly  round  his  neck,  entreating  him  not  to  weep.  At 
Ust,  starting  up,  he  exclaimcd,  **  And  afthcr  all  I  have  worked,  and  sinned  my 
mml,  for  what  is  no  good  !  the  one  little  flower — the  only  thing  I  ever  loved 
or  cared  for — will  be  taken" — and  then  he  dashcd  his  band  over  his  brow, 
and  ruhhed  from  the  house  to  return,  ahne  in  the  night-time  ;  convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  power  in  medicine  to  save  his  daughter,  he  could  not 
relinquish  hopo.  He  forced  himself  into  the  physician's  room,  and  stood 
before  him  a  giant.  **  It's  because  Tm  an  unlearned  man,  andcome  in  afrieze 
coat,  that  you'll  lake  no  pains  with  her,"  ho  said  ;  **  and  I  saw  you  didn't 
believe  me  when  I  talked  of  gold,  but  I  scraped  all  I  could  for  her,  poor 
innocent  lamb,  and  sure  if  it  saves  her  life,  I  can  scrape  more  ;  take  it, 
«ir,  and  if  I  had  a  blesbing  to  give,  l'd  give  it  you ;  but  they  that  help  the 
innocent  will  have  their  prayers."  He  laid  some  gold,  literally  the  savings  of 
his  life,  before  the  physician  ;  his  featurcs  expressed  the  deepest  anxiety,  while 
bis  strong  fingers  clenched  his  stick,  and  worked  convulsively  as  he  spoke. 

•'  Mygood  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  itis  all  in  vain  ;  life  and  death  are  not 
in  my  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  God.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her  ; 
it  is  as  painful  for  me  to  teil  you  this,  as  for  you  to  hear  it — "  A  wild  unearthly 
ycU,  the  laugh  of  a  powerful  fiend,  interrupted  the  physician'«  words. 

"  As  painful  for  you  to  teil  as  me  to  hear,"  he  shouted.  **  Ah,  you've 
nothing  so  close  to  yer  heart  as  a  child  ! — Nothing  ! — I  see  that — and  I  see 
how  it  is  all  through  ;  there's  no  justice  for  the  poor,  that's  how  it  is;  no 
justice,  no  law,  no  cure,  but  for  the  great ;  no  eure  for  the  poor  mans  child. 
If  I  had  you  on  my  own  mountain,  l'd  make  you  cure  her  ;  "  and  after  much 
Tiolencc  he  finally  departed.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  tumed  the  horse's  head 
homewards.  When  he  descended  the  mountain  a  few  weeks  before,  poor  Nancy 
wa»  ablc  to  Support  herseif  on  the  horse ;  now,  on  her  return,  she  had  grown 
•o  feeblc  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his  arm  round  her  waist  to  keep  her  up. 
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''  Father,"  she  said,  as  dicy  wound  tip  the  only  pais  tlut  a  botM  oo«U 
take, — "  father,  the  gap  up  there  is  built  over  with  rock»*"  Tlir  oU  aa 
nibbed  his  eyes,  but  Kis  viE:;ioa  was  dimmed  by  age,  and  he  thoogbt  thtt  a 
film  vraß  ovcr  tbe  clear  blue  of  bis  daughter^s  eyes  i  bat  hc  waa  miitBLeB^  iht 
was  right.  Considerablc  labour  bad  been  used  to  blockftdc  tbe  road;  and  k 
was  inipossible  even  to  climb  it  over;  time  had  bccn,  wbcn  Hül  HoTfb; 
could  baye  burled  eveiy  atone  iuto  tbc  gulpb  bclow  ;  but«  kUnnge  tt  it  tt^ 
6eem,  tbc  agony  of  tlie  past  weeks  bad  enfecblcd  bim  more  tban  cb«  excitipB 
of  bis  whole  life ;  he  lifted  Nancy  down — took  off  hia  "  big  ooat,'*  wfak^  it 
wrapped  round  ber — laid  her  beneath  tbc  protecting  nbclter  of  a  engt  ^^ 
galloped  tbc  horse  do^n  tbe  mountoin,  determined  to  uke  thc  fint  cngiBa'« 
patb  tbfkt  be  met,  so  as  to  reach  bis  boiise  that  way,  «nd  tbcn  nxmkg&htfwtß 
gel  bis  dyiiig  cbild  bome.  He  went  on  steadily  towards  bis  objcct  fcr  t 
considerable  tirne,  until^  guddenly,  two  of  thc  brothers  otf  hU  otfW  dltlgfalcrHft* 
law  stood  before  bim,  accompanied  by  iÜB  eldcst  soil 

Tbe  old  man  grceted  bis  gou  more  kindly  than  ev«t  he  had  dooe  bdbre, 
but  tbe  youth's  coiintenance  remained  dark  and  stoady^  without  ooc  srnUc,  i&l 
tbe  tbree  crowded  the  path  so  as  to  prrvcnt  thc  fiuher  £rom  going  on  hit  «^* 

^*  Stand  back,  boys/'  he  said>  "  and  Ict  mc  pBMf  ar  tf  ye  wa&*t  da  tkü, 
come  back  and  help  poor  Nancy  home,** 

''  We'll  do  ncitber,"  was  tbc  griiff  reply*.  **  I  am  king  of  thc  CHdt  aWr 
and  you'Il  bave  som«tbing  to  do  to  gel  possession  agmio/*  Tbv  oU  wtm 
fltaggered  back,  and  looked  into  tbc  face  of  \m  cUleat-bom,  bm  tf  imwilEflg  I» 
understand  bis  words.     Tbe  second  al^o  had  come  to  the  ptfley.-^ 

"  It's  true  enough/*be  said  ;  for  five-and-twenty  ycors  wc  hATc  hccü  bdii 
slaves  to  yon,  witb  notbing  but  a  bit  and  a  sup,  and  no  pay  for  Ottr  Um: 
yougot  the  prafit ;  but  now  our  tum  's  come,  and  vre*U  kerp  it ;  «ogolmct 
your  eamings  in  tbe  glcns^  or  find  another  mountain  for  yourtelf ;  bvl  h&ck 
at  once,  for  foot  again  you'U  ncvcr  sct  in  our  house." 

"  Unless/'  addcd  tbe  otber,  taundngly, — **  unlesa  yon  go  to  bis  boiuMtr  tbr 
jostice,  and  take  tbe  lawon  yer  sidc  for  tbe  first  time,  and  if  you  bav«tt^fiiii 
by  ]t>  die  by  it ;  we*rc  ready  for  ye  cvery  way  ;  bring  thiB  red  ooaU  oq  o^  d% 
or  the  law-runnerSj  onc  will  fit  as  well  as  tbe  other!  *' — nnd  whDe  the  «U 
man  clung  to  thc  rock  for  support,  stunncd  by  thc  blow  he  hod  «o  tiacs* 
pectedly  received,  gasping  for  breath,  aa  tlio  cloud«  drifted  whvfwt  ik 
head  and  the  crevicea  of  the  roeks  moaned  wttb  ihe  approachtng  tmapü, 
hi»  eons  and  their  companions,  brandu»bing  tbeir  sbilleUtf  thcn  »boaUffäg 
thcür  muskets,  set  up  a  yell,  as  if  tbey  werc  bunting  «otnc  wild  beait  to  ito 
death*     Saddenly  thc  fatlier  feil  on  bis  knees^  and  Ihc  cane  be 
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upon  bis  own  children — those  wild,  reckless  creatures  whom  he  had  brought 
into  the  world,  and  tutored  to  trample  on  all  law  and  justice,  is  too  terrible  to 
record.  Having  thus  vented  bis  wrath,  be  prepared  to  descend  tbe  mountain. 
One  of  bis  son's  wife's  brothers  burled  a  stone  after  tbe  old  man,  and 
tbe  instant  be  did  so,  was  Struck  down  by  tbe  youngest  of  Hill  Murpby's 
•ons. 

"  Take  tbat,"  be  said,  "  for  your  cowardice  ;  if  be  wasn't  an  ould  man, 
tbere's  none  of  us,  no  nor  ten  more  to  back  us,  would  dare  to  do  wbat  we 
have  done  tbis  day.**  Tbe  stone  feil  barmless,  nor  did  tbe  old  man  so  mucb 
MM  look  back,  or  take  more  notice  of  it  than  if  a  pebble  nad  roUed  to  bis  feet. 

Hill  Murpby  found  tbe  borse  wbere  be  bad  Icft  it,  and  driving  bis  solitary 
•pur  into  its  flank,  tbe  jaded  animal  dasbed  up  tbe  pass  amid  a  torrent  of  rain 
to  wbere  be  bad  left  bis  daugbter.  Altbough  drencbed  by  ibe  wet,  ber  worn 
fmce  smiled  wben  sbe  saw  ber  fatber.  To  place  ber  beforc  bim  on  tbe  borse, 
and  re-seek  tbe  glen,  was  tbe  work  of  a  moment,  bat  wben  be  bad  reacbed 
Üie  piain  be  tbought  wbere  be  should  find  shelter.  In  Ircland  tbis  question 
is  always  answered  by  a  sigbt  of  tbe  first  roof ;  but  even  to  tbe  lowland 
peasant  Hill  Murpby  was  as  a  ban.  However,  be  took  courage,  and  knocked 
at  tbe  door  of  a  farm-bouse,  wbicb  was  speedily  opened. 

"  Sbelter,  for  tbe  love  of  God !"  exclaimed  tbe  man,  as  be  strode  in  witb 
bis  dying  daugbter  in  bis  arms.  "  Sbelter,  for  tbe  love  of  God."  Tbe  farmer 
knew  bim  well ;  be  bad  too  many  sbeep  on  the  hüls,  and  had  lived  in  tbe 
neighbourbood  too  long,  not  to  know  Hill  Murphy. 

"  Ay,"  he  answered,  "  shelter,  and  welcome,  thougb  I  must  say  it's  a  quare 
hoose  for  you  to  ask  it  in ;  but  there — God  bless  me,  is  the  poor  girl  dead?" 

In  an  instant  a  dozen  warm  Irish  bands  were  employcd  in  drying  Nancy^s 
long  bair,  and  exchanging  warm  for  dripping  garments.  Sbe  was  put  into 
tbe  only  bed,  properly  so  called,  in  tbe  house,  and  smiled  her  vacant  smile 
upon  them  all.  If  a  king  and  queen  had  visited  that  poor  cabin  they  could 
not  have  been  more  generously  received  ;  and  wben  tbe  farmer  saw  tbe  deep 
feeling  evinced  by  the  fatber  for  bis  cbild,  he  was  the  first  to  exclaim — 

"  Lord  look  down  upon  your  trouble,  poor  man,  for  it's  bard  tobear :  God 
pity  you !" 

Notbing  could  induce  Hill  Murpby  to  lie  down  or  quit  bis  cbild's  bedside ; 
tbere  he  sat,  bolding  her  band  in  bis,  pressing  down  bis  cheek  upon  it,  and 
tben  posbing  back  tbe  bair  that  would  cluster  over  ber  brow.  It  would  seem 
that  tbe  Isunp  of  reason  was  lit  in  tbis  poor  girrs  mind  by  tbe  expiring  one  of 
Ufc.  "  rU  be  witb  my  motber  in  beaven,"  sbe  said,  "  before  long,  and  sure 
the  dcligbt  of  ber  soul  will  be  to  bear  all  TouVe  done  for  me,  fSiUber  dear — 
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don't  tum  away  sir^  but  listen  to  me :  keep  from  the  mountain  father,  for  sure 
many  a  time  when  Id  not  let  an  to  understand,  and  indeed  I  did  not  rightly 
then,  my  brothers  would  be  talking  about  ye  in  a  way  I  don't  like  to  think  of. 
I  wish,  father  dear,  you'd  turn  a  rale  Christian — ^you'd  be  a  fine  man  then !" 
Shc  Said  much  more  to  the  same  purpose^  and  at  last,  exhausted,  sank  inlo  a 
deep  sleep  on  her  father's  arm ;  the  old  man,  wom  out  by  the  dreadful  strug^le 
his  mind  had  undergonc  during  that  day,  also  slept.  The  moming  advanced ;  the 
good  woman  of  the  house,  with  a  care  for  the  things  of  etemity  which  the  Iriih 
so  rarely  neglect,  seeing  the  poor  girl  was  dying,  sent  for  the  priest,  and  he  as 
promptly  attended.  '^  I  don't  like  to  go  into  the  little  room  to  disturb  them^ 
plase  your  reverence,"  she  said  to  him,  "  though  it's  time ;  but  the  father^ 
sleeps  the  dead  sleep  of  sorrow:  oh  !  I  wish  he  would  bend  his  stubbom  hear^ 
at  your  knee." 

**  It  would  be  the  first  time  then,"  answered  the  priest,  "  that  one  of  tk  ^ 
family  ever  did  so" :  the  farmer's  wife  shuddered. 

After  waiting  somc  time  she  went  to  "  the  little  room."    Hill  Muxpby  ir  a^ 
still  sleeping  heavily,  his  head  upon  the  pillow — his  face,  bronzed  and  heat^*^ 
formed  a  striking  coutrast  to  that  of  poor  Nancy ;  the  thin-pinched,  bat  fine&.  v. 
chiselled  features  were  of  marble  whiteness — her  arm  lay  across  her  bosom,  &x](f 
her  band  was  clasped  in  that  of  her  father — ^her   head  indeed  still  rested  ao 
his  arm ;    the  woman  saw  that  her  eyes  were  open  ;  she  spoke,  there  was  no 
reply,  none — there  could  be  nonc — she  was  dead ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  the  father's  strong  agony — ^it  amounted  to 
positive  madness.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed  the  welling  fbrth  of 
kindncss,  tlie  deep  springing  up  of  tendemess  towards  the  afflkted,  codd 
undcrstand  what  was  bestowed  upon  that  sinful  man,  who  rebelled  to  the 
utmost  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  vented  his  misery  in  cnnet  diat 
drove  the  priest  from  the  house. 

Two  or  three  years  passed :  the  children  of  Hill  Murphy  did  not  saoceed 
as  thcir  father  had  donc  ;  even  the  most  lawless  of  their  costomen,  fellowt 
who  would  destroy  life  without  expcriencing  a  single  sting  of  cooscicBce, 
expressed  unmitigated  hatred  and  contempt  towards  those  "  who  had  no 
naturc  in  them,"  and  the  reproach,  "  what  could  you  expeet  firom  tho«e  wfao 
would  tum  their  father  out  of  doors  ?"  was  so  constantly  flung  at  them  that 
thcy  really  became — ^not  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  but  conscioas  that  it  had 
injured  them.  The  glens  increascd  in  population,  and  the  march  of  improre- 
ment  impaired  thcir  illicit  trade.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  their  fiuhcr 
made  no  attempt  to  regain  his  possessions.  After  the  fimeral  of  his  beloTcd 
child,  he  "  took  a  penance  on  himself,"  for  the  sake  of  her  soul,  makhugUi 
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appearance  at  all  holy  wclln  and  stations,  and  spcnding  much  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  old  ruins,  sanctified  by  age  and  tradition^  and  was  not  seen 
for  many  months.  Whcn  hc  came  back  to  the  glcn^  he  was  so  bowed  and  broken 
down  that  few  rccognised  him ;  and  the  manncr  of  bis  return  was  so  stränge  as 
to  bc  worth  recording.  He  drovc  a  horse  and  car,  containing  a  ehest,  up  to  the 
house  of  the  farmer  where  his  danghter  died,  declaring  bis  Intention  of  spending 
the  rest  of  his  days  and  his  woney  with  them,  if  they  would  permit  him  so  to  do. 
Whether  he  set  the  report  afloat  or  not,  we  cannot  teil ;  but  the  story  every 
onc  believed  was  that  Hill  Murpliy,  in  some  of  his  pilgriinages,  had  found  a 
**  crock  of  gold,"  and  was  richer  than  evcr  hc  had  been,  or  ever  was  sup- 
posed  to  be,  before.  Ile  ccrtainly  encouraged  this  belief  in  every  way;  he 
talked  mysteriously  of  dreams  ;  and  gave  away  several  curious  old  coins  ;  his 
ehest,  that  required  the  assistance  of  two  mcn  to  move,  he  slept  upon, 
refusing  everj-  olher  bed :  he  was  generous  (a  very  small  sura  is  dcemed  a 
generous  gift  in  that  part  of  Irehind),  and  apparcntly  spcnt  much  time  in 
prayer. 

The  Singular  retum  of  Hill  Murphy  to  the  glcn  that  was  shcltered  by  his 
native  mountain,  his  more  singular  conduct,  and  the  exaggfratid  accounts  of 
his  immense  wealth,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  liis  rebellious  sons  ;  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  finding  their  own  interests  affected,  they  began  to  think 
that  an  appearance  of  repentance  would  be  becoming  and  vcry  wise  ;  the 
jrounger  brother  had  gone  over  the  seas,  so  that  the  cottage  remained  in 
posscssion  of  Phade  Murphy  and  his  wife,  whose  brothers  claimed  part  and 
parcel  of  all  they  had.  A  family  conclave  assemblcd  and  determined  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  Phade  to  seek  his  fathcr  and  ask  his  blessing. 
"  And,"  added  his  wife,  with  woman's  tact,  **  take  the  child  with  you  when 
you  do  so."  Accordingly,  Phade  and  his  little  curly-headed  boy,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  glen  ;  although  he  told  his  wife  before  he  set  out  that  he  did 
not  expect  his  visit  would  "  come  to  good,"  bccause  his  father  was  never  known 
to  tum  firom  anything  he  ever  took  in  his  head.  Strangely  enough,  the  old 
man  received  him  with  evident  and  undisguised  satisfaction ;  making  liim 
welcome  in  every  way,  and  at  once  agreeing  to  return  and  spend  the  remnant 
of  his  days  in  his  old  home. 

**  I  don*t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all/*  said  the  farmer*s  wife,  after  their  stränge 
guest  had  so  eagerly  departed. 

"  I  don*t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all ;  there's  something  out  of  '  natur  *  in  a 
man  that  has  been  '  dark '  all  his  lifo,  brightning  up  like  a  sunbeam  of  a 
suddent,  and  going  off  bot  foot,  to  those  he  hates  like  poison ;  it*s  not  in 
natur  ;  besidet  the  old  man  is  wasting  into  his  grave,  though  maybe,  and  it*8 
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an  ill  thought  to  think,  onlv  what  the  heart  tliinks  iU  it's  better  for  the  Ups  Xo 
breathe,  maybe  he'll  not  go  as  fast  as  some  want  him  to  go." 

"  God  bless  and  save  us  !"  ejaculated  her  husband,  **  only  don't  be  think- 
ing  such  tliinsrs,  Molly^  for  vou're  an  unlucky  craythur  afther  knowledge — 
finding  out  more  than  you  can  understand." 

"  Mar  be  so  !  but  you  didn't  hear  the  chuckle  of  a  laugh  the  cid  man  gare 
when  the  son  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  ehest,  and  the  delight  he  took 
repeating, '  Pm  an  ould  man,  and  can't  live  long,  Phade — I  can't  lire  long  ^ 
Phade  !'  and  the  fuss  that  bitter  bad  boy — bad,  egg  and  bird — made  abou  -^ 
him.  Sinners  don't  become  saints  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye;  and  the  neare^  ^ 
tlie  blood  the  greater  the  hate  when  it  begins." 

The  mountain  distillers  resumed  their  ordinary  reserve ;  there  was  litt^^ 
more  traffic  between  them  and  the  dwellers  in  the  glens,  than  vhat  w  ^| 
necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  spirit,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  still  carri^j 
on  as  usual.     After  the  old  man's  retum,  the  farmer^s  wife  paid  him  a  vi^iV 
which  she  did  not  fcel  inclined  to  repeat ;  for  the  family  regarded  it  izx  j 
mercenary  point  of  view ;  and  while  they  affected  the  greatest  loTe  for  th 
old  man,  his  daughter-in-law  thrcw  out  sundry  hints  of  people  who  wen 
neithcr  "  kith  nor  kin,"  bothering  about  what  did  not  coneem  them  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  could  get. 

These  obscrvations  seemed  to  amuse  Hill  Murphy  as  much  as  his  mgged 
nature  could  be  amused ;  and  again  the  good  woman  carried  in  her  ears,  long 
after  the  sounds  had  ceased,  the  low,  malignant  chuckle,  of  the  old  man*«  langb. 
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llieir  trade  they  still  carried  on ;  but  even  this  small  and  bad  resource 
was  soon  taken  from  the  family.  IntcUigence  was  convcyed — they  could  not 
guc&s  by  what  means,  although,  subsequently,  the  informer  was  known  to  be 
the  wretched  old  man — to  a  ncighbouring  justice;  and  one  evening  they  were 
•urprisod  by  a  body  of  police,  who  advancing  upon  them  by  the  most  secret  of 
their  bye-paths,  were  upon  them  while  in  the  act  of  removing  their  "  still," 
which  they  of  course  seizcd,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  means  even  of 
providing  a  miserable  subsistence. 

ITie  just  and  natural  consequence  followed.  The  household  was  redueed 
to  absolute  want.  One  night  in  Fcbruary,  while  the  wind  and  rain  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  the  shingly  buildings  wliich  crouched  around  the  rocks 
mnd  extended  in  some  instances  beneath  them,  the  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Phade  and  one  of  the  young  wife's  brothers,  were  assemblcd  round  the  peat 
fire  ;  a  basin  of  warm  goat*8-milk,  and  a  cake  hot  from  the  griddlc,  were  placed 
upon  the  old  man 's  knees ;  and  upon  a  table  were  a  few  wet  potatoes  just  tumed 
out,  for  the  supper  of  the  family.  The  noggins,  three  in  number,  were  not 
more  than  a  third  part  filled  with  curdled  milk  ;  the  youngest  child  crept  to  the 
g^randfather*8  knee  and  looked  up  in  bis  face  ;  but  the  old  man  went  on  eating 
and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  silcnt  appeal  of  its  eyes,  which  devoured 
the  food  he  would  not  share.  After  watching  for  some  timc,  the  little  creature 
crcpt  back  to  its  mother,  and  refusing  the  dark  wet  potato  which  she  peeled, 
cried  itself  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  while  her  dark  eyes  scowled,  and  her  brows 
knit  above  them.  The  extreme  of  poverty  was  struggling  with  dark  and 
bitter  passions  in  that  cottage ;  yet  old  Murphy  continued  eating,  and 
chuckling  to  himself  without  taking  the  least  notice,  apparently,  of  what 
passc'd. 

At  last,  Phade,  who  had  been  absent  the  entire  day,  retumcd,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cabin  seemed  to  deepen  into  blackness  as  he  entered; 
^ere  was  so  much  ferocity  mingled  with  his  natural  roughness  of  roanner 
that  even  his  wife  shrank  from  him. 

"  I'm  going  to  my  bed,  now,"  said  the  old  man  rising  ;  "  Pm  going  to  my 
bed  as  soon  as  Pve  had  my  night-cap — Ah  ! "  and  from  a  nook  in  the  wall 
he  took  a  black  bottle,  and  swallowing  a  copious  drink  of  whiskey,  smacked 
his  Ups,  and  looked  round  with  twinkling  eyes  upon  his  family — the  son 
seized  the  bottle  his  father  resigned,  and  drained  its  contents.  "  There  ! " 
he  said,  flinging  it  down ;  *'  there !  now,  that*s  the  first  bit  or  sup  that  has 
crossed  my  lips  this  day,  and,  more  betokens,  the  last,  it's  likely,  for  many  a 
day  more.  It's  all  up  with  us ;  new  shoopervisers  ;  new  ways,  new  everything ; 
thote  that  owe  mc  a  trifle  of  money,  won't  pay  it !     Every  door  was  as  good 
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as  shut  against  me^  and  I'm  come  back  bad  as  I  went — indeed  a  thrifle  worse 
for  the  weight  of  bad  news.  We  must  clcar  out  of  this  before  morningy  or 
there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  ;  for  I  Ve  certain  news  that  the  thieying 
robbers  havc  a  Warrant  against  myself,  on  account  of  some  sheepskins  they 
took  whcn  thcy  stole  the  still." 

"  Can't  ye  guard  the  passes  and  blockade  the  road,  as  ye  did  when  ye 
hindrcd  my  Coming  home  ?  "  growled  forth  the  old  man ;  and  then  he  laoghed 
— "Can't  yedo  that?" 

"  Well !  "  retorted  the  woman,  "  if  we  did  do  it,  we  showed  our  sorrov 
since :  sure  it's  the  best  bit  in  the  house  you've  had,  many  a  day ;  the  tmfy 
bit  you  had  to-night,  didn't  I  deprivc  my  own  child  to  give  it  you,  and  it 
famishing  alive  with  the  hunger  ?  you  needn't  throw  that  in  our  teeth  noir, 
I'm  thinking." 

"  I  won't  stay  with  you,"  replied  Hill  Murphy,  "  Pll  go  to  them  that  will 
bc  happy  and  glad  to  have  me ;  I  needn't  stay  where  I'm  not  welcome.  111 
go  to-morrow ;  me  and  my  box." 

"  You  wouldn't  leavc  us  in  our  trouble,  I'm  certain,"  obserred  his  son 
sulkily.  "  You  would  not  leave  us  now,  would  you,  and  the  throuble  lo 
heavy  over  us,  whcn  I'm  sure,  father,  you  could  lighten  it  ?  " 

"  No  one  Hghtencd  mine  when  I  had  it ;  I'll  do  nothing  for  ye,  you  mmt 
work  and  wait — that's  all — work  and  wait." 

"  You  would  not  wait  tili  we  were  all  tumed  out  by  the  law,  and  starred, 
would  you  ? "  observcd  the  son,  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking  dark  and 
determined,  "  you  would  not  wait  for  that  ?  '* 

"  No,  no,  I  would  not,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  not  wait  for  it,  I  would  go 
before  it — ah,  ah,  I  would  go  away  before  it !  " — the  jest  wa«  cmel,  aa  31- 
timed.  The  son  swore  a  fearful  oath  and  paused.  ''  And  I  will  go,  I  vill 
go,"  resumed  the  old  tormentor,  "  I  will  go  to-morrow  moming ;  theyUl  be 
glad  of  me  in  the  glcn,  and  give  me  sweet  milk  and  new  bread ;  I  was  fooGsh 
to  Icave  them ;  but  I'll  go." 

"  You've  eat  and  drank  everything  of  the  best,"  screamed  the  woman, 
''  since  hcre  you've  bcen  ;  you  had  the  heart  to  sce  that  baby  fidntiiig  fer  a 
bit  of  bread,  and — " 

"  Whisht,  whisht,"  interrupted  her  husband. 

"  I've  held  my  whisht  too  long,"  shc  replied  fiercely,  "  and  I'U  do  so  no 
longer ;  if  he  has  moncy,  let  him  give  it,  or — " 

"  You'U  make  me,  I  supposc — ah,  ah ! " 

"  Many  a  truc  word's  said  in  joke,"  cxclaimed  the  son: ''  it's  too  bad  to  thiak 
of  what  you've  scen,  and  never  thought  it  worth  yer  while  to  give  lu  relief ; . 
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mnd  to  make  an  end  of  it,  I'm  determined  to  see  the  Contents  of  that  ehest  ^ 
ril — *'     The  old  man  strode  to  his  treasure  and  prepared  to  defend  it. 

**  Now  or  never,  Phade !  "  shouted  the  yoirng  yirago. 

"  I  havn*t  long  to  live,  and  there'll  be  a  curse  on  ye  if  ye  open  it  now,"  he 
answered. 

"  None  worse  than  being  your  child,"  was  the  bitter  taunt,  accompanied 
by  a  stniggle  to  tear  the  old  man  from  his  streng  hold ;  the  two  muscular 
young  men  had  enough  to  do  to  drag  him  firom  his  treasure  ;  even  when  on 
the  ground,  he  grasped  the  padlock. 

One  dull  heavy  blow  firom  the  handle  of  a  spadc  made  him  relax  his  grasp. 

**  That  has  stunned  him  for  a  bit,'*  exclaimed  the  woman's  brother,  "  now 
have  it  open."  This  unnatural  strifc  occupied  much  less  time  in  action  than 
it  has  done  in  recital ;  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  had  frcquently  discussed 
the  plan  of  obtaining  the  treasure  they  believed  was  contained  within  the 
ehest ;  but  the  utter  heartlessness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  chance  of  present 
relief,  had  urged  them  forward  that  night.  Not  one  thought  did  the  woman 
bestow  upon  the  probable  resolt  of  her  husband's  violence ;  but  with  the 
ttrong  desire  for  plunder,  so  long  pent  up  within  her  cruel  heart,  she 
rushed  forward  to  hold  the  long,  lean,  yellow  candle,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  break  open  the  ehest  more  quickly.  "  There !  there !  now,  one 
more  tug,  hurra !  " — the  lid  flew  up  in  a  score  of  splinters ;  one,  two, 
old  garments,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  shrouded  the  beggars  for  many 
a  day,  were  first  carefully  shaken  and  then  tossed  out ;  and  "  Now !  "  was 
the  mutual  exclamation — "  Now ! " — nothing  was  there  bat  a  heap  of  rubbish 
— stones,  and  bits  of  lime,  and  slate  !  Horrible  curses  followed  this  discovery  ; 
eagerly  as  jackals  prowl  over  and  tear  up  dead  men's  graves,  did  they  tear 
and  root  out  what  they  now  knew  had  been  placed  there  to  deceive  them.  In 
the  midst  of  all  came  a  low  cackling  laugh  of  scom  and  exultation  ;  the  old 
man  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  through  thick  and  dabbled  blood 
his  eyes  gleamed  fiercely,  while  his  arm  was  extended  towards  them,  and  his 
finger  pointed  in  bitter  mockery  to  the  broken  ehest,  above  whieh  they  still 
cowered  like  ravens  over  a  carcase.  The  word  "  Fools,  fools !  "  which  he  tried 
to  articulate,  croaked  in  his  throat — there  was  something  so  appalling  in  the 
sound  and  the  action,  that  the  murdcrers  were  deprived  of  the  power  of 
motion,  and  as  the  sound  diminished  into  the  death-rattle  in  the  yictim's 
throat,  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  without  the  power  of  withdrawing  their 
gaxe.  After  many  efforts,  he  got  up  on  his  knees,  stretched  forth  his  gory 
hands,  and  as  the  word  "  Curse !  "  came  forth  distinctly,  he  feil  and  expired. 
What    the   wretched   people   feit   remains  unknown;    they  placed  the 
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body  in  a  hole^  and  covered  it  with  stones  ;  but  it  was  fonnd  after  Phade  had 
been  taken^  and  conveyed  with  bis  still  to  the  neareat  town.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fury  of  the  pcople  ;  they  followed  Phade  from  the  jail  to  the  court- 
bouse  with  execrations,  though  at  the  yery  same  time  the  police  were  obliged. 
to  protect  bis  brother-in-law^  who,  to  save  bis  own  life,  had  tumed  king^Q 
evidence.  It  was  certain  tbat  the  wretched  old  man  had  gloated  over  th^ 
idea  of  deceiving  bis  relatives  by  the  semblance  of  wealth,  and  feil  a  Ticti% 
to  bis  own  plot.  No  one  bas  ever  inbabited  the  old  Sheeling  since»  thou^ 
the  fate  of  Hill  Murphy  and  the  execution  of  bis  wretched  son  is  still  talk^ 
of  in  the  glen. 
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The  coal  mines,  too,  have  been  macle  but  partially  available,  chiefiy  in 
conscquencc  of  thc  great  abundance  of  turf ;  bogs  being  dispersed  over  the 
couuty,  in  divisions  of  varioiis  sizcs,  from  tracts  of  a  thousand  acres  to  small 
patchcs  which  barely  suffice  to  supply  the  neighbouring  districts  wilh  fuel. 
**  It  is  rare,"  writes  ]\Ir.  AVeld,  "  to  find  four  miles  together  without  the 
occurrence  of  bogs,  and  they  arc  met  with  in  almost  every  variety  of  Situation; 
on  the  sumniits  of  the  coal  mountains,  and  thc  tops  of  the  highest  hüls ;  on 
thcir  sloping  sides ;  on  thc  banks  of  loughs  and  rivers ;  and  in  the  depths  of 
Valleys."  Thc  county  is  not  particularly  mountainous — thc  loftiest  mountains 
arc  the  ränge  of  Slicvc  Curkagh,  at  the  northern  extrcmity ;  one  of  them, 
Fair^^mount,  Mr.  GrifEths  describes  as  the  most  elevated  ground  in  Roscom- 
mon.  Its  rivers  and  loughs  are  abundant  and  extensive,  and  it  contains  a 
considcrablc  number  of  turloughs,  "  temporary  lakes,  which  usually  commcnce 
in  wintcr  and  disappear  in  ßummer ;"  and  which,  no  doubt,  cre  long,  enter- 
prise  >vill  convert  into  pcrmanently  arable  land.  The  noble  and  beautiful 
river  Shannon  forms  the  castern  boundary  of  lloscommon  county*.     Kemains 

*  **  On  iho  wholc  fucc  of  the  globe,  proUably  no  rivcr  cxitts  of  so  large  a  tize  in  proportioD  to  that  of  ike 
i^I:llld  tliro'igh  which  it  flow»,  as  thc  rivci  ShaDuon ;   aod  were  all  tho  advantagct  which  it  u  cipahle  of 
affuiiling  tuniod  to  thc  best  account  by  the  industry  and  intclligcnce  of  the  iahabitanta,  aided  by  capUai, 
its  influeiicc  \i\h)Ti  tho  iiitcrnnl  commuuication  and  commerce  of  tbe  coiiutry  could  not  &il  of  bviof  verj 
extensive.     In  its  natural  State,  huwcver,  tho  Shannon  has  conferml  fewer  bencfiu  upon  the  coaDtry  it 
waten  thau  streams  of  far  inferior  magnitude,  which  wcro  morc  cvcn  and  regulär  in  thctr  counw,  aod  at  the 
sauio  tiuie  easier  of  access  along  thcir  bunks.     This  will  be  inore  rcadily  undeiatood,  when  it  ia  cxplained 
that  in  thc  distance  between  Lougb  Allen  nnd  Limerick,  amountiug  to  about  120  Irish  milc»,  no  leta  thaa  mei- 
teen  difTcrent  falls  or  rapids  inter>'cue,  amounting  in  all  to  at  leaat  146  fcct  1 1  inchet  in  hcight  ;  eich  of  thoi 
o})erating  as  a  positive  iuipcdinicnt  to  navigation. '*      Thia  ynt  wntten  by  Mr.  Weld  io  1832;  Hnee»  ■•  ov 
rcailcrs  are  awurc,  («ovcrnuicnt  has  undertuken  the  llcrrulcan  labour  of  rcndcring  the  Shannon  naTipbk. 
The  work  is  still  carr\ing  on,  «ith  \that  advantage  wc  ure  unable  to  detcrminc.   It  it  the  latnt  of  nany  plaas 
to  achicvc  this  mutt  desirablc  purpose,  and   the  only  one  that  appcars  likcly  to  bc  attcndcd  with  cvca  partial 
success.     The  sourcc  of  the  Shannon  ib  in  a  gulf  or  hole,  near  the  bäte  uf  tbe  Culkagh  mountaici,aboBt  «l 
uiilcs  nurth-east  of  Lough  Allen,  in  tue  county  of  Leitiim.     This  gulf,  though  not  ezcccding  twenty  fcct  in 
dianictcr,  is  ri-prcKcnted  as  heing  of  such  vast  depth,  that  soundings,  with  a  Une  of  200  yanit,  harr  Boi^ 
reached  the  bottom.     Froui  thc  quantity  of  water  which  issues  out  of  thia  gulf,  and  which  at 
a  deep,  dead,  und  bluggish  river,  it  has  U'cn  supposed  that  thcic  muat  be  a  mcrroir  mithin  tbe  lii 
locks  of  the  niountain,  fed  by  suhtcrraneous  sti-cams.     Its  bcigbt  abovc  l«ough  Allen  ia  115  fcct ;  abort  ih 
t-ea,  275.     We  eondente  this  stitcnicnt  from  Mr.  Weld.     Thc  fuUowing,  lioweTcr,  ia  anotbcr  account  af  ih 
sourcc  of  this  niagnificent  river  : — *'It  ri^-s  in  tho  county  of  Cavan,  barony  of  Tallyhaw,  parish  of  Tcapla 
]Mtrt,  townland  of  Derrylaghan,  at  the  head  of  a  wild  distiict  calleil  GlangaTclin,  and  in  the  vallcy  belwM 
Culkagh  and  Luiganacnllagh  mountains,  cluse  to  the  baar  of  tbe  former.      The  aource  or  fpri^  ia  oT 
eireular  form,  uluiut  fifty  feit  in  diamct«.r,  calle<l  thc  Shannon  Pot,  or  more  gcoeimllj  Leigmooihcna. 
lH>iU  up  in  the  centrc,  and  a  conliuucd  strcam  fluws  from  it,  about  cight  fieet  Wide  and  two  deep  in  ibe 
bcason,  and  runs  about  four  miles  per  hour.     In  rainy  weathcr  the  flow  of  water  ia  eo  much  immsowt, 
its  bunks  and  all  the  low  ground  in  its  immediutc  vicinity  are  orerflown.     There  are  numcroai  caTcrw 
elefts  on  thc  top  und  sidcs  of  Culkagh  muuntuin,  which  receive  tho  rain  watcr  ;  and  from  the 
no  slreums  desccnding  this  tide  of  the  mountain,  I  concludc  that  tho  drainage  of  tbu  wt 
hined  with  its  subteirancan  bpiiugs,  hcrc  find  an  outlct,  and  givv  birth  to  thit  river.     Aller 
thruugh  tbe  Valley,  and  collecting  its  tributary  braiichea,  it  falla  into  Lough  Allen,  about  une  miki 
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of  antiquity  arc  very  numerous ;  and  some  of  thcm  are  of  remarkable  interest 
and  beauty.  ITic  most  ancicnt  of  thc  Castles  and  abbeys  of  old  timcs  are 
principally  those  that  were  foundcd  by  tlie  O'Conors  fihunne,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  O'Conor  Don,  a  gentleman  who  sustains  their  high  repute — by 
liborality,  gencrosity,  hospitality,  and  high  intcllcct — in  the  county  of  which 
his  family  were  rulcrs,  and  of  which  hc  is  the  existing  rcpresentative  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Thc  Icgonds,  traditions,  songs,  and  histories  of  Ircland, 
arc  rieh  in  records  of  this  royal  family  ;  and  thc  walls  of  their  ancicnt  fortress 
of  Ballintobber  bcar  tokens  of  niany  a  hard  contcst  for  their  lands  and  inde- 
pcndencc,  and  of  many  a  still  hardcr  for  thc  chicftainry  of  the  sept. 

Of  thc  thrcc  principal  towns  of  thc  county,  Boylc  is  in  the  north,  Roscom- 
mon  is  ncarly  in  thc  ccntre,  and  Athlonc  is  in  thc  south.  Boylc  is  a  good  town, 
yet  a  vcry  ancicnt  onc  ;  it  grew  up  originally  round  a  rieh  and  i>owcrful 
abbey,  foundcd  carly  in  the  twclfth  Century,  thc  picturesque  remains  of  which 
•tili  graec  thc  borders  of  the  river  •.  Roscommon  town,  allhough  the  assize 
town  of  the  county,  is  small  and  poor ;  this  also  was  indebtcd  for  its  existcnce 
to  one  of  thc  ccclesiastic  cstablishmcnts,  about  which  habitations  gradually 
gathered.  An  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  foundcd  there  so  carly  as  the  year 
650,  by  St.  Coman,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  county.  The  humble  structure 
was  a  fcw  centuries  afterwards  cclipsed  by  one  erected  by  O'Conor,  King  of 
Connaught,  in  \2i)l ;  and  about  the  same  period  a  Castle  was  buill  near  it  by 
the  English  under  Sir  Robert  de  Ufford.  **  Thc  reinains  of  these  edificcs,  vast 
and  extensive  in  thc  days  of  their  prosperity  and  glory,  arc  still,  in  their 
ruined  State,  iniposing  and  venerable." 

The  fame  of  thc  town  of  Athlonc  is  derived  from  the  contests  of  a  later 
period.  It  was  the  great  gateway  into  Connaught,  for  scveral  centuries,  and 
many  a  bloody  battlc  had  been  fought  under  its  walls,  long  before  the  war 

tte  tourre,  haring  in  this  »hört  coiirve  •wtlled  to  «  considcrable  rivcr,  from  fiftj  to  «ixtj  ranlt  widc,  rvjing 
ia  drpth  from  fite  to  trn  fcct.** 

Loogb  Allen  it  about  trn  inilc«  long:,  »nd  i«  dcrply  imWiMitl  in  luftv  fiilU,  which  contain  rieh  »ml  eopioof 
•Utrra  oi  iroo  and  roal.  Out  of  lA>ugh  Allen  the  riv«r  flon»  in  a  nairow  and  rather  »hallow  and  impeded 
ebaanel:  oecaaionallr,  howcrer,  widening  into  »mall  lakea,  between  the  countie«  of  liritrim  and  Roacommoo, 
to  lianeahorough,  wherr  it  expand*  into  the  grrat  I^ni|y;h  Ree,  twrntr  mile«  long,  and  in  ttmt  {mtU  four 
Woaii.  For  thirty>aeren  wile«  to  Portumna,  the  rhannel  i«  more  confined  ;  but  it  ia  attU  «  bold  and  wid« 
rirer.  Fruro  l'ortamna  to  Killaloe,  it»  roui>e  if  thrnugli  I»ugh  iVrg,  the  lar^reat  of  the  Shannon  Uke«, 
Winf  twmtv-tbree  mile«  long.  At  Killaloe  it  rr»umc«  the  chaiacter  of  an  onlinarj  rirer ;  but  the  naviga* 
tioQ  thenee  to  Limerick  is  contraeted  and  difftcult.  From  I  jmerick  to  itt  mouth,  the  J^iannon  it  a  tidewar, 
aad  8p|van,  in  fart,  a  great  eatuanr  or  arui  of  the  »ea. 

•  In  the  ceroeler?  of  Kibronan,  not  far  from  Biile,  wa«  biiried  the  famout  CaroUn,  one  of  the  laat  of 
tbe  TCTttable  Irith  lardt ;  and  here  for  »everal  year«  the  «x-uU,  that  liad  **  once  been  the  teat  of  ao  mneb 
verae  and  muair,**  wa«  plared  in  a  uirhe  of  the  uld  churrh,  decorattd,  not  «ith  laurrl,  but  «ith  a  blaek  ribbon. 
He  dted  in  thtfl  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1741.  at  a  rery  a«lvanced  age,  notwithttanding  that  be  bad  been  m 
a  tute  of  tntoxication  during,  probablj,  teren  eigttlht  of  the  houn  of  hit  life. 
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of  the  rcvolution.  Its  Castle  was^  indeed^  famous  very  soon  after  the  inflow 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invadcrs  ;  for  when  the  third  Henry  granted  the  dominion 
of  Ireland  to  his  son,  he  expressly  reserved  for  himself  thi«  stronghold ;  and 
subsequently,  when   Connaught  was   assigned    to   Richard  de   Bürge,  the 

monarch  retained  for  his 
own  especial  use  '*  fire 
cantreds  of  land  con- 
tiguous  to  the  fortren." 
It  Stands  on  the  direct 
road  firom  Dublin  to  Gal- 
way^  and  protects  the 
passage  of  the  Shannon, 
at  the  only  place  where 
it  can  be  forded  in  a  dis- 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  It  18  now  nsed  u 
a  barrack,  and  still  ezhi- 
bits  proofs  of  prodigious 
strength.  The  bridge 
that  conducts  to  it  from 
the  Leinster  side  is  remarkably  narrow,  and  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  Castle*. 


*  **  Thcre  it  a  curiouslj  Bculpturcd  monumcnt  on  it,  bearing  an  inacription  rather  dHfiruU  to  md,  «üdi 
rccords  that  *  in  tliv  ninth  ycor  of  the  reigne  of  our  moat  dcre  sovaraign  ladie  Eliiabeth,  thia  bridga  m 
buih  by  the  de  vice  and  order  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knt.,  wbo  finiabod  it  in  leia  than  one  ycw»  W  tbe  päd 
Industrie  and  diligeoce  of  Peter  Ix^vis,  Clk.  Chanter  of  tho  Catbedral  Chnrrh  of  Cbri«t,  Dablin,  aad  atmid 
to  »aid  Depiity/  The  inscription  goet  on  to  State  that  <  in  the  tarne  yearo  tbe  biidge  waa  finiihcd,  the  aevt 
worke  was  begnn  in  tlic  Costcl  of  Dublin,  betidet  many  other  notable  worket  in  anndiie  otber  placct.  Aba 
the  arch  rcbel  Shane  O'Ncil  waa  overthrowne«  hit  bead  let  on  the  gate  of  the  taid  Caatel ;  Gojne  nd  liwy 
abolishcdy  and  the  whole  rralm  brought  into  auch  obedience  to  her  majeatie  aa  tbe  lihe  tnmqailiäs  hath  ■• 
where  beon  «ocn.*  In  a  compartment  of  thia  monumcnt  is  tbe  Sgure  of  Maater  Levii,,  attind  im  hia  Gton» 
gox^n  ;  in  his  right  band  is  somcthing  which  ii  said  to  bc  a  piitol,  though  it  is  twiat«d,  and  man  cücaküd  ta 
represent  a  screw  iban  an  Instrument  of  death.  On  tbis  pistol  is  tbe  fignie  of  a  rat,  eppMiiaf  to  hlta 
tbumb  which  is  holding  it/* 

Peter  Levis  is  said  to  havc  becn  an  Englith  nionk  who  tamed  Protcttant,  and  ceniBg  ovcr  to 
was  made  a  dignitory  of  Christ  Church  ;  being  a  mau  of  great  tcientific  and  mechanieal  knowlc^iet  flb 
Sidncy  sent  liim  to  snperintcnd  the  erection  of  tbis  imporUnt  bridge  :  bat  bdng  a  **  tvrnceet,**  a  rifht 
vexed  with  liis  tergiversation,  foUowed  and  bannted  bim — by  day  and  night,  at  bed  and  houd— ^ 
in  boat,  the  disgusting  vermin  pursued  bim,  siept  on  his  pillow,  and  dipped  and  dabhled  ita  tail  er 
all  he  ate  or  drank— the  church  itself  could  not  save  bim  from  tbe  penecQtion.    One  day  in  the  chneh 
St.  Mary't  Atblone,  hc  ventnred  to  prcnrh,  and  lo !  thia  nnclean  beaat  kcpt  peering  el  hin  «Ith  ha  Üt 
taunting  eye,  all  the  timc  he  was  holding  forth  ;  and  when  he  deaoendcd  the  pnlpit,  after  heviof 
congicgation,  the  rnrscd  creatur«  still  rcmained  with  his  rrverence.     Thia  waa  too  mach — llaMer  Lefia 
sontcd  A  piitol,  which  he  had  always  ahout  bim,  to  shoot  it— the  Mgaciona  and  unaeeeanlahb  cnet« 
avert  the  shot,  lca|icd  up  on  the  pif.tol,  as  rcprcscnted  on  tbe  monnment,  and  seiiinf  tha  pHMi'i  ih 
inflicted  such  a  wound  as  to  bring  on  a  lockcd  jaw,  which  t«rminated  in  hn  death. 
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A  new  one,  howeycr,  is  in  proccs»  of  ercction.  The  to\ini  of  Athlone  is,  as 
WC  havc  intimated,  dividcd  into  two  parts.  The  oldest  is  west  of  the  river ; 
thc  hou8C8  nin  up  a  hill ;  thcy  are  miserable  and  dirty ;  indecd,  the  morc 
courtly  end  of  the  town  is  but  a  degree  better.  The  siege  it  endured  in 
1690-1,  has  rcndered  it  famous  in  history.  Lieut-General  Douglas  was  sent 
against  it  immediatcly  after  thc  battlc  of  the  Boyne.  It  was  then  held  for 
King  James,  by  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  "an  experienced  oflScer" — writes 
Story,  an  cye-witncss  of  thc  busincss, — "  upon  whose  skill  and  fidelity  every 
reliance  was  to  be  placed."  His  reputation  had  becn  established  during  the 
wars  of  thc  Commonwealth,  and  he  appcars  to  have  becn  the  last  person  of 
note  who  resisted,  or  was  capable  of  rcsisting,  the  republican  power  in 
Ireland  ;  in  1652  a  pricc  of  £300  had  becn  set  upon  his  hcad.  He  was  an 
old  man  whcn  appointed  govcrnor  of  Athlone  ;  and  his  enemics,  flushed  with 
rictory,  anticipated  an  casy  and  bloodicss  triumph.  They  wcre  mistaken ; 
when  the  vetcran  soldicr  was  summoncd  to  surrender,  on  the  17th  of  July 
1690 — according  to  Burton,  Rapin,  and  Leland — he  retumed  a  passionate 
defiancc.  "  These  are  my  terms,"  said  he,  discharging  a  pistol  in  the  air, 
**  these  only  will  I  give  or  reccive ;  and  when  my  provisions  are  consumed,  I 
will  defend  my  trust  tili  1  have  caten  my  boots."  Thc  many  incffectual 
attempts  and  heavy  losses  of  Douglas,  at  length,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
•iege  ;  and  for  a  time  the  aged  lion  remaincd  ([uietly  in  his  lair.  Athlone, 
however,  was  of  too  much  importancc  to  be  long  left  in  repose  ;  towards  mid- 
•ummer  following  Ginkle  "  £at  down  hefore  it,"  with  a  sufEcient  force  and 
a  heavy  train  of  artilKry.  Breaches  werc  soon  niade ;  and  on  thc  30th  of 
June  an  assault  was  commenced — the  signal  to  ford  the  river  being  given  by 
the  toUing  of  the  church  bell  •.  St.-Ruth,  the  French  general,  who  com- 
manded  the  French  and  Irish  forces,  lay  with  his  troops  in  the  neighbour- 

•  Prvvioailjr,  »ccording  to  Ston,  the  tiq^  had  cott  thc  RnglUb  *'  12,000  cannon-hall»,  600  bomW.  nigh 
SO  tont  of  powdrr.  and  a  grrat  manj  ton»  of  »totie  thot  of  our  mortar»."  (>n  the  2*th  Jone,  the  iCi^liah 
WriMd  th«  woodco  hrtaat.work,  (made  on  the  othcr  »iJe  of  a  broken  arrb  of  the  bridge),  and  **  Dext 
■»oning,** — thut  writet  lUrri»,  IJfe  of  William  111. — <  thrr  had  laid  their  beam*  oTer,  aod  partlr  plasked 
ihrm  ;  wbirh  thr  enrtny  pcrrriTins,  they  detachrd  a  »crjrant  and  tm  bold  Scotunen  in  annoar,  «at  of 
BrifMiier  Maxvrirt  rvgiment,  who  paaccd  over  thcir  own  «orkt  with  a  de»ign  to  min  tbe  otber»,  b«t  wvre 
aU  ftlain.  Vet  that  did  not  ditrouragr  othcri  from  undertaking  the  nroe  piece  of  tmice,  wbicli  tb^j 
rcaolatrlj  effrrted,  hj  throwing  into  the  river  all  the  plankt  and  beamt  that  had  been  laid  to  make  good  tb« 
bfokea  arch,  tbough  thej  all,  ricept  two,  lott  their  IiTe«  in  the  attempt.  Thit  dtaappointinent  oblifH  tbe 
grwrral  to  carry  on  the  work  by  a  cloae  gallery  on  the  bridge ;  and  that  aftemoon,  to  reaolve  by  adTire  of  a 
coonri)  of  war,  to  paa»  tbe  Shannon  neit  dar,  by  ordrring  one  party  to  go  over  the  bridgo,  a  trcood  to  ford  tbo 
n^CT  abont  150  fert  aboTe  it,  and  a  third  to  be  carried  ortr  by  a  bridge  of  floatt  and  pootoont«  aboot  900  frei 
•bore  ibe  poM.  The  attempt  wa«  rontideted  to  be  imah  and  desperate,  a*  no  diacovery  had  bren  vade  if  tbe 
nver  waa  (brdable.  Three  Danith  »oldiert,  under  tentenec  of  dcath,  wer«  offerrd  tbeir  pardoo  if  tbey  wo«ld 
■ndcTtake  to  try  thc  river.     Tbe  men  rtttdily  conteotcd,  and  patttag  on  amoar,  eatvred  at  tbite  ■aitml 
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hood ;  but  with  that  arrogant  blindncss  for  which  personal  counse  rotild 
make  no  suißcicnt  atonemcnt^  hc  permitted  the  English  enemy  to  advac^. 
until  his  CO- Operation  was  of  no  avail ;  merdy  contenting  hiniself,-~when  ht? 
heard  that  Ginkle  had  actually  passed  the  river  and  was  in  the  to«  n— by 
ordcring  his  army  to  "  advance  and  beat  thcm  back  again  ;'*  whilc,  at  the  vt-rt 
moment  of  extrcmcst  pcril,  he  was  entertaining  a  gay  party  in  his  tcr.t :  or. 
ciccording  to  somc  accounts^  in  a  farm-house,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
Standing. 

The  "  forders  "  made  their  way  "  through  fire  and  smoke,"  reached  tLi 
otlicr  sidc,  laid  planks  ovcr  the  broken  bridge,  thcn  rushed  to  the  assi&Uncf 
of  tlie  boats  ;  and  in  "  Icss  than  half  an  hour  Ginkle  was  mastcr  of  the  town*." 
It  was  a  gallant  achicvement ;  Harris  rightly  says  "  it  would  be  difficuh  frvm 
history  to  parallel  so  brave  an  enterprise — ^in  which  3000  mcn  attackpd  a 
fortificd  to>vn,  across  a  rapid  river,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  army,  who  by 
their  intrenchmcnts  were  masters  of  the  fords."  Ginkle  eamed  bis  tide  of 
Earl  of  Athlonc. 

The  loss  of  i\w  bcsiogors  amounted  to  no  more  than  twelve  mcn  ;  of  itf 
besiegcd,  howcver,  there  ft*ll,  "  as  was  roported,"  about  500 ;  notwithstiod- 
ing  that,  accordin«^  to  Harris,  '^  it  was  observable  that  when  the  English  fouod 
tliemselves  niastcrs  of  the  town,  they  were  vcry  back  ward,  though  in  thf  hcJl 
of  action,  to  kill  thosc  who  lay  at  their  nicrcy."  Indecd,  it  was  nevcr  the 
policy  of  AVilliani  or  his  generals  to  iniitate  the  brutal  systcm  of  extennina- 
tion  adopted  by  (.'romwell.  Among  the  slain  was  the  good  and  galliE! 
govemor,  Sir  Richard  (iracef. 

plarc«.  Tlic  EnpIMi  in  the  tienrhcH  wcrc  ordercd  tn  fire,  teemingflj  at  thcm,  but  to  aim  ottt  thr:r  haät. 
\«1iinrc  tlif  cneniv  runrlinU«!  ihi-iii  tu  bc  dcMTtrn,  and  did  not  firc  tili  tlirv  mw  thrm  iftuminir .  :rir  mn 
vrero  |Mi'«tivcil,  t\v<i  of  tliciii  iKiii-.'only  «liglitly  woiinded ;  and  it  wn  dlM-uvrird  tKat  the  drrprtt  fms:  -^ '.^ 
river  ditl  ii<tt  icai -h  tlicir  l»ri-at>t^,  ihc  wat«-r  havin^  iit  vor  bccn  known  fo  thallow  in  the  mnnorT  of  Kafi." 

*  Tlic  nilihi*)i  thriiwti  doun  hv  ihr  caiiiion  iK-inff  mnrr  difficuh  to  dimb  ovrr  than  a  yrrat  par  d 
thf  cimin'M  woik<«.  rMCi-iimtd  the  ftuIJiorfi  to  nirct  the  bullet»  «ith  TolIrTt  of  laiht,  «birfa  drr«  fn« 
M:<jiii-(ii-ncr:il  .M:ick:iy,  (a  i^oliliir  ni»tcd  fiir  rt-lizinn  niid  viitiie  ai  »rll  as  Talour  and  ronduct  ),  tbi*  mcBor^« 
irproiif — **  tliiit  they  hu\  iixire  Ha«on  tn  fall  iipnn  their  kiiect  and  ihank  OimJ  for  thr  virfnr} ,  than  blafftas' 
hif  ii;iine  :  liiiil  tii:it  the^  ^«err  hr.ive  iiien,  aiid  the  U-»t  of  uien  if  they  «ould  iwrar  Ira».** 

+  S'renti.  in  hi-  iui.Min:  üf  Aiiil.uie.  reiider*  aiiiiile  jii^'.ire  lo  the  mcmnry  of  tbr  bnrr  and  htfb-iealN 
vvtir.iii.  '*  Piiiinj  the  e\.  e  ••!  the  rii}:i1  fiuiil},  (^•|l•llcl  Uncr  vas  tirated  by  the  Oukr  of  Vurk  vi:li  tW 
f.irii:li:ui'\  uf  an  (i|ii.1.  latlier  ihm  the  re-erve  of  a  «nTcrri^.  Ilener  arov  that  warm  attarbmect  ?e  bi 
[H  i><i:i,  :.i.il  th(  «1  imU-f.itL'ihlc  eieiiinn«  in  hl«  fcrvjec,  \«hich  fo  pre>emincntly  dittinpiiftbcvi  bm  «•  aS 
I»  (•:.<>:. »no  The  n'puta  i>n  he  acquireil  for  niilitary  experieiice.  dunng  bis  midcnrc  abmaj.  «ma,  tberr^««. 
Hot  }i -.'Im  th.iii  uli.it  il.r  rifec!«  i<t  I.:»  7ral  mrriti-d  for  him  at  b»rae  ;  and  the  ezample  «liirh  be  diffilaird.a: 
:in  a>lv;uiri-il  .i.'e,  i>f  ;ieti\i:} .  etiiliii-:ariii.  :iiid  cnti'.i  iiipt  of  dtiih,  connnandcil  univenal  adoiiration.  C^  'W 
<»i:i<'i'>n,  h;iv:iij  litt  Athene,  In-  iimx|Mrlidl}  rvinrin  1  a!  ihr  eX)>:niiMn  ufa  fe«r  dai«  «ilh  a  mnivtcrwtvi 
ff  -lliO  IM n,  \%hiih  he  nri->iiiipaired  nn  foot  ironi  aiinioir  furt  of  the  rminty  of  Kilkenn^,  dittant  abo*«  7'^ 
iiiileo.  in  .X  t'i>iei<t  imuh  of  m<i  A.\\;     M  anotiier  tiiue  he   ftidr  to  f^ublin.  froiu   Athlone,  aad  murw«i  ■ 
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ITie  vanity  or  imbccility  of  St.-Ruth  had  giyen  a  victory  to  bis  cnemies, 
whom  hc  had  afTected  to  dcspise.  The  English  Forces  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  river,  and  manifested  a  rcsolve  to  pass  it  at  any  risk,  than  an  express  was 
K'nt  off  to  his  camp — whcre  he  was  literally  "  fiddling,"  while  Athlone  was 
buming.  He  coolly  rcplicd,  "  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  town, 
and  he  so  ncar  with  an  army  to  succour  it ; "  adding  "  he  would  give  a 
thousand  pistolcs  that  they  durst  attcmpt  it."  Sarsfield,  who  knew  his  oppo- 
nenU  better,  and  estimated  them  raore  justly,  reproved  the  arrogant  French- 
man*;  warm  expressions  passed  bctwcen  them,  "  which  bred  a  jealousy  that 
proved  not  long  after  of  fatal  consequence  to  their  cause." 

It  was  this  jesting  on  the  one  side,  and  serious  indignation  on  the  other, 
which  lost  the  subsequent  battle,  and  made  way  ''  for  all  the  consequent 
•uccesses  by  which  the  reduction  of  Ireland  was  entirely  completed."  St.-Ruth 
with  his  broken  army  retreated  to  Aughrim,  a  small  vilKige  about  twenty 
miles  from  Athlone,  and  three  from  Bullinasloe.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  this  narrative,  we  shall  make  some  reference 
to  it  here.  Early  in  July  the  combined  Frcnch  and  Irish  forces  were  posted, 
very  advantageously,  having  had  ample  time  to  choose  their  ground,  at 
Aughrim  ;  St.-Kutli  being  determined  to  make  a  stand  here,  and  either  regain 
his  charactcr  or  lose  his  life.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1691.  The  Iribh  forces  outnumbered  those  of  the  English — those  of  (iinkle 
amounting  to  18,000,  and  those  of  St.-Ruth  to  about  iio,000;  but  the  former  had 
greatly  strcngthened  his  appliances,  was  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  muni- 
tions  of  war,  and  his  soldiers  were  animated  by  recent  victory ;  while  the  lattcr 
was  depressed  by  failure,  distrusted  by  his  generals,  despised  or  hated  by  his 
Irifrh  troop»,  and  slood  in  nced  of  absolute  necessaries. 

llie  battle  commenced  early  on  the  liJth,  but  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  frkirmibhes  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  llie  Englisch  historians,  here 
as  clsewherc,  bear  generous  testimony  to  the  gallantr>'  of  the  Irish,  who 
"  behaved  with  undaunted  courage,  defending  their  posts  with  unparalleled 

tvtiitT«>four  houn.  Hit  conduct  to  thr  protcttant  inhabitantt  of  tke  dittrict  undrr  his  comoiand  b  mid  to 
ksv«  bren  m>  tinfiilarlr  humane  and  ju»t,  at  to  bring  ct-nturc  upoo  him  für  gmnting  Uicm  proUcUom  too 
pt«ftt«eU,  and  adminiatcrinf  to  ihrni  justice  too  ini|tartiallr.  Ilcncc  it  was  that,  tili  the  amval  of  Q^ocnü 
iVrafba,  this  ndghbourhood  rnjovcd  a  dixrrv  of  tranquillity  unknowu  eltewhere.  The  lifelc»  bodiea  offen 
•f  hi«  «oUicn,  cicruted  to^ther  beyond  the  wallt  of  the  town,  proclaimed  his  detenntoation  to  rrprra«  nilitanr 
ootf^v ;  but,  tbough  the  sercrity  of  his  discipline  was  contrmsted  with  the  prevailing  licentiousoeM  of  tke  Iriah 
ansT,  be  ncTrrtbrleaa  posaessed,  in  au  eminent  degree,  the  affections,  as  well  at  the  confidenee  of  bis  •oUier».*' 
*  **  llr  gare  the  rocasenger  a  dcaf  ear,  and  when  orged  hj  some  one  pretent  to  uke  intUnl  meaMfct,  ke 
frpiicd  that  he  would  give  a  thousand  louis  to  hear  that  the  tlngli^h  nrasT  attempt  to  posa.  *  8pare  your 
mmtrj  and  miod  yout  buainesa,'  was  th«  gnitf  letort  of  Sartfield,  *  for  1  know  that  no  entcrpciae  ia  tm> 
diificvlt  for  Hntuh  courage  to  attempt.'  " 
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obstinacy;"  they  had  veteran  focs  to  contend  against,  however,  and  foes 
equally  brave  and  resolute.  The  great  brunt  of  the  encoimter  took  place 
upon  the  hill  of  Killcomoden^  pictured  in  thc  appended  print,  and  which  is 


now  topped  by  a  modern  church.  Here  St.-Ruth  was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball; 
although^  as  he  feil,  one  of  his  oißcers  thrcw  a  cloak  over  the  body  to  conceil 
his  death  from  thc  army,  the  intelligence  rapidly  spread ;  he  had  suffered  his 
generals^  from  pique  or  jealousy^  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  plans ;  all  became 
disordered — thc  Irish  flcd  in  confusion — and  the  English  remained  mastert  of 
the  most  eventful  field  that  was  fought  during  the  war. 

Portumna^  Banagher^  and  Loughrea^  and  '^  other  places  on  the  Shannon," 
succumbed  in  succession  ;  Galway  stood  a  short  siege,  and  surrendered ;  and 
the  brokcn  army  flcd  to  Limerick,  where  they  made  that  heroic  stand  whicb 
gives  thc  namc  of  the  city  a  forcmost  place  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

We  leaye  these  historic  incidents  of  old  times  to  introduce  a  very  oppod^^ 
subjcct  to  thc  notice  of  the  reader.     Wc  have  treated  of  the  habits  of  tl^^ 
Irish  pcasantry  as  connected  with  marriages  and  deaths ;  some  obaerratio^^ 
upon  those  associated  with  the  births  may  not  be  unacceptable,  althoughth^^ 
ofTcr  Icss  pcculiaritics,  and  arc,  as  may  be  expected,  more  common' 
indccd,  thc  only  singularity  attcnding  them  arises  from  a  dread  of  the 
people,"  to  which  we  have  refcrred  clsewhere,  and  who  are  always 
to  l)c  upon  thc  watch  whcn  an  infant  stranger  is  about  to  enter  the  woi^^^ 
Thc  Irish  nurscs — be  they  mothers  or  hirclings — are  beyond  all  qi 
thc  l)est  nurscs,  as  regards  cithcr  thc  hcalth  or  the  intellect  of  the 
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min  or  woman  ;  and  thc  tics  of  fosterage  are  considered  sccond  only  to  those 
of  nature.  History  abounds,  indced,  with  evidencc  of  the  close  link  it 
creatod ;  it  was  one  which  the  Anglo- Normans  found  it  impossible  to 
break ;  and  thc  faithfulness  and  affection  it  produced  wcre  among  the  leading 
**  crimes  "  chargcd  against  thc  "  mcre  Irish  "  by  their  conquerors.  It  endurcs 
in  all  its  strcngth  to  thc  prcsent  day*. 

*  We  mifht  illufttrate  thit  poMtion  bv  a  bott  of  anecdot^  ;  not  alone  from  bookt,  biit  Bupplicd  by  our 
•WH  eiperienr«.  All  the  tics  of  nature  arr  to  ttronf;  among  tbe  peatant  Irith,  that  it  it  difftcttlt  to  «av  «hieb 
U  tbe  ttronfrat.  Tbi«  ooe,  bowercr,  ther  bavc  niadc  for  thcin»clvc».  In  England  it  it  tcarrclj  nndcrttood  ; 
hmm  diffirrnt  are  th«  frvlinga  exrited  by  tbe  mention  of  **  a  wet  nur»«  "  and  •*  a  fotter-motber  !  **  tbe  one  i*  a 
lliivd,  and,  generallj  tpeaking,  a  nintt  troubU  »ooie,  tnenial  ;  tbe  otbrr  cling;«  oftrn  rlotcr  tban  a  niotlic.  Itiit 
MO«  onW  it  tbe  fotter-tnotber  attaclicd  to  tbe  being  tbe  bat  noiiHtbed,  tbe  cbild  iipon  wbote  milk  tbe  babe  it 
■«ned  breomet  itt  **/u$trr  brothtr^**  and  all  tbe  cbildrru  "  it»  fotterert."  Some  fifiy  }eart  ago  tbe  pra«ant 
ÜMtcr-brotbcr  wat  a  tort  of  born  tbrall  to  the  young  gentlrroan — bii  attendant  and  bit  friend — a  betng  leading 
ike  life  of  a  paratite.  not  frnni  tbe  love  of  advantage  or  Hattcry,  but  from  a  M'lf.dcvote«!  aflfrction  that  formed  a 
Wwitifttl  pafe  in  human  nature.  We  knew  one  of  thete  men,  «ho  wat  old  «brn  «e  were  ;oung.  Hit 
derotion  to  a  brutal  fotter-brotber  wat  extraordinary  : — br  bad  tavrd  bit  life  in  tbe  Uebrllion  of  *1)8,  and  that 
hy  prhlliitg  bit  o«n  ;  for  be  recrired  an  injiiry  wbirb  laroeil  bim  during  tbe  remaindcr  of  bit  d«}«.  Tbia  did 
»ot  pcotett  Nfddy  Ciabar  from  ibe  prartical  joket  and  unfeelmg  jettt  of  bit  «uiicnor,  «bo  rould  find  amutc> 
■Mnit  in  trtting  bit  dog«  on  bim  until  the  poor  frllow't  garmcntt — none  of  tbe  «oundrtt  at  any  timc — wer«  torn 
lo  alomt;  bit  only  rrmonttrance  would  be  niade  witb  a  trrmbling  lip,  **  ab  !  Matter  l*bil,  bow  ran  you  ute 
■t«  ao  ?  **  Tbc  ^  Matter  Pbii/'  like  roany  of  bit  clatt,  managed  to  finith  ruuning  tbiuugb  tl>e  property  wbich 
Ctofnwell  bad  granted  to  bit  ancettor,  and  wbich  eacb  detrendant  bad  •urre«%irel>  r'irumlierrtl,  «bile  tbe 
yapU  empbatically  deelared  that  baving  '*rome  over  tbe  devil't  tark.  it  mutt  go  undrr  bit  lielly,**  and  I*hil 
«M  eontifoed  to  gaol.  Tbere  Neddy  Gabar,  and  only  p<M>r  Neddy,  accompanied  bim  :  tbe  rreature  would 
Witt  him,  and  bear  bit  bumourt  all  day  ;  and  wben  be  rould  do  notbing  el«c,  be  would  rriire  to  a  corner  and 
•h  lookinf  witb  ttrraming  eyet  at  tbe  wreck  of  one  of  tbe  bandtomett  men  in  tbe  eounty.  "  Tbere\  notbing,** 
aM  Philip  of«e  day  to  a  ratual  rititor«  '*  tbere*t  nothing  breakt  niy  beart  more  tban  my  nnfortunate  foatrr* 
krvUier;  1  can  endure  anytbing  better  tban  bit  affection  and  patience — I  utrd  bim  to  unfe«  lingly  wben  1  had 
iC  in  my  power  (o  act  differently.**  **  Ye  never  did«  Matter  Phil,  }«  never  utrd  me  bard  ;  «bat  «at  1  erer 
■ad  always  bat  a  ttupid  )<Mber,  fit  for  notbing  but  tour  dirartbin  ?  and  neTer  thoucbt  to  be  <>f  an^v  otbrr  u^e; 
Mid  BOW,  ye  let  me  tit  with  ye,  and  tlay  witb  }e,  and  tbe  only  tbing  el»e  Td  denre  from  re  it  that  you*d  give 
■wa  laJly-bo  I  or  the  wind  of  tbe  «bip  totbow  you  badn*t  forgot  I  wat  out  and  out  yer  f«>tter>broiher.**  Thit 
«w  »id  with  a  faint  eariiett  tmile ;  but  tbe  poor  tpendtbrift*«  dayt  were  drawing  to  a  clotr,  and  it  wat  erident 
kt  «w«ld  rnd  them  in  tbe  eounty  gaol.  One  day  wbile  poor  Neddv  wat  at  utital  bearing  tbe  worn  and  violent 
liMpcr  of  bit  foater-brotber,  and  the  ttill>more'difEeult-to  endure  leproacbea  he  renteil  on  bimtelf  after  h« 
Im4  indulged  any  riolence  towardt  bim,  a  letter  waa  brougbt  to  tbe  latter,  informing  bim  of  the  dealh  td 
Im  aMtker't  krotker,  wbo  had  been  abroad  for  many  leart,  leaving  the  poor  Docber,  one  way  or  anotber,  akont 
iftcra  kandrrd  or  two  tbouaand  pound«.  Notbing  eould  exeeed  bis  joy  :  tbe  money  at  fir»t  teemed  to  bim 
wafk  to  ^rrkaao  a  king't  rantom ;  and  it  wat  not  until  af^  coniideration  had  eoovinced  bim  of  iit 
tocCcaey  to  pay  off  erru  a  tingle  debt,  tbat  be  tet  about  procoring  ever}  pt»*«ible  luxury  for  btt  keluvrd 
faalcr-krotber  in  the  gaol ;  tbe  nereatity  for  obtaining  eren  a  comfortakle  garment  for  bimtelf  never  oncr 
•wtotvd  kit  kead,  aad  he  endearoured  to  pertuade  erery  one  tbat  Matter  Phil  would  rrcorer  and  ke  a  grral 
aaa  yot,  Hit  plan  wat  to  have  deeeired  tbe  gaoler  and  get  bit  matter  off  to  America,  ginng  him  all  ktt 
wwütk.  It  b  to  ke  hoped  that  Philip  would  not  bare  permitted  thit  aarriSce — at  all  erenU  death  pqt  an  end 
1o  ike  atnigfte.  *  Ood  biet«  you,  poor  Ned,  my  only  tnie  friend  !  **  ke  taid  ;  "  kol  for  yoo  1  tbould  bare  died 
mm  puA  allowance.**  Hit  fotter-brotber  gave  him  a  tplendid  funeral,  and  put  a  tomWtone  over  hit  grave,  up»n 
«kirk,  witk  laie  ddiraev,  bit  nwn  name  wat  not  mentioned.  Foatei^titter»  are  attarbed,  kot  not  at  ttroogly 
m  foatcr  krothera,  aod  in  many  parU  of  tbe  country  a  tupentition  prerailed  againtt  nurving  a  k'»y  oo  girl'* 
■rilk.  or  a  giri  oo  koy*»  milk.  Nevertheleta  the  mother  of  a  kcaliky  koy  will  •omcOmct  k«  prefcmd  aa  tke 
eot.  iti.  ^  ^ 
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It  is  iTupossible  to  overrate,  in  deäcribing^  tbe  deroied  «tudnunt  of  Indk 
Tnotherä  to  their  children — to  their  scn»  capecially ;  thcf  wmetimm  ipetk 
hanshly  and  snappishly  to  their  daughters,  but  thcir  boy»  arc  prtted  tnl 
Bpoiled  as  mucli  Sis  boys  can  weit  be :  this  ii  tbe  ca«c  throughout  tbe  ootntiy^ 
No  matter  wliat  privations  tbe  poor  mother  endures,  «hc  «htelds  her  cUM 
without  considering  herseif.  le  her  pillow  of  twi«ted  «trmw?  «li«  chciitb» 
bim  in  her  bosom,  Is  the  wind  high,  and  does  tbe  hail  fall  ?  »he  kaedi  dovi 
like  the  camel  in  the  desert,  and  the  cbildren  who  have  been  trotting  by  ker 
band  or  gallopping  before  her,  climb  on  her  back,  and  cUnj^  tbere,  ddlmJ 
from  the  storm  by  their  mother's  doak,  who  breasta  the  tempe«!  inth  hn 
bardcD.  Is  the  food  scant?  with  a  sad,  yet  patient  counKnancc  «h«?  divido 
the  potatocs,  resernng  to  herseif  tbe  scraps  and  skina  vrhicli  an  Enj^lUh  dif 
would  rcfiise ;  the  consequence  is,  tbat,  whatever  it  may  bc  towarda  tbe  fathm« 
tbe  love  of  the  boy  is  with  the  mother.  And  tbia  ia  apparenf  in  M  thtogi;  wkm 
&be  grows  oldj  the  mother  of  the  huaband  rules^  not  ooly  him,  but  hu  hMOf 
and  hiswife;  andyoung  girlabave  alwayaagrcat  drcadof  "TbemotberHii^Ia« 
over  them/'  but  in  their  tum  they  rule,  and  with  the  aame  power  «od  ibr 
same  resnlta:  as  to  the  daughters»  you  frequently  hear  tbe  ob«emdaftt 
"  Augb,  sure  sbe  has  got  a  btisband,  and  she  must  put  up  with  hts  quai^noi^ 
as  WC  had  to  do  with  the  man  that  owned  ua :  glory  be  to  God !  bot  tbcy  i^f 
all  mighty  quare  for  men,  every  one  of  theni}  migbty  quare  iotirelj  f^  B«t 
for  tbe  son:  "Oh  tben,  sure  my  boy — and  a  finc  boy  be  wi* — ni^Iit 
have  done  far  better  tban  taking  up  with  her;  not  that  tbrre*»  aajlktif 
against  her,  far  from  it ;  only  ye  see  my  boy  conld  not  pass  hiä  btdk ;  to  iktf 
it'a  onty  natural  for  me  to  watch  and  see  how  he*a  trated«^  Any  tnterfacBO« 
in  married  feuds  is  danger ons,  and  in  thia  particularly  so ;  an  obtem^t  wffl 
gencrally  find  that  the  mother-in-law  takes  the  part  of  the  non^uHlcw,  eul  iht 
husband*a  mother  of  her  own  son, 

Irish  women  are,  as  we  bavc  inttmated,  very  tcnder  of  their  inGuiti,  wtA 
very  superstitious  as  to  a  young  mother*8  firat  child  and  tho  da&ger  that  lUeiA 
him  from  the  fairies ;  her  friends  never  leavc  her  alone  night  ort  day^  firoM  ibt 
birth,  far  nioo  days ;  afler  thnt  they  consider  that  the  *'  good  iKOple"  do  aot 
think  her  worth  having;  they  guard  their  ofiepring  by  spcUit  «tid  havc  nm 
futh  in  charma  than  in  medicine ;  they  will  go  a  long  way  to  get  the  iCTiiHt 
■on  of  a  seventh  son  to  sign  the  aign  of  tlic  Croaa  upon  their  chÜdm,  lowvvv 


tUll*  1*ftf  ntde  and  bo4al«nnu.     W«  ooe*  htaxA  tkk  flfvn  «•  %  rt*AM  Ui 

of  thd  nWiM  Vfnum  kImmL     "  Ab,  tli«tip  t»  bUo«  t«  W,  tK«  Jiilin  i  Iklo*!  \m  i»«tl«4-  ^  I 

boy *i  milk,  iiirf  WMo't  bM  fimtct^bfiiUwr  Ib«  fitmt  Jocbtjr  Üul  rmr  mdv  i  rvt-  f     ff««  ^  ^ 
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that  he  must  be  "  knowledgeable  " — for  which  they  have  a  great  respect — how 
indced  can  he  be  otherwise  ?  for  were  not  bis  lips  first  wet  with  water  from  a 
niTen*8  skull,  so  that  he  understands  the  language  of  the  raven  and  of  other 
birds ;  and  will  they  not  force  the  child  tremUing  in  the  paroxysm  of  '^  chin- 
cough,"  i.  f.  hooping-cough,  to  inhale  a  donkey's  breath  and  pasa  nine  times  be- 
neath  its  stomach  ? — but  we  will  illustrate  these  superstitions  after  our  own 
fiubion. 

It  was  the  very  first  day  of  June ;  the  sun  had  almost  set,  and  the  air  was 
fragrant,  for  the  hay  had  bcen  rickcd  that  moming  in  the  meadows  that 
furrounded  the  pretty  farm-house  of  Edward  Dcvereux,  an  Irish  grazier  much 
respected  by  his  humble  ncighbours ;  therc  was  a  general  stillness  outside  the 
dwelling,  and  a  very  strong  grey  horsc,  bcaring  upon  his  back  both  a  saddle 
mnd  a  pillion,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  farm-yard  gate  having  been  lefl 
cmrelessly  open,  and  was  making  a  plentiful  supper  upon  the  fresh  hay  which 
he  pollcd  at  pleasure  from  out  the  little  rick^  Icft  nearest  to  the  house  ''  to  be 
liandy/* 

Scveral  women  were  gathered  together  in  the  kitchen  of  the  dwelling ; 
and,  Strange  to  say,  though  therc  were  many  women,  there  was  very  little 
noise;  they  spokc  in  whispers,  and  by  signs  and  nods  and  smiles  secmed 
anxious  to  do  anything  and  cverything,  and  yet  did  nothing,  unless  it  may 
be  considercd  cmploymcnt  to  watch  a  door  that,  unlike  the  farm-yard  gate, 
waa  carefiilly  closed ;  this  door  led  into  a  small  parlour,  and  was  immediately 
opposite  another  door  which,  in  its  tum,  communicated  with  a  bed-room ;  up 
and  down  the  parlour  paced  Edward  Devereux,  and  every  time  his  step  was 
heard  to  pause,  there  was  a  universal  "  hush  "  expressed  by  the  watchers  in 
the  kitchen,  as  if  they  expected  to  hear  some  wonderful  news ;  and  so  they 
did,  for  Nurse  Kelly  had  arrived  some  time  before  upon  the  stout  grey  horse 
that  was  devouring  the  ncw  hay,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Ellen 
Devereux  would  soon  present  her  husband  with,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
either  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

"  Nurse  Kelly 's  a  fine  woman,"  whispered  one  to  the  other.  "  Oh !  but  she 
is  •* — wa»  the  reply  in  an  equally  low  tone — "  so  knowledgeable ;  she  nailed  the 
horae-shoe  ovcr  the  door,  out  there,  this  day  month,  in  spite  of  the  master,  who 
called  it  foolishness  ;  and  made  the  round  of  the  house  three  times,  before  she'd 
set  foot  inside,  with  a  switch  of  witch  hazel  peelcd  under  the  moon  on  the 
fifth  night  of  its  age,  and  stecped  nine  days  in  holy  water :  she 's  the  mftü 
against  the  good  peaple  of  any  onc  going." 

"  'fhat's  all  nonsense !"  oxclaimed  Esther  D'Arcey,  a  young  girl  who  had 
bcen  educated  at  the  National  School, ''  Nurse  KeUy*s  a  fine  skilful  woman, 
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but  I  wonder  to  hear  you  talking  of  witch  hazel  and  moonbeams  at  this  time 
of  day." 

*'  Ay,  Esther/'  was  the  rctort ;  ^'I  suppose  you  think  there's  nothing  to  be 
done  under  moonbeams  but  making  love!  where  do  you  buy  rose-pink, 
Essy?  where  were  you  and  Larry  Doyle  last  füll  moon?*" 

*'  It's  a  shame  to  see  the  unbelief  thaf  s  spreading  with  new  books  and  new 
fashions,"  muttered  a  very  old  woman  whose  hair  was  white,  and  whose  ktnd 
was  palsicd ;  ''  look  at  me !  all  of  a  trimble  ever  since  I  met  tuem,  at  the  Crtp 
of  Kinross  ;  a  thousand  and  more  through  the  air,  and  out  of  the  bog,  shining 
like  Stars  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  glittering  in  the  heavens,  and  if  it 
was  my  dying  hour  I  could  swear  to  the  face  of  more  than  one  that  has  faded 
out  of  the  place  since  I  danced  at  a  bone-fire  on  a  St.  John's  eye." 

"Lord  save  us!"  "This  be  betwixt  us  and  härm!"  "See  that,  now!** 
"Oh  wirrusthrue!"  and  various  other  cjaculations  foUowed  this  Statement; 
while  Esther  having  recovered  her  self-possession,  whispered  "  May*be  you 
fancied  it,  granny ! "  This  heresy  was  replied  to  by  a  general  shaking  of  headi, 
and  anothcr  crone  inquired,  "  How  many  children  has  the  Lord  given  and 
taken  from  under  this  blessed  roof  ?'* 

"  Wisha !  two  or  three ;  but  they  were  all  delicate  bom  little  craythun, 
like  the  white  buds  of  a  sickly  rose,  no  colour  or  strength  in  them !  Pray  God 
make  poor  Ellen's  trouble  light,  and  grant  her  even  one  to  keep  young  days^ 
about  her  when  she  grows  old ;  it's  only  the  childre  can  do  that." 

To  this  kind  prayer  there  was  a  unanimous  Amen. 

In  England  the  importance  of  the  monthly  nurse  begins  with  the  infiuat*  ^ 
first  cry — announcing  to   the  watchful   mothcr   that  the   consciousne»  c^ 
existence  and  of  sufTering  are  twin-bom — and  cxpires  exactly  that  day  montW 
the  monthly  nurse  then  unwillingly  abdicates  in  favour  of  the  nurwe,  and 
very  bcing  seems  almost  a  doubt,  until  her  Services  are  again  required ; 
in  Ireland  the  nurse  who  is,  or  rather  was,  synonymous  with  midwife,    ^ 
omnipotent.     Whercver  she  has  once  been,  she  has  a  home,  and  ia  consnhi^^ 
by  the  pcasant  and  farming   class  upon  weddings  and  feastinga,  and  is^ 
unircquently  arranges  the  death-bed  for  those  whom  she  nahered  into  lift 
As  to  Nurse  Kelly,  she  considcrcd  all  the  people  in  the  pariah — if  not  in  ftb 
barony — her  rightful  thralls  ;  and  woe,  woe,  to  any  who  doubted»  mach  !•• 
disputed  her  authority  and  wisdom !   Ferhaps  the  only  man  of  the  fiuaaaflf 
class  who  had  openly  donc  so,  was  Edward  Devereux,  and  he  at  last  yieU^ 
las  own  opinion  in  defcrence  to  the  weakness  and  superatidon  of  a  wife  who* 
hc  tenderly  loved;  her  neighbours  had  impreased  her  mind  with  a  belief  tba* 
she  lost  her  children  becausc  she  had  not  the  lack  to  have  ''lucky  Nni*^ 
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Kelly,"  and  that  the  only  way  to  "  turn  the  luck  "  was  to  engagc  her  Services 
and  propitiate  her  temper,  which  had  been  much  irritated  by  Edward*s 
contempt  of  her  professional  abilities. 

This  time,  when  all  was  ovcr  and  a  daughter  bom,  every  one  declared 
•he  was  more  than  usually  lucky ;  they  decidcd  that  "  Ellen  had  not  been 
ül,  to  signify,  a  minutc ;"  and  she,  when  she  looked  upon  a  really  fine 
infant,  did  not  contradict  this  marvellous  Statement ;  it  was  however,  but  a 
•pecimen  of  Irish  hyperbole,  "  not  a  minute  "  signifying  "  not  an  hour  " — 
just  as  *'  only  a  step"  means  in  piain  English,  *'  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two." 
The  father  was  so  dclighted  with  bis  littlc  girl,  that  he  absolutely  shook  hands 
with  Nurse  Kelly,  a  complimcnt  she  did  not  seem  to  desire,  but  received  rather 
as  the  forced  tribute  of  a  rcbellious  subjcct ;  and  the  watchers  in  the  kitchen 
declared  unanimously  that  the  baby  was  "  quite  a  picture,  and  the  very  moral 
of  its  mother  ;"  somc  deciding  that  the  likeness  was  most  striking  in  the  eyes, 
while  others  were  in  favour  of  the  mouth.  Nurse  Kelly  sprinkled  the 
babe  all  over  with  holy  watcr,  until  the  little  stranger  proved  that  her  lungs 
were  in  excellent  condition  ;  she  blackened  its  little  rosy  forehead  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  made  ^idth  ashes  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  "  marking  to  grace/* 
from  the  previous  Ash-Wedncsday,  She  wamed  every  one  in  the  housc  not 
to  cut,  but  to  bite,  its  naiU,  until  it  was  ninc  weeks  old^as  a  preventive  against 
its  becoming  a  thief ;  she  tied  **  a  Gospel  "  round  its  neck  with  a  thread  drawn 
out  of  a  vestment.  She  made  it  open  its  eyes  before  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  as 
a  Symbol  that  it  would  prefer  decds  of  light  to  deeds  of  darkness.  She  gave 
it  a  fair  share  of  sugar  and  salt,  rendcred  liquid  by  oil,  as  a  type  that  sugar 
•weetens,  salt  preservcs,  and  oil  softens  existence ;  in  short,  every  possible 
charm  was  resorted  to,  to  preserve  the  baby  from  all  manner  of  evil  influences, 
and  from  all  natural  and  supernatural  dangers ;  if  Nurse  Kelly  could  bave 
procured  a  four-leaved  shamrock  to  place  upon  its  bosom,  she  would  have 
considered  the  baby  not  only  safc,  for  ever,  from  the  powers  of  fairy-land,  but 
witchcraft  also ;  she  assured  the  gentle  mother,  and  the  host  of  gossips  who 
hang  upon  her  nccents,  that  if  the  next  Midsummer-eve  was  over,  she  woidd 
consider  that  baby  might  even  sleep  in  the  centre  of  a  fairy  ring  without 
being  changed — so  thoroughly  had  she  worked  her  knowledge  against  the  art 
mnd  cunning  of  "  the  good  people."  Certainly,  Ellen  had  never  before  been 
blessed  with  so  fine  a  child  ;  when  a  week  old,  every  one  said  it  looked  double 
its  age ;  and  the  Priest,  afler  he  named  it  by  the  sweet  name  of  *  Mary,' 
declared  he  had  not  baptized  so  attentive  a  baby  for  many  a  day  ;  '*  It  looked 
up  in  his  face  as  if  it  understood  Latin."  Midsummer-eve — when  it  is  believed 
in  Ireland  that  the  spirits  of  the  air  have  so  much  power  over  the  children 
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of  earth — was  nigh  at  hand^  and  Nurse  Kelly  had  promised  Ellen  that,  if 
she  could^  she  would  stay  that  night  and  keep  her  eye  so  fixedly  on  the  Infant, 
that  it  would  bc  impossible  for  any  supematural  power  to  de  it  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  this  gracious  promise,  EUcn  became  anxious  and  feverish 
— the  Pishogues  so  injudicionsly  repeated  by  her  neighbours — and  Nune 
Kelly  in  particular — in  her  hearing,  had  rcudcred  her  nervous;  and  this 
deplorable  feeliug  incrcased  tcnfold  when  the  nurse  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  mother  of  "  ten  fine  children,  God  bloss  them,"  who  expected  an  elevcntb, 
and  "  could  not  wait." 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  Mrs.  Devereux,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  and  never  take 
yer  eycs  off  the  darlint^  when  the  eye  comes^  from  the  tum  of  the  sun  until 
the  moon  sets  ;  and  keep  on  at  yer  bades ;  don't  be  minding  any  noise,  or  any 
voice  that  would  make  you  take  your  eyes  off  your  own  bom  child ;  that's  the 
great  point ;  and  I'd  recommend  the  master  to  stay  in  the  room  too,  bnt  that 
he  has  nofaith  in  him,  poor  man  !  only  rasoning  upon  everything.  Ah  !  it's 
little  he  knows !  how  little  the  good  people  have  to  do  with  rasons !  there's 
lashins  of  holy  water^  and  blessed  palm,  and  everything  needful  io  ihe  fire, 
and  no  fear  of  anything ; — sorry  am  I  to  leave  you,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it 
Sure,  it's  a  happy  mother  you  are ;  and  keep  the  prayer-book  under  your 

head !  and "  but  her  dii'ections  and  adieus  were  too  numerous  to  repeat, 

and  unfortunately  all  tended  to  confirm  the  weak-minded  but  affectionate 
woman,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her  child— of 
having  it  '^  changed  "  by  the  fairies.     She  did  not  venture  to  communicate 
her  fears  to  her  husband,  for  he  would  have  laughed  at  her,  and  the  langb  of 
the  scorner  is  harder  to  endure  than  a  volume  of  reasons ;  while  those  of  her 
neighbours  who  sat  with  her  by  day  or  night,  were  even  more  superstitioii» 
than  herseif.    One  tossed  the  tea-cup,  to  discover,in  the  mystic  gprounda  of  the 
Chinese  Infusion,  whether  the  little  Mary  was  to  marry  a  former,  or  get  ^ 
*^  grate  match  intirely.''    Another  declared  she  would  be  twice  marxied,  a^B 
she  had  two  rings  of  fat  on  the  third  finger  of  her  little  hand ;  and  all  agree^3 
that  if  she  ffot  over  the  St.  John's  eve,  she  would  be  the  greatest  bemnty  in  Ümj^ 
parish,  and  die  a  widow,  for  the  widow's  peak  was  piain  to  be  seen  on  hc     f 
forehead.    At  last  the  eye  came — a  fine,  joyous,  sunny  day — an  Irisb  hoUda^"; 

much  mirth  and  some  mischief  going  on  in  every  cottage,  while  boys  and  ef * 

men  were  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  bonfires. 

Ellen  sat  in  her  little  Chamber,  supporting  her  infiint  on  her  lap,  whS30 
onc  by  one  the  beads  dropt  from  her  slendcr  fingers ;  the  heat  of  the  day  1 
passcd,  but  her  anxicty  doublcd  with  the  shades  of  evening ;  her  Ups 
white,  and  the  prescribcd  prayers  trembled  upon  them ;  a  heavj  dew 
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upon  her  fair  high  forchead,  and  shc  frcquently  stooped  to  kiss  the  uncon- 
scious  cause  of  all  her  anxiety ;  the  woman  who  usually  companioned  her  had 
gone  forth  to  make  holiday,  and  her  husband  was  engaged  with  one  or  two 
farmers,  who  discussed  the  prospcct«  of  the  season^  and  laughed  loudly  in  the 
next  room  ;  at  last  ihey  went  out  to  look  at  the  hay,  and  EUen^s  terrors 
increased — shc  trembled  so  as  to  rock  her  sleeping  child,  and  its  gentle 
breathing  sounded  loudly  in  her  ears — all  her  senses  appeared  to  be  perform- 
ing  double  duty.  Again  and  again  she  pressed  her  cold  Ups  upon  its  rosy 
forchead,  and  feit  (for  the  sober  grey  of  twilight  had  succceded  the  glories  of 
the  setting  sun)  for  the  brauch  of  blessed  palm,  which  she  had  placed  upon 
its  little  breast.  She  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  candle,  but  there  was 
no  one  within  to  call  to ;  and  though  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  her  neigh- 
bours  from  without,  she  well  knew  that  they  could  not  hear  her  ;  the  cat,  too — 
the  great  old  brown  cat  left  his  place  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and,  jumping  with 
the  agility  of  a  kitten  upon  a  chair  opposite  to  wherc  she  sat,  kept  staring  at 
her  with  his  large  green  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  discovcred 
ineaning  in  the  chirrup  of  the  mysterious  crickct,  who  looked  out  from  his 
hiding-hole  and  welcomed  the  cvening  ;  and  the  ticking  of  a  time-honoured 
clock  (that  rare  inmate  of  an  Irish  cottagc)  reminded  her  so  painfully  of  the 
death-watch,  that  if  she  had  been  able  to  walk  across  the  sanded  floor,  slie 
would  have  stopped  the  pendulum.  She  started,  and  pressed  the  child  closely 
to  her  bosoni,  when  the  first  red  glare  of  a  distant  bonfire  shot  athwart  the 
room,  cheered  loudly  by  the  voices  of  those  who  had  created  the  blaze  ;  but 
«ftcr  a  momentthe  glare  revived  her,  and  she  feit  the  Hght  to  be  a  companion. 
As  suddenly,  however,  as  it  came,  it  faded  ;  and  then  she  was  more  eolitjiry 
than  ever.  Remembering  Nurse  Kelly 's  injunction,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  child,  and,  folding  her  in  her  arms,  resolving  to  wait  her  husband's 
retum  as  patiently  as  she  could,  she  recommenced  her  prayers,  and  continued 
repeating  them  rapidly ;  but,  despite  her  excrtions,  she  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  all  around  her  became  heary  and  indistinct,  until — she  saw  a  creature  as 
fttraight,  and  hardly  stouter  thiui  a  rush,  gliding  towards  her ;  on  it  came,  robed 
in  green,  glittering  all  over  with  silver,  first  standing  and  twisting  on  one  leg, 
then  on  another,  and  whirling,  around  and  above,  a  wand,  upon  the  top  of 
which  sparkled  a  shining  star  ;  at  the  same  instant  the  room  became  fiUed  with 
the  most  delicious  music — not  common  or  familiär  minstrelsy,  not  even  those 
national  air*  which  make  the  cheek  flush  and  the  heart  beat — those  airs  so 
dear  to  every  patriot  heart — imperishable  records  of  Irish  hope,  Irish  love, 
Irish  glory,  and  Irish  grief:  No ! — but  the  daintiest  music,  as  Ellen  said, 
**  from  foreign  parts/' — now  high,  now  low,  very  grand,  and  very  sweet,  but 
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hard  to  remember ;  a  floating  melody,  increased  occasionally  by  the  riebest 
hannonies^  that  ovcrpowered  her  senses ;  and  as  it  feil  away 

"  With  a  dying  faU," 

Ellen  was  still  more  dismayed  at  perceiving  a  troop  of  balf-transparent  beings ; 
creatures  who  seemed  as  light  as  the  air  in  which  they  sported,  crowding 
round  the  imperial  sprite,  who  still  continued  to  wave  her  wand ;  there  were 
others,   too,   quaint   distorted  beings,   but   more  material   than  tbose   who 
first  appeared ;  comical  littlc  fcllows^  with  hump  backs  and  high  noses ;  their 
hcads  covered  by  the  caps  of  the  purple  foxgloye — bearing  little  hammers  in 
their  hands,  which  evcr  and  anon  they  clicked-clicked  upon  the  soles  of  the 
high-heeled  boots  they  were  pretending  to  mend ;  well  may  it  be  said  pretend- 
ing,  for  the  little  rogues  continually  paused  in  their  work  to  jibe,  and  scoff, 
and  jeer,  at  the  affrighted  mother,  and  point  towards  her  treasure  with  their 
brown  crooked  fingers.     Astonished^  and  filled  with  apprehcnsion,  Ellen  could 
neither  speak  nor  move,  every  facnlty  seemed  paralysed,  she  even  forgot  Nur» 
Kelly's  injunctions,  and  instead  of  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  baby,  she 
became  spell-bound  by  the  evolutions  indulged  in  by  the  fidry  queen — the  litde 
lady  was  so  füll  of  fantasies  ;  and  yet  to  look  on  was  to  love  her  and  admire ; 
Ellen  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  hery  for  she  smiled  upon  her  most  g^racioosly, 
and  as  she  had  nevcr  before  in  her  whole  life  been  smiled  upon  by  a 
queen^   no  wonder   that  such  an  event  bewildered  her  senses:    suddenly 
howeyer  the  whole  scene  changed — the  fairies  with  their  queen  Tanished» 
how^  she  could  not  tell^  but  they  were  there^  and  the  next  moment — ^nay  th^ 
same  moment,  they  were  gone ;  the  distorted  fellows  lingcred  a  little  in  tk^ 
comers  of  the  room,  and  one  of  them  kept  poking  bis  head  and  shaldng  1 
hammer  out  of  a  reputed  rat-hole  which  disgraced  the  wall ;  bat  he 
disappeared,  «ind  Ellen  was  just  assuring  herseif  she   was   alone,  when      « 
figure  clothcd  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  dark  mantle  stood  before  her,  v^mA 
then  adyanccd  towards  where  she  sat ;  it  paused»  and  tuming  slowly  roum&d 
pointcd  across  the  room»  but  instead  of  the  whited  wall  of  her  simple  dwelliEmf  i 
poor  Ellen  shuddered  when  she  beheld  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  ovcr 
whose  mouldering  walls  an  aged  elm  wayed  its  stately  branches ;  well  did  mht 
know  that  trec !  for  beneath  its  shadow  were  her  children  buried :  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  her  parched  tongue  only  rattled  against  her  froxen  lips;  the  ipecCi« 
wavcd  its  arm,  the  little  mounds  of  earth  upheaved,  and  there  were  thote 
she  had  loyedso  dearly — three^so  cherishedjSO  moumedfor;  the  eldestiAikn 
her  fair  hair  curling  on  her  snowy  Shoulders,  and  little  Ned,  ao  bold  aad 
braye ;  and  the  last  she  laid  in  its  cold  resting-place»  a  toddling  baby ;  theyliv 
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risen  from  thcir  gravcs,  and,  but  for  their  stony  eyes — so  flxed  and  void  of 
love,  ßhe  could  have  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  left  her  hearth.  She  tried 
to  meet  them,  but  had  shc  becn  chained  6he  could  not  have  been  more  firmly 
rooted  to  her  seat ;  she  stretched  her  arms  towards  thcm,  and  a  great  cry  burst 
9t  last  from  her  füll  heart ;  and  they  too  vanished ;  but  when  she  would  have 
presbod  her  real  Infant  to  her  bosom,  what  words  can  paint  her  horror — it  was 
gone !  The  stars  flung  a  flickering  uncertain  light  through  the  open  casement, 
and  what  she  touchcd  was  foul  and  hairy — a  changeling. 

•  #»•*•• 

**  Ah  then  Nelly  avourneen,  it's  glad  I  am  to  sec  you  awake,  and  a  fine 
•pell  of  the  sleep  you  had  anyhow,  and  I  took  the  babby  from  your  arms  when 
I  saw  how  sound  you  were ;  but  Ailecn,  darling,  why  you're  the  colour  of 
death!  Ellen — why,  Ellen!"  and  Edward  De vereux,  aifrighted  in  Ins  turn, 
endeavoured  to  arouse  his  wife. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  old  cat !"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  crowding  your  lap  when  I 
•tele  away  your  own  child  lest  she  should  be  too  heavy." 

"The  old  cat!"  murmured  Ellen.  "Are  you  sure,  Edward,  it  is  the  old 
cat,  the  poor  old — but  where's  my  child  ?" 

The  sight  of  her  baby  soon  relieved  Ellen  Devereux  from  the  effects  of  her 
heated  dream ;  but  when  she  repeated  it,  great  was  the  triumph  of  Nurse 
Kelly,  who  declared  that  only  for  /ter,  Ellen  and  Edward  would  be  childless ; 
still  it  is  too  evident  that  the  worthy  woraan's  influence  is  on  the  declinCy 
for  at  this  day  Ellen  and  Edward  and  their  rosy  daughter  Mary  laugh  at  the 
ftory  of  the  changeling. 

The  subject  of  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland — with  its  mighty  influences  and 
innumerable  ramifications — is  one  that  demands  some  coni»ideration  before 
we  close  our  book.  Although  when  we  commenced  our  labours,  it  was 
necessary  for  every  lookcr-on  to  wait  until  thcory  had  been  followed  by 
practice,  ample  time  has  been  obtained,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  to  try  it  according  to  it^  own  meriu.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
**  Houses"  in  proccss  of  erection,  eighty-four  are  occupied,  sixteen  are  on  the 
ere  of  occupation,  and  the  remaining  thirty  are  in  a  State  of  preparation. 
Sufficient  opportunity  is  thercfore  supplied  for  testing  the  practical  working 
of  the  measure  ;  for  ascertaining  its  effect  upon  the  rate-payers  ;  its  influence 
uponthe  parties  who  receive  rclief ;  and  its  actual  bearing  upon  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  coiintry. 

In  Order  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  matterj 
we  shall  first  submit  to  him  a  fcw  matter- of-fact  details. 
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The  Act  entitled  ^'  an  Act  for  the  more  effectual*  relief  of  the  destitute  poor 
in  Ireland,"  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  Slst  July,  1838. 

The  office  Operations  began  in  September  1838.  The  erection  of  the  ncw 
-wrorkhouses  commenccd  in.  June  1839.  Relief  was  first  administered  to  the 
poor  (linder  the  Act)  in  the  Old  House  of  Industry,  in  Cork,  15th  February, 
1840;  (the  new  building  not  having  been  declared  fit  for  occupation  untU 
the  21st  December,  1841  ;)  and  relief  commenced  in  Dublin  on  the  25th 
March,  of  the  same  ycar. 

The  Unions  comprise  certain  Electoral  Divisions,  and  these  are  formcd  by 
uniting  a  numbcr  of  town-lands  togetherf;  the  number  being  dcpendent 
on  the  population  resident  therein,  and  the  means  of  each  to  support  the 
destitute  who  are  likely  to  claim  relief  in  the  workhouse.  Each  electoral 
division  is  chargeable  with  the  support  of  the  poor  it  fumishes  to  the  work- 
house ;  hencc  individual  properties,  if  sufficiently  large,  are  usually  formcd 
into  separate  electoral  divisions,  in  order  that  every  proprietor  shall  as  much  as 
possible  be  liable  to  support  the  paupers  furnished  from  bis  estate  $.    The  extent 

*  The  words  '*  more  eßcctual'*  were  insertcd  as  »howing  that  tome  kiod  of  relief  had  been  giTcn  io  Iitbad) 
though  not  effectual ;  e.  g.  dispcnsaries,  hotpitals,  &c.  tupported  principallj  bj  countj  ccMy  bot  so  olbrr 
State  Provision  previausly  existed. 

t  The  electoral  divisions  in  England  comprise  a  rcrtain  number  of  parisbes ;  \n  IreUad,  towii-1a»di 
aro  united  for  this  purposc.  In  Ireland  the  most  genenlly  known  diTision  of  land  is  ibe  "  twwn-Uad  ;** 
properties  aro  ustiallv  sold  bj  town-lands,  for  which,  among  othcr  reasons,  thej  were  made  tbo  unili  of  «bkh 
the  rcspectivo  Uuions  were  formed  ;  besides,  as  tbo  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pariabct  are  not  alvni 
cotcrminous,  the  former  is  the  most  easily  recognised  boundary.  Each  principal  naricet-tomi  n  Bilde  tk 
ccntrc  of  a  Union,  with  a  radius  (as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit)  of  about  ten  mÜet.  Wboi 
Unions  are  exccptions  to  this  rulc,  it  will  be  scen,  on  rcference  to  the  map,  tbat  tbo  comity  beiag  pitr, 
and  having  a  large  area  of  mountain  bog  or  water,  is  lesa  able  to  sopport  the  bunlen  of  poor-imte  ibaa  oibn 
having  a  smallcr  area. 

X  The  division  of  the  country  into  these  ^  electoral  divisions "  was,  and  coatinnet  to  be,  tbt  gicsl 
stumbling.block  of  the  commissioners.  Complaints  are  continually  made  of  injuatice  vpon  this  fraeri; 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  an  appearance  of  reason.  For  czample,  lei  us  take  tbat  porlion  of  the  Qocoi'i  Cealf 
includcd  in  the  Roscrca  Union.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  guardiaos,  tbe  following  entrj  ma  inewted  ta  ikt 
Minutc-book : — ^  The  Qiiccn's  County  section  of  the  Union  has  miicb  to  complain  of  in  bcing  eooneetei  «iifc 
Roscrca,  and  is  involved  in  an  expcnte  from  which  parts  of  it  derive  no  advantage  wfaatcvcr.  Tben  ■* 
many  paupers  in  the  poor-house  eharged  on  the  Queen's  County, or  on  the  Union  at  laife.  who  haie  anv 
boen  resident  in  the  Qucen's  County.  The  following  Scale  will  gite  an  idea  of  the  r¥|ifasi  iap*' 
upon  these  divisions  : — 

PADPBBI.  BATBB. 

Riithdowney 16     .     .     .  i,'252 

noiris-in-Ossory                        .                  .     .  13     .     .     .       105 

Don«ighmore                           .                   .         .  6     .     .     .       1<I1 

Kyle 2     .     .     .        Gl 

Kiike none  ...         73 

37  £634 

From  this  it  appeais  that  the  Electoral  Division  of  Eirkc  has  not  CTcn  one  pauper  in  the  heoae,  i^kki^ 
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of  the  Union  is  determined  by  the  population  in  reference  to  the  acreage  ;  thus 
the  Ballina  Union  contains  a  population  of  115,030,  on  507,154  Statute  acres, 
being  four  and  a  quarter  acres,  or  rather  more,  to  each  person,  whilst  the 
Bathdown  (the  smallest  rural  Union)  has  a  population  of  39,391  on  57,154 
Statute  acres,  being  about  one  and  a  quarter  Statute  acres  to  each  person.  The 
Union  of  Gortin,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  has  the  smallest  population,  and 
contains  17,315  persons,  on  111,248  Statute  acres.  The  Unions  of  smallest 
area  are,  of  course,  those  which  comprise  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast ; 
the  acreage  of  these  is  respectively  as  foUows  : — 

North  Dublin  ....  38,917 
South  Dublin  ....  44,474 
Belfast 47,702 

The  number  of  Houses,  declared  fit  for  occupation,  is  one  hundred  out  of 

bot  two,  and  Donoghmoro  only  lix,  for  which  they  have  paid  collectively,  in  the  ihape  of  rate,  277/."  Thit 
i»  bj  no  meani  a  tolitary  case ;  on  the  contnury,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  indeed  may  now  be  regarded 
as  the  aoorce  of  every  difficulty  with  which  the  Commissioners  have  to  contend.  The  power  of  the  Com. 
iDtttionert  to  make  what  arrangement  they  please  ii  absolute,  and  has  bcen  loudly  and  continually  protested 
agaiiut.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  various  obsucles  would  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  any 
mode  of  settling  the  question ;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  ere  long,  the  present  System  will  be 
remodelied  upon  a  more  equitable  footing. 

On  the  enactment  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  a  wiae  clause  was  introduced,  limiting  the  levy  for  the  support 
oi  paupers  to  imall  districls,  so  that  the  amount  nssessed  upon  each  should  depend  on  the  amount  of 
pftoperism  in  the  respective  electoral,  or  small,  districts,  instead  of  being  uniform  over  the  whole  Union.  At 
tbe  first  framing  of  the  bill  the  rate  was  to  have  been  equal  over  the  Union  ;  and  so  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tbe  cvil  that  this  would  have  produccd  was  detected  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  the  remedy 
referred  to  was  adopted  at  the  Suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  alteration  thus  made,  however, 
can  only  be  uscful  if  its  spiric  is  understood  and  strictly  acted  upon  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Un- 
fortnnately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  making  separate  ratings  for  small  integral 
portionaof  the  Union«,  was — to  give  an  impulse  to  proprietors  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  on  their 
estatcs.  If  the  electoral  district,  which  is  separately  rated  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  paupers,  be  all  under 
one  proprietor,  bis  management  may  be  so  judicious  as  wholly  to  remove  pauperism,  and  thereby  wholly  to 
exempt  bis  propcrty  froro  this  portion  of  the  poor-ratcs.  No  stronger  worldly  impulse  could  have  been 
invented.  If  an  estate  form  but  a  portion  of  one  of  these  separate  rated  or  electoral  districts,  its  proprietor 
cannot  by  any  exertion  protect  himself  or  bis  tenants  against  the  tax  ;  because,  although  bis  portion  may  be 
witbout  a  Single  pauper,  it  is  still,  as  we  have  shown,  liable  to  be  charged  in  common  with  the  remaining  lands  of 
tbe  electoral  district,  and  may  be  overnhelmed  by  the  mismanagement  of  bis  neighbdurs,  who,  on  the  other  band, 
only  bear  a  portion  of  the  tax  produced  by  the  pauperism  existing  on  thcir  lands  and  caused  by  their  own 
nrglect.  Nothing  can  bc  more  hostile  to  the  interests  of  both  poor  and  rieh  than  this  State  of  things,  or  more 
contiary  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  wiscst  provision  of  the  act  itsclf.  More  of  the  good  or  evil  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
depends  upon  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Puor  Law  Commi&sioners  exercisc  their  absolute  power  in  regulating 
the  limit«  of  electoral  districts,  than  upon  all  other  measures  which  affect  property.  These  limits  should  in 
erery  possible  case  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  limits  of  the  estatcs  of  individual  proprietors  within  each 
Union.  Therc  is  no  priuciple  outraged  by  making  an  electoral  district  to  consist  of  town-lauds  separated 
from  each  other.  There  is  no  principle  that  cau  require  an  electoral  division  to  be  of  a  squaro  or  compact 
form.  Its  functions  in  no  way  require  contiguity  or  compnctness  of  territory,  such  as  is  required,for  example, 
by  a  scbool  district,  a  police  district,  or  even  by  a  gcneral  Poor  Law  Union,  each  of  which  have  reference  to 

*i»ntral   nninf« 
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thc  one  hundrcd  and  thirty,  thc  total  numbcr  in  Ireland ;  and  thcse  have  the 
foUowing  capabilities  of  accommodation  for  the  destitute  : — 

2  houscs  capablc  of  accomodating  200  persons  eacli. 
o  aoft 


300 

6  .,  „  „  400 

15  ,,  „  ,,  500 

2  „  „  ,,  jjO 

18  „  „  „  600 

1  „  „  „  650 

10  „  „  „  700 

22  „  „  „  800 

6  »  „  „  900 

1  „  „  „  960 
8  „  „  „  1000 

2  „  „  „  1200 
1  „  „  „  1300 
1  „  „  „  1600 

3  „  „  „  2000 

100  houscs. 


Eighty-four  of  thcse  houses  are,  as  we  have  statcd,  now  occupied,  and  the 
remaining  sixtcen  are  recciving  stores  and  preparing  for  occupation. 

The  numbcr  of  persons  recciving  relief  (in  the  eighty-four  houses)  on  tke 
17th  September,  of  the  present  year,  was  as  follows : — 


Iluf*  (tirla  InfRau 

un.Irr  15.  widfr  1&.  uadcr  I. 


5,486  9,134  6,134  5,308  1,475  27,537« 

The  total  amount  of  accommodation  which  the  hundred  and  thirty  work- 
houses  in  Ireland,  when  finished,  will  be  capable  of  affording,  is  for  92,80) 
persons ;  and  in  case  of  pressure  the  capability  of  thc  houses  may  be  con* 
sidercd  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  beyond  this  number ;  induded 
among  thcse  there  is  accommodation  for  upwards  of  2000  idiots  er  harmkü 
lunatics — the  buildings  being  provided  with  wards  for  persons  of  this  cli«. 
The  hundrcd  and  thirty  workhouses  are  expected  to  cost  between  £l9lOO,000 
and  £1,200,000,  which,  considcred  in  refercnce  to  the  accommodation  afforded, 
is,  as  may  be  expected,  much  lower,  per  head,  than  the  expense  incurred  ü 

*  The  niiDibcr  of  persona  recciving  rt-licf  will  appear  imall ;  but  food  bdng  more  plentiful  al  Ib»  w*' 
thc  year  (Scptenil>er)  than  at  othcrs,  fcwer  pcnont  wouldbe  obliged  to  retort  to  the  workkome ;  telcpCiMff 
of  which,  scyeral  of  tlicse  houict  were  onlj  juat  then  opened,  and  thera  ia  alwafi  graat  huiltrtiü  «i*^ 
part  of  the  ]M»or  to  cntcring  the  houic  ;  they  gi^uerallj  wmit  for  infbimation  retpecting  tb«  tnatsNal  ^  ^ 
more  '*  advcntiiroua"  before  they  apply.  In  one  instanee,  in  the  wett  of  Ireland»  tUa  fiedinf  spaürfi* 
stronifly,  that  the  master,  bcing  ^'  au  deecapotr"  of  hlling  the  houae,  tomcd  reeraitiiif  oSear,  altfl*'^ 
engageil  a  fiddlcr  to  play,  while  the  children  danced  in  the  front  of  the  building.  Of  cowaa,  «ilk  i*^  * 
dcmonfttration,  plenty  of  rccruita  were  toon  found.  The  workhouae  Daatcr,  heurfw,  fcU  lala  mm»  *♦•■ 
für  hit  extra<i(ficiul  zeal. 
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England,  and  considerably  below  the  cost  of  accommodation  obtained  in  other 
public  institudons  in  Ireland  *. 

The  money  required  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  is  obtained  on 
fiiyourable  terms  from  the  Government,  being  advanced  free  of  interest  for  ten 
years,  and  to  be  repaid  by  annnalinstalments  within  aperiod  of  twenty  years ; 
so  that  the  interest  which  the  Government  foregoes  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  advanced  by  it.  The  payment  of  the  first  instalment  does  not  take 
place  until  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  declaration  that  the  house  is 
fit  for  occupation. 

The  officers  appointed  (by  the  guardians)t  at  salaries,  for  duties  in  the 
workhouse,  consist  of  the  following  : — 

Clerk  of  the  Union — nsnal  salary  ;f  50  per  annum. 

Workhonse  mmster  „  40        „ 

Hatront  ,i  25  to  30        „ 


*  **  It  «M  originallf  estiinated  that  the  co«t  of  the  130  workhoaset  in  Ireland  woald  not  ezceed  a  mfllion 
■tsriinf ,  and  pro^iion  was  aecordingly  made  bj  QoTemment  to  that  eztent :  ai  the  boildinga  adTanced,  how- 
tver,  it  became  apparent  that  thit  amonnt  would  be  intnfficient,  and  accordinglj,  in  December  1841 ,  appUcation 
wm  made  for  an  additional  tum  of  150,000/." — Eighth  Report. 

t  Every  eett-pajer  (or  rate-payer,  wbere  poor-rates  haTe  been  ttmck)  it  entitied  to  Tote  for  the  eleetion 
of  Ooardiani,  and  it  eligible  for  that  offioe.  The  annnal  eleetion  of  Poor  Law  Guardiant  giTet  rite  to  annaal 
di^iitea,  heart-bominga,  and  animoiitlea.  The  firamera  of  the  Act  threw  the  power  almott  ezclotiTelf  into 
tbe  handt  of  the  **  Liberal "  partj ;  the  contequence  hat  been  that  manj  retpectable  pertont,  and  penont  of 
property  in  land,  wbo  thould  haTe  been  etpeciallj  contidered,  are  nearlj  excloded  from  partidpation  in  the 
adminittration  of  the  law — wc  fear  there  is  too  mucb  truth  in  the  attertton,  contained  in  a  Dublin  newtpi^r, 
of  comparatiTely  moderate  Tiewt,  that  **  The  Iriih  Boarda  of  Guardiant  are  too  generally  complete  bear- 
gatdenty  from  whicb  eTery  gentlcman  detirout  of  retaining  bis  own  telf-retpect  mntt  be  anjnout  to  withdraw, 
beeante  he  is  brought  into  painful  coUision  with  a  class  whote  habitt  and  mannert  are  intolerable.  No  tooner 
b  a  Board  of  Guardiant  elected  than  the  mott  indecent  tcrmmble  commencet  for  the  diipotal  of  eTery  piece 
of  patronage  attacbed — thcir  blood  relationt  are  commonly  put  into  the  ttipendiary  officet,  their  more  dittant 
relatiTca  into  tbe  body  of  the  heute ;  and  thit,  not  nnfrequently,  to  the  exclution  of  the  really  dettitnte  and 
inGrm."  Thit  is,  however,  an  evil  that  will  eure  itself,  and  wat  almott  inseparable  from  a  tudden  trantfer  of 
political  power  to  those  who  were  not  accuttomed  to  ittuse.  It  is,  indeed— as  we  know — growing  lest  and  less, 
from  year  to  year.  Tbe  Irish  <'  people  "  hsTe  a  sort  of  natural  yeaming  towardt  penont  placed  by  rank  or 
property  aboTe  them  ;  they  are  the  vcry  reverte  of  democratic  in  their  feelingt  and  modet  of  thinking  and 
rcasoning ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  erc  long  the  just  exercite  of  influence  will  flow  into  itt  legitimate  Channel. 

X  ^  It  wat  tnppoted  by  many  pcrsont  that  we  thould  not  be  able  to  find  indJTidualt  pottctted  of  the  requitite 
qoalificAtiont  for  filling  the  tcTcral  oflSccs  in  the  Uniont  in  Ireland ;  and  we  wcre  ourseWet  not  free  from 
apprehentiont  on  thit  tcore,  especially  with  rofereoce  to  the  o6Scet  of  matter  and  matron,  on  whom  the  order 
and  efficiency  of  the  workhouse  would  in  evcry  inttance  to  much  depcnd.  We  are  rejoieed  to  be  enabled  to 
itate,  howcTer,  that  tbe  difficulty  ariting  from  thit  tource  hat  been  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  tbat 
in  general  Tery  good  officers  hsTC  been  obtained.  Maoy  of  them  were  ignorant  at  first,  and  nninformed  of 
thetr  dnties  ;  but  by  sending  them  to  one  of  the  Dublin  workhoutet  in  the  firtt  inttance,  and  recently  to  one 
or  twüofthe  other  bett-managed  houset  for  traiuing,  for  a  time,  we  haTe  been  enabled  generally  to  secnre 
efBdent  oflkers." — Eighth  Report,  We  made  conti  nnal  inquiriet  npon  thit  Tery  ettential  tubject,  and  were  in 
almott  erery  case  aatured  of  the  fitnett  of  the  parties  employed ;  notwithstanding  that  tbey  are  eleeted  by 
the  Goardiansy  and  that  priTate  influence  will  tometimet  operate  to  the  prejadiee  of  public  dnty .  Tbe  oflkert 
of  the  establishment  are,  bowoTer,  closely  watched — not  only  by  jealous  gnaidians,  bat  by  the  assistant 
commitaioner. 
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Schoolmaster— usual  salary  £20  per  aniium. 

Sclioolniistrefls         ,,  14        ,, 

Porter  (with  a  Buit  of  clothcs)  10        „ 

Oiaplains— Establishcd  Church  30  to  40         „ 

,,  Homan  Catholic  50  to  60        „ 

Prcsbyterian  20  to  30         „ 

(Difleriug,  espccially  tlic  R.  C.  C,  with  tlie  size  of  the  Uaiou).  * 

These  salaries  appcar  small ;  but  tliey  are  considered  sufficiently  large, 
taking  into  account  the  relative  valuc  of  money  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
Tlic  expensive  machincry  of  the  Law  is,  howevcr,  very  generally  complained 
of;  but  chiefly  in  rcference  to  the  incomes  of  the  superior  officers  connected 
with  the  establishment.  That  of  the  commissioner  is  £2000  per  annum ;  and 
that  of  eaeh  assistant-com missioner,  £700  per  annum^  independent  of  allow- 
ances  for  travelling  expenscs,  &c.  t  Whether  thcse  salaries  be  high  or  low  is 
best  determincd  by  contrasting  their  amounts  with  the  sums  paid  to  officials  of 
equal  social  Standing.  They  have  very  laborious  duties  to  perform ;  in  the 
discharge  of  which  they  incur  great  responsibility ; — many  of  them  being 
exceedingly  irksome.  In  some  districts,  we  know  that  the  life  of  an  aarätant 
commissioner  is  a  continued  scene  of  turmoil  and  wrangling,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  very  unmanageable  parties  ^vith  whom  they  have  to  deal.  They  are,  we 
believe,  without  an  exception,  gentlcmen  of  integrity  and  ability ;  and  their 
work  appeared  to  us  to  be  performed  with  zeal,  discretion,  and  industry  f. 

*  Variout  complaints  liavo  been  made  conceruing  the  diiproportion  of  pajmenta  to  Pietntut  mt 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  :  thoy  have  bcen  thus  met  bjr  the  Commitaoncrt.  "  In  lome,  if  doI  in  ttvaalftf 
the  workhoiiset  in  the  wcstern  dittricti,  we  doabt  if  therc  be  a  nngle  Protestant  inmate ;  and  in  naaj  af  Ai 
othcr  bouses,  the  number  will  be  very  amall ;  and  in  theae  caaea  we  hat«  conaidered  it  to  be  ow  datfi  ii 
accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  have  been  tbe  intentiona  of  the  LegiaUture,  to  aadgu  a  Ich  mhtj  la  Ai 
chaplain  of  the  EaUbliahcd  Church  than  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cbaplain/'  Wbere— aa  in  tbe  aarth  d 
Ireland — the  proportiona  are  more  upon  a  par,  other  regulationa  are  of  coarae  made.  Tbia  fbaiiMäH 
aubject  haa  givcn  rise  to  many  othcr  difBcultica.  An  application  by  the  Roman  CatboUe  Biihifi  (• 
permit  the  chaplaina^to  aaiociate  with  them  their  own  cnratea  in  the  diaebargo  of  their  dati«,*iiAi 
workhouBc,  was  rcfuaed  by  the  Board,  on  the  ground  tliat — "  They  cannot  bat  look  npon  an  oOeer  ifH"''' 
by  them  aa  bciog  individually  responaible  to  them  for  tbe  diie  ezecution  of  hia  datiea ;  and  aa  a  gencnl  nH 
they  cannot  eanction  or  permit  the  dutiea  of  any  officer  to  be  dclegated  to  a  penon  not  namcd  in  ikm  mkK^t 
appointmenu"  A  queation  having  ariaen  aa  to  the  religion  in  whkh  a  cbild  waa  to  bo  brought  np«  wkeM 
been  detcrted,  and  of  whote  parcnU  nothing  waa  known,  the  opinion  of  tbe  Attomoy-Geneial  (Black!«*) 
waa  thua  taken :  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  guardiana  ooght,  in  anch  a  caae  aa  tbia,  tocanae  tbe  chiU  ü^ 
cducatcd  in  the  religious  crecd  uf  Protcatantiam — the  religion  of  tbe  State.*' 

t  The  aum  catimated  for  the  Iriih  Poor  Law  Commiaaion  (ezdnaive  of  tbe  bead  eoaminionar)  &■■  ^ 
April,  1811,  to  31it  M^h,  1842,  waa  21,634/.  17«.  5<<.,  paid  aa  foUowa  :  tii^  leeratary,  6001 ;  il«<" 
assistant  commisaionera,  at  700/.  a  year ;  architect,  600/. ;  eleven  clerka,  11851.  ;  doven  aiMiaat  •*" 
niiaaionera  and  their  clerk«,  7938/.  12«.  \d,\  ono  temporary  aaaiatant  commiMioner,  6761.  4«.M;  ai^M 
and  1)16  clerki  in  the  inipcction  of  worki,  940/. ;  contingenciea,  900/. 

X  The  law  in  Ireland  is  adininistercd  by  the  Poor  Law  Commiialoner,  Mr.  NicboUa,  wbo  haa  tetn  H*** 
reaident  in  Dublin.  There  are  cleven  aaiiaUnt  commiaaioneray  ten  with  diatricta,  onn  deticbad  «  wk9^ 
inqiiirioa.  The  districta  may  be  considered  aa  having  the  fbllowing  towna  aa  tbdr  ceatict :— Galvay»  Ußä^ 
( 'iirk,  Waterford,  Doncgal,  Delfaat,  Dcrrr,  Longford,  Kilkennyi  and  DnbUn. 
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The  clcrk  of  thc  Union  is  now  usually  tlie  returning  officer  in  thc  elcction 
of  Ciuardians,  for  which  he  reccives  a  small  fee  in  addition  to  his  sahiry ;  in 
the  tirst  election,in  each  Union  a  returning  officer  was  appointcd  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  and  his  fee  varied  from  fifteen  to  fifty  pounds,  according  to  the 
cxtent  of  the  Union,  and  the  number  of  divisions  contested. 

llie  clothing  of  the  adult  males  consists  of  a  coat  and  trousers  of  barragon, 
cap,  shirt,  shocs,  and  stockings.  The  fcmale  adults  are  supplied  with  a  striped 
jerkin,  a  petticoat  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  anotlier  of  stout  cotton,  a  cap,  shift, 
shoes,  and  stockings.  The  male  chihlren  have  each  a  jacket  and  trousers  of 
fusüan,  a  shirt  and  woollen  cap.  Thc  fcmale  children  have  each  a  cotton 
firock  and  petticoat,  a  cap,  and  a  linsey-woolsey  petticoat*.  Each  bed  Is  sup- 
plied with  a  straw  mattrcss,  with  blankets,  bolsters,  &c.  The  able-bodied 
woroen  and  children  sleep  in  double  beds ;  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  male 
pcrsons  sleep  in  single  beds. 

The  diet  varies  in  particular  Unions,  chiefly  dcpending  on  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  objcct  being  to  givc  such  diet  to  thc 

^  lo  »oine  of  the  workhoutct  thc  clothing  of  the  iniuatc«  i«  maiic  '*  al  home."  lo  th«t  of  Cialwsy,  we  mw 
tbe  paupcr»  at  work — upon  co«tt, petticuats,  »hoct,  &c. — hud  hcre,  hy  tlie«aY,to  our  Krt-at  ftuipri»r^  «e  fouotl 
llwt  the  «ooilen  stufT  utctl  for  men*i  drmet  was  not  the  manu/aeture  of  trelatuL  V.xtxj  rititor  will  be 
ttftKk  bv  the  in$ufficiency  of  eajploymrnt  for  the  pauper» ;  but  upon  thit  inux>rtant  tubjrct  we  qaote  tho 
**  EÜf  hth  Report  **  of  thc  CooimiMioner«  :^ 

**Io  conncxion  with  workhouw  aianageaicnt,  we  id«t  notier  the  difTicultycvrrjwhrrcrxpcrieoccd^of  fiodiDg 
MÜUble  emploToirnt  for  the  inniAtet.  The  unprofitablcnca*  of  paupcr  Ubour  it  %o  frrocndly  admitteiJ  m  to 
f«q«irt  DO  ir^^ment  for  ettablithinj;  the  propotition :  and  if  thit  be  thc  ca*c  in  Flnglaud,  whcre  the  Seid  of 
«■Bployineiit  it  to  largo  and  to  Taricd,  it  mutt  be  at  leatt  equally  true  wi.h  rrfp<ct  tu  Irrland,  wbrre  tho 
laboar  market  it  in  to  many  inttancet  OTercharged.  All  that  hat  hitherto  bcrn  aitcmptcd  in  thit  retpect 
!•  tlM  Iritb  wnrkhoQte,  hat  been  to  endearour  to  proride  eroploymeot  of  the  tiinplot  and  comuioncat  deacrip- 
ti«fi,  eaprrially  for  the  more  aged  aod  inftmi  of  both  texet,  wbo  conttitute  the  ^at  oujority  of  the  inmatM. 
Tbc«e  are  prnerally  employed  in  oakura-pickiug  ;  ia  thc  picking,  and  tpinning,  and  cardmg  of  Kool  ;  in 
kMitiof  ;  and  tome  frw  in  making  and  mcnding  the  cluthet  belonging  to  the  ettabltthment.  Of  the  ablo 
■im,  Trry  few  have  been  adniitted,  and  there  are  tcarrely  anj  of  thit  claat  in  the  wnrkboutrt,  although  tbere 
•rv  a  great  many  of  the  partialiy-ditahled,  who  are,  for  the  niott  part,  oecupied  in  the  kitcben,  aod  doiof  tke 
ravfber  work  about  the  houte  and  yardt ;  and  whcre  thit  doe«  not  aflbrd  »uffiricnt  occupation,  tkej  are 
cmploye«!  in  breaking  ttonet.  The  able-bodied  women  (with  or  without  children)  are  generally  employed  in 
koaaehold  work  ;  and,  in  toTeral  of  the  houtet,  thcre  are  not  a  tuflSdent  number  of  thete  to  clean  and  ke«p 
tb«  boaae  in  proper  order,  without  the  aid  of  paid  atuttantt ;  but  where  the  numlter  of  able-bodied  women  u 
grcater  tban  ran  be  to  employed  in  boutehold  work,  they  are  tct  to  work  with  the  »eedle,  or  in  cardinf, 
•fiBniag,  and  knitting.  On  tho  whole,  therefore,  the  diflkulty  with  retpect  to  employmeot  in  ibe  Iriah 
«•rkbovtcs  It  noi,  perhapa,  grcater,  or  eren  to  great,  at  might  have  been  apprrhended,  owing  to  the  Tery  Urft 
pn«fK>rticin  of  the  aged  and  infinn,  of  whom  the  inmatet  conaut.  With  regard  to  the  children,  and  the  youtht 
W  both  texe«,  in  addition  to  the  iuttruction  which  they  nrceire,  it  hat  been  out  endeaTour  to  impreaa  upon  tbe 
fwanhant  the  necetiity  of  training  them  up  in  habitt  of  induttry,  by  which  they  may  in  dtM  time  be  fittrd 
for  carain;  tlicir  own  liTrlihood.  Tliey  are,  accordingly,  when  not  at  tehool,  employed  in  ocrupationt  fitt&U 
lo  thrir  a^  and  ttrrngth  :  tbe  girlt,  under  the  matrun,  in  houarhold  work,  or  in  working  with  the  nc«dle ; 
tke  W>yt  working  in  the  yanla,  or  in  the  garden,  or  al  tome  trade  in  the  houte^— thua  arcaatoming  ibcir  I 
to  Ubour,  and  developing  ibrtr  mutcular  powett ,  and  fitting  them  for  ewr]r*day  ocrupattooa  of  lifr.** 
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inmates  of  thc  workhouse  as  shall  not  be  supcrior  to  tLit  obtaincd  by  thc 
independent  labourer  *. 

Thc  principlc  adopted  in  afibrding  relief  in  the  workhouscs  (except  in 
special  cases)  is  not  to  admit  children  without  their  parente  (if  dependent  on 
them),  nor  a  man  without  his  wife,  nor  the  latter  without  her  husband, — ^no 
more  distmt  membcrs  of  the  family  are  affected  by  this  principle.  If  a  son  bc 
able  to  Support  his  father,  the  law  very  properly  makes  this  natural  duty 
legally  incumbent  on  him. 

In  England,  the  workhouses  have  acquired  the  name  of  *'bastille8,"chiefly  on 
account  of  their  construction,  the  windows  beirg  very  small,  and  placed  above 
the  hcight  of  the  inmates  to  prevent  their  seeing  out  of  them  ;  the  yards  also 
have  been  much  too  confined  in  this  respect.  In  Ireland  the  houses  are  in 
size  greatly  beyond  those  erected  in  England,  where  a  workhouse  for  1000 
persons  is  one  of  the  largest,  Jind  one  for  500  persons  in  the  rural  districts  is 
considered  of  large  extent ;  while  in  Ireland,  houses  for  800  and  1000  are 
common  sizes,  and  they  vary,  as  we  have  shown,  from  800  to  1200,  1600  and 
2000  persons.  The  workhouses  in  Ireland  being  of  immense  size,  appear 
to  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  render  them  pictnresque»  and  to 
diminish  the  appearance  of  their  real  magnitude ;  the  rooms  are  placed  in 
double  width,  to  insure  effective  superintendence.  The  style  of  most  of 
the  buildings  is  that  of  the  domestic  Gothic,  being  best  suited  for  the 
materials  available  in  their  construction,  the  walls  being  built  with  rubUe 
masonry,  which  would  have  required  more  dressing  and  cut  stone-work  had 
the  Italian  or  common  domestic  style  of  buildings  been  adopted.  The  me 
of  the  dirty  and  perishable  "  rough  casting**  or  "  dashing,*'  so  common  in 
Ireland,  appears  to  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  buildingif 
by  their  arrangement,  are  capable  of  being  extended  in  various  ways,  and 


*  Thc  dietury  in  niofct  common  uieconusti  of  a  daily  allowance  of— for  bretkfut,  Co  tdulliy  7«aMHif 
oatmcal  made  into  <^  stir-about,*'  one  pint  of  butter  milk,  or  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  ;  Ibr  dinDcr— S|  Ai^  ^ 
potatoci,  and  1  quart  of  biittci^milk  :  cliildrcn  5  to  14,  3^  ouncci  of  oatmoal  for  IncakfMt;  AaBcr,!  Bk 
uf  potatoca ;  siippcr,  0'  oiincoB  of  brcad,  and  1  pint  of  ncw  milk,  daily.  Infanta,  the  dck,  iafiraii  te^ Atrf 
aa  directed  by  medical  olTiccr.  Two  mcali  a  day  only  aro  allowed  ;  eiccpt  in  tume  diatrietty  **  «bore  tktol 
of  thc  labouring  population  can  and  do  uiually  prorido  for  thcmMlret  tbree  mcali."  ChildfCD  banlkM 
nicult.  McAt  ig  not  givcn;  it  it  unnecetsary  to  aay  that  meat  i«  a 'Muzury  **  rarely  taatcd  bjtbliiA 
pcoiant  out  of  thc  workhouse.  In  Dublin,  Cork,  and  othcr  loealitiet,  kowevcr,  toup  and  otbcr  i 
of  food  are  givcn  to  the  paupen  ;  in  Dublin  vre  law  them  dioiogapoo  rice,  which  th«y  at  fint  loadly  | 
aguinst,  but  to  whiih  they  aftcnnirds  bccame  accuitomcd.     Potatoea  wcre  then  at  a  vcij h%h  pries. 

*■*  Circumstiinccsmay  occur  i endering  it  incx|iedient  or  diiadTa&tageouf  to  adhcre  itrictly  to  tho  i 
dietary,  ^»hcn  a  tcmpoiary  doi>arture  from  it  may  bo  adriaablc,  owing  to  the  ttato  of  tlw  fluikdi  « •* 
cauM.*.  In  6uch  casc«,  a  yarintion  may  bo  made  by  tubatituting  bread  ibr  cithcr  potatoca  or  oataMal,  ii  ^ 
Proportion  of  twclve  ounces  of  bread  for  tbree  and  a  half  poonda  of  potatoi'S,  and  clght  ommemwt  Utd^ 
fecvcn  ouiicc»  of  nicftl ; — or  eight  ounces  of  nieal  in  ttir-about  may  be  aubatiCated  ibr  thive  aad  i  hdf  pi* 
iif  |M>taioi8." 
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the  houses,  as  constructed,  are  considered  only  as  portions  of  buildings, 
planned  to  a  larger  scale,  according  to  drawings  which  are  deposited  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Union,  agreeably  to  the  35th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  which 
empowers  the  Commissioners  to  carry  into  execution  the  additional  buildings 
contained  in  the  plan — a  portion  only  of  which  is  considered  to  be  carried  intö 
effect  originally.  The  division  for  Classification  as  contained  in  the  Irish 
workhouses  is  greater  than  in  workhouses  erected  in  England,  though  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be  less ;  the  yards  are  larger,  and  the  rooms  are 
much  more  lofty  and  airy. 


Of  the  character  of  the  buildings,  generally,  this  "  bird's-eye  view  "  will 
convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea*.      There  are,  however,  several  houses 

*  Tbe  Commi&sioners  deserve  tbe  highest  credit  für  the  rapidity  with  which  these  structures  have  been 
njsed.  There  has  been  nothing  of  that  dilatoriness  and  procrastinatioii,  to  which  Ireland  hos  bccn  accustomed 
for  centuries,  in  the  conduct  to  completion  of  public  works  ;  nor  haro  we  hcard  frotn  oppouents  of  the  Bystem 
any  charges  on  the  ground  of  jobbing  in  their  erection.  *'  Even  with  favourable  scasous/'  we  quote  from  tbe 
Eightb  Report  of  the  CommiBtioners,  "  it  was  by  no  means  a  light  task  to  superintend  and  dirert  exteoftivo 
bailding,  proceeding  Bimultaneously  iu  every  part  of  the  country ;  but  with  sucli  weather  as  that  of  tbe  last  three 
yeart,  and  with  not  less  thaa  a  hundred  of  these  buildings  in  progress  at  one  time,  and  all  requiringfrequeut 
inspection  and  constant  superifitendencc,  the  difficulty  has  becn  proportionately  increased."  The  architect  to 
tbe  Comnaission  is  George  Wilkinson,  Esq.  Among  the  difüculties  cncountered  by  tbe  architect,  may  be  stated 
tbe  anomaly  created  by  the  Poor  L:iw  Act,  in  rendcnng  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  responsiblc  for  tbe  building 
«f  tbe  workhouses,  but  niaking  it  necessary  that  the  guardians  shoald  be  required  to  borrow  the  money  for 
their  erection  ;  this,  however,  may  havo  been  indispensable,  as  little  doubt  can  exist  that  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  unless  the  Act  bad  so  provided,  no  workhouses  would  have  been  built ;  and,  moreover,  very  great 
«lifiBcuUy  would  have  been  encountered  in  obuining  plans  which  would  have  suiled  tbe  tastes  of  tbe  several 
parties  interested  in  the  structure.  But  the  onerous  nature  of  the  arcbitect's  duties  can  perhaps  be  appre- 
^iated  only  by  thote  who  are  ofBcially  connected  with  bim.  Some  estimate  of  their  extent  and  importance 
naT,bowever,  be  formed  by  considering  that  100  of  tbe  workhouses  were  simultaneously  in  progresa ;  that 
■^lierf  were  employed  directly  on  the  works  at  the  same  time  11,117  workpeople  and  1032  horses  and  carts  ; 
-ctut  in  addition  to  this,  tbe  terms  of  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  tbe  houses  devolved  oa  the  architect 
«.lae  irksome  and  auxious  duty  of  ^^awardiiig  tbe  amouot  which  he  shall  deem  to  be  due  to  the  contracton 
*<>i  work  executcd  by  tbem,  and  for  which  the  contract  has  not  provided."     Of  coursc  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
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witli  elevations  differing  from  the  one  here  given — intended  to  diversify  ihe 
appcarance  of  these  structures  in  different  localities. 

The  workhouse  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  four  separate  ttructures, 
containing  as  follows : — The  entrance  building,  which  contains  the  waiting 
hall  for  paupers  applying  for  admission,  and  the  porter ; — the  board  room  on 
the  Upper  floor,  in  which  the  guardians  meet  and  detcrmine  the  admission  of 
applicants  for  relief; — the  probationary  wards,  with  four  separate  yards  for 
containing  those  paupers  wlien  admitted ;  and  who  are  here  cxamined  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  washed  in  a  bath  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water*. 
Paupers  affected  by  any  disease  are  retained  in  these  wards  until  in  a  fit  State 
to  go  into  the  body  of  the  house.  Previously,  however,  they  are  deprived 
of  their  old  clotlies,  which  are  fumigated,  and  depositcd  for  return  (if  required), 
and  they  are  then  dressed  in  a  comfortable  suit  of  the  workhouse  clothing. 
The  main  building  contains,  in  the  centre  the  master's  and  matron*8  apart- 
ments^  around  which  are  the  store-rooms,  the  kitchen  and  workhouse,  the 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  separate  t,  and  the  several  wards  to  which 
they  command  immediate  access. 

feharcd  tkc  fute  of  uio»t  urbiters,  tome  of  tho  Board«  of  Oautlians  liaviug  coDsidered  that  tbe  ptkcs  allo««d  in 
too  liberal  ;  the  contractor»,  oii  tho  other  haud,  bavc  held  two  or  three  public  mectinga  to  eiprcM  thnr 
Indignation,  &c.  &c.  at  bving  ufTered  by  the  Comuiissioners  such  sums  as  are  toully  inadcquate  (they  kUte)io 
Cover  the  tint  co6t  priccs  nf  the  workd.  AVheievcr  theitc  complaiats  ha?e  been  sufficicutly  JeSuite  lo  all«* 
invcütigation  to  be  mado,  it  has  been  fuund  that  a  fair  and  cquiublc  course  has  bccu  puraucd,  both  at  Kftfii 
the  interct»tH  of  the  Uniont»  aud  tho  fair  reoiuncnitioD  of  the  cootractors.  This  has  bc«D  amply  shown  Islrly 
in  an  invcstigation  made  by  directiun  of  Government  through  the  Board  of  Works.  Thote  who  knovtW 
atchitcct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commibtfiou  could  have  anticipatcd  no  other  result  ;  the  conviction  beinggcocnl 
that  für  cfiicieut  zeal  and  upright  and  honourable  conduct  the  Goverumeui  doct  not  ia  auy  dcputacti 
possess  an  ofliccr  supeiior  to  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

*  All  accouuts  agrec  in  considcring  that  the  neccssity  for  froquent  ablutioni — and  aboTo  all  **tke  kik" 
at  entiuncc — is  louked  lipon  by  the  applicants  as  a  most  intolerable  cvil.  The  paupers»  gcnenllr,  coaplä 
that  after  washing  they  liavc  ftlt  the  cold  as  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  a  suit  of  cxtim  dothing ;  and  IH 
Kennedy  and  Cuirigan,  in  their  report  '*  upon  the  State  of  the  Dublin  workhouse,  more  ctpcdall j  in  icftRK* 
to  accommodutiou  for  iufant  pauper  children/'  say,  ^The  prejudice  of  the  motben  agaiast  Um  «eift^ 
bath  for  their  infauts  was  such  that,  we  werv  informed,  they  hod  rebelled  en  maia§  against  ita  «nployactfi 
in  fact,  we  found  but  one,  out  of  tho  thirty,  who  gave  her  child  the  advantageof  this  adjunct  to  kaaltb-  ■•■* 
of  the  othcrs  reited  satisüed  with  waahing  the  face,  some  the  limbs,  and  a  few  the  hands  aad  aimtf  th* 
infants,  but  uone  of  them  wabhed  tho  whole  body.*'  We  were  ouce  pietent  dnring  an  altenatSen  kclM* 
the  master  and  the  inmates  on  tho  subject  of  Ventilation ;  he  endeaToaiiug  to  penuade  thcm  ibathc  «If 
wibhvd  to  Ict  in  the  air,  whilo  they  dcciared  '*  that  bis  opcn  Windows  perished  tliem  alire  wid  the  e&M*  ^* 
üuccecded  in  convincing  one  poor  womau  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  aa  theday  wai  finr  and  iha  «sici** 
fuitably  clod.  Sho  listeued  attentively,and  answcred, "  Sure  then  there'i  senso  in  ihatf  anjhow;  aadbinii 
the  wind  in  niy  face — that  would  be  sure  to  givc  me  the  toothache,  \f  I  hmdony  Uelli  l^fk^—l  doa*tfci>^ 
cold  at  all !  But  you  see/*  bho  added,  "we're  used  to  the  eold  and  not  to  the  dotbet;  and  no  ■yiJff— *^ 
hare  a  drcad  of  it/' 

t  It  18  by  no  roeans  among  the  Icast  of  the  adjanUges  inddent  to  the  System»  that  evcry  baj  siipS^ 
froui  tho  earliebt  age  at  whiih  it  is  caimblc  of  receiviog  it,  obtains  edncatioD.     The  plan  i 
"  the  National  Board,"  umler  whose  superintendcnce  this  departmeiit  of  the  ettabUthnwmt  1 
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"he  third  diyision  contains  the  dining-hall^  and  kitchen  and  washhouse ; 
ings^  which  are  all  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  yards  of  the  paupers 
ojed  or  haying  access  thereto^  so  as  to  avoid  passages  and  other  separa- 
which  interfere  with  proper  Classification. 
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lie  infirmary  is  a  dlstinct  buüding,  and  conveniently  placedfor  access ;  on 
side  is  a  building  reserved  for  male  and  female  idiots — a  class  of  inmates 


ind  theM  schoolB,  generallj,  in  a  very  satisfactory  State  ;  and  more  than  once  chanced  to  he  present 
h»  ^  Inspector  "  was  exaoiining  the  children.  It  was  rcally  astonishing  to  find  them  so  well  informed 
r  Information  being  by  no  mcans  limited  to  naere  rcading,  writing,  and  cyphering  ;  they  werc  usually 
tad  in  the  scrtptures,  in  history,  in  gcography,  and  «o  forth.  lipon  this  subj^ct  we  extract  a  passage 
be  "  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioncrs  :  *' — 

We  adverted,  in  our  last  Report,  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  pauper  children  in  the  several 
ouses,  and  explained  the  Steps  which  wehad  taken,  in  reference  to  this  most  important  snbject,  on  which 
itinne  to  fcel  extreme  solicitude ;  for  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  these  children  in  afler-life — mond, 
and  religious,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  educated  and  trained  after  they 
«Jen  receiTed  into  the  workhouses.  Our  unceasing  and  eamest  attention  will  be  given  in  fTirtherance 
I  object,  in  which  we  are  unable  to  say  that  such  progress  has  yet  been  made  as  to  preclnde  the  necetsity 
rther  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  scvcral  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  well  as  of  the  Commitnonen." 
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unprovidcd  for  in  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  whose  location  hcre 
greatly  relieves  the  lunatic  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Upper  floor  of  the  buildings  contains  dormitories,  from  which  ihe 
paupers  arc  cxcluded  in  the  day-time.  The  arrangement  for  sleeping  is  cntircly 
novel,  and  for  such  largc  buihlings  infinitely  beyond  the  arrangement  of  bed- 
stcads, — the  advantages  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  architecfs  rcport  to  the 
Poor  LawCommission,  as  contained  in  the  annual  report  for  1841,  in  which  the 
bf  dstcads  that  are  uscd  aro  also  described,  and  are  of  a  kind  different  from  those 
uscd  in  any  otlier  buildings,  and  very  conducivc  to  order  and  cleanliness  *. 

The  a])pendcd  plans  of  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper  floor,  are  necessary, 
in  Order  to  comprehcnd  the  nature  of  the  building. 

Such  thcn  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Law,  and  such  the  principal 
arrangcmonts  under  that  Law,  "  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland."  It  followed  rapidly  a  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Conimis- 
sion  ;  precedcdby  the  delivery  of  the  three  Reports  of  George  NicholIs,£sq., 
"on  the  establishment  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,"  madc  in  1837 — theic 
three  Reports  bcing  not  only  virtually,  but  avowedly,  the  ground-work  upon 
which  the  Act  was  framedf.     It  is  not  our  province  to  comment  upon  the 

*  The  plntfnrm«  on  which  the  panperetlocp  arc  raiMd  aboiittfii  inchet  above  theleTfl  of  the  "  pnf«ir;" 
OD  thcf^i  platforms  arc  placed  their  strnw  palletB ;  when  thcM  are  taken  oflf,  tbe  place  can  be  awrpc  like  u 
ordinary  flonr.  This  arrangement  hns  bocn  highly  approvcd,  and  has,  we,  underttand,  bccn  ad«>]>trd,  in  kvoiI 
'msUnces  in  England.  The  plan  was  inventcd  by  Mr.  Wilkin»on,  and  bj  this  Tery  ingeniooa  coBtriTuce  i 
conHiderahIc  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  betlsteads,  which  would  otherwiie  hare  becn  rcquirrd,  bat  bccncfliNM'< 
It  would  not  be  loo  mnch  to  e«timate  the  oanng  at  £30,000. 

f  The  Riports  of  Mr.  Nicholls  have  bicn  very  severely  canvasted,  and  continae   to  be,  oeranooillr, 
**  handlcfl   roiighly.''       Ile  received  tiis  instructioni  from  the  Government,  it  would  appear,  on  tbe2SI«f 
Anglist,  183G  ;  and  his  Reports  worc  si'nt  in  on  the   loth  of  November  of  the  tarne  ytar.    ItisaMrrtiJ 
that  he  hnd  "  no  previous  personal  knowlcdgc  of  In.-land,  her  inlerests,  or  her   inbabiUott ;**  tbil  cw 
scqnently,  bc-ing  an  "  incxpcrionred  stranger/*  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  taak  «ith  tufficieat  infomw« 
nr  siilliciontlv  unprcjudiccd  ;  nnd  that  the  pcriod  a11i»wed  him   for  airiving  at  concluiiont  relative t«M 
monicntous  a  f^nhject,  was  infinitely  too  limited.     One  of  liit  Opponent»,  writing  in  1837,  affinnt  ^JM^'^ 
his  nine  weck«'  toiir  it  seems  a  qtiestion  whethcr  he  was  not  sceking  to  sbape  tbe  wmnts  and  conditMMif^ 
pcople  to  his  Act«  i^thor  than  tu  frame  an  Act  suited  to  their  real  wanta  and  eondition  ;*'  and  «ilkii  ^ 
prt'H'nt  nionthy  a  lomling  Journal  of  Dublin — the  **  Rvcning  Packet "^-contends  tbat  the  laie  Oo««rB«(tf 
*'  committcd  a  primnry  error  in  cntnistiig  the  wholc  working  of  tbe  preliminarT  measurea  to  Mr.  NicMk: 
maintaifiing  that  *'  he  knew  nothing  of  Irehind  or  Irishmen,"  and  tbat  there  tbould  barebeen  anoeiatfd  «(^ 
him  siiuie  iter^on,  who  knew  much  of  hoth.     This  opinion  i«,  indeed,  very  general  in  Ireland;  and  tkf>  <■* 
Ite  no  qu«>stion  that  Mr.  Nicholls  made  certain  mistakes,  which  he  aa  certainly  would  bav»  aToidcd,  if  kc^ 
heen  more  rnnvcrsant  with  the  country.     It  is,  howcver,  impoasiblc  to  read  bis  ''Reporta,**  irithofll «Bt*^ 
tainitig  ferlingR  of  high  rcspoct  for  his  bcncvolcncc,  clear-sightedoet«,  and,  geneimllj,  toundneat  of  jad|ar*** 
If  he  h.iil  previou-ly  **known  noihing  of  the  country," — which  we  grcatlj  doubt,*— hia  power  ef  tto»«"^ 
infoiniation  and  arriving  at  accunite  vicws  it  perfectly  araazing.     Hit  Reporte  are   clasaed  ebirfj  ■»*■* 
the  folliming  heaiN  :  — Ist,  State  of  the  Country  and  babittof  the  Peaaantry;  2Dd,  ExpedirBcy  «ttttäiM^ 
a  Poor   \avi\  3i),  On  Woikhouscs  and  the  WorkhouRO  System;  4ih,  On  th»   Workhouae  DisHi?:^^ 
On  Riliif;  rjth,  On  5%«>ttlement ;  7th,  On   Rating;  8ih,  Pauper  IdioU  and   Lonatici ;  9th,  Oa 
•.ml  Knii^THiion  ;  lOth,  On  Mrndicancy  ;  llth,  On  the  Repreaaion  of  Mendieanr j. 
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»cveral  provisions  of  thc  I/Cgislature ;  our  iluty  confines  us,  indced,  to  thc 
obÄonations  we  havc  madc  in  the  coursc  of  our  tours  through  Ircland,  our 
visit»  to  several  of  the  workhouses  in  Operation,  and  the  general  aspectof  the 
countr}',  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  afFected  or  altered  by  "  the  New 
Law/' 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  verypoor  in  Ircland  had  bccn,  for  centuries, 
a  reproach  to  thc  Lcgislaturc ;  but  although  thc  State  made  no  provision  for 
the  agcd  and  incapable  of  labour,  thc  tax  for  their  maintenancc  ha«  bccn 
always  a  gricvous  tax — prcssing  not  thc  Icss  heavily  because  it  was  a  volun- 
tary  onc — for  it  fcU  upon  the  gcnerous  and  relcascd  thc  niercenary,  and  was 
levied,  to  a  considcrablc  exten t,  upon  thc  dasscs  only  a  degrec  removcd  from 
the   destitutinn    thcy    rclicvcd.      Distress  was  met   in   thrce   or  four   ways  ; 
collections  wcrc  madc  for  thc  poor  in  all  churches  and  chapcls  of  the  countrj' ; 
immcdiatcly   aftcr  the  Rcrnion   and   bcforc   thc  congrcgation  was  dismissed, 
thc  box  was  handed   to   cvery  sittcr ;  and    occasional  charity  scrmons  were 
delivercd,  which  usually  produccd  largc  sums.    It  will  bc  obvious  that  by  thi« 
means  thc  uncharitablc  wcrc  ncvcr  rcachcd.  Anothcr  modc  of  raising moncy  was 
by  «ubscriptions,  to  supply  blankets  in  hard  scasons,  and  food  during  periodical 
viMtations  of  faminc  ;  the  contributions  of  thc  sclfi«ih  to  this  fund  were  also 
rery  limited.     The   scvcral  charitablc  institutions,  including  thc  **  mtndicity 
as^ociations/'  wcrc  8upportcd,exclusivcly,by  thc  charitablc  ;  in  fact,  payment« 
for  thc  maintenancc  of  thc  destitute  bcing  in  no  d«'grcc  compulsory,  thcy  were 
niade  only  by  those  who  sympathised  with  human  sufFcrings  and  had  hearts 
that  could  be  touched.     By  such,  conscqucntly,  thc  tax  was  vcry  scnsibly 
feit  ;  it  was  Icvicd  in  largc  sums  frcqucntly,  and  small  sums  pcrp<»tu  «lly,  for 
it  was  rare   to  cross   the    thrcshold    of    a   door   without    encountcring  some 
object  who  made  a  silcnt  or  a  clamorous  demand  for  hdp.     It  would  be  impossi- 
ble  to  form  an  cstimatc  of  thc  total  amount  di^tributcd  annually  in  these  and 
•CTcral  olhcr  ways  ;  but  it  must  havc  bccn  immense ;  no  doubt  considerably 
more  than  will   be    raised  by   the  cxisting   impost ;    infinitcly  more,   if  we 
considcr  only  thc  partics  who  formcrly  madc  up  thc  rc<pusitc  sums,  and  take 
no   account  of  partics   who  sddom   or  ncvcr   contributcd,   but   who,  under 
pres^cnt  circumstanccs,  are  compcllcd  to  carry  thcir  füll  share  of  the  general 
burthen  *. 

•  Tbit  it  too  i1elir«tc  a  •uhjfrl  to  he  illiittnU'd  by  ^•ct«.  But  all  who  know  frrUnd  know  that  there 
WM  HO  <ii»tnct  in  whirh  ihcre  di<l  not  rii»l  two  dittiiict  rU»»r« — iho*e  who  ga»e  loufh  to  ihc  poor.  and  thmm 
wbo  ntrrt  ^trc  ihr  poor  anwhing.  In  fact,  the  gate,  or  the  honte,  of  "  the  hard  man  lo  the  poor**  was 
funtliar  to  all  •*  the  «andrring  traio,"  and  a*  miich  to  to  the  rctpeeuMe  and  gmerou«  rollector  of  chariuhle 
pfi9 — It  was  avotdc«!  hr  hoth.  We  could  fa»ily  name  individualt  of  laife  propeniet  who  did  not  heatow  a 
•hillinf  in  the  lear.  euhtr  hTfirinf  fotid  «r  monev  ;  individuala  who  are  now  foreed  lo  j«?,  ia  mant  iattanrra, 
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We  have  referred  only  to  the  higher  and  middle  ordert  of  society ;  bat 
upon  the  humbler  classes  the  tax,  though  voluntary,  feil  with  itiU  preaier 
weight.  The  door  of  the  poor  man's  cabin  was  never  cloted  against  a  icao 
or  woman  still  poorer  ;  hc  gave  a  little  from  his  little  to  everjr  one  who  »kei 
it ;  the  itinerant  bcggar  was  never  without  a  wallet ;  and  we  have  known  it 
to  bc  oftcn  füll  when  the  cottagers  who  contributed  to  £11  it,  stood,  themselTe«. 
in  grcatcr  need  of  its  contents.  Much  of  this  cvil — for  an  evil  it  wa»  and  if— 
arose  from  the  natural  generosity  of  the  Irish  character ;  a  sort  of  pleasm 
dcrived  from  ffiving  ;  but  much  of  it  may  also  be  attributod  to  a  superstitia» 
uotion  that  to  refuse  charity  is  a  sin,  that  charity  literally  *'  Covers  a  molti- 
tude  of  sins,"  and  that  it  goe»  to  purchase  an  abridgement  of  ponishment 
hereaftor,  for  the  givcr  and  those  whom  the  giver  holds  dear. 

ünder  thcse  circumstances,  mendicancy  became  often  a  trade — re^ortfd 
to  sometimes,  at  first,  from  necessity,  and  continued  because  of  the  release 
from  labour  it  afforded  *,     Upon  this  State  of  things  we  have  sufEciently  com- 

ohc  or  two  hundFe<l  pouiidt  per  annum.  It  foUowt  m  a  matter  of  conrpc  that  the  realW  chahtaU^  \am 
cxpcricnccil  n  currc^pondinsr  rvlief ;  .ind  it  can  scarcely  bc  doubU'd  that,  althou^h  th«  neeeaaifj  Cor  Mcawid 
collcctions  Ims  hy  no  me:inR  rcu^rd,  tliis  class,  the  rcally  charitable,  arc  now  taxed  leaa  bearilr  thia  thi« 
wcrc  iKrforc  the  introduction  of  tlie  Poor  \avi  into  Irrland.  We  coold  eaiily  e»ublish  thii  pocilNW.  It  ib«x4 
aI»o  1)0  bome  in  inind  that,  by  thii  tax,  thr  ABSKirrnt  ii  eflectiially  reached. 

Connected  with  tlii»  matter  is  another — npon  whieh,  in  their  ''  Eighth  Report,"  the  ConiniaaMiam  tka 
rcmark  : — *'  fireat  appri'henfiions  were  at  the  outfct  expressed,  that  in  Mme  partt  of  the  country  thrrr  wm< 
be  difürulty  in  collecting  the  poor-rates  ;  but  we  are  happy  in  being  ahle  to  State  that,  with  the  eirrptioo  of  s  «r? 
fcw  iostancf«,  such  appreiiensions  have  proved  to  be  utifoandcd.  There  has  been  no  gmeiml  watk 
rctistanco  to  the  payinent  of  the  rate  in  any  locality.  In  a  fcw  instanre«,  personal  caprice,  or  i 
of  tbc  law,  ha»  incited  individuals  to  refiiM^  to  pay  the  rate  whrn  it  has  been  demanded  :  hut  weh 
have  not  been  persisted  in  after  the  comnicncemcnt  of  legal  proccedings^  or  aflrr  dae  rrflinnlion  k 
^ven :  and  in  no  instance  tias  any  material  difficuUy  arisen,  wherc  the  nagistratet  hare  CTioord  »  | 
firm  detcrminatinn  in  carryinf!  out  tlie  law.** 

*  It  is  ronriuded  tiiat  mendicancy  can  lic  prercnted  only  by  rrndcring  it  penal ;  bot  ihr  praalty  ob 
»urely  be  cnforeed  only«  whrn,  für  ever\'  beggar,  the  »täte  has  proTided  an  asylain.  In  tbcir 
Annual  Report  the  Commi^f-iuiicr»  enter  at  considerable  length  into  this  subject ;  and  it  will  be 
that  a  Rill  was  introilueetl  into  Parlianient  by  I<ord  Mnrpeth,  with  a  Tiew  to  a  remedy ;  it 
howcvor,  chif fly  on  the  proinid  that  liccging  was  to  be  convidered  a  crime  only  when  the  *'  booan  mn 
fiiH;**  but  it  was  out  of  the  qiiestion  that  beggars  could  be  assumed  to  know  when  tbcr  mv  artli 
legiUy  and  when  illetrally.  Fn>ni  the  very  conimenceuirnt  of  tbcir  prorredings  in  Iirland,  the  Caaa» 
sioner»  have  been  receivinc  freqnent  n-presentations  from  indiriduals  of  all  partics  and  pfTsniiinsw.  psin- 
ing  out  the  nece»<ity  of  some  legislative  cnactment  for  the  rcprcssion  of  mendicancT :  aad  in  IWcvah* 
IS39«  they  dcemcd  it  right  to  rcconl  their  vicw*  upon  tho  subject  of  such  a  law  in  a  Minafr,  o^s  ^ 
which  were  sent  to  their  A»sistant-comuiii8ionrrr,  with  directions  tu  takc  such  fitting  opportanitsct  m  Mgh 
otfcr  f.ir  iiiviiing  the  sevcral  linards  uf  Ouardians  to  dircct  their  attention  to  this  important  qaraliaa.  la  ite 
Minute  the\  ob«erved  that  **  a  law  für  the  reprcMion  of  vagrancy  and  nicndirancy  has  for  the  BMaC  fart  hsa 
calied  for  on  the  ground  of  its  bring  a  neres«ary  adjunct  of  the  Poi>r  Law;  bui,  although  QDdoabtadly  Mi» 
Mary  for  the  ctTectivc  working  of  the  Poor-I^w  in  Ireland,  it  i«  not  on  that  acconnt  alone  ihmx  n  ia  ic^sii 
Siirh  a  law  in  iiece»^ry  hcre  on  the  same  grounds  ihat  it  «as  and  is  still  necrtsarj  in  EafUnd«  wmi  Ihr  i^MB 
f  >r  it«  r«iah]i»hment  apply  equally  to  both  rouutrieik.      A  vagrancy.law  is  stricüy  a  m«Mui«  of  polti.  ii  wm 
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mented  in  the  early  part  of  our  work.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Poor 
Law  has  removed,  or  that  it  ever  will  remove,  entirely,  the  necessity  for 
private  and  voluntary  charity  ;  or  that  it  has  cleared,  or  ever  will  clear^  the 
streets  and  roads  of  beggars  ;  but  most  certainly  ithas  already  greatly  lessened 
the  former,  and  diminished  the  latter,  evil.  It  has  induced  the  charitable  to 
Institute  more  minute  inquiries  before  giving  relief ;  it  has  justified  greater 
caxe  in  the  distribution  of  charity  ;  and  it  has  removed  out  of  sight  the  dis- 
gusting  objects,  the  idiotic,  the  diseased,  and  the  maimed,  who  have  been  in 
a  manner  forced  into  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse.  To  those  who  now  visit 
Ireland  for  the  first  time,  the  amount  of  misery  will  appear  frightfully  large, 
but  a  vast  diminution  of  it  will  be  perceptible — on  the  highways,  that  is  to  say 
— to  those  who  were  familiär  with  the  country  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

be  aaid  of  morml  police,  affectlng  ia  a  very  bigh  degree  tbe  morals  and  habiu  of  tbe  commuuity ;  for  so  long 
as  vagraocy  and  mendicancy,  witb  all  the  desultory  and  demorali&ing  habitt  springing  froiu  and  fostered  by 
them,  are  permitted  to  exiat,  it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  auy  vcry  general  or  permanent  improvement  in 
tbe  social  condition  of  tbe  Irish  pcoplc.  Whilst  mendicancy  it  allowed  to  ränge  unrcstrained  over  tbe 
eoanury,  its  moral  taint  vdll  mingle  witb  and  deteriorate  tbe  entirc  mass  of  tbe  population,  debpite  any 
eoantenrailing  efforts  wbicb  may  be  made,  ibort  of  its  aciual  suppression."  (Vide  Sixtb  Aunual  Report.) 
These  wer«  tbe  riews  of  tbis  question  taken  by  tbe  CommisMouers  in  tbe  lattcr  end  of  the  year  1839,  sbortly 
after  they  bad  begun  to  introduce  the  Law  iuto  Ireland  ;  and  in  tbcir  Seventb  Annual  Report  ibey  repeat  tbeir 
eoDTiction — a  conTiction  wbicb  tbcy  say  is  rendered,  if  possible,  even  strooger  by  recent  events  in  tbe  Dublin 
Unioos — that  tbe  repression  of  mendicancy  is  uccessary  in  evcry  Union,  as  soon,  aud  so  long,  as  tbe  workhouse 
it  open  and  available  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  destitute  poor.  '*  Tbis  couviction/'  they  say,  **  we  are  also  satisfied, 
is  feit  generally  tbrougbout  the  country,  and  particularly  by  the  small  fariuers  and  occupiera,  who  are,  indeed, 
tbe  chief  suffercrs,  the  contributions  bciog  for  the  most  part  levied  upou  them.  Tbe  congrogation  of  the 
b^gars  in  towns  at  certain  pcriods,  or  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  givcs  an  appcarance  of  the  pressure  being 
greater  tban  in  tho  neighbuuriDg  rural  districts  :  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  alms  wbicb  tbe  mendicant 
collect«  in  the  country  beitig  almost  always  taken  to  tbe  town  for  consumpiion,  or  for  the  purposo  of  being 
sold  or  exchanged  to  supply  bis  wants  or  minister  to  bis  appetites."  In  their  Eighth  Report,  the 
Commissioncrs  are  still  more  emphatic  upon  tbis  subject :  *'  It  is  found,''  they  say,  'Uhat  the  present  State  of 
tbe  law  witb  respect  to  mendicancy  creates  positive  obstacles  to  tbe  Operation  of  tbe  Poor  Relief  Act.  In  some 
of  tbe  Unious,  after  tbe  stock  of  habitual  mendicants  bad  for  tbe  most  pait  been  taken  into  tbe  workbouses, 
tbe  rate-payers  of  particular  clcctoral  divisions,  fiuding  that  the  removal  of  wbat  may  be  called  their  own 
ettabliahed  poor  did  not  protect  them  from  mendicancy,  but  was  followed  by  inroads  of  beggars  from  tbe 
sorrounding  districts,  or  evun  from  those  more  distant,  have  deemed  it  better  that  their  own  poor  sbould 
be  permitted  to  levy  contributions  from  bouse  to  bouse  as  beretofore,  ratber  tban  that  the  rate-payers  should 
incur  tbe  charge  of  maintaining  them  in  tbe  workhouses,  and  at  tbe  same  time  be  compelled  to  make  contri- 
butions to  casual  vagrants  or  mendicant  straugcrs  by  whom  their  doors  were  beset.  Tbe  prevalence  of  such 
a  feeling  has  been  czemplificd  by  occurrences  in  the  Kilmallock  Union,  wbere  tbe  rate-payers  of  a  certain 
electoral  division  came  in  a  body  to  the  workhouse,  and  demanded  to  have  their  poor  delivered  up  to  them, 
wbicb  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  were  cai-ried  back  witb  great  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  to  be  supported 
by  almsgiviug  in  tbe  accustomed  mode.  The  rate-payers  in  tbis  case  no  doubt  ezpected  tbat,  wben  they  bad 
tbeir  own  beggars  about  them,  they  would  be  protected  from  tbe  inroads  of  beggars  fromotber  districts,  to 
wbicb  tbey  were  liable  so  long  as  their  own  habitual  stock  were  maintaincd  in  the  workhouse."  The  Com- 
missionera,  altbough  they  givo  no  suggcstions  as  to  a  remedy  for  tbis  evil,  bint  that,  **  whenever  a  measure  for 
tbe  repression  of  mendicancy  shall  receivc  the  sanction  of  Parliauient,  it  ought  uudoubtedly  to  be  carried  into 
effect  witb  caution  and  modcratiou,  and  witb  a  due  regard  for  the  feclings  and  opinions  wbicb  necessarily 
sicompany  a  practice  so  deeply  rooted  in  tbe  babits  of  the  Irish  people." 
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"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  workhousc  ?  "  is  now  a  common  query  to  every 
beggar.     Until  very  lately,  the  qucstion  could  not  be  askcd  *. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  outward  tokens  of  misery — its  appalling  aspect  in  the 
public  streets — that  a  mobt  beneficial  cliange  has  been  wrought  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  statc  provision  for  the  poor.  It  has  found  the  wretched  out  in 
secret  places.  Mr.  Arkins,  in  giving  evidence  beforc  the  Assistant-commissioner 
at  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhousc,  during  an  inquiry  in  January  last 
relative  to  the  mortulity  among  children  located  there,  described  a  variety  of 
cascs  of  extreme  dcätitution  witnessed  by  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Roomkeepen' 
Society.  These  instances  occurrcd  bcfore  the  opening  of  the  workhouse»  and 
Mr.  Arkins  ^'  was  not  aware  of  any  persons  being  in  a  more  destitute  State  than 
those  who  apply  for  relief."  He  accountcd  for  the  fact  of  partiea  who  now 
apply  for  relief  being  in  Icss  urgent  destitution  than  formerly,  by  stating  that 
"the  worhJiouse  had  wceded  the  city  of  very  destitute  cases." 

Not  the  least  of  the  improvements  which  the  Law  will  induce,  is  the 
certainty  that  when  public  sympathy  is  withdrawn  from  the  profession  of 
begging,  and  the  beggar  finds  that  there  are  no  ^^  wages  "  to  bc  obtained  by 
pursuing  an  unprofitable  trade,  those  who  can  work,  will  work.     There  is 

*  Of  couree  many  of  the  iDTcterate  beggan  continuo  to  <<  hold  out/'  bat  a  few  ycan  will  lee  the  nee 
extinct.     Their  excubcs  arc  loiuctimes,  us  will  be  luppoted,  amuMi^  and  wittj*.     During  cur  moM  necst 
tour,  in  Juue,  July,  aud  August,  1842,  wo  found  very  few  of  them  complaining  of  the  want  of  lufficienl  hU 
in  the  poor-houses  ;  they  geuerally  adnütted  tlutt  in  thit  respect  the  inmatet  w^ra  better  off;  the  dcprifaiiM 
of  tobacco  »eemed  to  bo  the  grund  objectiua ;  in  »corct  of  iuiUncei  we  received  the  antwer,  *'  Ah,  tue.  Vi 
bü  lost  without  the  smoke  !  "    Oue  old  wunian  at  Kinncgad  was  honest  euough  to  my^  ^  Do  yc  ihiak  Vi 
give  up  the  divanhun  I  knock  out  uf  the  »trcots  ?'*— ^*  Saying  '  I  have  nothing  to  do,'  bedad  !  that'i  a  gpeatf«» 
intirely,"  answcicd  a  Dublin  beggar  to  us,  oue  day :  the  Ytt»  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  frieod  who  waa  with  h  ;  ihc 
woman  waa  strong,  hearty,  bronzcd  and  brazcu,  aud  sadly  vizenith ;  and  we  reproacbed  her  wiih  Hlff 
**  Ilavv  I  nothiug  to  du  ?  euagh  !  Iiav*nt  I  to  take  niy  tum  about  Dame-street,  and  otct  the  bridgca  to  ibe  Bufcfft, 
tu  pick  up  the  marcy  of  God  in  coppers,  from  the  ladits  that  doca  their  uwn  Doarketiug,  though  Ihcy'ic  u  hui 
tu  the  itouct  thcy  trcad  on  ?  And  hav'ut  I  to  tramp  back  to  wait  on  thegenteeit  in  Merrioc-equaiv,  whcn lU 
band  do  be  playiug  ;  and  then  to  take  my  turn  at  the  »hop-doon  in  Grafton-itreet,  and  Um  who  eomet  aadvhi 
goe«  ?  and  theu  in  the  evening  batthering  at  the  collegc-boy«,  or  telling  mee  throuble  to  a  neighbour  ;  or  ailhn  thi 
childrc,  to  bring  them  liomc  from  their  »tands ;  or  to  fetch  the  ould  man  from  knceliof  in  ibe  mui  kf 
Ballybock-bridgf,  and  he  the  **  poor  blind*'?     Bedad,  we  war  down  in  the  mouth  until  tho  Loid  took  anr 
hiii  light ;  that  let  us  up  for  a  while,  tili  the  pcuplc  got  ubcd  to  it ;  but  what  they  te«  tbcy  doa*t  hccd.    Uk 
am  I !  faix,  if  ye  knew  but  all,  there'a  not  one  to  induitriout  in  the  Mendidty,  or  uiywbere  cUe.    Notkaf 
to  do  1  I  likc  thut — tliat't  a  liard  thing  to  say  of  a  craythur  that  never  ha*  time  to  thut  her  eyca  n^t  er  d^f 
für  contrivance ;  nor  to  cross  Iiersclf.     Bedad,  it*t  tee  tliat  do  work  hard,  ever  and  alwayt  at  it ;  W|giif  *■ 
aay  enuu^h  in  tlie  ould  Parliamcnt  timci,  or  when  tlic  cur-boyt  would  drive  ut  for  chaofe  of  alr  lo  IfiniH^r 
to  watch  the  (juality  laud ;  but  now  ye  uuit  haTo  suniething  in  luck  to  get  on  ;  and  buiing  rnff" 
Iiutband  waa  »truck  with  the  blindnest,  lorra  a  tliing  cvcr  cbanced  me  ;  white  Mary  Mac,  acro«  thcrt  al  Ai 
l*o«t-office,  had  fiiBt  tuins,  and  theu  tlirce  at  oncc.     Lord  pretenre  ua  !  to  »ay  nothing  of  on«  cripflf  a'* 
blind  mute  !  aure,  cvery  one  waa  talking  nf  her,  quality  and  all,  and  the  beggiag  the  half-onwv  «hm  I 
couIdu*t  ring  kilvcr->that'a  luck  ! — but  you're  ao  aliarp  upun  me  to  what  yoa  UMd  to  bo  long  orcrift^M 

I '*  and  the  vixen  iuterruptcd  heravlf  to  run  acruia  Sackville-atreet  for  the  purpote  of  attrtwf  ■■* 

oue  who  did  not  know  her  aa  well  aa  our  friend  did. 
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no  locality  in  Ireland  that  could  not  furnish  scores  of  strong  and  able  hands — 
unused  to  labour,  only  because  labour  has  been  less  agreeable  than  wandering 
from  place  to  place  subsisting  by  charity  *. 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  was  related  to  us  by  a  friend  at  Lurgan.  A  strong  able>bodied 
woman,  who  \raa  both  the  amusemeDt  and  terror  of  the  gentrj,  from  her  readj  wit  and  bitter  tongue, 
and  who  levied  contributions  aomething  after  the  manner  of  black  mail,  after  abuaing  the  *'  new 
gaol/'  aa  the  termed  the  workhouse,  from  tbe  laying  of  the  ßrst  stone  to  its  completion,  when  it  came 
to  be  oocupied,  pretented  her  bronzed  face  aa  ueual  at  every  house,  as  if  no  asylum  had  becn  provided  for 
tbe  poor.  The  gentry,  however,  hod  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  givo  her  anjjthing  vhatever,  but  to 
afford  her  the  meana  of  employment  if  ihe  desircd  it.  Accordingly,  "  Kitty  **  was  told  that  ia  future 
ahe  malt  either  work,  or  go  into  the  poorhouse.  In  retum  for  this  information  ^*  Kitty  ^  stormed  at 
and  rated,  firat  one,  and  then  another,  of  all  her  former  friends,  who  stood  out  Krmly  ;  for  Kitty  was  the 
▼ery  queen  of  the  beggars ;  and  if  they  yielded  to  her,  they  must  yield  to  all ;  whereae,  if  Kitty  was  with- 
itood,  the  others  would  know  they  could  have  no  chance  whatever.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  virago'i 
Indignation  at  being,  as  she  termed  it,  **  cast  off''  by  the  quality,  after  spcndiug  her  time  up  and  down  with 
them  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years,  and  ncver  bringing  sbame  to  their  door,  but  being  as  honest  as  Saint 
Bridget,  or  any  other  holy  saint ;  and  this  was  her  return  ;  ^^  she  didn't  know  how  they  could  look  her  in  the 
ftce  after  it  I"  Kitty  fared  badly — she  knew  the  dinner-hour  of  cvery  family  in  the  county — but  instead  of 
the  well-piled  plate  of  *'  pork  and  cabbage/*  the  **  double  handful  of  meal  and  dish  of  potatoes,''  Kitty  found 
tbe  back-doors  locked ;  and  the  families  remaining  quite  inattentive  to  her  eloquence,  which  certainly  was 
more  powerfui  than  elegant.  After,  according  to  her  own  account,  ''going  through  "  as  much  trouble  as 
would  break  a  heart  of  stone,  she  suddenly  made  her  appearance  before  one  of  the  poor  law  guardians  whom 
she  had  repeatedly  offended,  but  whom  she  still  considcred  her  friend.  There  she  stood,  her  empty  wallet 
slinging  by  her  side,  her  battered  straw  hat  flapping  over  her  face,  and  her  brawny  arms  folded  one  within  the 
other.  "  Hcre  I  am,  noble  colonel  I  '*  she  ezclaimed  ;  "  tbe  supplies,  are  stopped  my  lord,  and  poor  Kitty 
mnat  yield  to  the  articles  of  war."     "  I  thought,"  he  replied,  **  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  commit  you 

aa  a ."     **Don*t  spake  the  word,  yer  honour — there's  no  use  in  insulting  a  dead  soldier — it's  only 

mee  shadow  that's  in  it — Vm  pickt  to  an  atomy — the  crows  don*t  think  me  worth  flying  away  from — and  the 
dogs  that  Tve  known  the  last  ten  years,  bark  at  me.  I  never  quartered  meeself  on  a  cabin^keepcr  yet ;  I'd 
scom  it !  rd  not  take  from  woree  than  meeself;  and  now  you  see  l'm  driven  hard,  yet  bad  as  thcy've  uscd 
me,  my  heart  's  with  the  gentry  of  the  county  Armagh  still.  We  can't  forget  the  friends  of  our  youth,  noble 
colonel ;  and  it's  sorry  I'd  be  to  turn  mee  back  on  my  ould  friends ;  and  it's  lonesome  the  roads  will  be 
without  me,  and  they  used  to  me  so  long  ;  but  still,  needs  must  when  the  devil  (saving  your  presence)  drives. 
And  so,  if  yer  honour  will  just  auswer  a  few  questions,  which  1*11  put  ye,  to  my  satisfaction,  why  I'll  be 
thinking  about  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities — taking  the  veil,  my  dear  !  what  eise  cani  call  it?  Devot- 
ing  meeself,  for  tbe  ase  and  pace  of  the  counthry,  inside  thcm  four  heart-breaking  thick  walls — putting  the 
prime  of  mee  valuable  lifo  into  a  stone  jug."  "  I  suppose,"  said  the  colonel,  **  you  are  going  into  *  the  house  * 
at  last."  **  That's  what  l'm  thinking  of,"  she  replied,  **  only  my  feelings  war  tootender  tosay  it."  "  Well," 
he  answered,  laughing;  *^you  know,  Kitty,  we  have  all  come  to  a  determination  that  you  must  all  either  go 
into  *  the  house,'  or  work — one  or  the  other.  We  offer  you  work  and  good  wages,  Kitty,  or  *  the  house."  *' 
"  May  the  devil — !"shouted  Kitty,  but  recollecting  herseif,  she  paused,and  droppingher  voice  to  a  whine,  she 
eontinned  :  "  Noble  colonel,  the  little  kwestions  I  was  going  to  ask  you,my  dear  gentleman,  that'sall,  before 
I'll  devote  meeself — just — is  it  quite  an  unpossibility  to  get  the  drop  of  whiskey  in  it?"  '* Quite."  **  Glory 
be  to  God  !  well,  I've  had  a  thrial  at  the  could  wather,  to  oblege  Father Mathew,  so  I  know  thatit  is  possible 
to  do  without  whiskey,  so  I'll  drop  it ;  but  the  grain  of  tay,  colonel — sure  you'd  manage  to  let  me  have  that  on 
the  sly,  and  mee  so  ould,  and  broken  down  ?"  *'  No,  Kitty,  no  !"  said  the  inexorable  son  of  Mars.  "  No, 
no,  Kitty,  no  fivour  to  one  more  than  to  another — that  would  be  unjust."  "  Sure  it*s  the  strength  of 
justice  to  favour  friends."  *<Not  in  my  opinion — have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  ?"  "  Bedad  I  have, 
though  your  answcrs  ain't  uo  ways  piasing  to  me.  Sure  yer  honour  wouldn't  deprive  me  of  a  shock,  or 
maybe  a  draw,  of  the  pipe,  a  few  times  in  the  day  P"  "  Not  a  single  leaf  of  tobacco  must  enter  the  gates." 
*'  Bat  they  are  ligbt  enough  to  fly  over  the  walls,"  pertisted  Kitty.     "  No,  not  a  drop  of  whiskey,  nor  a  grain 

VOL.   in.  z  z 
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One  of  thc  most  important  considcrations  involvcd  in  this  question,  is  the 
rcfusal  to  allow  outdoor  relief;  the  wisdom  or  humanity  of  thU  part  of  the 
System  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  it  has  been  strongly  contended,  that  at 
particiliar  periods  of  the  year  which  niay  be  righly  termcd  "  starving  scasons," 
and  which  occur,  more  or  Icss,  annually  at  autumn,  T^'ith  as  much  certainty  as 
thc  fall  of  the  Icaf,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  temporary  relief  of  thc 
people — apart  from  the  workhouse.  From  the  commcncement  of  the  inquiiy, 
Mr.  NichoUs  was  the  strenuous  advocatc  for  *'  Rcfusal,"  and  he  combats  thc 
argumcnts  against  it  in  his  "  Three  Reporte."  A  vcry  limited  acquaintance 
with  Ireland  will  serve  to  prove  that  an  oppositc  System  would  be  attendcd 
with  incalculable  cvils.  Thcre,  thc  accepting  clccmosynary  aid  is  scarcely 
considered  derogatory ;  old  custom  has  made  thc  taking  of  alms  anything  but 
a  degradation ;  it  is  assumed  to  be  given  as  it  is  askcd,  "  for  the  love  of  God," 
and  a  sense  of  shame  seldom  accompanies  thc  acccptance*.     Consequently, 

of  tea,  nor  a  Icaf  of  tobacco."  "  And  it'i  cniel  enough  to  bc  in  airnnt  reo  tre,  U  it  ?*'  <*  Qnite-^wil]  vm 
go  in  ?"  Tlio  gcntleinan  and  the  vornan  looked  at  each  other  fixcdly  for  a  moment ;  Kittj  nntied  her  cnpcj 
wallet,  gra«]>c<l  it  in  her  Iiand,  and  tlien,  as  she  flung  it  from  her,  eKcIaimed,  **  Tattention  to  me.  colond  4Mr, 
hut  rU  workßrst !  and  for  every  »ixpenco  any  woman  in  the  place  aimt,  111  aim  (wo."  And  to  the  Aom^ 
and  will  continue  to  do — ncver  idlc  ;  and  not  Iiaving  time  to  be  abutive,  sheii  &r  mwe  populär  than  ihe  hal 
evcr  been  bcforc.     Wc  »aw  licr,  oursclyes,  as  busy  at  a  boc. 

*  In  England  thc  poor-houscs  arc  the  constant,  and  frequentlj  the  only,  refugo  ibr  the  moi«  reipectiMi 
clats  of  houftckrcpcrs  who  fall  into  povcrty  ;  therc  are  but  fcw  of  thote  who  hare  occnpird  lach  a  poiitioB,at 
prcitcnt,  in  the  IriBh  worlvhouso,  and  it  will  be  some  time  b<:fore  the  more  reapeetable  data  of  tradeoBaB  na 
bring  tbcmtclvci  to  reccirc  asaistance  from  the  parish  ;  thcj  have  geoerally  aome  rkh  or  reapcctahlc  ralaMa 
to  ding  to,  who  wonld  tuffer  much  privation  bcforc  hit  tliird  or  fourth  coui!d  should  recdre  paUk^as 
matter  Imw  long  he  may  have  lived  npon  private,  chaiity ;  Ihis  is  one  of  the  pecaliar  feelinp  of  thc  t, 
Only  one  inttancc  of  a  siiperior  grade  of  persona  accepting  refuge  Iias  rome  under  our  knowlcdge,  a 
a  merobcr  of  a  class  for  whom  thc  wärmest  sympathies  of  our  nature  bare  been  long  ealled  fortb— a  | 
ness.     Shc  had  grown  old  in  her  vocation  ;  and  even  if  her  salary  had  ever  been  laife  enoogh  to  perait  h« 
saving  (which  wo  doubt),  she  had  had  to  support  a  mother  who  had  been  dead  Üttle  more  thaa  tiroycan.  ▼• 
were  told  that  shc  cast  no  blame  on  any  one  :  somc  of  her  former  pupils  had  aaüstcd  her ;  olbcti  hai  ast 
the  means  of  doing  so  ;  and  shc  grew  old,  and  feeble,  and  broken-hearted  ;  yet  eren  then,  the  maitcr  aid,  if  ikt 
recoverrd  from  thc  paralysis  which  had  rendered  her  right  hand  uselesa,  she  hoped  again  te  work  §m  kr 
own  honest  livclihood.     "  When  first  she  camc,"  be  obsenred,  ^slie  requestcd  permiMoii  te  «or  kr 
own  clothrs;  this  was  contrary  to  the  riilcs  of  the  bonsc,  and  she  went  awaywvepinf,  poer  thmf !    8k 
attarhcd  grcat   importanre  to  the  wearing  *'thcse  relics  of  ould  dacency."     **  At  the  cnd  oT  >  ■■atfc * 
he  continned,  "  shc  retumed,  looking  more  wastcd  than  before,  and  willingly  gav«  vp  wfaat  ahe  had  an— tat 
wom-out  garmcnts,  so  as  to  preserre  an  exterior  appearance  of  decency — bot  the  woutn  eomplaiBCd  tht  wn 
moming  that  thcy  could  not  sleep  for  her  continued  sobbing.'*     The  high  fieeliBg  of  the  peaaant  Ii«h  «> 
strongly  evinced  towards  this  poor  forsaken  one.  One  or  two  attemptrd  to  Micer  at  her  havliig  heea  %')mtff^ 
the  women  rose  almost  en  mäste  to  avenge  her ;  and  many  of  them  paid  her  every  attentioa  In  tlMlr  fiMK 
evcii  to  the  picking  out  of  the  best  poUto  from  their  sbaraa,  accompanied  by  soch  obieratlow  aa— **  Ah,  AMi 
siire  she's  a  wclMamcd  wonian  and  tenderly  rarrd  ;  the  raring  'i  the  thlng  that  doca  it  \  aad  haa  ■•  rifk» 
W  hcrc  with  us.     God  break  hard  fortunc  before  every  honest  woman's  ehild  ;  It'a  Uttk  her  panoH  As^M 
of  what  shr'd  rome  to  «hen  they  fed  her  on  white  bread  and  new  milk,  and  faitened  ifbaada  hl  h«  ha^*' 
fixed  etirrings  in  her  cam.     SheMl  carry  the  raarks  of  them  to  her  grave,  God  hie«  ob  !     Well,  M  p** 
matter ;  nn  qiiestiuns  will  bv  aikcd  there  of  who  shc  was  or  whrra  she  came  fron  ;  ealy  ahe  kN  di^ 
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thousands  who  would  as  soon  entcr  agaol^  as  a  workhouse,  wotdd  have  no  sort 
of  hesitation  in  asking  and  recciving  from  a  state-charity,  donations  of  food 
or  money ;  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  out-door  relief  were  granted, 
tbe  whole  population  of  Ireland,  under  a  certain  grade,  would  be  periodical 
applicants  for  it :  and  at  the  *'  starving  seasons/'  there  would  be  substandal 
reasons  for  their  being  so.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  months  of 
June^  Juij,  and  August,  of  every  ycar,  a  partial,  sometimes  indeed  a  general 
famine,  exists  in  Ireland ;  the  störe  of  old  potatoes  has  been  consumed,  the 
new  potatoes  are  not  yet  fit  for  food,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
meanwhile,  is  in  the  highest  degree  frightful.  At  such  times  no  fund  could 
be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  universal  distress  ;  but,  assuredly,  if  any  such  could 
exist,  it  would  work  incalculable  mischief  by  encouraging,  instead  of  checking 
the  grand  fault  of  the  Irish  character — want  of  forethought,  the  habit  of  neyer 
caring  for  the  rainy  day,  but  exhausting  present  means  without  thinking  of 
the  morrow  *. 

Uood,  and  it  iioH  for  ui  to  be  patting  ap  to  the  liket  of  her.  God  break  hard  fortune !  sure  it'i  ten  timet  u 
bald  for  her  at  for  ut ;  and  if  tho  Almightj  takes  her,  vfon*i  it  be  shocking  to  think  of  her  being  buied 
withoQt  one  tear  dropping  on  her  graye  !'*  The  entrance  of  thit  poor  lady  amongst  them  gave  nie  to  much 
convcnation  ;  bnt  thej  all  leemed  agreed  upon  one  point — that,  bad  as  it  was,  and  hard  apon  her,  it  was 
better  for  her  to  be  there  than  to  die  in  a  ditch.  While  one  or  two  tuggested  «  that  was  true ;  bnt  if  iho 
had  »  roof  orer  her,  wouldn*t  it  be  better  the  died  ander  it,  than  in  the  way  the  was  ?— to  have  it  knawn  th« 
died  in  a  workhouie!*^ 

•  In  the  month  of  Julj  last  wo  were  in  Connaught  during  one  of  thete  ttarring  teatont ;  and  on  onr 
retnm  we  addretted  a  letter  on  the  lubjcct  to  the  **  Dublin  Evening  Packet ;  "  from  which  pcrhapa — at  the 
tnbject  u  one  that  hat  engaged  tbe  attention  of  all  writert  on  Treland — the  reader  will  permit  ut  to  make 
lome  extrtctt : — *'  The  temper  with  which  their  tufferingt  are  bome  has  exdted  my  wonder  no  lest  than  mj 
admiration  ;  and  I  have  returned  with  increased  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  who  can  tubmit 
with  magnanimous  fortitnde,  and  almott  without  repining,  to  a  condition  incoDceivably  wretched.  It  it 
impotnble  to  exaggerate  in  detaillng  the  miserict  the  lower  classes  have  had  to  bear  in  some  *  out-of-thc-way ' 
districts.  In  towns  their  condition  has  been  explained  through  the  ordinarj  Channels,  and  at  public  meetingi 
beld  for  their  relief ;  but  in  villages  remote  from  obserration,  famine  has  made  its  ravaget  unchecked,  and  the 
people  have  been  literally  ttarving  in  mattes. 

**  1  will  describe  a  vitit  I  paid  to  one  of  thete  itolated  tpott,  becaute  in  thit  instanoe  my  own  obeenrationt 
received,  more  distinctly  than  they  could  elsewhere,  the  proofs  that  may  be  necessary  to  give  anthority  to  my 
stateoient.  The  village  of  Bundurrah,  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  spell  the  name  correctly,)  near  the  head  of 
Killery  Bay,  in  <' Joyce's  country,*'  Connemara,  must  be  passcd  through  by  all  who  visit  the  grand  and 
beautiful  soenery  at  Delphi— a  sporting  lodge  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  held,  lunderstand,  ander 
leaae  from  the  ProTOst  of  Trinity  College.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  cottaget,  and  abont  150  inhabitants^ 
tbe  whole  of  whom  are  in  a  State  of  frightful  poverty,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  them  have  been, 
repeatedly,  for  two  days  together,  without  food.  Of  this  fiict  I  received  asturancet  from  an  intelligent  police- 
man  stationed  there,  named  Lintky,  who,  with  hit  corporal,  Evant,  have  been  barely  enabled  to  prevent 
teveral  frt>m  actually  pcrishing.  (We  tubtequcntly  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lintky,  ttating  that,  although 
the  fiunine  had  been  tomewhat  mitigated  by  a  tmall  govemment  aid,  it  had  been,  at  ntual,  tncoeeded  by  tb« 
fever,  and  that  the  people  wcre  still  in  a  mott  dcplorablc  condition.)  I  examlned  tome  of  the  hoveli  in  which 
they  dwelt ;  in  one  I  found  a  widow  named  Malley,  with  her  mother  and  tix  children ;  the  whole  had  tnbriited 
for  wcekt  upon  the  milk  of  s  cow,  and  tuch  herbage  at  they  could  gather  upon  the  mountaint.  The  cow 
occupted  tomewhat  more  than  half  of  the  cabin,  and  a  boy ,  dreadfally  afflicted  with  scrofula,  was  ttretched  npon 
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Complaints  have  been  made^  also^  firsty  conceming  the  Separation  of  man 
and  ^vi^e^  and  next,  as  to  the  law  which  prohibits  the  reception  of  one 
individual  of  a  family  into  the  workhouse,  unless  the  whole  of  the  family 
apply  for  admission  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  proyisions  haa  been 
the  subjcct  of  much  bitter  animadversion^  in  England  as  well  aa  in  Ireland, 
and  those  who  arrive  at  conclusions  through  the  influence  of  feeling,  rather 
than  of  judgment,  will  eagerly  dcmand  its  rcpeal.  We  have  ourselyet 
witnessed  some  melancholy  instances  of  its  practical  working  •. 

During  our  two  latest  tours  in  Ireland — the  one  in  1841,  the  other  in 
1842 — we  had  many  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  workhouses    in   the 

»ouie  niftlies  in  a  corner.  In  anothcr  cotüige  T  found  a  stroDg  and  bealthy  man,  with  hia  wife  aiul  five  cbildm. 
HiB  nunie  is  Martin  Welnh.  Hc  \i-aa,  in  truth,  as  he  said,  *■  weak  with  the  hunger,*  bat  tüU  able  and  wilÜRf  la 
vork,  '  if  he  could  get  it.*  This  poor  man,  a  fcw  daya  ago,  sold  bis  laat  theep  for  the  sum  of  iiz  ahilliiig«.  t* 
buj  nieal ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  astoni&hment  at  its  bringing  no  higher  price,  I  was  told  tbat  ia  mmy 
instances  slicpp  had  been  sold  for  less,  and  '  slips  of  pigs '  for  sizpcnco  Mch~'  they  mait  srU  ihcm  or  starte.' 
This  evil,  indecd,  is  spreading  so  cxtensively  as  to  indurea  coDTiction  that  the  present  diatreai  will  not  bemcitlj 
tcmporary  ;  for  cvcry  artide  usually  considercd  as  devoted  to  the  payment  of  rent,  will  be  partcd  with  betet 
the  season  brings  relicf. 

"  I  give  you,  sir,  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  misery  I  witnesaed— and  erm  thit  I  do  aat 
enlarge  upon  as  I  might  do — becausc  I  consider  myself  jiiKtificd  in  here  inserting  the  namet  of  pcnona  «ks 
may  be  considered  safer  anthorities  tlian  a  mero  touri«t.  But  I  might  fill  more  than  one  of  yoor  coIibm 
with  similar  detail».  It  woiild  be  scarcciy  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  island  of  Achill,  out  of  »  popolaiiia 
of  5000,  thero  arc  at  Icost  4000  who  do  not  know  how  or  wliero  to  get  the  morroVi  food  ;  many  of  wImb 
arc  living  with  thcir  fumilics  in  huts,  avcraging  about  12  feet  long,  by  7  feet  brood,  and  5  fleet  high.  AsJ 
this,  too,  surroiindcd  by  a  sea  teoraing  with  fish  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  land  utteriy  watte  and  nnprodneävc, 
which  a  vcry  moderate  expcnditurc  of  capital  might  render  ample  to  afford  all  the  nrrcwarifi  of  liftis« 
people  four  timos  os  numcrous." 

*  The  agony  which  this  regulation  occasions  to  peraons  who  have  transgresaed  no  Uw  of  God  or  OMi«  «W 
haTo  no  sin  in  the  eycs  of  the  world  to  answer  for  cxcept  that  of  being  poor,  ia  Tery  grievona  to  think  npa^  h 
England  it  is  bomc  more  calmly  than  it  is  in  Ireland,  because  the  character  of  the  Engliah  peoplo  ia  ■onola' 
In  many  of  the  Iri&h  honses  the  sccncs  wcre  of  the  most  agonising  description  when  it  beeamo  nrf  f  ffj  tn  frifr 
those  ''who  had  climbed  the  hill  together,*'  and  were  compelled  to  ^totter  down*"  alone.  One  csa«* 
heard  of,  whei-o  a  vcry  old  man,  who  hud  been  a  rcspoctable  grauer,  went  to  the  master  to  know  if  he  sal  U> 
wifo  (they  wcre  both  past  scventy)  oould  be  permitted  to  remain  together.  The  nwater  had  no  power  le|nit 
the  request ;  thcir  poverty  was  strong,  but  their  love  wu  strongcr ;  they  had  ouUived  their  friendsi  aai  (kor 
feelings  would  not  pcrmit  them  to  heg.  About  three  weeks  afler  the  overseer'a  refosal,  tlicy  wnt  feu'* 
the  ruin  of  an  outhouso  that  had  onco  been  theira — the  man  dead — the  woman  lo  ill,  that  abo  dMiiftfc* 
hours  ;  both  wcre  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  and  both  had  died  together  of  litcral  atarvatioa.  We  ifBcab' 
seeing  an  old  woman  sitting  alone  beneath  tlio  sbodow  of  one  of  the  workhonae  walle ;  we  aakcd  her  if  ik* 
was  ill.  She  thankcd  God,  no — she  was  not;  but  she  knew  her  poor  oii/d  man  was"  veiypeeily;"  >f 
thcy*d  let  her  be  with  him,  it  would  **  ease  her  mind.''  She  had  been  bis  **Uwfiil  wifo"  for  ff»«^ 
forty  yeors,  and  they  had  never  done  an  ar.t  that  could  bring  a  blosh  to  thcir  check.  They  had  tspe  mM 
abroad ;  one  was  Coming  honie,  and  when  ho  came,  heM  be  able  and  willing  to  take  them  ont ;  aeüiktA 
hope,  she'd  have  paticncc  ;  if  they'd  only  Ict  her  see  her  "  poor  onld  man  "  bot  once  ■  day !  thcie  m  <^ 
hard-hearted  wall  bctween  them !  She  sat  and  looked  at  it  all  day,  and  if  she  roee  up  with  evcrio  geed  i  ^h^ 
it  was  cruslied  befure  night — tliiuking  of  him.  **  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  daaping  her  fingen  tnpilWr  otil  ib^ 
secmcd  twisted  with  intcn&ity  into  a  mass  of  boncs, — **  Oh  !  that  they  wonld  only  leC  ui  look  at  Mck  elhc^* 
rvcn  «ithout  speaking ;  ah !  sure  it*B  a  hard  world  to  punish  poTcrty  ao.** 
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northem,  westem,  and,  partially,  the  eastem,  districts  of  the  Island.  We 
entercd  the  greater  number  of  them,  suddcnly  and  unaccompanicd,  and  not 
opon  "  show-days,"  when  preparations  might  bare  been  made,  so  that 
disagrccable  features  were  concealed,  or  rendered  less  than  iisually  re- 
pulsivc.  Wc  found  them  invariably  clcan,  well-ordered,  and  with  evidence 
of  good  and  steady  disciplinc ;  the  masters  and  matrons,  as  far  as  we  could 
judgCy  intelligent,  kindly,  and  considerate  ;  the  various  regulations  appeared 
to  have  been  framed  with  judgment  and  a  due  regard  to  the  comforts  of  the 
inmates  ;  and  the  poor  people  domiciled  therein  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
not  only  satisfied  and  contcnted,  butgrateful,  and  sensible  that  they  had  been, 
in  reality,  '*  rclieved." 

Of  able-bodied  paupers,  such  as  we  see  far  too  often  in  the  workhouses 
of  England,  we  saw  few  or  none — literally  none  of  the  male  sex;  and  whcre 
we  noticed  women  capable  of  labour,  we  found  that  their  children  were 
generally  inmates  of  another  ward.  Cleauliness  we  saw  not  only  inculcated 
as  a  duty,  but  rendered  imperative ;  and  out  of  this  must  arise  immense  benefit, 
if  not  to  the  present,  certainly  to  the  after  generation.  Ventilation  is  raade  to 
contribute  to  health,  and  to  give  the  valuable  influence  of  example.  Decent 
beds,  in  place  of  miserable  heaps  of  wet  and  filthy  straw,  not  only  contribute 
to  existing  comforts,  but  they  becomc  neccssaries — necessaries  that  will  be 
procurcd  hereaftcr  by  those  who  have  had  expcrience  of  their  advantages. 
Wholesome  food — poor  as  it  would  be  considercd  by  the  English  pauper 
— and  in  sufficient  quantitics,  insteadof  food  insufficient  in  amount,  and  of  bad 
quality  ;  shelter  froni  the  weather  ;  warm  and  comfortable  apartments,  both  by 
day  and  night ;  good  and  ample  clothing ;  habits  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and 
Order ; — such  arc,  in  brief,  the  advantages  which  the  workhouse  prescnts  ;  if 
they  are  advantages  to  be  described  and  treated  as  the  rights  of  the  English 
poor,  they  are,  in  truth,  "  novelties"  with  which  the  Irish  poor  have  been, 
erer,  utterly  unacquainted  *.     In  Ircland  therefore,  we  consider  these  public 

•  We  particuUrlT  noticrd,  in  a  ward  of  the  I»ngfonl  Workhoute,  a  nunibcr  of  exccedioglj  oU 
voiDen,  matiT  of  them  bcdriddcn  and  palticd  ;  thrr  were  all  loud  in  their  pravere  and  bleaaiofa.  On« 
wrrw  old  creatnre,  who«c  fcatuiet  were  bronxfd  md  wrinkled,  and  drawn  into  all  maooer  of  ^pockeft,** 
Tct  «h««e  eiprecaicn  «aa  that  of  great  kindnett,  was  half  »itünf,  half  kncelinf  by  h«k>  bed.  opon 
wkirk,  in  the  uneonacioot  and  rotT  tlrep  of  childhood,  lar  an  infant  of  extraordinarj  beautj  ;  tbe  dar  wm 
mn,  aad  tbe  kept  waving  her  witherrd  band  to  and  fro  above  tbe  cbild't  face  to  keep  awaT  tbe  flita, 
**  rrtHiinf  '*  everj  now  and  tlien  a  line  of  an  old  ballad ;  and  if  %aj  one  »poke  lood,  tbe  bcld  up  ber  tbio  finfer 
vitb  a  murviur  of  ditpleature. 

Tb«  porUaitt  were  worth?  any  tkill  to  depicL  Nevrr  wm  ther«  a  itronfrr  or  fioer  roatraftt  ;  tbe  toft, 
fwittd,  pulp.T  cheek  of  tbe  infant,  hit  little  ro«?  inouth  half  open,  the  long  brown  laabet  of  bit  cloard  tytt 
ureiof  up  fro«  a  füll  cheek,  and  hit  litil«  bandt  to  roUed  and  dimpled,  flunf  out,  wbile  bia  guanliaa 
rorked.  aad  wared  ber  band,  and  «iing.  and  noddcd  ber  hettd  to  ut,  delifbted  tbal  w«  notkcd  btr  iafiwt  cbaif«« 
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establishments  not  only  as  pregnant  with  immediate  good  to  the  suffering,  but 
as  rieh  in  promise  of  future  improvement  to  the  wholc  population  of  the 
country  : — not  only  as  taking  away  a  national  reproach^  as  providing  an  asylnm 
for  the  destitute^  as  removing  wretchedness  from  the  high-ways  and  bye- 
ways, — but  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound  and  wholesome  State  of  society 
in  lieu  of  onc  that  has  been  for  centuries  an  anomaly  in  civilisation  *. 

Upon  the  practical  working  of  the  System  as  regards  its  influenae  upon 
the  rate-payers,  we  have  very  insufficient  means  of  judging.  The  tax  leried 
upon  them  will  be^  as  we  have  shown^  dependent  upon  the  exertions  med 
to  preserve  the  people  from  a  necessity  of  their  requiring  other  proTisicn 
than  that  which  they  can  procure  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  In  some 
places  the  tax  is  very  heavy,  so  as  to  induce  apprehensions  that  it  will 
"  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  rent ;"  in  more  fortunate^  or  better  managed 
localities,  it  is  so  light  as  not  to  be  feit  as  a  burthen.     We  cannot  believe  tbit 

Wc  iuquircd,  in  a  ^rliisper,  if  it  wu  her  graDdchild ;  **  No,*'  she  replied,  '*  bat  it  was  the  darlia  of  kr 
hoart,  its  mother  was  i^-ashing  below,  and  she  kept  the  babbj,  and  he  *  doated*  on  her.  8he  viabed  h«  «oiM 
wake  that  we  might  ceo  his  cjes  as  black  as  sloet,  and  see  how  ho'd  crow  and  Iot«  her  ;  but  ab«  eoaUn't  fol 
it  in  her  heart  to  wake  him,  the  jewcl  of  the  world  1  She  hoped  sho'd  lirt  to  ice  him  Icate  tbc  puuf  hmm, 
though  it  would  *  ttill  *  her  heart  entircly  not  to  have  him  near  her — the  prince  couldn't  be  1 
better,  God  bless  him — sure  it  was  a  sunbcam,  he  was  day  and  night,  tbe  beeutj !"  There  «u  i 
catching  in  the  old  woman's  enthusiastic  praise  of  her  ileeping  faTourite,  for  all  the  old  wo 
praising  him,  qiialifying  their  praise  with  an  Observation  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  bcerd  auf  i 
but  in  Ircland,  ^*  thut  indecd  he  was  the  greatest  beaulj  they  eyer  saw — qf  a  poor  muaC»  chiid." 

Wo  could  not  hclp  considcring  how  this  old  woman  and  tender  in&nt  would  have  been  dtnatcd  bat  Ihr 
the  builJing  of  this  poor-house  ; — the  woman,  foodleaa^dothelcia  cxtending  her  shiTeriiig  haads  teiJs 
tbe  Windows  of  the  travelling  coach,  or  to  the  passengers  on  Üianconi's  car,  for  a  tingle  hal^Ksny,  wbkb,if 
she  received,  she  was  cxpected  to  divide ;  a  poor  wretched  crcature,  with  ererj  ill  beeide  the  iUa  af  tp 
heaped  upon  her,  crawling  to  an  almost  rooflcss  lodging,  wheie  there  was  nettber  fire  nur  candtc,  b«t  «kn 
crowds,  as  wretched  as  herseif,  prayed  or  blasphemed ;  tbe  inftnt,  dark,  dirty  and  ngged,  cHngiaf  t»  in 
muther's  back,  and  rendcrcd  ill-tempered  and  uuhealthy  from  wmnt  of  hcat  and  food.  In  a  little  töw^  mi 
the  kind  old  crcature  will  pass  poacefully  away,  and  soon  the  infant  will  have  ontgrown  chiUhood,  and  bsfäf 
acquired  cducation  and  indnstrious  habits,  become  a  nse,  instead  of  a  nuisance,  to  the  world. 

The  appearanre  of  a  rcmarkably  fine  white-headed  old  man  at  Luigan  attraetcd  oorafttentioii»  Ha  mt^ 
have  been  emincntly  handsome  in  his  youtli,  but  he  was  very  old  and  cbildisb.  Hii  only  •arririaf  Ma  W 
l»cggcd  with  him  on  his  back  during  the  last  thrce  years,  and  he  was  blind.  He  died^  aad  the  hA/Sf  ek 
had  been  eyea  to  his  blind  son,  was  bcqueathcd  to  the  kindness  of  tbe  peanntii  tome  of  whom  iiHMtiiiirf  * 
fort  of  haud-bnrrow,  and  so  carried  him  from  house  to  houae,  or  ▼illage,  for  **  Ood*t  aake ;"  kit  ik  iU 
man  had  not  scnse  enough  left  to  heg  ;  be  would  use  every  effort  to  induce  a  dof  or  a  chfld  to  com  m' 
{ilay  with  him.  To  him  the  workhouse  was  indeed  a  city  of  refugc ;  and  within  iti  «nlla  he  «I  ■  kfff 
as  a  king,  his  face  bcaming  with  the  meaningless  joy  of  an  Infant,  as  be  cast  itrawi  into  tho  air,  er  blcw  afaA* 
up,  and  laughed. — Oh,  such  a  sad  laugh— to  aee  it  come  down  again ;  then,  when  he  okd  (übt  k  ^ 
beyond  his  rcach),  anotber  man,  looking  ncarly  as  old,  but  in  whom  the  laup  of  lemon  wie  Bot  ezti^riiM 
brought  him  his  filmy  plaything,  niuttcring  a  prayer  **  that  God  would  Icave  him  hk  tenieer  ■■yhow." 

*  **  The  ahsenco  of  all  czciting  influences,  the  regulär  hours,  due  rapplka  of  feod  and  fhrtbi^  mi^ 
waimth  and  Ventilation  which  are  found  in  a  workhouae,  in  a  toperior  dcgree  to  what  caa  be  obtainid  bf  ^^ 
»ame  classcs  out  of  it,  have  conduccd  to  the  preservation  of  the  health,  and  we  doubl  noi  to  the  OMMMi  ^^ 
the  lifc,  uf  its  inmates.'* — Eighth  Report, 
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under  any  circumstances  the  law  will  ever  operate  so  as  seriously  to  embarraas 
the  coxmtry :  the  natural  aversion  of  the  humble  Irish  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  sanctoary ;  their  extreme  love  of  personal  freedom  and  exceeding  dialike 
to  personal  restraint*;  the  strong  afifection  which  near  connexions  entertain  for 
each  other^  to  the  extent  of  sharing  the  last  '^  bit  and  sup ;"  the  pride  that 
apes  independence  even  while  existing  in  a  State  of  the  most  degrading 
dependence ;  the  powerful  attachments  to  home  localities;  the  horror  of  being 
interred  by  "  stranger  hands  "  apart  from  "  their  own  people,"  and  without 
the  ceremony  of  the  wake — these  and  many  other  habits^  feelings,  or  super- 
stitions^  will  act  as  checks  to  prevent  the  orer-population  of  the  public  work- 
house;  while  the  necessary  and,  indeed,  salutary  regulations,  by  which, 
although  comforts  are  secured  luxuries  are  denied  f,  will,  as  certainly,  have  the 

*  We  fonnd  Mch  and  all  of  thete  fcelinga  or  motives  ttrongly  operating  upon  the  beggare  witb  whom  we 
talked.  And  when  tbey  cease  to  produce  their  influtnce,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  replaeed 
hj  othcr  and  better,  that  will  be  eqnally  »trong,  to  prevent  their  entering  the  workhoute  nnless  compelled  bjr 
extreme  necewitj.     A  case  in  point  we  detire  to  record  : — 

**Tliere  it  Stands,^  exclaimed  a  remarkably  fine-lookiog  old  man,who  had  been  for  tome  time  innreying 
tbe  VoÜding  from  a  rinng  ground ;  hif  coat  was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  wooden  tkewer,  while  hit 
tboeleM  feet  aeemed  aa  hard  as  the  ttonct  upon  which  they  trod  ;  — ^  There  it  tUndt,  as  grim  as  an  onld  giaat, 
tb0  minnte  he  is  bom,  swallowing  the  whole  counthry ;  more  than  seven  hundred  desolate  craythurs  are  gone 
down  his  tbroat ;  but  as  for  me — ^I'U  die  as  I  have  lived,  a  free  man.  I  can't  go  through  more  hardshipa  by 
keepiDg  out  of  it,  than  I  have  gone  through  all  my  life.  I  saw  my  wife  and  two  of  the  children  die  of 
tbe  siekneat  by  the  side  of  the  read — I  can't  go  through  that  again.  I  saw  my  little  girl,  that  married  as 
fine  a  boy  as  any  in  the  conntry,  tamed  out  of  her  cabin,  and  her  bits  of  things  eanted  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
ahed  she  broke  her  hcart  undcr.  Her  and  hers  are  in  their  gravcs — I  can't  go  through  that  again.  I  have 
been  tould  by  tbose  who  have  the  name  of  rieh  men»  and  by  middle  men,  who  wear  brogues  and  sup  sowans, 
and  who  are  rieh  without  the  name, — by  the  great  buddagh  of  a  farmer,  and  by  the  fine  lady,  that  looks  at 
poverty  through  a  goold  spy-glans, — to  go  into  the  house,  for  they'd  do  nothing  for  me.  And  I've  tould  them 
I  never  would.  iVe  tould  them  Td  rather  share  the  fox*s  hole,  and  lie  down  to  die  with  the  air  of  heaven 
abont  me,  as  all  my  people  did,  than  be  put  alive  into  the  poor  man'i  gaol,  and  looked  at  onoe  a  month 
by  the  quality,  like  a  show."  This  was  juit  aftcr  the  poor-house  to  which  we  refor  was  opened.  We  lefl 
bim  shaking  the  rags  about  his  bulky,  but  emaciated  frame,  in  exultation  over  hia  liberty.  Another  year — and 
the  first  man  we  saw  as  we  entered,  was  our  old  acquaintince.  For  tbe  sake  of  the  poetry  of  the  anecdote,  we 
would  rather  not  have  »een  him  there  ;  but  he  looked  fatter,  was  comfortably  clothed,  and  was  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  **  The  sickness  drove  me  intoit,**  hesaid,  in  reply  to  our  inquiring  look.  **  Andglory  be  to  Qod  ! 
why,it*s  not  a  had  place  for  ould  or  young  children." 

t  Hard  as  it  seems  to  u«,  who  rnjoy  so  many  luxuriös,  to  ob«crve  that  the  poor  are  dcprived  of  '*  the  bit 
of  tobacco  and  the  grain  of  tea  "  they  prizc  so  much,  and  which  snpply  as  great  a  consolation  as  lying  in  the 
nn  to  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  still  the  regulation  keeps  out  many  an  able-bodied  beggar.  At  Longford, 
upon  inquiring  of  one  of  the  very  aged  people  how  they  liked  being  **  in,"— ."  Oh,  God  be  praised  ! 
U*i  a  fine  place  enongh,  if  we  could  but  get  a  bit  of  tobacco,**  was  the  reply.  The  master  of  the 
workhouse  shook  his  head  at  this.  "  Really,"  he  observed,  **  one  might  fancy  the  stones  in  the 
jvi  grew  tobacco  and  snufT ;  how  they  get  it,  and  it  is  contrary  to  rule  that  they  should  have  it,  I  do 
not  know ;  they  are  forbidden  it,  it  is  destroyed  when  found  ;  the  people  are  searehed  upon  entering  ; 
tbe  poor  creatores  themselves  have  never  a  farthing ;  and  yet  they  manage  to  procure  both."  **  Bedad,' 
'ontinued  the  woman  t  '<  if  we  do,  I  raust  t&y  there*»  no  thanks  to  you,  for  you  do  yonr  best  to  keep  it  from 
^1  the  Lord  foigive  you  !     Sure,  Father  Mathcw  took  the  whiskey  from  us  first  and  foremost,  and  we  know 
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effect  of  keeping  away  applicants  xrntil  positiTe  destitution,  amounting  almon 
to  despair^  compels  a  demand  for  admittance.  These  feelings  will,  undoubt- 
edly,  grow  less  and  less,  as  education  proceeds  and  civilization  adTances ;  but 
they  will  be  replaced  by  other  and  better  principles  that  will  produce  a  similär 
effect.  Indecd,  already,  apprehensions  that  the  Poor  Law  would  over-fill  iLf 
houses^  have  completely  vanished  ;  we  have  shown  that  of  this  cvil  thcrc  Lii 
been^  hitherto,  rather  too  little,  than  too  rauchy  danger. 

No  doubt,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  provisions  of  ihe 
Law,  and  especially  in  the  modc  of  its  administration.  But  improvement  mu»t 
be  the  work  of  timc.  So  vital  and  extensive  a  changc — one  that  affect»  all 
classcs  of  the  Community,  more  or  less — could  not  have  been  produced  witkoot 
encountering  very  considerable  dif&cultics.  If  they  have  been  surmountcd 
only  to  a  reasonable  extent,  much  has  been  done.  It  will  be  for  subscqu»! 
inquiry,  based  upon  experience,  to  give  greater  completeness  to  a  mt«, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  out  of  which  has  already  proceeded  immense  benefit  to 
Ireland,  and  which  must  undoubtcdly  lead  to  a  prosperous  future. 

that  vmt  for  oiir  good,  and  »urc  1'd  do  anything  in  reaaon,  to  oblige  tke  gvntrj,  mmd  «•  /  emmt  im  ktn: 
but  it'i  unnatuml  to  cxpcct  iis  tn  do  without  tbe  ooljr  comfort  of  our  ould  hemrts.*'  It  i«  no  bttd  illvkuaaa 
of  Iribh  quickncsfl  to  obecrvc  the  ranout  »igns  thetr  poor  people  make  cxpreMiT«  of  thcir  Armtr  lo  «kos 
these  luxtiries,  bchiiid  the  master's  back.  Ile  rrprored  one  woman  whoM  gratare  OMifbl  hm  c«t.  if 
begging.  Shc  laughcd,  and  rt'plicd  that  it  was  ju^t  to  kcrp  hcnclf  in  pfictice,  mnd  ikal  if  be  «aa  t«iaba|d 
day  likc  a  tcctotuiii  ühcM  huve  her  turn  at  it  still ;"  this  waa  taid  withoot  anj  intcntion  of  milfna,  tat  ■ 
jnt.  Anothei  couiplaininl  that  *'  the  lumpcrt'*  (potatoca)  wer«  wet.  **  Vm  rane/*  he  rrplicd,  *tW«  mtt 
better  than  you'd  get  outside.'*  *'  To  be  iure  they  are,"  abo  anawered,  acrrwing  her  fieatmift  tnt  ■ 
expresMon  of  rontcnipt,  ^*  to  be  turc  they  are ;  if  they  wer  n*t,  do  ye  think  Fd  be  giriof  yc  tbe  plcMwr  dlwf 
com|tany  here 9""  The  pIcaAure  's  great,  to  be  sure,"  saiJ  another ;  *'  but  IMl  tay  tbia,  we'vea  nof  u  d^ar 
US,  and  our  share  to  eat  regulär,  and  clnthc«  to  wcar,  and,  to  my  thinkingp  the  firat  aign  of  jottice  u  bthai 
that  ever  I  saw  waa  just  uhcn  the  first  stone  of  tbb  houae  waa  laid.**  Thrre  ms  •  good  dral  «f  dm  Mm 
ahout  all  the  old  persons  ;  they  entered  the  poor-hooie  reluctaatly,  bat  the  ihelter  it  affordcd  «m  i 
and  generali y  appreciatcd. 
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The  maritime  coiinty  of  Mayo,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  on  the  south  by  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  com- 
priseSy  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  an  area  of  1,355,048  Statute  acres ; 
of  which  871,984  arc  cultivated  land  ;  425,124  are  unprofitable  mountain  and 
bog  ;  and  57,940  are  under  water.  It  is  dividcd  into  nine  baronies — Burris- 
hoole,  Carra,  Clanmorris,  Costello,  Erris,  Gallen,  Kilmain,  Murribk,  and 
Tyrawly .  I ts  principal  towns  are,  Castlebar  (the  assize  to wn),  Ballina,  Ballinrobe, 
and  Foxford  ;  and  the  sea-ports  are  We»tport,  Killala,  and  Newport.  The 
population  in  1821  was  293,112  ;  and  367,956  in  1831, — a  population  which 
bears  no  proportion  even  to  its  cultivated  land  ;  takiug  no  account  of  the 
425,124  acres  within  this  single  county  which  are  suffered  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive  and  uselcss  ;  although  there  are  thousands  of  unemployed  hands  in 
cvery  district ;  and  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  from  this  province  as  rapidly 
MM  it  does  from  others. 

Tothe  subject  of  "  Waste  Lands  "  in  Ireland,  we  have  frequently  presumed 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  any 
one  of  its  counties  without  grieving  over  useless  tracts  that  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  capital  might,  within  a  vcry  short  space  of  time,  convert  into 
profitable  ground.  Wherever,  indced,  there  is  *'  waste,"  there  is  also  evidence 
that  it  might  be  easily  redeemed;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  bleakest  bogs,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  barest  mountains,  small  cultivated  patches  will  be  always  seen 
— reclaimed  by  the  band  of  some  hardy  and  industrious  peasant,  with  no  help 
other  than  bis  **  own  four  bones."  Cases  in  which  the  harren  ha«  been 
changed  to  the  productive  upon  a  large  scale  by  private  enterprise  are, 
however,  very  rare.  In  the  county  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Galway,  there  are  landlords  who  possess  from  10,000 
to  50,000  acres,  that  do  not  yield  rent  enough  to  stable  a  hunter ;  and  who, 
betng  unable  themselves  to  cultivate,  refuse  encouragement  to  othen  to  culti- 
vatc  for  them — acting  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  "  dog  in  the  manger.** 
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What  they  received  from  their  fathers  they  transmit  to  their  sons, — ^huge  estates, 
valuable  only  as  preserves  for  game.  Those  who  have  seen  a  mass  of  poverty- 
stricken  tcnants  congregated  in  a  wretched  village,  each  with  a  half-acre  of 
potatocs,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  the  family,  for  the  year^ — if  there  bc 
no  failnrc  of  the  crop,  and  no  trouble  more  severe  than  the  troublea  that 
annually  visit  them^ — and  see  close  by  a  large  tract  that  might  give  ample  fisod 
and  plenty  of  comforts  to  double  the  population  that  surrounds  it,  will  feel 
justified  in  applying  harsh  terms  to  selfish  landlords,  who  will  neither  use, 
nor  let  others  use,  the  means  that  Providence  supplies  to  minister  to  human 
wants.* 

Yery  many  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  several  plans  have  been 
adopted^  for  reclaiming  these  wastc-lands  upon  a  grand  scale  ;  their  succesi, 
ho^vever^  from  a  variety  of  causes^  has  been  but  trivial.  It  is  not  genendly 
known  that  a  society — named  "  The  Irish  Waste  Land  Society*' — exists  in 
London^  by  which  the  evil  may  be  met,  and  by  which  it  has  been  meC 
partially.  We  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  one  of  its  estates — ^in  the  county  of 
Galway  ;  and  the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  a  brief  examinatioii  into 
the  results  of  a  limited  experiment^  induced  us  to  make  inquiries  conceming 
its  progress  and  prospects. 

The  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1836.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter. 
During  tlie  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence  it  made  very  little  wiy; 
the  Directors  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  the  country ;  they  had  woä 
unmanageable  materials  to  deal  with  ;  a  people  averse  to  improvements ;  and, 
above  all^  landlords  whose  apathy  or  distrust^  whose  unreasonable  demandi 
or  expectations^  formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  Such  disadvantageiv 
although  they  operated  largcly  in  disheartening  the  shareholders  generaUji 
inducing  many  of  them  to  withdraw^  and  threatening  the  Society  with  sudden 
death^  are  bcginning  to  be  overcome  ;  and  a  certainty  is  now  secored  tlut  ü 

*  Mr.  Nimmoy  the  emiuent  cngineer,  io  hit  evidence  before  a  Pkrluuoeatwf  CommittM,  h  Ul^ 
btated  that  *^  Tho  wastc  laiids  of  Ircland,  easily  reclaimable  and  couTertible  to  the  pfodactioii  ofgnia,ilB*l 
vithout  limit,  for  exportation,  comprise  thrc«  niillioDi  and  a  half  of  Irith  acret,  or  abont  a  fowth  ptft*' 
the  cutire  iiland,  and  would  pfovidc  for  au  additional  population  of  two  milliont.  Upon  UM  wholf,"  kt 
adds,  '*  I  am  so  pcrfectly  convinced  of  tho  practicability  of  Converting  the  bog«  I  hare  turvDTcd  intt  mU* 
land — and  that  at  an  cxpeusc  that  nced  hardly  erer  excecd  the  grow  valne  of  one  ycar't  cnp  pradncrf  &*■ 
theui — that  I  dcclarc  mysclf  willin^,  for  a  reasonable  contideration,  to  ondertake  the  diiainage  ef  inj  fi** 
piecc  of  coiiftiderable  cxtciit,  and  the  foruiation  of  its  roadt,  for  one  guinea  per  aere.*'  The  total  eiptf  ^ 
rcclauiatiou  ho  cstimatet  at  X9,  and  the  potato  crop  at  £10.  Ho  alio  eompatea  that  two  labwuentf'^ 
liorte  can  improvc  five  acrct  of  iiraate  land  in  one  year,  and  derive  an  adeqoate  lubaiatcnee  fbom  the  pdf/*» 
A  ho6t  of  othvr  authoritics  might  be  adduccd  ;  and  although  few  of  them  aro  qolte  aa  nngniiie,  all  tf*  * 
affirming  that  the  cultivation  of  the  wa»te  iandt  of  Irelaud  gcnerüly,  would  repaj  aa  aaple  pnit  ü  ^ 
ri'cloinuT. 
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no  distant  period  the  parties  intcrested  will  not  only  receive  a  fair  retum  for 
thc  capital  inve«ted,  but  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  theyhave 
essentially  promoted  the  welfare  of  Ireland — not  alone  by  the  results  they 
may  exhibit,  but  as  setting  an  example  that  will  encourage  others,  by  mani- 
festing  the  importance  to  all  parties  of  rendering  available  the  abundant 
resources  of  the  country  *. 

The  Society  have  now  four  estates  in  band  nnder  leases  of  99  years,  com- 
prising,  in  the  whole,  18,365  Statute  acres.  Of  these  estates  two  (Ballinakil 
and  Kilkerrin)  are  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  one  (Gleneaske)  is  in  the 
county  of  Sligo  ;  and  the  other  (Tullygoline)  is  in  the  county  of  Limerickf. 
Ballinakil  is  held  under  lease  from  Sir  John  Burke,  Bart.,  of  Marble  Hill, 
Galway — a  gentlcman  who  has  been  describcd  to  us  as  a  true  patriot,  who 
cordially  co-operates  with  the  Society  in  their  plans  of  improvement.  It 
comprises  1366  acres ;  and  is  situated  sevcn  miles  from  Loughrea,  and  nine 
from  Portumna.  When  the  Society  took  it,  in  1836,  it  contained  only  five 
tenants,  occupying  as  many  miserable  hovels  ;  and  whose  rental  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  50*.  per  annum — this  being  generally  in  arrear.  Under  the 
Company  the  number  of  tenants  has  been  increased  to  forty,  having  thirty- 
two  acres  now  reclaimed — ninetcen  under  crop,  and  increasing  the  quantity 

•  The  capital  which  thc  Directort  have  power  to  nüse  ii  h*lf  a  million  ;  in  ten  thnntand  ihares  of  fifty 
po«n4«  fch  ;  and  the  tociety  heing  incoqwrated  bj  Act  of  Parliameot,  the  liabilitj  of  each  thareholder  it 
t»it»d  to  the  amoant  of  hii  lubacriptiony  which  amounta  but  to  fire  ponndi  per  thare,  as  jet  callcd  for.  And 
tW  Society  are  etnpowerrd,  not  merclj  to  underlet,  bat  to  lell  their  improred  rentall,  to  as  to  inerease  their 
fWttds  for  more  extended  Operations.     The  leading  ohjects  in  riew  appear  to  be  these : — 

Ist.  l^lien  an  estate  is  offercd  to  th«  societj  which  appcars  eligible,  it  is  lunrejed,  and  a  dctaiied  report  of 
iüTalve,  position,  extent,  capabilities,  resonrces,  proximity  to  markeU,  limestone  and  other  mannres,  drmwn 
mf  hj  cBiDpetent  and  trastr  persona. 

2ndl7.  When  an  esUte  is  taken  and  the  nainber  and  claas  of  tenanU  clcarl j  ascertained,  together  with  all 
tkt  pntBU  aboTe  rrferrrd  to,  roads  are  laid  out  and  contracted  for,  as  the  first  step  towards  improrement,  as 
w«n  fmermllj  throufhout  the  estate,  as  to  the  surrounding  countrr  ;  and  stepsare  taken  to  obtaiu  the  support 
•f  tW  local  authorities  and  netgfabouring  landlords,  towards  bringing  the  part  of  the  country  into  easy  coro« 
■iQüication  with  the  prindpal  markets  and  towns.  The  estate  is  mapped,  laid  out  in  regulär  fanns,  compre- 
kandiDf  a  doe  proportion  of  each  kind  of  land-lock  spellcd  out,  measured,  ralued,  and  dirided  by  embank- 
■Mttta,  aaawvrtnf  tbc  double  purpose  of  fences  and  drains. 

5ff4}y.  To  build  coltages  where  most  wanted,  or  atsi«t  the  tenants  by  loans  in  doing  so. 

4tlily.  To  seck  for  tenants  of  chancter,  where  not  offering  themielres  sufBciently  fast, 

&thly.  To  make  all  necessary  drmins,  fences,  &t, 

(thly.  To  catablish  a  model  fanu  with  a  rotation  crop,  ezduding  two  white  crops  in  suoceasion. 

7thly.  To  famiah  the  tenants,  when  necesaary,  with  cattle  on  agistment,  for  the  creation  of  manure,  the 
Ivwmts  Vaüdtnf  a  cattk-shed ;  and  to  assist  them  with  eoDpIoyment  in  laboor  (in  eSSecUng  drainage,  road- 
aakJnf,  Ac.,  for  the  first  two  ycara,  loan  of  seeds,  Su.) 

t  This  latter.  howerer,  is  held  under  an  arrangement  differing  from  the  other  three ;  not  being  actually  in 
tW  hands  of  the  Society.  They  appear  to  have  lent  a  ram  of  30(K)/.  opon  it :  this  snm  to  b«  laid  out, 
«adrr  their  inspection,  npoo  improTcmenU ;  th«  tmsteea  of  the  estate  paying  to  the  Soci«ty  an  inteiest  of 
teren  per  ceot. 
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of  reclaimed  land  every  year  *,  occupying  thirty-two  neat  cottages,  and  paying 
a  rental  of  84/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  tenants  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  houses  are  daily  improving  in  convenicnces  and  comforts. 

This  was  the  first  estatc  taken  by  the  Society.  The  next  was  Glcneaske,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo ;  situatc  eight  miles  from  BaUina,  and  nine  from  Tober- 
corry,  and  comprising  5698  Statute  acres.  In  1837,  the  number  of  tenants 
was  no  morc  than  sevcn,  holding  small  farms  of  from  six  to  eight  acres  each ; 
paying,  or  rather  being  liable  to  pay,  an  aggregatc  rental  of  about  80L  The 
tenants  now  amount  to  44 ;  occupying  comfortable  cottages^  many  of  them 
hoIding  farms  of  forty  Irish  acres ;  and  paying  altogether  an  annaal  rent  of 
2S0L ;  with  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  increase  as  additional  land  ii 
brought  into  cultivationf. 

Kilkcrrin — the  third  estate — is  a  very  large  tract  of  land  (consisting  of 
9562  Statute  acres)  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Galway,  and  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  in  August,  1841,  at  which  time  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
road  on  the  property,  and  it  was,  consequently,  almost  impossible  for  any  bot 
a  nativc  to  climb  over  the  rocks,  wade  through  the  bogs,  or  traverse  the  denie 
fields  of  oats  and  potatoes  growing  along  the  coast.     There  were  about  116 
tenants  holding  under  the  landlord,  and  as  many  more  under  tenants,  the  total 
Population  amounting  to  1100  souls,  possessing  cottages,  boats,  cattle,  and 
other  property,  but  the  land  was  divided  into  the  smallest  patcbes,  all  inter- 
mingled  with  each  other,  so  that  none  but  the  owner  could  know  tbe  riglit 
proprietor  of  each  ficld.     The  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Society  fortliii 
property  was  nearly  corercd  by  that  paid  by  the  tenants.     The  whole  eitatr 
has,  since  it  has  bcen  in  the  company's  possession,  been  accorately  smreyed, 
valucd,  and  divided  into  farms,  consisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  each  Idnd  of 
land,  and  is  now  rc-lct  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate,  in  farms  proportionate  to 


*  The  Society  adopted  at  Ballinakil — wbere  the  tenantry  had  no  ctttle  ef  their  own,  tnd,  in  < 
no  nieans  of  creating  manurc — a  svstcm  hitherto  little  known  in  Ireland,  bat  which  bti  been  attendri  «<^ 
tlie  moet  complete  siicces»,  viz.,  that  of  huyin^  a  nutnber  of  cattle,  and  diTidinf  tlieni  ftUMDgit  tha  WM^ 
to  be  kcpt  by  them  on  agiatment,  and  housed  in  winter,  which  cattle  ha^e  impcoved  gmtly  bcyoiid  tkcA 
cxpcnse,  and  intcrest  of  the  purchase-inoney,  and  haTo  bccn  the  meani  of  eoablinf  each  tentat  to  taXItttr^ 
hfiips  of  manure  for  hii  crops. 

t  Most  of  the  tenants  at  Cilpueanke  have  cattle  of  thc-ir  own»  from  tbe  prodnea  of  wUeh,  logolhar  wA  tk« 
cropt  from  the  reclaimed  wastc  land,  they  derire  their  support,  and  tbe  private  ttoeka  of  cattl«  iiicmM|>^ 
grcsHively  evcry  ycar.  Apart  from  the  groundi  now  let,  there  are  retj  manj  acica  of  TedahnUe  M«' 
moiintain  pasture  to  be  let,  and  it  it  the  objcct  of  the  Society  (o  find  good  tenantafor  themaa  tooa  oi  p«aU^ 
but,  in  the  nieantime,  to  prevent  the  rieh  paature  from  being  loat,  they  takc  annnally  aa  mamj  cattk  MOfl^ 
obtaincd  on  agistment,  and,  in  def«ult  of  theae,  purchaae  catUe— «  meature,  whicb  of  coone  bnawtt  MHoI^ 
lc»8  nerc^sary,  as  the  landt  are  let,  and  other  cattle  rrceived.  Somo  idea  of  the  Taluo  of  ihm  paatmic  vif  ^ 
fumied  from  the  fact,  that,  on  an  average,  three  acres  are  capable  of  maintalBinf  one  eow^aad  that  iba  loB^ 
from  that  row  will  pay  double  the  agistment,  or  rent,  per  acre. 
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he  nnmber  of  acres  they  before  held,  and  at  such  increased  rent  as  soffices 
0  insure  a  very  fair  retum  to  the  Society  for  the  outlay  and  rental.  Six  miles 
f  very  good  road  have  abready  been  made  by  the  Society. 

The  Society  —  and  their  managing  director,  Col.  Robinson  —  are  very 
anguine  as  to  tbe  results  of  their  Operations  upon  these  tbree  estates ;  and 
hey  appear — of  late  years  at  least — to  be  conducting  them  upon  safe  and 
onnd  principles;  obtaining  tbe  assistance  of  rational  and  zealous  agents; 
nltivating  the  good- will  and  not  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  tenants; 
nconraging  them  to  exertions  by  rewards  and  prizes  '^  for  the  best  cattle^ 
Lonses^  and  crops ; "  establishing  model-scbools  in  connexion  with  the  farms, 
nd  emplo3ring  skilful  practical  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  bave  met  with 
lo  obstacles  whicb  they  could  not  overcome,  and  bear  testimony^  first,  to  the 
ecnrity  with  wbich  capital  may  be  invested  in  Ireland ;  next  to  the  certainty 
»f  its  yielding  a  fair  return  ;  and  next  to  the  vast  advantages  that  must  result 
o  that  country  from  its  employment*. 

The  osual  route  to  Mayo  county  is  from  Dublin,  through  Tuam  to 
yastlebar,  a  distance  of  126  Irish  miles  ;  soon  after  entering  it,  however,  the 
onrist  will  leave  to  the  left  the  old  town  of  Cong,  distant  about  ten  or  twelve 
niles ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  meet  with  no  interruption  on  our  course  to 
he  "  fiur  west,"  we  shall  intreat  the  reader  to  verge  so  much  from  the  direct 
oad,  and  visit  one  of  the  most  ^nteresting  and  venerable  ruins  in  Ireland  f. 

To  its  dilapidated  Abbey,  which  retains  many  tokens  of  early  splendour, 
^loderick  O'Connor,  the  last  of  the  Irish  kings,  retired  when  bis  English 
memies  grew  too  strong  for  him  ;  here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life, 
iving  in  monastic  seclusion  for  fifteen  years ;  and  here,  according  to  tradition, 
ae  was  buried.  The  bonour  of  covering  his  remains  is,  however,  disputed  by 
Clonmacnois.  But,  at  least,  the  place  of  his  interment  is  pointed  out  at 
Cong,  by  village  historians,  who  would  as  soon  part  with  their  birth-right  as 
relinquish  their  claim  to  the  dust  of  the  latest  monarch  of  their  country. 

*  The  renta  of  the  tenants  of  the  farms  on  the  Society's  estates  arc  generali^  upon  an  Mcending  scale, 
being  extremely  low  the  fint  five  years,  and  thcn  increating  to  a  good  remunerating  prico  for  the  remainder  of 
tii«  terms  of  occupancy.  Thus,  the  first  five  years,  when  the  outlay  is  to  he  made  on  roads,  drains, 
^tages,  and  other  improTenients,  and  when  the  tenants  must  he  supplied  with  lahour,  seed,  and  materials 
tonards  huildings,  will  he  the  period  of  trial  for  the  Society ;  for,  after  that  term  is  passed,  all  ontky  is  at  an  end, 
^th  the  exception  of  trifling  assistance  towards  settling  new  tenants,  while  the  increased  ronts  and  other 
^■^•ources — from  the  model  farm — cattle  on  agistmcnt,  and  belonging  to  the  Society — ^progressively  increase  the 
Hixnu  as  rapidly  as  the  expenses  must  necessarily  decrease.  For  the  first  two  years  the  tenants  haTe  to 
ikdergo  severe  trials,  unless  they  have  capital  to  suhsist  upon  until  they  have  reclaimed  sufficient  land  to 
>t>duce  potatoes  and  oats  to  sustain  their  families  and  pay  their  rent. 

t  Cong  is  on  the  borders  of  Galway  county,  andadjoins  the  wild  district  of  "  Joyce's  Country."  Tourists 
iU,  therefore,  he  more  disposed  to  visit  it  during  their  stay  at  Maam — from  which  it  is  but  a  two  hours* 
H^re.     To  this  route  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 
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The  grare  Stands  immediately  under  the  great  cast  window;  common  stones  arc 

heaped  in  careless  pro- 
fusion  above  it ;  bat  it  is 
surrounded  by  very  per- 
fect  and  beautiiril  sculp- 
tured    buttresses,    door- 
ways,  and  omaments  of 
a     gorgcous     character, 
which  speak  of  the  fonner 
wealth  and  power  of  tbii 
sanctuary  of  kings.    The 
sceptical  as  to  the  inter- 
ment  of  O'Connor,  will, 
however,  receivc  ample 
assurance  that  here,  it 
all  cvents,  the  last  aI>bot 
— Prendergast — was   buried  about  twelre  years  ago.     He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight ;  and  his  memory  is  rerered  by  rieh  and  poor  in  the  neighbow- 
hood ;  he  was  describcd  to  us  as  a  fine  white-headed  man,  the  very  picturc  of 
benevolence ;   who  had  been  foUowed,  for  upwards  of  half  a  Century,  by 
blessings  wherever  he  passcd.     A  model  of  the  Irish  priest  of  the  old  «chool 
he  was ;  who  combined  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  with  the  accomplishmenti 
of  a  Scholar  *.     It  is  impossible  to  render  justice  to  the  rieh  remains  of  tliii 


*  Among  the  ruins  of  Cong  lie  also  the  mortal  remunt  of  Mac  Namanr— «  fitmoui  freebootcr,  «h* 
^^slated  houte  "  still  exists  dose  to  the  walh  of  the  abhey.  Marrelloui  talei  are  told  of  his  dariaf  acli  ■< 
extraordinary  e«capc8  ;  still  niore  wonderful  are  the  stones  of  his  powerfui  and  swift-footcd  ateed.  Ve  idici 
one  or  two  of  them,  as  ''  writtcn  down  "  for  us  by  a  schoolmastor,  who  had  them  from  "  an  oid  ■n  A» 
oldest  in  these  parU,"  who  when  a  boy  knew  tho  licro,  and  had  **  oftengone  meüagci  for  him.**  MicXm^ 
is  Said  to  havc  come  frora  the  county  of  Cläre  to  Cong,  where  he  obtained  soTenl  poaaewioiu  in  right  sf  Im 
wifr,  a  lady  of  the  nanie  of  Butler,  who  died  beforc  him.  After  her  death  he  took  anotbcr.  He  lin'  ■ 
a  house  on  the  river,  passing  neur  Cong  into  tlie  lake  (Corrib).  In  this  houae  he  had  an  ipail— t  iaü 
which  he  used  to  take  his  boat.  One  evening  he  had  some  gentlemen  from  Manater  to  diae  with  hia.  AAv 
regaling  themsclvcs  with  thcir  host's  best  wine,  Mac  Namara  retired  to  hia  roon  in  their  pitaeaee  ■■ifm'* 
for  the  night.  But  his  henrt  did  not  inclino  to  allow  his  eyea  to  aleep,  or  hia  cjelida  to  ilnHWr:  W 
ordered  a  trusty  senrant  to  get  ßinnish  his  celebratcd  mare  ready,  and  set  off  to  the  honte  of  tat  if  ^ 
gucsts  in  the  county  Clnre,  and  robhed  it,  retuming  immediately  to  Cong  the  nine  night  oa  Ua  trartf  *^ 
*'  swift  as  the  wind."  He  arrived  tirae  enough  for  his  gueats  to  see  him  leare  the  neoa  he  had  caMt'  ■ 
their  presonre  the  prece<ling  night,  as  if  he  had  been  repoting  there.  He  entcrtMned  thon  BMiiilyil^ 
breakfast-uhle,  snd  mnde  them  comforuble,  they  applaading  hia  generona  hoapitality.  Wbcn  hefiiH^* 
Cong  he  took  with  him  a  few  tiied  and  faithfui  followers— hit  atnrdy  eompaniont  in  many  of  Ua  aliiaM* 
The  desreud.ints  of  two  of  these  are  yet  liring  in  Cong.     They  are  tlie  fiimiliea  of  aad         *    Fn* 

his  house,  he  had  a  snbtrrraneous  passago  to  the  spot  where  the  Town  CioM  atanda;  thfomh  tkitpiHP^ 
wa«  wont  to  rrpair,  on  retiring  bctimes  frora  whatever  Company  he  liad  in  hia  houae,  aad  hold  €•■■>*'' 
rations  with  the  ncromplires  in  his  feats  and  adventnrei,  and  here  in  caae  of  danger  they  caaU  fH^ 
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famous  abbey ;  the  entrance  gateway  we  have  pictured  ;  it  is  ina  very  perfect 

jtate,  and  is  but  a  sample  of  the 

wrhole  of  the  interesting  struc- 

nire.      The   Windows   are,   in 

^special,  curious  specimens  of 

iecorated    Norman    architec- 

ture ;  and  some  of  the  carvings 

äeem  as  fresh,  after  the  lapse 

3f  centuries,   as   if  they  had 

but  recently  passed  from  the 

liands   of  the   scidptor.     The       [ 

Situation   is   also    exceedingly 

beautiful :  the  site  was  happily 

chosen ;  and  in  Walking  round 

the  old  walls,  and  in  the  gar- 

den,  or  standing  beside  a  sin- 

giilarly  clear  well,  that  oozes 

from  a  rock,  it  is  difficult  not  to 

**  Envy  them — those  monks  of  old." 

The  village  Stands  upon  a  small  peninsula,  that  pushes  out  into  Lough 

their  own  persona — and  booty.  Of  all  the  wondcra  pcrformed  by  bimself  and  bis  faitbful  Binnish  or 
BiodUi  whicb  he  always  denominaled  by  the  teroi  "  companion^**  tbo  foUowing  may  be  ranked  aa  one 
of  the  greate«t : — It  occurred  in  Joyce  Country,  near  Maain,  whcn  being  pursued  by  the  "Big  Joyces/' 
who  were  it  appears  frequently  Bcrious  euffcrers  from  bis  plundering  cxcursions  into  their  territories,  he 
had  Dothing  to  do  when  nearly  surrounded  and  ovcrtaken  by  bi8  furious  and  giant-likc  pursuers,  but  to  trust 
to,  and  prove  onco  more,  his  noble- epiritcd  Binnis.  Hc  was  accompanied  at  the  time  by  bis  Lieutenant, 
"red  Dan"  Nolan,  whom  he  quickly  cummanded  to  spring  up  behind  hini  as  the  n)are*s  legs  wcre 
actoally  ofF  the  ground  ;  and  she  had  them  botb  instantly  conveyed  over  a  tremcndous  gulf  or  deep  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  whicb  rolled  and  roared  in  sublime  grandeur  the  mountain-stream.  Poor  Binnis's  feet 
were  buried  in  the  ground,  but  were  quickly  extricatcd.  The  plac«  wherc  this  was  done  is  situated  withia 
about  half  a  mile  of  Maam,  whcre  the  lodgc  or  hotel  now  Stands.  It  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mac 
Namara*s  Leap."*  After  extricating  Binnis  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Connanamana,  a  place  a  few 
milef  distant,  wherc  he  took  boat  for  Cong,  his  **  companion  "  galloping  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in 
sight  of  the  boat  all  the  way,  despite  the  intcrruptions  of  bogs  and  mountains.  Whenever  Mac 
Namara  whistlcd  in  the  boat  he  was  instinctively  answered  by  Binnis's  mournful  ncighing.  It  appears 
that  Mac  Namara  was  the  tcrror  of  many  wherevcr  he  went,  some  of  his  noighbours  betimes  not 
exrepted  nor  exempted  from  sutfering  at  his  hands.  At  Tullaghan  or  Strandhill  there  lived  in  his  time 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stephen  Dean,  with  whom  Mac  Namara  quarrelled.  Subsequently  Dean  and  two 
of  his  dependants  meeting  Mac  Namara  on  the  road  near  Strandhill,  at  a  tpot  whcre  a  horse  of  Dcan's  was 
grsziug,  they  alleged  hc  was  stealing  the  bcast.  For  this  hc  was  obliged  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  ensuing 
aesizes,  bat  was  somewhat  favourcd  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Lord  Kilmaine  (Sir  John  Browne, 
perhaps,)  more  through  tcrror  than  love  it  is  said,  who  iuterfcred  in  his  behalf  with  the  judge.  When 
Mac  Namara  saw  things  tum  up  rather  favourably  in  his  behalf,  he  sprang  out  of  the  dock  over  spikcs 
and  all,  though  handcuffed  and  wearing  bolts  or  fetters  on  his  feet ;  at  which  the  judge'sgravity  gave  way  to 
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Corrib.  At  its  cntrance^  is  an  ancient  stone  cross^  with  an  inscription  in  Irish, 
which,  unfortunately,  none  of  our  attendants — and  as  it  was  market-day,  we 
had  hundreds  of  them — were  able  to  translate  *. 

"  The  Gross  of  Gong,"  of  which  we  append  an  engraved  copy,  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1839,  by  Professor  Mac  Cullagh,  by 
whom  it  had  been  purchased  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Gong, 
who  with  the  funds  thus  supplied  was  enabled  to  repair  his  chapel,  which  had 
been  unroofed  by  a  storm.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Mac  Cullagb, '' a  most 
interesting  memorial  of  the  period  preceding  the  English  invasion,  and  shows 

a  bmile,  and  thcn  to  aniazcment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  vhole  court.  He  thcn  rcqueated  to  be  allowcd  to  ibow 
tliem  a  little  of  what.hia  companion  Dinnii  could  do  ;  and  without  delay  mounted  tbe  noble  bea»t,  trocted 
down  to  the  bridge  at  lligb-itreet,  gut  her  up  on  the  battlements,  where  he  trotted  the  nimble  and  ture^fooied 
animal,  which  could  ccrtainly  vie  with  any  mule  used  in  the  Alps  or  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  be  theo  |oC 
down  on  the  bridge  again,  and  several  tiines  got  her  over  the  battlement  to  her  bind-legs,  to  tbe  utter  astoniib- 
nient  of  a  crowd  of  spcctaton.  Hc  was  known  to  have  the  shoes  turaed  on  her  in  oider  to  elude  tbe 
discovery  of  his  pursuers»  who  were  by  this  ingenuity  led  to  uke  a  contrary  direction  to  tbat  tmken  by  hui. 
When  Biuuift*s  term  of  companionship  had  expired,  he  had  her  waked,  and  coflBned  and  buricd  with  pony^ 
by  giving  many  bumpers  of  "  mouniain  dew**  with  which  he  was  always  plentifully  itocked,  to  tbe  penoai 
who  surrounded  her  grave. 

The  ncighbourbood  of  Cong  previously  was,  it  is  said,  infested  by  anotber  ftecbooter,  **  oue  Giptun 
Webb  ;**  who,  according  to  our  informant,  had  ^a  murdering  hole,"  into  which  be  force«!  his  «ictiius  aller 
robbiiig  and  Stripping  them.  Justice — poctical  justice — was  at  lengtb  done  to  bim;  **\i»  wai,"  we  bonov 
from  the  same  original  source,  "  particularly  and  passionately  fond  of  destroying  femalet ;  "  and  many  a  fiör 
young  virgin  had  he  flung  intu  this  pit — a  pit  tbat  had  never  been  fiithomed.  One  day  he  had  broufbt  a 
maiden  to  its  fatal  side,  and  commcnccd  dcpriving  her  of  her  clothes  ;  when  about  to  p«rt  with  her  last  ganneBt, 
she  besonght  him  for  the  sake  of  modcsty  to  look  asidc.  He  did  so ;  in  an  instant  coUecting  all  her 
btrength,  she  pushed  the  villain  into  the  gulf ;  and  bis  screams,  as  he  plunged  from  rock  to  rock,  are  aud  to  be 
still  heard  when  any  wrong  is  done  to  woman  in  the  neighbourfaood.  There  is  an  old  Engliah  balJad  tbat 
rccords  a  somewhat  similur  event. 

*  Wc  quote  again  from  our  authority.  The  monks  of  Cong  were  baniahed  in  conseqacnee  ef  tkt 
following  circumstance. — The  proprietor  of  the  place,  who  was  named  Richard  Boarkc»  and  bis  vife,  bciof 
invitcd  to  dine  at  the  Monastcry  oue  day,  the  lady,  on  seeing  tbat  tbe  ingenioot  firian  had  tbctr  ncta  and 
fishing-rods  so  contrived  tliat  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  tbe  end  of  tbe  rod  and  line  pawed  from  ibc  livcr, 
outsidc,  to  the  table  at  which  thcy  dined,  and  that  on  the  end  of  tbe  rod  waa  placed  a  imall  bell  wbirh  tmag 
whencyer  the  bait  was  taken  or  the  net  was  Struck  by  the  fish  in  the  river,  became  to  eoretous  of  tbe  place 
and  the  othcr  beauties  and  uscful  contrivances  bclonging  to  it,  tbat  she  Towed  tbe  wonld  be  posicsud  of  K, 
and  never  ccascd  tili  she  got  her  husband  to  yield  to  her  entreatiet,  and  baniah  the  wboU  eonftalcnity. 
Tlicy  wvre,  it  is  said,  about  700  in  numbcr  when  banished;  and  Walking  two  by  two,  tbe  fim  ef 
them  had  arrived  at  the  t>pot  wheic  8traudliill-gate  (about  a  mile)  now  Stands,  when  the  bat  had  joat  quctsd 
the  Mouastery,  so  that  a  book  forgotteu  by  one  of  the  first  was  handed  to  bim  without  his  bdnf  oUifcd  la 
walk  back  for  it.  It  is  said  that  at  this  place  they  all  tamed  to  tbe  right  (tbe  Spot  ia  ainee  calM  "  i&mfi^ 
DeshiUy^^oT  Tum-to-the-Kight)  and  cursed  Cong.  The  family  by  whom  tbey  were  banishrd  weit  tbe  Snt 
and  the  last  upon  whom  they  poured  tlicir  bitter  invectives  and  imprceated  cunc«.  It  k  eaid  tktf  in 
consequence  of  thesc  iuiprecationi  none  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  Bonrke,  the  objcct  «f  tba  6iaii*  vn- 
geance,  lias  been  blessed  with  a  sccond  son.  Fat  Dourke,  ton  of  Barbara  Bourke,  tbe  calebcmtcd  cendiclar 
of  visitors  to  the  Pigeon  Ilule,  is  said  to  be  a  lineal  detcendant  of  tbia  Rfebard  Boarim.  It  is  adfcd,  in 
legend,  that  any  consiilcrablc  sum  of  money  acquired  in  Cong  since  that  period,  must  waito  awmy  bdirs  ü 
call  bi'  caiTiffl  «ut  of  it,  and  so  with  any  bringing  much  money  into  it,  it  may  bo  enjoftd  thcn  bat  cmrt 
ho  ronvcve«!  ciscwherc. 
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a  very  high  State  of  art  in  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  whicji 

was  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  Century,  in  the  reign  of  Therdelach  Ua 

Conchovar,  (or  Turlogh  O'Conor,)  father  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  native 

kings  of  Ireland*.     This  date  is  supplied  by  the  Gaelic  inscriptions,  extremely 

clear  and  well  cut,  which 

Cover  the  silver  edges  of  the 

cross,   and    which,   besides 

giving  the  names  of  the  king 

and  of  a  contemporary  dig- 

nitary  of  the   church,  pre- 

serve  that  of  the  artist  him- 

self,  who  was  an  Irishman. 

A  Latin  inscription  informs 

OS  that  it  contains  a  precious 

relic — a  portion  of  the  wood 

of  the  '  true  cross ; '  and  this 

circumstance    will    account 

for  the  veneration  in  which 

it  has  been  held  for  ages, 

though,unfortunately,  it  was 

not  sufficient  to  protect   it 

from   injury,  much  of  the 

omamental     work     having 

been  removed,  and  part  of 

the  inscriptions  torn  away. 

Notwithstanding   these  de- 

predations,   however,   it    is 

still    a   splendid  monument 

of    ecclesiastical    antiquity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arms,  at  their  junction  with  the  shaft,  there  is  fixed  a 


*  The  tracery  on  the  front  is  divided  into  a  grcat  number  of  sniall  pannelB,  which  in  evcry  instance  i« 
composed  of  a  patlcm  consistiug  of  one  or  moie  aninials,  representing  dogs  tearing  themselves  or  each  other. 
It  bear»  the  same  charactcr  as  the  illuminated  Icttcrs  on  the  old  Irisli  MSS.  which  are  gtnerally  of  the  same 
device.  It  is  frequently  found  aUo  in  cornices  and  top«  of  pillars  in  ancicnt  buildings,  clearly  proving  that 
the  device  is  Irish,  and  as  the  artist's  name  on  the  cross  is  Irish,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
werk  is  the  prodnction  of  a  native  artisan,  although  from  its  extreme  beauty  raany  cousider  it  to  be  Italian. 
The  inscriptions  are  on  a  flat  silver  band,  which  passes  outside  all  round  the  cross,  and  confinca  the  side  of  tiio 
wood  which  composes  the  substance  of  the  cross ;  the  armature  which  Covers  the  front^nd  back  of  the  wood 
is  braas  or  bronze,  very  well  gilt,  and  highly  worked,  with  silver  bands  inscrted,  which  divido  the  pannels, 
compoeed  of  the  canine  pattern.  The  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  •*  extremely  clear,"  are  not  cut, 
but  PUMCHED,  which  may  be  provcd  by  examining  the  wood  uuder  the  silver  band,  for  they  are  exactiy  the 
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ciuciform  piece  of  Ocik,  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  much  older •, 
apparcntly,  than  the  rest  of  the  wood,  which  is  oak  also.  This  piece  bears 
niarks  of  the  knifc,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  for  the  relic ;  though  it  is  perhaps 
too  large  to  bc  so,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  true  crosa  was 
made  of  oak  f.  Ilereabouts,  however,  the  relic  certainly  was ;  for  the  place 
is  surmounted  by  a  vcry  conspicuous  crystal  of  quartz^  not  long  but  round, 
being  in  fact  a  thick,  doublc-convex  lens^  with  one  surface  much  more  convex 
than  llic  other.  The  cross  is  studded  *  füll  of  prccioxis  stones/or  rathcr  imitationi 
of  theni,  disposed  at  regulär  distances  along  the  edges,  and  elsewhere.  The 
central  crystal  is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  Ornament  in  gold ;  and  all  the  restof 
the  cross,  both  before  and  behind,  is  richly  adorned  with  an  interwoven  tracerj, 
of  thut  peculiar  kind  which  the  Irish  were  so  fond  of.  '  The  tracery  i«  of  solid 
gold:}:;  the  inscribcd  edging  is  of  silver;  and  both  are  separated  from  the 
wootlen  frame  by  platcs  of  copper,'  the  whole  being  held  together  by  nails,  of 
which  the  heads  aie  little  heads  of  animals.  The  shafl  also  terminales  below, 
in  the  double  head  of  an  animal  §,  which  is  large  and  very  finely  executed. 
The  cnd  is  hollow^  to  admit  a  stafF,  by  which  the  cross  was  carried,  like  the 
crosier  of  an  archbishop.  The  height  of  the  shaft  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half» 
and  the  span  of  the  arms  about  nineteen  inches." 

A  still  more  bcautiful  and  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  is  in  the  posaession 
of  Adam  M'Lean,  £sq.  of  Belfast,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  make  drawingi 

Mmc  uudei-  it ;  which  coiild  not  b«  the  ca^c  uuleu  they  wen  produced  in  thii  way.  The  fact  m  cariou,  ii  it 
pruves  that  the  Iribh  ortist  wu  acquointed  with  and  applied  to  much  of  the  art  of  printinf  bj  liafle  irn 
one  for  euch  Ictter,  as  answerod  his  pur|>08e  :  had  hit  nccvtiitic«  required  him  to  have  made  wmny  iewriptii 
in  a  sniall  Space  of  tinie,  no  doiibt  his  inventive  faculty  would  have  led  him  to  have  mad«  a  munter  ti  tiya, 
and  havo  arrangcd  thcm  in  the  roode  now  adopted  bj  printen. 

*  The  difference  is  qiiite  pcrceptible,  that  in  the  annt  and  thaft  looki  quite  new,  conpared  «itk  ite  tba 
flat  piecc  in  the  ceniro  with  the  cioss  on  it,  which  has  every  character  of  great  antiquity  aboat  it,  iti«liv, 
und  extreme  brittlencbn. 

f  Tiie  Rcv.  Dr.  Wiyeman  saw  tlio  crons  wheo  in  Dublin  :  he  thinki  the  old  wood  ia  not  the  icUctkat  ikü 
it  was  a  sniull  niorMrl,  which  was  originally  exhibited  under  the  qnaru  leni,  which  allowed  it  to  te  «h  M>f 
much  mnguifiedt  so  that  ignorant  peoplc  would  imagine  it  to  bc  much  largrr  than  it  mlly  waa. 

X  This  has  U-cn  »iure  found  to  be  a  mistake ;  the  gold  is  a  wash  Tcry  well  pat  oOy  i 
be  better.     How  it  was  donc  would  puzzle  a  modern  artitt ;  altogether  the  gold  on  the  i 
Shilling*,  yct  it  is  uiade  to  go  vcry  far,  and  may  have  been  intended  more  for  uie  than  \ 
the  biuss  l>ecomiiig  foul  from  the  dampness  of  the  climatc. 

§  This  animal  is  the  dog,  it  bitet  the  foot  of  the  cross;  and  on  the  front  «f  the  hook  of  tte Cnä* " 
Olendalough,  which  iK'longed  to  the  late  Major  Sirr,  we  find  the  dog  tranpled  ander  fbet  bj  a  Cl** 
rrpresentin^  a  bi&hop,  who  strikes  the  spiko  on  the  foot  of  his  staff  into  the  nouth  ef  the  def ,  wbe  iffcü*** 
biic  it.  The  di>g  was  considered  an  unclean  animal,  and  is  alwayt  represcntcd  aa  a  fentle,  and  Biy  f**"^ 
have  l>een  coii>idered  as  the  type  or  emblem  of  *'  the  flesh,"— which  waa  to  bc  cnidficd  by  tte  dally  pM** 
Litit,  and  oflfice:».  which  the  religious  of  those  days  imposed  on  themtelTea.  Tbere  ia  MOie  raaaoa  It  ^^ 
that  thr  dog  hold  tlic  pUre  in  the  emblemt  of  the  early  ascetica  in  Ireland,  which  the  aorpnit,  nü  f^  * 
that  country,  w.is  conoidered  the  lyyc  of  in  those  countriet  in  which  it  waa  found— the  flesh  or  ttelMli«'"' 
flebli,  which  the  early  ascetics  considered  it  e^sential  to  subdue. 
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of  it.     It  is  describod  by  Stuart,  in  his  History  of  Armagh,  as  thc  bell  which 

**  appean  to  have  bcen  the  gift  of  Domnald  O'Lochloin  king  of  Aileach  Neid 

to  his  friend  Domnald  Mac  Amalgaid,  on  hia  promotion  to  the  Ree  in  109S.** 

Thc  relic  consista  of  an  antique,  four-sided 

hand-bell,  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 

five  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.     **  It  is  of 

ancouth  form,  composed  of  two   pieces  of 

hammered  iron,  connected  by  brass  solder  * 

and  by  twelve  rivets."     When  Struck  by  thc 

tongue  it  emits  a  dull  solemn  sound.     It  is 

accompanied  by  a  cover  of  very  magnificcnt 

workmanship,  set  with  precious  gems,  prov- 

ing  the  Tcneration  with  which  the  relic  has 

been  regarded  in  ancient  times,  and  bearing 

tmtisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  the  production 

of  a  much  later  age.     Thc  ground  of  the 

Cover    is    brass,   edged     with    copper,   and 

enriched  with  a  variety  of  omaments,  raiscd 

on  all  its  parts.     **  Its  top  represents  a  com 

preased  mitre,  one  side  of  which   is  adomed 

with  fine  gold  filigree  work  and  silvcr  gilt.     Thc  four  sidcs  are  ornamented 

with  much  taste  and  skill,  and  no  douht  at  immense  cost.  The  stones  are  rock 

crystal,  (Irish  diamond,)  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  gamets,  cornelians, 

and  sapphires.    The  omaments  are  of  gold,  and  are  principally  dc«igned  to  re- 

present  serpents,  curiously  and  elegantly  intertwined  in  most  elegant  folds,  and 

in  various  knots  like  the  complicated  involutions  in  the  coUar  of  the  order  of 

the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  t.     In  some  of  them  the  eyes  are  fonned  of  blue 
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*  It  woiilU  ap|Kar  tlut  thc  folder  was  not  confinc«!  to  thc  Joint»  of  thotc  nvcteO  hell«,  für  two  of  tben  ia 
tkc  Motrum  of  thc  Koral  Irifth  AcAdcm)  hare  itdifTu«r<l  orcr  thcir  cxtcinal  turfacc,  whcrr  it  tt  nowfoming 
inrfuUr  »•••<«,  cviticntlj  pioving  that  the  hell  whon  rivctcU  was  (li|>{tc<l  in  thc  liquid  brat«,  which  coTcmliU 
awrfanr.  and  thu*  inrrrasing  it«  thicknot,  improvtd  it«  tone.  The  brau  on  the  out»'de  lookt  IiLe  balf-mclted 
^icfa  which  we  majr  notice  on  the  plank  of  a  »hip  aficr  cxptMurc  to  the  tun.  Shonld  ihc  bia»*  have  bcen  owd 
f«r  ibe  |>urpo«e  of  improTing  thc  toue  hv  inrrcatin^  thc  thicknc»«  of  the  met»!,  it  i*  qui:r  manifett  w« 
•kould  Doicall  it  »oldcr.  In  »oroe  old  truinpet«  and  other  ioftlruDicnU  in  the  «ame  Diiiteum,  we  find  czanplc« 
•f  braM  or  btunzc  cast  on  to  the  aame  nietal,  and  thut  dcfec:»  are  reroedied  or  addition»  ni^e  to  caatinp  :  one 
N  pcculiarl«  intercatiof — a  trunipet.  Its  tone  wa«  pcrha|ia  too  high  whcn  firit  n«t,  afid  a  p:cce  about  fire  loche« 
iMif  «a«  afterwardt  added  to  it  br  thi»  proccM.  We  find  handle«  put  lo  «wonl«,  with  tbe  riTet«  conplete  al«o 
Hl  tbia  war,  wliich  we  maj  imagine  to  have  been  one  branrh  of  the  ancient  art  of  founderr  in  btonte. 

^  Tbe  nno-exi«teoc«  of  «erpenu  and  toaii«  in  Ireland,  ha«  been  tbe  «ubject  of  nincb  inquirr  and  Ctthowa 
■ytrulation ;  b<it  the  baie  fact  i«  ]e(i  a«  uncxplained  in  the  nineteenth  centurr  m  it  baa  tvcr  been.  Tb« 
^•pular  belief  i«,  thal  ther  were  expcllc«!  thc  countrr  hr  the  order  of  Sl.  Patrkk  ;  bat  Um  **  bialorka  " 
Keatiwf,  ahbotigb  he  nuinuin«  that  **  Irrland  had  «erpent«  befor»  ihe  Coming  of  tbe  patron  «aint/*  ia  **  »f 
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glass.     Of  thc  antiquity  of  this  beautiful  cover,  and  the  still  more  remote  age 
of  the  bell,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     When  the  bell  is  inclosed,  a  sliding  brass 

plate  on  which  it  rests  fills  the  bottom  of  the 
Gase.  On  this  platc,  the  rim  of  the  cover  has 
strongly  impressed  its  form,  a  collateral  proof 
of  its  age,  for  die  iveight  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  produced  this  effect,  either  by  its  pres- 
sure or  by  any  friction  it  could  have  occi- 
sioned,  except  in  a  long  period  of  time.  An 
inscription  in  Irish  characters  on  its  four  edgei 
partly  obliterated,  indicates,  '^  as  far  as  it  hat 
been  deciphered,"  the  date  assigned  to  it  by 
Mr.  Stuart ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
bell  itself  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland.  This  interesting 
relic  was  bequcathed  to  Mr.  M^Lean,  by  an 
cid  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Mulholland, 
in  thc  possession  of  whose  family  it  had  been 
for  many  centuries.  Its  farther  history  may 
be  little  more  than  conjecturc,  but  it  requires  no  great  Stretch  of  imagination  to 


opinion  tbat  they  wcre  not  vcnoii)oug  \*  and  *<  inclincs  to  tbink  "  thmt  by  the  lerpenU  tpoken  of  in  tke  lifc 
of  thc  boly  man,  <<  were  nieant  infernal  denions  ;"  and  he  procceds  to  deicribe  tbe  cu 
Icd  to  thc  abscnce  of  tliese  reptiics  from  lerne.  Niul,  thc  ton  of  Fenius,  king  of  CapacSront,  who  I 
Scota,  dniigliter  of  thc  king  of  Ejrypt,  had  by  her  a  ton  named  Oaoidhal.  Motct,  eteapinf  from  Phanak, 
rncanipcd  witii  his  followers  near  Niul'B  reaidence,  which  Icd  to  a  mutual  friendthip  and  alliaace  btlofW 
thcm.  **  It  happcued  that,  lipon  the  Bame  night,  a  scrpent  bit  Gvyal,  Nial'!  lon,  «biUt  he  was  imi«!!, 
by  which  his  lifc  was  endan^'crcd  ;  others  assert  that  the  animal  eam€  oui  tifthe  wUätmeMM  mrnd  hü  kirn 
in  bed,  Niurs  people  advised  hini  to  bring  the  youth  to  Moses ;  be  complied,  and  Hoaet  pnyed  to  Gedyasd 
laid  the  rod  that  was  in  his  band  upon  thc  wuund,  and  it  waa  immediately  bcaled.  Motct  tben  fuwtiM, 
that  whercfcoevcr  any  of  the  posterity  of  this  youth  should  inhabit,  no  Tcnumoui  crMtnre  wooM  bave  aay 
power/*  ThiiB  thc  IHbh,  bcing  bis  desccndants,  were  frced  from  the  pest ;  or  rathcTy  aeeoidiaf  to  the 
*'  histoiiun,'*  from  all  |>eril  aiising  from  it.  But  ho  does  not  czplain  how  it  baa  bappened  that  tbe  hwecoeoik 
reptilc  qniltcd  Irelnnd  altogcthcr  ;  a  fact  accounted  for,  byan  eqiially  autbentic  documeDt— 4lie  i 
which  places  St.  Patrick  upon  thc  hill  of  Howth— 

''  'Twns  on  the  top  of  this  high  bill 
St.  Patrick  picached  his  sarmint, 
11  c  «Iiovc  the  frogA  into  tbe  bi>gi, 
And  baniihed  all  the  varmiiit.*' 

Whcther  thc  cnrth  or  thc  aii — or  what  is  by  no  meana  iuiprobable,  the  ezoeeding  raoutnra  ef  tiM  cHa 
forhidn  the  cxistcuce  of  scrpcnts  and  toads  in  Trcland,  is  matter  of  tpeculation.     The  fonner  ktve,  I 
been  ccrtainly  introduccd  into  the  country  **  on  speculation,"  and  haTe  perished  ;  the  Utier,  «•  i 
have  "  iiirrcnsvd  and  miihiplic«!''  in  a  district  of  thc  toutb.     Froga  we  know  were  eqnallj  Miuftn  te 
Irish  nbout  cighty  yeais  ago :  prt'Tiousiy,  thcie  was  no  frog  in  the  Island  ;  tbey  are  now  u  ( 
arc  in  Riiglaiul.     Naturalists  accoiuit  for  thc  fact  in  a  very  easy  war  ;  '*  teipents  wen  not  fiVM  to  I 
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inducc  a  belicf  that  this  very  bell  has  been  actually  touched  by  the  band  of  St. 
Patrick  ;  for  if  Romc  hundred  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  so  precious  a  relic 
as  to  justify  an  immense  expenditure  upon  its  cover,  in  the  Formation  of  which, 
workmen  of  great  skill  must  have  been  employed,  it  is  scarcely  irrational  to 
tuppose  that  it  may  have  been  then  four  hundred  years  old,  and  had  been 
transmitted  as  a  thing  of  vast  value,  from  one  bishop  to  another.  Such 
an  idea  will  seem  by  no  means  visionary  to  those  by  whom  it  is  examined  *. 

•t  ibc  grorrml  iliitrikution.**  Thut,  at  le«it,  it  wu  cxplaiiird  to  us  bjr  a  diitinguiihed  natunlut  in  Dnblio  ; 
«ko  upon  the  nine  pfinctple  arrounted  for  the  •{••ence  of  manj  animals  not  kuown  in  Ireland,  and  tbe 
yiiamff  of  othcni  unknnwn  el*cwhcre.  Thcre  are  no  moir«  in  tb«  country.  Standing  upon  tbe  qoay  at 
tjant  a  11017  waa  tidd  to  ui,  wbirh  at  the  moinent  ttartled  ui  much  ;  subaeqaent  inquiriet,  bowvTer,  eon- 
viorrd  ut  thrrr  was  *'  nothing  in  it."  8(iRie  TetteU  ncre  conTe>ing  earth  to  tbe  oppotite  tbore  in  Scotland  as 
WlUtt.  We  a»kcd  the  motlTe  of  »o  odd  a  rargo.  *'  It  it  ttrangr/*  laid  cur  infonuant,  **  tliat  «rberever  tbi« 
««rth  it  laid  no  mole  «i11  lire  ;**  and  he  proceeded  to  rrlate  that  a  frw  )eart  aeo  tomr  Ir.»b  ranh,  tbal  bad 
Wm  thrown  upon  the  thorr,  was  uied  to  corer  a  bowling-grrcn,  whirh  rrqnirrd  fnrqiient  rrpaire  in  roote- 
^ucnre  of  tu  bcini;  infetted  with  moie«.  To  ihc  attonithiurnt  of  the  ownrr.  from  that  time  it  cootioncd  aa 
**  aiBootb  at  a  bowling-creen  " — ought  to  be.     The  impiovrnient  wat  atthbuted  t4i  ihe  uie  of  tbe  Irith  eartb. 

*  **  Mr.  Whitucar,  in  hi«  '*  Tlittory  uf  Manchetter,"  mentiont,  that  bellt  wer«  applied  bj  ihe  Chrittiant  of 
luly  to  denote  the  houn  of  devution,  and  tunimon  the  people  to  ehurch.  Tbe  fint  ap)iliratioo  »f  tbein  to 
tkia  purptiae  it  h?  I'olvdnrr  Vcn;il  aarribed  to  Paulinut,  Bithop  of  Nola,  a  citj  of  Tampania,  ah<>ut  the  ymr 
400.  In  Britain,  lielU  were  tpplird  to  ehurch  purpoaet  before  the  conrlution  of  ihe  trTentb  rrntury.  In 
tW  Bonattir  torietie«  «»f  Nonhumbria,  and  in  thote  of  Caledonia,  aa  earlr  at  tlie  tixih,  and  bj  tbe  Greek 
Cbritliant  imt  antil  the  ninth  Century.  In  France  they  were  conipoted  of  iron,  but  in  Kogland,  at  fonnerly 
km  Rocoe,  they  frequrntlv  r  nMtted  of  bratt.  In  the  anrient  roonatterie«  we  find  tix  kindt  of  bt  ll«,  enume- 
imtcd  by  T>tirandu<i.  r\r..  :  Sqiiilt,  rung  in  the  reffctoiy  ;  Cymbalum,  in  the  cloitter« ;  Nola,  in  the  rhotr ; 
Nolecta,  in  tiie  clock,  tue.  Tbe  ute  of  bell«  i«  of  vvr\  aocient  oripn.  Thr  Cireekt,  Romaqt,  and 
Chrittiant  applied  them  to  variout  p«irpotet  and  on  v^riuut  occationt.  Bv  the  heathent  they  were  tometime 
atlached  to  the  nerks  »f  ntcn,  beattt,  bird*.  &c.  Matthew  Parit  obaerret,  that  in  anrient  time«  tbe  bell  %iat 
probibited  in  time  of  mourniüK,  tlioii|!h  ar  pre«ent  it  mnttitutet  one  of  tbe  princi|*al  «-errmoniea  on  ihe  Lurial 
•i  tbe  dead.  Malüllon  avtc  rtt  that  it  «at  a  frequent  enttom  to  ring  a  bell  to  aiUertite  the  people  to  pray  for 
iboae  about  to  expire  ;  whence  nur  **  patung  bell.'*  The  pavinc  bell  wat  anriently  u«cd  for  two  ptirpotet — 
•oe  to  betpeak  tlie  pra\ert  of  all  good  Chrittiant  for  a  »oul  jutt  departing;  the  other,  to  drive  away  the  eril 
■ptfil  wbo  ttood  at  the  bed*a  ftiot  and  about  tbe  hou«e,  rraiir  to  «rite  it«  prey,  or  at  leatt  to  moleat  and 
icrrify  tbe  toul  in  itt  pa»tage.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  rburrh.  bclU  wrrr  baptiaed  and  anointed,  oleo  ebntmatit. 
TKey  were  alto  ex«rrited  and  bletted  by  the  bithofi,  ftoni  a  belicf  that.  wherr  thete  rerrmoniea  were  perfemed, 
tlkey  had  power  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the  air,  to  ralm  tempett«.  to  extinguith  firr,  and  eren  re^ereate 
thr  dcad.  Tlie  nitial  of  thete  ceremoniet  it  contained  in  t)»e  Roman  Pontifiral.  In  **  IIaidiroan*t  Irith 
MinttrrUy  '*  we  find  tome  mrntinn  of  Irith  bell«.  '^  Consecrated  bellt  «err  formrrly  held  in  grrat  reverrner 
in  IreUod,  partiriilarly  before  tbe  tenth  Century.  Cambrentit,  in  hit  WeUb  Itinerary,  tavt,  *  Botb  tbe  laitr 
and  eirrgy  in  Ireland,  SmtlanJ,  and  Walrt,  held  in  turh  grrat  reneration  portable  bellt,  and  ttavrt  erooki 
at  the  ti»p,  and  corrrnl  with  poid,  liUer.  and  bra««,  and  «innlar  rrl.r«  uf  the  «aint».  that  they  wer«  murh  moro 
a'ni'l  uf  «wranng  fa]«rlT  b>  iheni  than  bv  the  gotpel»,  becaute  from  «oa.e  hidden  and  minculout  power  witb 
whirh  they  «rre  k'iftcd  and  the  vengeanre  of  tbe  aaint,  to  whom  they  were  partictilarly  pleating.  thrir 
ifatfiirn  and  trantgrrttora  aie  tererely  piinitbed.*  Mirarulou«  portable  bellt  wrrr  rery  common  ;  Ciirmldua 
■ftnkt  of  thr  Campana  fugitira  of  O'Toole,  rhirftain  of  Wicklow ;  and  Colgan  rclaiea,  that  wbeoevrr 
Ht.  Patnrk*t  pi>rtable  bell  tolle«!,  at  a  prctrnrative  againtt  eril  «ptiiu  and  magiciant,  it  wat  beard  from  thr 
Oianu'  ('ante war  to  Cape  Ctrar,  fmm  thr  Hill  of  Ilowth  to  the  Wettern  tbore«  of  Connrmara.** 

IWltt  of  uu.ilar  tiir  and  form  to  that  we  bare  detcrbed  are  not  nncoaimon«     In  thr  I>ublin  Pmay 
Jnnmal  two  are  pieturrd     one  wat  fouiid,  witb   tereral  (Vltic  weapont,  in   thr  county  of  Mooaghan  ;  thr 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Cong  is  remarkably  rieh  in  natural  wenden.  A 
little  to  thü  north-west  of  it^  a  narrow  neck  of  land  divides  the  two  great 
lakcs  of  Connaught — Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib ;  and,  close  to  the 
town^  the  water  runs  through  a  natural  tunnel^  deep  under  gronnd,  a  diatance 
of  some  three  or  four  miles  ;  the  northem  lake,  Mask,  thus  joining  the 
southem  lake,  Corrib^  and  both  making  their  way  into  the  Bay  of  Galwaj. 
Lough  Mask  bcing  much  higher  than  Lough  Corrib,  the  stream  rushes  in 
mighty  cataracts  far  bcneath  the  surface  of  the  earth — which  occasionally  aends 

up    a     dismal     melancholr 
sound ;    keeping  alive   the 
embers  of  dccaying  super- 
stition.    Here  and  there  the 
land   has    fallen    in,  cxhi- 
biting    the    wild     rush  of 
waters  far  undemeath.    One 
of  the  caves,   thus  formed, 
we  went    a   short  distance 
out  of  our  road  to  Tisit.   It 
18  named  the  Pigeon-hole. 
We  were  waited  upon  by  m 
agcd  cronc;   as  villanooi  a 
looking  libel  on  "the  sex" 
as  it  has  ever  been  our  lot 
to  encounter.     Sbe  lives  in 
a  cabin  close  by,  and  watches 
with  wolfish   cyes  for    the 
Coming  of  a^curositypanes- 
ger,"  whom  it  is  her  busine« 
to  initiate  into  the  niystcries  of  the  cave.     We  marvelled  to  see  her  with 


othcr,  which  ii  of  ver)*  nide  worknianthip,  much  corroded  by  time,  ud  conpoacd  of  ■  miivd  hM 
h.immercd  and  rivcttcd  togethcr,  was  diig  up  at  I^ughmorc,  cnnnty  of  Limmck,  ncar  UM  celehimied  ibliy" 
Mungrct,  '*  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  Century,  before  the  arriTtl  of  Sc.  Patrick  i»  Mwriv* 
Wo  hcard  of  onc  that  was  discoyered  in  a  very  fingular  manner  by  a  gvntleinui  wfao  nUtwl  t»  M  tM 
nccurrence.  The  peaaaiitry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  andent  abbo}'^wc  ÜNfvt  the  mmi  hai  ttuu^ 
xui>erstitioii8  notions  to  the  min,  in  consequcnce,  a«  thcy  allrged,  of  the  tingnUr  noiara  tkat  piocccdcd  AiB  '^ 
In  itartieular,  thoy  tpokc  of  tho  tolling  of  a  bell  that  alwayt  preccdcd  ton»  calamity  in  tW  DcigkbMihf*^ 
Stateincnti  to  ihis  cffect  wcro  so  numerou»,  and  reited  upon  »ucb  good  authority,  that  tba  party  Sa  fi^** 
was  indiired  to  inqnirc  furthcr ;  and  one  cveniiig,  whcn  the  wind  was  unotually  high,  he  dittiKilyt  tf'  * 
hin  utter  ostoniuhmcnt,  heard  the  solcmn  tnlling  of  a  bell.  Whcn  hit  first  lenutioBa  of  niifritai  mJ  Si'^ 
of  di^mny,  had  Bul>«ide<I,  hc  endcavourcd  to  nsccrtain  the  quartcr  ffoa  whcnce  the  aoand  piutaidt<  ;  *" 
Icngth  fuund  the  IfU  enibodde<l  in  ivy. 
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a  wiip  of  fttraw  in  onc  hand  and  a  lighted  turf  in  the  other ;  but  their  purpose 
wa»  soon  cxplained.  We  reached  **the  hole,"  a  chasm  in  the  hill  aide,  the 
opening  to  which,  about  forty  feet  in  circumference,  was  adomed  with  honey- 
«uckle  and  wild  roscs,  growiug  in  the  riebest  profusion.  We  descended  a 
rüde  and  bteep  pathway,  cut  into  rough  bicps,  a  distance  of  perhaps  thirty 
yards  to  the  bottom ;  from  the  summit,  the  ivy  had  grown  downwards,  nearly 
the  wbole  way,  and  feil  in  graceful  "  strings  "  and  folda,  ninning  also  up  the 
•idety  and  literally  clothing  the  mournful  hollow  with  grecn  verdure.  At 
length  we  stood  bi»low  ;  the  watcr  rushed  fiercely  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
Channel,  boiling  and  foaining  along,  but  apparently  without  either  ingresa 
or  egress,  for  the  limestone  rocks  enclosed  it,  and  its  passage,  both  in 
and  out,  was  iniperceptible,  except  by  the  bubbling  up  at  its  entrance,  and 
ihe  smoath  surfuce  it  presented  whcn  it  left  the  cave,  for  a  cave  still  deeper, 
hidden  since  the  creation  from  human  eyes.  The  crone,  having  first 
directed  our  attention  to  a  brace  of  holy  trout — which  had  "  lived  there 
since  St.  Patrick  blessed  the  Abbey  of  Cong,"  and  which  we  actually  saw 
swimming  merrily  about  in  a  small  ba^in  where  the  waters  were  somewhat 
caim — entered  deliberately  upon  her  chief  business  of  the  day*.  Bending  her 
shrivelled  Icatun  s  over  the  **  coal  of  turf,'*  the  "  whisp  of  straw  *'  was  soon 
lighted ;  it  was  flung  upon  the  current,  and  carried  swiftly  by  the  rush  of 
waters  down  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  cave  ;  spreading  a  bright  glow  over  the 
whole  scene,  aiul  exhibiting  to  us  the  parts  of  the  cave  that  had  previously 
been  concealed  by  the  darkness.  Although  but  for  a  moment,  the  entire  of 
this  Singular  natural  excavation  was  exhibited — its  height,  length,  and  breadth. 
The  sight  was  very  startling :  and  is  worth  a  far  longer  pilgrimage  to  see. 
This  is  not  the  only  singular  object  in  the  vicinity  of  Cong.     ün  the  way 

*  Mr.  lUil»  tbe  luturelist,  uf  Dublin,  teilt  a  ciiriou«  «torj  in  rrfrreocc  to  tbrM  ntnculom  inmu 
**  Whro  ▼ititiiif  tbe  Pigeon-bole,  acuriuu»  carcrn  in  ibc  couiitj  of  M»T(»,  through  which  niut  a  inhtrmiMMi 
nwr.  1  «*•  »hown  «hat  iiit  guidrs  cmllcU  a  hoW  trout.  I>r»irout  of  tcating  the  snperttitioof  of  tbe  coastry 
piof  Ic  tbro  prrtrnt,  aoJ,  at  thr  faine  time«  aKiakmiDg  thr  echoet  of  the  raveni,  1  propoerd  flrinf  a  piaft  at 
ikc  troat.  Co  pmriitirg  it,  they  tumcd  a«a}  thrir  hcad»,  and  at  the  nioment  I  was  about  to  poll  tbe  tfig|crt 
a  Msall  doud  obvcuml  thr  tun,  an«l  I  lott  tight  of  the  fiib  ;  nothing  Jauntrd,  I  fired,  and  tbe  tun  abooe  fortb 
•1  «oee  again  and  ditplaved  ihc  trout  untcathed.  I  have  no  Joubt  thr  accidental  ocrurrroce  of  tbit  mamanWrj 
•kamraüuo  bat  tendt^l  to  confitui  the  ruuntrj  people  in  thcir  brlicf."  Mr.  Otway  tajs  **  Tbe  ttivaiB  «bicb 
mn*  tbrvugh  tbe  cavirn  teemrd  alive  mth  lUc  truut."  The  Irgrod,  bowtver,  it  that  il  ha»  oerer  beca 
nibabited  bj  more  than  two  ;  and  tno  only  we  couKl  lee.  Tbe  tarne  ttory  it  told  her«  aa  w«  have  beardelto- 
«bert  -  llow  an  unheliering  t»ldier  took  awar  with  hia  ooe  of  theoi,  and  pUced  it  upon  agndir««  to  bml ; 
ufmn  vbirli  tlie  trout  iatuntlj  ranltbed,  and  waa  found  next  day  swimming  about  by  tbe  tiJ«  of  bn  eoaipuuoo, 
IB  üie  oid  place,  at  uirrnlv  at  if  hc  had  uc\rt  brrii  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  firr.  At  the  boly*well,  at  tbe  feolof 
Croagb  Patrick,  near  Wettfort,  a  brace  of  trout  are  eahibited,  upon  oneof  whirh  a  like experimtnt  was  mad« 
— «nd  in  tbit  rate  iher«  ran  be  no  doubt ;  for  tbe  guafdtan  of  tbe  Well  tbowfid  ut  upoo  tb*  aid«  of  tba  liowl 
ihm  maika  \th  by  tbe  bot  bar*  of  th«  gridiron. 
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Xo  Joyc^'s  Co:;i:try — -sre  me:  them  there  for  ü.*  £rK  -^^jß-^l'^rwA^  »'*».^^^ 
it  recurr^d  i*.  MrTeral  pkces  n;  Coixexziara, — we  «w  ineaps  ^pud  ^scjceftoa 
eiü^er  Tide  of  the  road ;  these  Leaps  con:irL:::r.z  £:t  aboTe  a  k£^.  i=er  tbdr 
coirjTü'rLfifrmont  a  short  diit-acce  frorj.  the  wes:em  er.:rc:€«  to  iie  tovs.  Tbe 
artbt  can  cor.vey  a  bt;t:er  nonon  of  their  peculiir  cLiraccer  irac  ult  vrioeB 
de^.riptiori  can  do.  We  lef:  c^  car  to  eiamire  üie:::  Ei=.a:ehr :  sad  kused 
thcv  wc-rc-  monomer. t-  to  :fce  mecionr  of  "  dect:äsed  "  »rfons.  —  ezected*"  kr 
tPieir  survivizi^  friecd*.  Upon  death  occuniiL?.  :Le  primitive  tssuifais  is  buk 
— if  that  may  be  called  Luilding  which  consisr»  in  pl&ciu  a  fev  Ltrse  ttaaa 
upon  a  spot  prenously  unoccupied.  £ach  relanve  of  the  iicwi  adds  to  de 
heap  ;  and  in  time  it  becomes  a  ''  mountain  "  of  lolexable  äze.     Eadi  &biIt 

kcows    its    ovn    pamcnkr 
monomen: ;  and  a  membcr 
ofy  er  a  descendant  frooi  h, 
prays  and  leaves  k»  offering 
only  at   tliat  eipecial  ose. 
The  custom  has  endnied  Ar 
many  generadons ;    nrae  of 
the    heaps  bore  tokens  of 
great   age;    and    one   n 
pointed  out  to  us  of  vUch 
there  were  records,  in  Ae 
transferred  memories  of  & 
people,  for  at  least500  jem 
The  bodiesare  in  no  instancc 
buried  hcre — it  is  not  consecrated  earth  ;  the  monuments  are  merelj  mono- 
rials,  and  no   doubt  originated   at  a  pcriod  when  a  Roman  Catholic  waii 
according  to  the  provisions  of  a  law  equally  foolish  and  cruely  inlezred — ^wik* 
out  form  or  ceremony — in  church  ground^  the  ground  that  had  been  tk 
property  of  their  anccstors.     None  of  these  stone  caims  haye  any  nmoB- 
work,  and  thcy  are  gcnerally  of  the  rudest  forms,  or  rather  withont  any  fi» 
the  btones  having  been  carelessly  cast  one  upon  another.     Upon  one  of  tka 
only  could  wc  discover  any  inscription — this  one  is  introduced  into  the  priat; 
it  is  built  witli  far  more  than  the  usual  care;  it  contained  an  inscripdon;  "Pr>J 
for  ye  soulc  of  John  Joyce  and  Mary  Joyce,  his  wife,  died  1712;"  un^  » 
them,  however,  secm  to  have  been  constructed  vith  greater  care  tban  olbai» 
and  many  of  them  were  topped  with  a  small  wooden  cross.     We  estimated  tkrf 
tlure  were  at  least  500  of  these  primitive  monuments — of  all  shapesandtf* 
— along  the  road.     In  each  of  them  wc  observed  a  small  hoUow,  whidi  tv 
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|)easant.s  call  **  a  window ;"  ino»t  of  thcÄC»  were  füll  of  pebblcs,  and  upon 
inquiry  we  learned  that  when  onc  u{  tlic*  rate  towhom  thc  deceased  bolonged, 
kneels  by  the  sidt»  of  this  rccord  to  his  memory  and  offer»  up  a  prayer  for  thc 
reposc  of  his  soul,  it  is  customary  to  fling  a  little  stone  into  this  "  cupboard  ;** 
the  belief  bein^  that  gradually  a-^  it  fills,  so,  ^radually,  the  soul  in  relieved  of 
puniühment  in  purgatory  ;  when  complctely  füll  the  soul  has  entcred  paradi«e. 
We  have  prolonged  our  de^cription  of  this  singular  and  intcresting  sccne» 
because  it  seetns  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked  by  travellers ;  and 
bcHrause  we  believe  that  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  inet  with  in  any  othcr  pari  of 
Ireland.  As  we  have  said,  similar  objects  are  to  be  found  in  scveral  placet 
about  Connamara  ;  nonc  of  them,  however,  are  so  extensive  as  this  which 
adjoins  Cong.     Froni  Cong  we  resunie  our  journey  northward  *. 

•  It  wo»  thc  firtt  Visit  of  Mr.  Fairliolt  (ihr  arUit  I»»  whoni  wc  wcrr  afionifviiiird),  to  In^Uiiil,  and  he  had 
yfrired  tooir  warning«  fntm  hii  fru-iiil»  «•  to  tlie  |irnl  of  ciiU'ring  tbe  «il<l  n^ion  of  thr  Wr*t  ;  witb  •omccarnett 
■üii^ving«  u  to  hit  prubahlr  fatr,  r«)iccMlly  %o  u*ou  aftrr  ihcrr  had  bc<-ii  a  »ort  of  intuircction  at  Knnii,  whrre  a 
purty  of  ttarvirif;  Qicn  and  Hoincn  lud  robScil  a  flour-mill  uf  a  rcrtain  quanut}  of  «latiucal ;  pt>ing  th«*  pcn.iltj  of 
(aar  or  five  b  vea,  and  a  m-ott  or  two  of  gun-abot  wuundt.  wbicb  niadr  »oue  uf  tbcni  i  ripplra  für  tbc  rrniainder  of 
tlMir  day»  ;  and  probabl)  ha«  bvlped  to  prople  thc  wnrkh«iu»c.  Tbc  crrnt  waa  niiicb  diM-uMcd  in  thc  Rngliab 
papcn  ;  and,  likc  oiott  of  tbc  Irinb  "  outragct,"  waa  «>o  uta^nificd  h\  diftaiicc,  tbat  niaoy  prraona  looked  for  Mi 
carlv  diMTorcr}  of  bo^  füll  of  pikc-bcao)«.  Sburtlj  after  tbia  circumttuice  wc  travcUcd  frum  Tuam  to  (*a«tleb*r, 
bctvcm  thc  bout«  of  ti^'ht  and  twclvc  at  night,  npun  an  outaidc  jauottng  car,  arrocd  wiib  a  bracc  of  uiubrrllaa, 
aa  aale  from  injury  or  in«ult  a»  if  **  John  of  Tuam"  bim»clf  lud  occupicd  tbc  driTcr't  tcat.  T<i  tboae  %ibo  koov 
Irrland  it  it  unnccctaar\  to  lay  auy  strcta  upon  thi«  fart  ;  it  i«  nccdlcaa  to  coaiiucol  upon  tbc  pcrfict  »ccuntj  in 
•  bkb  a  tr«vcUcr  njay  joumcy  from  onc  cnd  of  the  l^land  to  tbc  otl.cr — «ith  gn-ater  »«urity,  bc>ood  all  t\ut%- 
IMI,  thao  bc  can  travrl  in  any  othcr  ruuntry  of  tbc  wt>rld.  At  tbc  couimcnccmcnt  of  our  work  we  madr 
•iHBMT  rrfcreocc  to  thit  topic  ;  obtcrving  tbat  in  our  Taiiou«  juurncy*  wc  bad  not  onl\  bccn  cxpotrd  to  no 
tetrmipUon,  but  tbat  we  had  ncver  loat  a  »inglc  »billing,  ur  »billing'«  worth,  at  any  of  tbe  inna  in  wbicb  wo 
k«d  bcm  domici^.  Wc  bavc  now,  af^cr  two  other  tour«,  tbmugb  the  wilileat  difttnct»  of  Irrland,  precitrly  thc 
«lue  »tory  to  teil.  Vct  in  Kngland  tbi-re  are  man^  wbo  are  titbci  in  ignorance  of  tbi»,  ur  wilfuUy  cIom* 
tWir  teoae«  againtt  conviction  ;  and  it  i»  »tili  not  uocommon  to  contider  IrclarK),  notwithttaiiding  ita  inuumer- 
ablr  lovrce«  of  pleaturc,  an  unst^c  rountry  tu  travel  ovcr  in  narch  of  health,  iaitruction,  or  enjoyaient. 

1*1»«»«  ibi»  %ubjcct  WC  proumc  to  cxtract  a  paiaagc  from  tbc  Utttr,  to  wbirb  wc  have  clicwbcre  rrlerred,  a» 
addirtaed  h%  ui  to  a  Dublin  iiCW»iMpcr, — duni.B  our  tour  in  Cunnangbt,  at  a  pcnod  wbeu  want  wa«  U»  be  found 
literall}  in  almoat  cvcry  cabin  : — 

••TlKTeit  onc  othcr  {tointconnectid  witb  tbi»  matter,  upon  wbiib  I  fi-cl  bound  to  commcnt^tbe  «onderfal 
trabquiUity  and  intcgrity  of  tbe  peaaantry  «hilc  »ufferini;  artual  bungcr,  aud  almoat  on  tbc  verge  of  peri«hiDf 
of  vaot.  I  hatc  travcllcd  ncarly  fuur  bundrcd  milca  witbin  the  laat  tbrve  weck«,  not  aloue  upoo  bigh««y«, 
^t  into  nufrc<)ucntC4l  di»trictt,  and  I  bare  not  heard  a  aingle  intunce  uf  outragc  or  lobbery  perpetrmted  aoy* 
«hrte.  I  }oume;cd  at  all  timea  of  tbe  day  and  night,  ufton  thc  oidinary  car,  tu  thc  mtd»t  of  people  who  »er» 
witbotil  f<KMi.  and  ncTcr  met  the  »lightett  Interruption  or  annovauce,  exccpt  from  tbe  cntrewtiea  of  buDfry 
■»«1,  »omen,  and  rhildren,  whom  1  «at  unablc  to  relicTe.  I  liare  »cen  cmttle  feeding  in  tbe  valleya  and  oo 
the  hilla  adjiccnt  ;  and  bclicve  that  »carrtl«  an  intt^nce  haa  occurrrd  of  pcraona  wbo  wert  atanrinf  having 
Ukeo  lh«t  vhirh  did  not  belang  to  thvm.  In  onc  or  two  towna,  indeed — at  we  kuow  from  »ad  reeofd»— 
mme  attempt»  wcre  madc  to  obtain  Umm\  by  forrc  ;  but,  ron»idcring  the  preaent  »täte  of  tbing»,  il  i»  aKolutclr 
«onderful  that  caac»  of  tbc  kind  ba%c  bctn  mi  limited  ;  tbeii  having  l«ecn  exclu»ivcly  confined  to  place« — 
Knnit  and  Oalway — wb«rc  a  ftw  impiinnpUd  mcn  will  l»c  alwa}»  f«»und  ;  but  crcn  tlicre,  I  have  icsmmi  tu 
ko«»w.  ilic  «lutra^ct  uf  a  biicf  boui  art-  b>  no  iiican*  to  bc  rliar>frd  upt»n  the  »utfcring  poor.** 
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We  must  rcquest  the  reader  to  retrace  bis  Steps,  postponing  his  entrance 
into  Connamara,  and,  rcgaining  the  great  Dublin  Road,  proceed  with  us  to 
Castlebar.  The  to^vn  looks  thriving  and  prosperous ;  it  contains  some  neat 
public  buildings,  and  a  "  green"  of  some  extent  as  a  promenade  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  suburbs,  however,  are,  as  usual^  exceedingly  wretched.  The 
mountains  Surround  Castlebar,  suiEciently  remote  to  add  to  their  picturesque 
chai  acter ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  numerous  fine  lakes.  The 
neat  and  comfortable  inn  at  which  we  abode  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of 
both.  Looking  from  its  clean  and  well-arranged  sitting-room,  several  fine 
pictures  presented  thcmsclves,  which  our  friend  the  artist  tumed  to  Tery 
valuable  account*. 

*  Mayo  County  Las  bcen  long  celebretod  in  the  nnuals  of  duclling;  although  not  more  w  thui  imirighbow, 
Gahvay.  ''  The  sod'*  in  both  cotintici  is  still  »hown,  a  mile  or  two  outsiilc  the  towna  of  CMÜrbajr  and  Gilnj, 
whcre  man}'  a  **  thoughtlcss  hcro**  haa  bceu  laid  low — the  bullet  being  not  unfreqaently  fired  bj  ui  old  fnead 
and  coinpanion,  who  would  almost  ai  soon  have  ihot  himself.  Ilappily,  the  reign  of  the  Fire.<alcn  Icrai- 
nated  long  ago  ;  a  ducl  now-a-days  in  Ircland  is  a  rare  eTent.  Ejen  the  **  Majo  Cook**  «nd  tbe  **  Galny 
Cock" — riyals  and  fricnds  for  centuries — incline  more  to  settle  their  dispatet  in  the  CoorU  thtn  at  tvclvt 
paccs.  Wo  heard  a  vast  number  of  anecdotcs  in  illustration  of  the  old  practiee  :  some  of  tbem  wen  dccpl; 
serious,  othcrs  cxquisitely  comic.  Tho  rccords  of  the  two  placea  referred  to  would  alone  fill  a  volone.  We 
could,  howevcr,  do  little  good  by  prescrving  them  ;  the  dismal  page  had  better  not  he  re-opened.  We  thcie- 
fore  abstain  fiom  printing  the  many  anecdotcs  that  were  related  to  ns — the  majoritr  by  penone  wbo  «itacHed 
what  they  dcscribed.  The  characters  who  figured  in  them  are  neariy  all  gone  to  their  long  aeeoant ;  and  «» 
ühould  incvitably  wound  the  fcelings  of  their  descendants,  by  detailiog  instancet  of  a  »Tage  CDttom  carricd  lo  a 
brutal  extent.  Besidcs,  the  English  public  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  changee  that  have  bcen  «rongbtky 
Time  in  the  habits  of  tho  Irish  genileman,  to  diicriminatewith  snfBcient  accoracy  between  what  kms  ki&m  tmi 
what  ü,  Pictures  that  refer  only  to  a  passed  generation,  and  ezcite  gcneral  disgut — by  portiaying  tbe  Irish  of 
the  Upper  grades  as  drunkards,  duellists,  and  rascals  uttcrly  without  principle-^are  tomeUmca  ceaieiuidrf  is 
this  country — with  portraits  of  liring  men  and  scenes  of  present  occunenee.  It  is  not  atall  tioMt  euy  lodi^ 
tingüish  between  yesterday  and  to-day.  Only  evil  cau  arise  to  Ireland  by  thoa  leemiiing*  s  pnrjadiee  ihn 
has  been  rapidly  giving  way  before  actual  experience.  Until  within  the  lut  tbirty  yean,  tbcn  wai  MBiedy  i 
gentleman  of  either  Galway  or  Mayo  who  had  not  "  been  out ;"  and  in  some  of  tbe  "*  ettabUahed  familis^* 
pistols  are  still  kt-pt  as  hcir-looms,  to  which  many  tragic  stories  are  attacbed.  At  one  timc  a  rlab  entled  li 
Galway,  to  which  no  person  was  admissiblo  who  had  not  shot  his  man.  Some  of  tbe  pbtolsan  iiotdied,ermeksi 
in  several  placcs,  to  denote  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  shot  by  them.  Henee,  it  it  Mid,  tbe  Ukm  mm 
familiär  cnoiigh  in  ^  the  West'* — **  he*s  nickcd,"  when  a  man  was  down.  We  met,  not  long  age,  a  nn 
courtly  and  amiublc  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  a  **  friend"  in  no  fewer  than  twenty  duela.  aad  bei  Wia 
lucky  cnough  to  lose  no  more  than  two  prindpals.  Upon  asking  him  bow  be  came  to  be  lo  oftca  wJecttd  f* 
this  responsiblo  duty,  he  accounted  for  the  fact  thus  : — About  forty  years  agoi,  a  youiif  1 
lipon  him  to  be  his  secoud ;  he  was  brought  off  harmless  after  a  shot  or  two,  and  was  lodeliBbled  at  bise 
that  he  prescutcd  his  pistols  to  his  ^friend/'  The  pistols  wcre  of  a  taperior  make,  and  ivaukahly  "  I 
the  conscqucnce  was,  that  whencTer  aftcrwards  **  busincss**  waato  bedone  in  tbe  neighbowbood,  ihcn  i 
werc  to  be  borrowcd.  **  And  so,**  addcd  our  acqnaintance,  '*  ef  course  I  was  oblifsd  to  go,  1 
my  pistols."  Castlebar  was  the  sccne  of  the  terrible  ezploits  of  Gtor^t  Roben  FStuctmld  knew  by 
ci)/nomen  of  **  Fighting  Fiizgerald*' — whose  frightful  history  seems  akin  to  romance.  It  I 
WC  liolicre,  only  from  aiilhcntic  ducumcnts — with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Arcbdcaeon,  an  i 
rcfpcctable  schoolmaster  resident  in  that  town.  Fitzgerald— alihongh  tbe  deeeendant  of  iho  gnai  1 
aiid  closely  connected  with  many  noble  Irish  families — ^was  hanged  at  Casllcbar  ia  1786. 
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Cafitlcbar  was  rendcred  fanious  during  the  mclancholy  ycar  1798.  Ilcre 
Uie  Englihh  army  was  defeated  by  a  small  Fronch  force,  under  the  command 
of  Cieneral  Ilumbert ;  and  the  battle,  fought  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is 
frpokcn  of  to  this  day,  by  the  nickname  of  **  the  Castlebar  races."  The 
"  Rebellion  "  had  been  suppressed  ;  and  nominal  peace,  at  least,  had  becn 
restored  to  Ircland,  when,  suddenly,  a  desccnt  was  attempted  by  the  army 
of  republican  France  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Connaught.  Two  or 
three  months  earlier,  and  the  consequcnces  might  have  been  terrible. 
Under  then  existing  circumstanccs,  however,  the  British  troops,  freed  from 
all  occupation  in  the  south,  had  ample  Icisurc  to  check  the  miniature 
inrasion,  and,  although  a  few  days  of  triuniph  were  cnjoyed  by  the  invaders, 
their  sulyection  was  effcctcd  at  very  little  cost.  On  the  22d  of  August, 
179H,  three  French  frigates  appeared  in  Killala  Bay  ;  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  ihe  sea  was  calm  ;  the  coUector  of  the  port  boardcd  the  ships  (they  had 
boisted  Englihh  colours),  but  did  not  return.  The  charactor  and  purposc 
of  the  strangers  were  soon  ascertained.  Troops,  amounting  in  number 
to  above  1000,  consisting  chiefly  of  hardy  veterans,  and  cominauded  by 
General  Ilumbert,  were  landed  without  Opposition,  and,after  a  slight  skirmish 
with  some  yeomanry,  took  posscssion  of  ihe  town  of  Killala,  an  aucient  bishop's 
■ce,  establishing  their  head-quarters  at  the  palace.  Their  iirst  btop  was  to 
arm  and  equip  **  the  nativcs,"  for  whom  they  had  brought  clothing,  arms,  and 
ammunition  ;  and  large  numbers  immediately  flocked  to  their  Standard.  Bul- 
letins were  at  once  issucd,  headed  **  Liberty  ;  E<iuality  ;  Fraternity ;  Union  ;" 
and  calling  upon  Irishmen  to  join  their  **  friends,*'  in  order  to  rescue  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  England.  The  document  ihus  concluded: — 
**  The  Iri^h  Kepublic  !  such  is  our  shout !  let  us  march !  our  hearts  are 
deToted  to  you  !  our  glory  is  your  happiness."  They  were  joined,  howcTer, 
by  no  Irish  leaders  of  note  ;  and  the  unhappy  rabble  who  flocked  to  their 
Standard  seem  to  have  far  more  embarrassed  than  aided  the  invaders.  Pro- 
cceding  southward,  they  reached  Castlebar  on  the  27th ;  and  here  they  were  met 
by  the  English  generals,  Lake  and  Hutchinson,  who  had  possession  of  the 
town,  and  who  commanded  a  much  greatcr  force  and  were  much  better 
provided  with  munitions  of  war  than  their  enemies.  The  relative  strength 
of  the  two  armics  may  be  estimated  as  about  one  thousand  and  one 
tbousand  five  hundred ;  but  that  of  France  was  aided — more  apparently 
tban  really — by  a  mob  dressed  in  French  uniforms ;  while  that  of  England 
was  composed  chiefly  of  militia  regiments,  upon  whose  fidelity  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  desert  by  whole  companies.  The 
English  generals,  therefore,  made  but  a  miserable  fight ;  they  were  driven  out 
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of  the  town,  and  flcd  in  confusion  to  Tuam,  and  subseqiiently  to  Athlone — a 
distancc  of  sixty-four  milcs ;  Icaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon,  above  a 
hundred  dcad  and  wounded,  and  nearly  three  hundred  "  missing,'*  the 
majority  of  whom  were  deserters,  who  were  afterwards  tried  by  drum-head 
court  martial  and  shot  *.  The  triumph  of  Humbert  was,  however,  of  bricf 
duration.  Having  conveyed  intcUigencc  of  his  victory  to  the  Directory,  in 
which  he  magnified  the  numbcr  of  slain  enemics  into  six  hundred,  with  a  pro- 
portionatc  amount  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  he  issued  proclamations, 
appointing  Castlebar  (until  further  Orders)  to  be  thescatofthe  Republican 
govemmcnt  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  named  by  the  commander-in-chief,  ordering  that  a  body  of  12,000 
men  bhould  be  organised  forthwith ;  and  commanding  that  every  individual 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  forty  should,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
repair  to  the  French  camp.  He  made  no  motion,  however,  of  pursuing  his 
beaten  enemics,  but,  upon  their  rallying,  "  wheeled  off  to  the  northward  ;"  a 
ciicumstance  that  was  explained  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  the  captiire  of  the 
Hochc  and  eight  frigates  of  France,  having  on  board  five  thouBand  troops 
destined  to  land  at  Lough  Swilly,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis,  Lord-lieutenant,  at  the  head  of  27,000  men,  in  pursuit  of  the 
handful   of  invaders,   overtook   them   on    their   progress  to   the   north  at 

*  The  character  of  the  Britisli  was  rcclci>med  from  utter  diagracc  odIj  by  the  galUnt  condnct  of  tbe  FiHcf 
Fcncibles.  Thoy  wero  the  last  to  quit  the  town.  A  «mall  party  of  them  ratired  to  the  ehmchywd,  wUck 
commanded  the  main  street,  whcre  tlicy  matle  a  stand  until  they  feil  honeath  the  pikcs  «f  the  iosninlfc 
A  slab  to  rccord  their  ronrage  and  their  futc  was  erected  in  the  chuith  by  their  Coloncl.  It  eoolHiu  ibii 
inscription :  — 

r.RECTKD  TO  TÜF.  HRMORY  OF 
JAMES  BFJLTY 
ANGCS  m'dONAI.D 
CtKORGF.  MUNRO 
DONALD  URQUHART 
UILLIAM  MOflS 

AND 

DUüALD  CAXKRON 

rHITlTf.ä  Ol    TU».  KK4IFK  lIlGIIL^NÜF.IUi,  WHO  WERK  KILLKD  IN  TUR  ACTION  AT  CAfcTLIBAIl  WITB  TH  rtrS» 

INVADKKü,  OM   THE  27tH  ALULur,   1798,  AÜ  A  SMALL  TRIBL'TB  TO  THEIR  OALLAMT  CONDL'Cr 

AND  HONOl*RABLB  OEAlH, 

BY 

COLON'£I.  SIMON  FRASRR 

OF  LOVAT 
WHO  CUMMANDKD  TBE  DETACHMBMT  OF  THE  mEOIMBITT  OK  THAT  DAV> 

The  church  hus  becn  rcbiiilt :  and,  to  Iho  diigraceof  the  corporalioQ  of  Cattlebftr, — tbo  cid  eoffW*»* * 
mubt,  in  justice,  obK'rvc, — the  skb  was  reroovod,and  inacrted  in  the  old  mll  thtt  lanoiuidt  tbe  MWiBic*'' 
This  act  is  iitterly  inexcusable;  it  i»  uuworthy,  ungrateful, and  disloyal ;  and,  wc  hftTC  niien  lo  luMW, ' 
hidLivd  to  he  s«.aH«luloii8  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhubilant»  of  the  town,  who  may  be  looked  a^  mei^ 
h\  thi-  liravt-ry  thi'\  are  gcucrous  enoiigh  to  li•^JH■ct. 
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Ballinamuck ;  when  Humbert  surrendcred^  on  the  8th  of  September,  with 
bis  army,  consisting  of  ninety-six  officers  and  seyen  hundred  and  forty-eigbt 
non-commifisioned  officers  and  privates.  So  ended  tbe  last  Invasion  of  Great 
Britain ;  at  Casdebar,  as  well  as  elsewbere, 

«  Bebemon  had  ül-luck."  i 

The  resultmight  have  been  far  more  disastrous  had  Humbert  paid  his  visit 
to  Ireland  a  few  months  earlier ;  or  had  he  delayed  it  a  few  weeks  later,  when 
the  troops^  proceeding  to  join  him  in  the  Hoche^  had  augmented  his  forces — 
and  the  nnhappy  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  a  passenger  in  that  yessel, 
had  brought  experience  to  his  Councils,  and  the  induence  of  a  known  and 
beloved  name  as  a  watchword  to  his  Irish  allies*. 

It  would  be  tinjust  to  omit  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
of  Mayo  during  the  period  of  their  remaining  uncontroUed  masters  of  the 
district ;  it  was  generous  and  merciful  in  the  highest  degree,  as  compared  with 
the  scenes  enacted  a  brief  while  previously  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  &ct^ 
no  Loyalist's  Ufe  was  wantonly  taken ;  and  persons  most  obnoxious  to  the 
people  were  suffered  to  remove  unmolested  from  their  habitations,  or  to 
remain  in  the  country  merely  tinder  surveillance.  It  is  only  equally  right 
to  addy  that  they  were  ill  recompensed  for  thus  abstaining  firom  acts  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed.  When  the  troops  obtained  repossession .  of  Casdebar  and 
its  neighbourhood,  they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  "  shoot 
most  croppies ; "  they  robbed  friends  as  well  as  enemies ;  and,  in  fact,  so 
extensive  was  the  mischief  wrought  by  thcm,  that  "  the  Marquis  of  Com- 

•  AboQt  thrce  ycaw  ago,  it  ttartlcd  the  inbabitanU  of  Castlebar,  to  tee  a  Colonel  O'Malloy,  of  tbo  Frencb 
•errice,  ining  for  a  property  in  tbe  Courta  of  tbat  town,  io  wbich  bc  had  not  act  foot  aince  ho  had  figured  aa 
%  Gaptain  of  intuigenU  at  the  funout  battle.  He  had  fought  also  at  Ballinamack.  He  was  unsucceasful  in 
hia  auit — haring,  as  we  understand,  been  debarrcd  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  but  he  was  treated  with 
inarlced  courtesy  by  court,  jury,  and  counsel ;  and  no  Single  word  was  uttered  baving  reference  to  his  conuee- 
tion  with  **  the  time  of  the  troublcs."— The  anecdote  reminded  us  of  another  we  heard  in  Dublin.  A  young 
gentleman  waa  sitting  in  his  room  in  College.  A  slight  Up  at  the  doop  was  answered  by  a  call  to  com«  in. 
Jl  itranger  adyanced  ;  he  was  muffled  up ;  he  courteously  asked  permiasion  to  sit  a  few  minutes  in  that  Chamber  ; 
it  waa  readily  granted.  He  rcmained  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  spealcing  a  word,  covering  his  face  witb 
tut  doak,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  At  length  he  rose  to  depart  ;  and  then  he  spoke.  **  Sir," 
«ud  lie,  "  I  pray  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion.  Thirty  years  ago,  my  last  evening  in  Ireland  waa  spent  in  thia 
v-oom.  1  have  since  been  a  Wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  room  was  then  füll  of  joyoua  and  hoping 
«pifiU ;  I  am  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  escaped  with  life.  The  rest  feil  in  battle,  ordied  upon  the  aeaffold. 
To  sit  oncc  more  in  this  room  is  my  only  business  in  my  country  ;  I  am  foigotten,  and  bare  been  long  thonght 
to  bc  dead ;  no  one  knows  me  ;  no  one  shall  cvcr  again  know  mc,*'  He  departed  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
«nteied ;  and  although  the  gcntleman  who  had  been  his  host  for  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  Singular  a 
nanner,  made  every  inquiry  with  a  view  to  asccrtain  who  he  was,  ho  is  to  thia  moment  nnablo 
eren  to  guess  at  his  name. 
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Wallis  sent  ten  commissioners  to  Killala  and  its  vicinity  for  the  ezpress  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  damages  done  by  the  king's  troops.'^ 

The  district  north  of  Castlebar  is  füll  of  interest  and  wild  beanty; 
about  midway  to  Ballina^  and  on  the  dircct  road  to  Sligo,  the  tourist 
passes  bctween  the  lakes  of  Con  and  Cullen.  A  bridge  was  built  across 
their  juneture  by  the  latc  Lord  Lucan^  who  has  handed  down  his  name 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  bencfactors  of  Ireland  •  ;  for  previously  a  dangeroui 
ferry  was  the  only  mode  by  which  travellers  could  pass  from  one  aide  to 
the  otherf. 

From  Castlebar  we  proceeded  to  Newport, — called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
othcr  towns  of  the  same  name,  Newport-Mayo.  A  few  years  back  it  was 
littlc  better  than  a  collection  of  hovels,  and  a  modern  traveller,  in  1889, 
complains  bitterly,  that  he  was  domiciled  at  ^^  an  ugly,  mean-looking  pothouse, 
redolent  of  sour  beer,  and  effete  whiskey  punch,"  the  bedchamber  of  which 
was  "  small,  frouzy,  and  unclean :"  he  adds,  however,  that  "  Newport  was 
intended  to  be  a  better  town," — and  a  better  town  it  now,  unquestionably,  h. 
The  "  hotel "  is  neat  and  comfortable ;  the  cars  are  good ;  several  prettj  honses 
have  been  built  along  the  quay,  and  some  large  atorehouses  "  in  progrest*' 
indicate  increasing  prosperity.  Few  towns  on  the  coast,  indeed,  are  more 
fortunately  situated ;  a  somewhat  broad  and  rapid  river,  aiding  the  pictur- 
esque,  and  "  füll "  of  charms  to  the  angler,  here  makes  its  way  into  the  sea : 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Clew,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands^  that  leaves  a  deposit  of 
soft  sand  upon   the   adjacent   shore,  rendering   the  neighboorhood  highly 

•  BcDcath  this  bridgo  may  bc  frequently  obferved  the  cnrioui  ippeanneeof  the  ■tream  flowiog  in  oppetitc- 
direcüoni  during  tbe  tarne  day,  owing  to  anj  overflow  of  the  imaller  lake  (Cullen),  which  has  no  othcr  oatkft. 
for  iti  supenbouodiBg  waten  than  hj  leDdiDg  them  back  again  to  ita  luperior  throii|h  thu  narrew 
The  PontooD  road  waa  planned  and  ezecuted  hj  Mr.  Ball,  the  diitingoiihed  cogincer,  (nov  anpeiiBtCBdiig  th 
improvemeut  of  the  Clyde  in  his  native  country,)  and  was  a  werk  of  immenio  labour,  coating  mach  töne  am 
money.     For  nearly  half  a  mile  there  it  barely  room  for  the  road— and  nairow  cnoogh  it  Ii     btfeei 
tbe  rocky  batet  of  the  mountaini  and  the  water.     The  bridge  was  a  very  hold  undeitakiof ;  as  tha 
Channel  connccting  tlie  lakct  wa»,  of  courtc,  at  timet,  twept  by  a  tremendout  cnnvnt. 

t  A  tmall  itUnd  cIom)  to  the  Pontoon  it  colebrated  at  tbe  reaidence  of  ona  of  tha  last  wbblaado 
captaint  in  Ireland — hit  name  wat  Gallaber,  and  hit  band  waa  numerout  and  determinad.     Botdt  indccd, 
utterly  fearlett  were  thcir  acta.  Robberie«  were  committcd  on  the  public  roada  and  in  open  daylight  ; 
wcre  plundercd  almott  nightly,  and  no  place  wat  conaidered  lafe  ualcaa  strongly  gvardad.     Onona 
Gallaber,  having  becn  **  sot,"  cscaped  from  tbe  area  window  of  a  houie  aaa  paity  of  nililary,  witha 
entered  the  front  door.      The  daring  captain,  on  reaching  the  ground,  ciept  round  to  whcro  tha 
horte  wat  fattcncd,  and,  looting  him,  rode  off  at  fuU  tpced,  and  the  oezt  day  ratuncd  tbe  aninal,  wiih 
thanka,  to  the  magittnte  for  tbe  uto  of  to  good  a  beaat  at  tuch  a  pinch.    Oallaher  Bgond  in  1817  and  18) 
He  died  fearfully.     Ile  and  bia  **  accroUry  ''  (Walah)  having  ahaken  haoda  and  kined  on  tke  pUovi| 
flung  off  togetber.     Walth  dicd  at  oncc,  but  Gallaher't  rope  broke,  and  he  waa  prcdpitated  to  iha 
'*  he  got  a  glatt  of  winc,  and  waa  again  iboved  out  on  the  timpboard  by  the  ezccatioMTy  aealed  lika  a  i 
leg«  having  been  broken  by  tbe  fall." 
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attractive  to  bathors.  At  the  quay,  a  vcssol  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  may 
unload.  llic  town,  and  a  vast  district  to  the  west  of  it,  including  nearly  the 
wholc  of  the  island  of  Achill,  are  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donell,  who 
is  said  to  bc  the  ''  nominal  owner'*  of  eighty  thousand  Statute  acres  of  land ; 
but  so  much  of  it  is  let  upon  long  leases,  or  is  mountain-waste,  that  his  real 
income  is  undcrstood  to  be  very  small.  Nevertheless,  undcr  the  watchful  carc 
of  a  judicious  agent,and  by  the  help  of  a  most  benevolent^active,  and  intelligent 
clergyman,  who  has  shown  how  completcly  prejudices  may  be  overcome^  and 
who  happily  minglcs  firmness  of  principle  with  just  and  generous  liberality, 
the  town  is  rnpidly  rising  into  an  ini|>ortance  that  will^  in  a  short  time,  render 
it  second  to  none  on  the  western  coast  *. 


The  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  pleasing,  striking, 
and  picturesque ;  the  artist  copied  for  us  a  portion  of  it  just  above  the  town. 
taking  in  the  glebe-house  and  the  spire  of  the  church,  topping  a  gracrful 
plantation  of  trees. 


•  North  nf  tlie  difttnct  wc  %rr  detrnhinß,  trr  thr  Kirutim  of  l*>nB  and  T}rm«lrr  ;  »ara|c  dittrict«,  bat  füll 
9i  intrmt  and  chancter,  ^ihirb,  aJonc,  hare  tupplicd  nutcrialt  for  a  Tiluablr  book — oocof  tlie  Irpfirt  ol  the 
Uu*  R«v.  CrMrOtwar,  (publi«hr<l  bv  Currv  &  (V,  Dublin).  Ii  i*  füll  of  rare  **  tkrtcbr«  *' of  a  tininilAr 
pcoflr,  aod  thrir  a»  «ingular  rnttom«.  Into  tbit  wild  rr^ion  ciTiIiMtiun  hat  trartrlT  vrt  rotrrrd ;  erm  no» 
tkc  road«  are  lew,  and  impaMable  for  nrdinarir  carriagra  ;  and  protiablj  tbrre  arr  buiidrr«U  of  ibe  iokabitani*, 
•I  tbit  ni'kinmt,  «ho  do  not  fTrn  know  that  a  quern  triirn«  ovrr  Grrat  ß< itain.  ArhiU  and  itt  vinhity  »rv 
primitiv«  |»1arr«  ;  but  aotording  to  Mr.  (Uwajr't  acroiint,  tliri  are  rrfin«^  in  roai|«riion  «ith  I-Iirtt  aad 
TTrawIcv. 
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To  tbe  tourist  and  tlie  occasional  resident^  Ncwport-Mayo  has  many 
temptations, — of  sea,  lakc,  and  land ;  its  attractions  to  the  sportsman  and 
tlic  anglcr  arc  abundant  of  cvery  class  and  kind^  and  both  may  pursue  thcir 
plcasurc  without  "let  or  liindrance,"  tbe  sole  stipulation  being,  that  thcy 
shall  reside  at  tbe  inn  *. 

*  Gciicrally,  iiuleed,  along  tlic  wcstcrn  coast,  tlio  sporttman  will  cocounter  few  obtticlcs ;  and,  u  vc 
»hall  liave  occusion  to  bIiow,  in  no  pari  of  Ircland  will  liis  s{K)rt  be  uiorc  abundant.  The  grooic  an  thkk 
upoii  the  moiint'iins,  and  tho  rivcra  and  lakca  mv  füll  of  fibh.  Of  troiit  no  account  ia  taken  ;  but  it  ii  naoal 
to  stipiilato  wiih  thc  nnglcr  that  hc  shall  carry  away  ono  salmon,  scnding  to  the  owner  the  other  prodiiee  •( 
hilf  skill;  and  a  very  just  arrangeiucnt  this  in  ;  for  thc  **  fair  "  angler  ia  nevcr  coretous  of  fish  ;  one  who  ii 
otlicrwiso  is  uo  better  than  a  poacher.  In  somc  rivcr«,  howcver,  a  tax  is  levied  which  luust  ineviublj  kecf 
HW'ay  visitors  who  desiro  to  combine  the  enjoymeut  of  field  Sports  with  an  czaminfttion  of  ihc  conoby,  iu 
f^eenery  and  people.  At  Dui-nshoole  I^ke,  dose  to  Newport,  a  comfortablo  fkrmer  of  the  better  diu  ■ 
Mr.  Nixon — is  ready  not  only  with  bis  sanction  to  fish,  hut  with  bis  Buugestious  to  the  angler  ;  and  from  tbü 
lakc  it  is  common  cnough  to  takc  lialf-a-dozcn  salmon  and  a  score  or  two  of  large  trout  iu  a  day.  ludeed. 
all  the  lakc«  and  rivcrs  in  thit.  vicinity  abotind  in  fish.  We  belivvo  wo  bave  already  hintcd  to  the  aogicr  tW 
impolicy  of  taking  with  him  a  huge  box  of  flies ;  they  will  be,  iu  nino  case«  out  of  ten,  perfeetlj  uselc« ;  de 
matcrials  for  their  manufacture,  howcvcr,  should  bo  ever  at  Iiand,  and  he  will  seldom  be  without  tbe  aid  «f 
Rome  '^compelent"  counsellor  in  thc  neighbourhood,  who  will  teach  him  how  properly  toadapt  hii  nacauaB^ 
appliances.  At  Ncwport  thii«  fsimous  auxiliary  is  a  tailor,  easily  found  out.  At  Clifden,  cloie  to  tbe 
famous  salmon  fi»hery  of  Ballyuahinch,  a  man  of  thc  namc  of  John  Macdonnell,  will  be  fband  a  capiul  eon- 
panion  to  thc  anglcr.  Hc  knows  every  lakc  and  river  for  many  milea  aruund  ;  and  the  anglcr  who  has  tbe 
bencßt  of  bis  aid  may  uiake  sure  of  sport.  Ilis  fcc  for  attendancc  ii  half*a-crown  a  day,  and  hc  chai^ges  for 
bis  flies,  ticd  upon  **  raul  Limcricks/' — for  trout  flies,  5i.  a  doien  for  white  trout ;  3t.  a  doicn  for  bran 
trout  ;  and  for  salmon  R'wn,  ]$.  cach.  Thc  balmon  fiiiheri  bowevvr,  knowafull  well  that  he  must  not  tnisl  u> 
•  hances  for  bis  roil  and  '*gut'/'  the  Irish  lakes  and  rivera  are  familiär  with  the  roda  manufactoitJ  kr 
Mr.  EoMONSTON,  OF  Liverpool  ;  whosc  fanic  is  firmly  ebtablishcd  thronghout  Connamara,  and  who  ia  iadeti 
known  for  the  valuc  and  excellenc«  of  bis  tackle  in  cTcry  part  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  knowi,  too,  thc  piceiir 
rharacler  of  thc  "  stock**  that  will  bc  lequired — according  to  thc  diatrict  in  whichthe  angler  dcdgnt  to  paiw 
bis  cnifl ;  bib  advico  may  savo  many  pounds,  as  well  as  securo  many  fish,  that  would  othcfwiac  be  lest,  ii 
Livei-pool  is  now  tho  higb-road  to  Ireland,  this  hinl  may  be  uacful  to  many. 

Thc  Gillaroo  trout  is  common  to  many  of  the  lakcs  of  Mayo  and  Galway  ;  but  it  ia  aeldom  caught ;  wcbaw 
met  with  fcw  to  whum  it  was  familiär.  Ita  peculiarity  is  the  posscaaion  of  a  giuard,  and  it  ia  thoofhl  ti 
exist  only  in  Iroland.  It  fi-equently  grows  to  the  size  of  scven  or  right  poanda  wnght.  N«tuialists u* 
ilividcd  in  opinion  ao  to  \«hether  its  singularity  is  natural  or  tbe  retult  of  iome  diseaac.  Sir  HuaptiRj 
Duvy  (Salnionia)  thiiiks  it  is  a  distinct  sinrcie«,  noto  a/  hast  ^  inumurh  as  he  caught  aevcial  not  hrp* 
than  bis  ^ivgcY  which  '*  had  as  perfect  a  stomach  as  tho  lai^r  onea.*'  Ile  contiden  it  **  a  tort  of  Di^ 
betwecn  the  trout  and  cbar.  which  has  a  stomach  of  tbe  same  kiud  with  the  Gillaroo,  but  naC  \^ 
fto  thick,  and  which  feids  at  tbe  bottom  in  thc  same  way.*'  In  appcarance  it  diffrn  vt^ry  littlc  Ina  iW 
rommon  trout,  <*  except  that  they  havc  moro  n*d  spots,  and  a  ycUow  or  golden-colonred  bcUy  tf" 
tin%  and  arc  <7enerully  a  bn>nder  and  tbirker  fibh  ;  but  intemally  thcy  haTC  a  diffrrrnt  oiganiiation,  poNoiV 
:i  large  tbick  mut>cular  stomach,  wlrich  has  bieu  i m properl y  compared  to  a  fowl'»,and  which  gcDCfally  luitiii* 
a  quantity  of  small  bhell-fluh  of  thne  or  foui  kinds  ;  aud  thougli  in  tbuce  I  caught,"  adda  SVr  lliwpkic} 
Davy,  **  thc  stomachs  werc  füll  of  these  sbcll-flsh,  yct  thcy  rose  grecdily  at  the  fly."  Hc  coDtendi  »*■* ' 
they  were  originally  thc  common  troHt  *'  that  had  gaincd  tho  babit  of  feeding  Ott  ahelUfish,"  thcy  bavt  k^ 
altertd  in  :i  suiression  of  genenitiouf.  Mr.  lialKa  dibtinguisbetl  Iriab  natuniliat,  and  Hon.  Si'C.  to  the  Zeel«!** 
Sorii'iy  of  Dublin,  inf<irni!»  uh  that,  **  The  Gill.kroo  trout,  so  remarkablc  for  ita  giuaid-Iikc  itomaeh,"  ""^^ 
ron>ideicd  uiiiy  :i  variety  of  tbe  K|Kciih.  IIuw  it  occurs  I  liavc  not  at  all  iatiafted  myaclf.  Whcthcril^*^ 
rcKult  (if  ffMid,  uliciiier  it  \w  {.ernianent  or  temporaiy,  ur  a  ftkrm  of  diMrase,  isnot,  I  think.  clearly  cfulb^ 
and  i.H  woitb  fiiniicr  invcsliirati"«!." 
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At  Newpoi t-Mayo  wc  had  an  opportunity  of  inspccting  one  of  the  sin^lar 
boats,  iho  Corra^h,  or  Corach,  the  construction  of  which,  appcars  to  have 
undrrj^one  liltlc  altcration  for  many  ccnturies,  bcing  almost  precisely  siinilar 
to  that  in  uso  l)y  tho  ancient  Irish.  It  is  of  a  rudf  form,  the  stem  bcing 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  storn.  It  is  inade  of  woodrn  laths,  covered  with  coarse 
Urred  canvas  ;  this  canvas  is  manufactured  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  cost 
of  the  wholc  ves>el  is  about  tliirty  shillinü:».  üi(*  ^ize  is,  usually,  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  four  inen  ;  each  man  rows  two  oars  ;  the  oars  are  short,  flat, 
and  broad,  and  a  höh»  is  made,  into  which  is  introdured  a  singlc  trolach.  It  is  of 
cour»e  very  light,  and  lises  and  falls  with  every  wave — literally  dancing  on 
the  waters;  they  are  seldom  or  nev(»r  iipset,  and  are  peculiarly  calculated  for 
this  wild  shore,  for  if  suddenly  Struck  against  a  sanken  rock,  the  hole 
Ithereby  made  in  the  canvas  covering  is  stopped  in  an  instant.  We  took  a 
row  in  the  one  we  have  pictured;  its  owner  regretting  tliat  we  were 
not  **  in  town  last 
week  "  to  see  the 
**  fine  one  intirely 
that  was  tliere 
ihen."  (>ur  speci- 
men  was  old,  and 
much  worn,  l)ut 
not  therefore  the 
le»»  picturesque*. 
A  still  greater 
treat,  however, 
awaited  us  in  New- 
port, — a  visit  to  its  Schools.     This.  be  it  remenibered,  is  a  wild  district ;  with 


•  TLctc  jwimitiTc  »ctteU  are  of  an  antiquity  ihc  n)f>»t  profounti.  Tlicr  are  unqoetlionablT  llie  oeit 
•dvancr  io  navifpition  from  ihc  raft  and  ranoc.  In  that  nuhÜMiu  pcriod  of  Inth  hittorv  antrreüeol  lo  tbe 
4my  <^  (*imbao'.h.  wc  air  toltl  that  the  Firlx^lcf,  the  thir«!  roiunr  who  pcMtctM^U  IrcUnJ,  were  ao  callrd, 
brcatiar  **  dö  gnitti  Intrii  do  bolttaih^"  ihcy  niailo  bi»al4  «»f  ihe  hulr«  of  l»ra»i«.  Thr»«  TrtM-U  w«re  arwrd 
logr  her  «uh  (mrar  «moiloii  ro{ic-yarn — a  ro|»e  of  a  h»r»hcr  ftuh«unrr  \touIJ  trar  the  huie  ;  thta  \t  not  ouly 
••ft,  b«il  •well»  in  the  watrr,  atul  fi.U  ihr  h*>le  niatle  to  nct-ive  it.  Kuchy  Fuan-hea»,  who  floun«hetl  about 
«Z  bundrr«!  ycar»  b.c  ,  arekitij;  towrf«t  the  throne  oi  Iirljiui  from  the  Aril  Righ.  Sior  lamh,  uted,  dunng  ibe 
VBT  of  iucrrftniun  whith  he  wafftd,  a  gre^t  nuniher  of  CorriKh*,  or  Vorroch^n*^  \.  e.  cock-boatt  niadc  of 
«»Xtlr«  or  wi«ker-wotk,  coverix!  with  hi«let,  hy  which  he  wa»  ruabled  to  etfect  Undiui:«  in  teiupefttaout  wratbcr. 
From  Ihi»  circunittanee  he  obtainc«!  hi«  nanie  :  Fuiir,  »ignif^ins  coUI,  and  cets^  a  tkiff,  aa  brtttf  uacU  onlr 
in  h^  weather.  «  And  indeed  it  i«  a»!oni«hinc.**  M^t  the  In»h  h^vtunan,  "  in  what  bad  «eatber  the  people 
«lU  at  thi«  djv  nin  out  to  m«  in  such  craft." 

SohnM«  ififorin«  \\\  "  that  the  »e*  l^twern  Ilriiain  and  Iieland  i»  rowgh  and  tempeatnou»,  yel  they  paae  il 
ni  vickrr  b-«at«,  en<-'ini|iaMed  with  a  awellinir  covering  uf  tti-hidc».** 

Thr  |M»h  utr<l  theiii  rontinualiy  in  ihoae  inraMon»  of  Dritain  which  precrileii  ihe  departure  of  tbe  Room««, 
tot.    III.  ^  • 
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nunc  of  the  advantagcü  which  accruc  from  thc  near  residence  of  a  laiidlord. 
abh,  as  well  as  willhit/,  to  providc  for  the  physical  and  moral  wants  of  his  de- 
pendants.  Yet  in  no  part  of  Ireland  have  we  seen  schools  better,  if  so  well, 
managed,  in  all  respccts,  or  bearing  surer  evidence  of  the  vast  good  to  be 
distributed  by  education.  There  are  thrce  schools,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rector,  and  altliou^h  the  fiinds  are  derived  from  sources  connected  with 
the  Diocesan,  part  of  theiii  are  supplied  by  "  The  Church  Education  Society 
for  Ireland,"  with  which  they  are  in  direct  connexion.  We  first  inspected  the 
infant-scliool ;  it  contained  112  pupils,  the  average  attendance  being  100;  next, 
the  boys'  school,  in  which  there  were  114  pupils,  the  average  attendance 
being  85 :  and  next  the  girls'  school,  where  the  pupils  nunibered  79,  the 
average  attendance  being  40.  Parents,  generally,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  regard 
the  education  of  girls  as  less  essential  than  that  of  boys.  A  large  proportion — 
certainly  above  half — of  tlie  pupils,  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  yet  no  compromise 
had  becn  cntered  into  with  either  the  clergy  or  the  parents  of  the  chihlren; 
the  tcachers  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  aud  the  authorized 

uccordiiig  to  Ciilüat  (De  Kjcciii.  niiiaii.)  **  Tlie  nide  drove«  of  ScoU  «iid  Picts  throng  hastily  outef  iWir 
Corroclis,  (Currachi»,)  in  uliicli  tlicy  were  coiivcved  arrn«s  tlie  i^*ytliic  Chaunel/* 

AtlauiiiBD  (Vita  Culumbap,  1.2)  rvlatet  that  St.  (-oriiiar,  in  liis  third  vorige,  *^UMd  a  Conoch  «idiB 
cov«  liiig  uf  bkiuH.*'  And  Trohiu  (Vitu  Tatr.,  1.  2)  telU  us«  that,  wheu  Mac  Cuil,  Biahop  of  Man,  «aa  al  ki, 
**  in  iiavu  {K'UiceA,"   in  a  boat  made  uf  skinti,  he  was  caat  upon  the  I»lc  of  M«n,  &c. 

AVc  fehuU  find  tlie  oiigin  uf  thctte  lude  vc»fteU  in  the  cnidle  of  mankind — the  Eaat  ;  and  find  thciriN 
preTaleut  over  all  the  nncient  wuild.  Ilcrudutus  teils  us  (in  Clio),  that  th«  reticla  thai  dearriMl  ibe  rivcr  » 
Bab)lon,  aiv  round,  and  in  a  gnat  measure  coniposed  uf  »kint  ;  for  HfaicU  thejr  hare  cut  thc  ribs  Ml  ff 
willows  gruwing  in  the  hills  of  Annenin.  They  coTcr  theso  with  bidet,  ezteodcd  ou  the  outiidc,  to  •rrrefcr 
a  bottoui,  uiaking  no  di»tinrtion  uf  stem  or  stern. 

hidure  debcrikvs  (Oiig.,  1.  i.)  the  Canhut  as  "  jiarva  »eapha  ex  vituine  facta,  qiur  conlccla  nidocam 
genus  navi'j:ii  pia>»tat  " — a  little  hout  niadc  of  osier,  aud  covercd  with  a  raw  hide,  &c. 

Ihc  äuico-Gotiib  diätinKiiihh  thi-se  vctsels  hy  Sin-bundin^  iiervis  coostricta  arapba  et  Skua-bondb,  iki ■> 
hide-icwid.     Lucuu,  L.  iw.  130,  »bona  thcir  geneinl  u»c  :— 

Utqiic  habuit  ri|>aM  »ieuri«  Cin>i>n«quc  rcliquit, 

Prinium  caua  salix  uitNlefncto  viniine  parram, 

Texitur  in  puppini,  Cirsoque  inducta  juvenco, 

Victoii«  |iatieiis  tumiduui  superenatatamnem. 

Sic  Venetis  sta^nante  Padu,  fuNoqne  Britannia 

Navig-at  Oeeano ;  sie  runi  tenet  omnia  Nilui, 

CunM'ntiir  bihnla  Mnnphitis  cymlia  paprro. 
Ariian  teil»  u^  th«  !<c  vi^mU  wvvv  nsk'd  un  thc  S4'a-ctiaftt  uf  Oman.     And  Strabop  1.  x^ri^  fnm  Anmi"'^ 
Kientions  iisu»e  on  tlie  Ked  Sva,  by  the  äibvi,  and  thnt  thcy  crotst-d  into  Kthiopia*'m  nungunf^ 
<(infet:ti>."     Thc  harne,  he  teils  u»,  were  used  in  Spaiu.     Ca*«ar  (I)e  Bello  Civili,  1.  i.  48)  und  ika  lii^ 
eoiiiitry  in  pasking  uver  one  of  it»  rivi-m. 

Thcir  piifent  n»e  i»<  not  coiillni-d  lo  the  westeni  coasts  of  Ireland— they  niay  be  MiU  band  >■  ^^ 
A  okctth  oC  on**  uf  ili«  ni— «lilfcriiig  honiewhat  fmni  the  Irish  Coi-ach— wat  laado  by  tb«  late  R.  A.  MiU^"^ 
in  1807,  duiing  a  toiir  in  that  prnrifKility.  The  Teuel  he  describes  u  nad«  of  baakrUwotk  andbMf^"^ 
U-ing  »ix  feet  loni;  and  ihrce  and  a  half  hnnul ;  a  strap  is  altaelied  tn  the  seat,  by  «hich  it  hctflMk^' 
after  Wwv*  taken  out  uf  ilie  watei. 
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vcrMon  of  thr  SrripturoH  was  read  daily  ;  in  fact,  all  thc  objcctioiiii  coni- 
inonly  uri^ed  aijainst  schools  in  connrxion  with  tlie  £stabli«-hed  Church 
rxistod  h<rr  in  füll  forco  ;  yct  the  pan*ntK  had  sent,  and  continurd  to  send, 
their  childnMi  to  rrtrivc  tlu»  henetils  of  tlu»  cstablishmcnt,  althouj^h  there  i«  a 
Roman  C'atholir  Srliool  and  a  school  in  association  with  the  National  Board, 
in  thc  iinmrdiatr  nri^hlioiirhood.  \Ve  coiifrss  that  this  fact,  vcry  »tart- 
lin^  at  tirst.  Mirj)ri'«(*d  »>  infinitcly  lr>s  wlion  we  had  lookcd  more  closely 
into  it.  Thf  plans  für  rducation  are  siM!si})l(»,  sound,  and  at/rerMt ;  thc 
»chool-housr«  wrn*  rxccrdinj^ly  ncat  and  orclrrly ;  the  discipline  included 
•trict  attf'ntion  to  ilcanlinoss,  i^ood-niannrrs,  and  punctuality  ;  thc  pupils 
were  in  very  f<»\v  instanccs  of  tht>  lowcst  rlass  ;  hat,  ahove  all,  the  Hchool 
teachers  were  ahle  and  cxpiTienccd  persona,  well  (jualified  for  th<»  discharge 
of  their  dutie»*.  and  known  to  be  so.  Thi'y  were  conse<iuently  amply  remu- 
neratod  for  their  labotir  ;  their  salaries,  incliidint;  the  house  and  other  necea- 
ffarie»,  beini;  eaeh  about  £M()  per  annnni.  This  was  the  great  secret  of  their 
•uccoss  ;  it  was  explained  to  us  in  a  sentenee, — The  j)arent.s  will,  in  spite  of  all 
Opposition,  send  their  cbiMrcn  tothe  best  nia«»ters  :  Irt  a  matter  become  famouft 
for  turninj^  out  good  srholars,  and  nearly  every  obstarle  will  bi  overcomc. 
Good  masters  ean  be  prornrrd  only  by  payiiig  them  wfU  ;  consequently  thin 
fthould  be  a  primary  eonsideration — the  first  oljjeet — with  persons  who  aini  at 
establishint?  hdiools  for  the  benefit  of  all  riassrjt.  We  avsunie,  as  matter 
of  couiH*.  ili:»t  there  will  be  no  evidenee  of  a  de^itrn  to  proselytize,  although 
fhere  may  be  even  a  suspieion  of  siirh  a  pnrpo>e.  Thc  fact  is,  that, 
wbere  there  has  been  a  contest  for  the  introduction  of  the  authorized 
Torsion  of  the  Script iires,  it  has  been  accotupanied  too  oiten  by  proof  that 
they  were  intcnded  to  be  made  use  of  less  with  a  view  to  inculcate  reli^ious 
and  nioral  diities,  than  to  convert  the  readers  and  hearers  from  the  religiou 
of  their  ]>arent.-.  Thus  hostility  was  aroused  ;  it  was  encounlerea  with  moro 
xeal  than  iii(»ekness  ;  and  resistance  to  proselytism  was  not  unfrequently 
uiijustly  con?>trued  into  fear  or  '*  hatred  of  the  Hible." 

Yet,  heie,  a  iijenerons  and  persuasivc  course,  adopted  by  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  niiiid,  has,  withont  tlu*  sinallest  compromise  of  principle,  been 
ftuccessful  in  reniovinj;?  Opposition,  and  that  too  in  a  district  where  intolerance 
on  both  sides  is  more  alive  and  artive  than  eise  where — anathcmas  imuing 
daily  from  tierce  combatants  at  Tuam  and  at  Achill  *. 

*  "  Tkf  (*hiirrh  Kiluration  8<Kirt>"  it  nf  rmnt  orifin.  It  «rat  rvtabtithe«!  in  1859,  an«!  it  cntirrlj 
vuppnrtrd  br  ^niununr  nMitiihuttnn*.  Itt  IcAitine  ohjcrt  apprar«  to  harr  brcn  tn  rrn-Irr  thc  icrer»)  «liocvtan 
■riiut'U  (wliirti,  a«  vr  havr  rlM-«lirrr  »hown,  liad  Kern  M-andalnutlv  iicf  lertrd,  and  thrtr  fanda  prrTcrtrd) 
rrmJlT  rifr^tivr  for  the  )Mirp<i«r«  for  »hirJi  tlirr  wrrc  nn|iiiallT  dnifocd  ;  and  th*  **  firai  rtport**  alllr«a  that 
*- rvrnr  |hnfr«an  Ani«iation  ptTTioiulr  in  rxifttrnr«  had  qnitrd  il*elf  vith  tbe  Anr:rt«.**     It«  pnifTraa  haa 
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The  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are,  of 
course,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  Clbrgymbn  of  thb  Established 
Church  ;  yet,  this  fact  operates  by  no  means  to  their  prejudice ;  for  these 
clergymcn,  gcncrally,  have  the  confidence,  and,  very  oftcn,  the  affections  of 
the  people.     Tliey  are,  with  few  exceptions,  gencrous,  considerate,  conciliat- 

been  vcry  rapid.  In  1840,  tho  nunibcr  of  schoolB  in  connexion  witli  the  Society  wu  about  720 ;  tbe  numbcr 
of  pupÜB  about  42,000  ;  in  1R41,  ilic  numbcrs  were,  of  ichools  1015,  of  icbolan  A9,067;  in  1841,  tbc 
numbcn  wero  of  schools  1189,  of  scholare  68,214.  In  1840,  the  numbcr  of  Romin  Catholict  attendiB| 
the  seveml  schools  was  11,048  ;  in  1841,  it  had  increaacd  to  21,430 ;  and  in  1842,  that  oambcr  ttem»  to 
have  rather  diuiinishcd  than  increased. 

Tbc  Icading  principle  upon  which  tlic  Society  is  conducted  is  best  conveyed  by  a  rrtolution  adopted  at  iti 
third  annual  mceting  on  the  7tli  of  April,  1842. — ^*  Tbatthis  Society  feels  bound  to  reeord  ito  firm  eoDTictian, 
that  any  System  of  education  which  does  not  recognizc  the  Scriptural  Instruction  of  evcry  pupil  u  cMentia]  to 
a  sound  Chris>tian  education,  is  dcfcctiTü  in  priuciple,  unsuited  to  the  real  wanta  <^  IreUud,  and  injnrioos  to 
her  best  intercsts." 

However  much  people  may  differ  upon  this  suhjcct,  there  can  be  no  secood  opinioB  as  to  liie  «iadon, 
policy,  and  justice  of  the  resolution  then  next  moved  :— .<*  That  the  imporUnce  of  the  objecta  for  wbkb  tbe 
Church  Education  Society  was  formed,  and  the  soundncsa  of  the  principlea  on  wbkh  it  ia  conititnicd, 
concur  in  laying  the  membcrs  uf  the  Church  under  the  strengest  obligations  to  aupport  it,  b/  tli«r  penoaal 
iDÜuence  and  pecuuiary  contiibutions." 

The  Society  labours  to  carry  out  thcse   importaat  ends, — first,  by  the  formation  of  model  icboola  in  caD- 
nexiun  with  the  scveral    Diocesan  Societics  of  Ireland  ;  and  next  by  improTing  th«  qaaliScmtioDa  of  tcaebm» 
by  a  suitable  training.     With  this  view  a  model  and  training  scbool  haa  been  catabliahed  in   DaUiB ;  ütr- 
fivo  mostei-s  have  been  alrcady  aduiitted  and   received  instruction  in  the  InatitntioB.      We  cxtnct  tw» 
possages  from  the  **  Statements"  circulated  during  the  present  year : — 

*'  The  foundation  of  the   System  of  the  Society  is,  instruction  in  the  Uoly  Scriptaica,  wbidi  it  pfOfidcaa 
shall  be  taught  daily  to  all  childrcn  capable  of  reading  them  ;  and,  to  inaure  that  this  inatnictioB  aball  W 
faithfully  imparted,  it  requires  that  no  Version  shall  be  used  but  the  authoriied  Tersioa ;  no  tcoehcra  aball  b« 
appointed  but  membcrs  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  no  interferenee  allowed  with  tbe  directioa  aod 
control  of  the  Parochial  Clcrgvman.      To  him  is  also  left  the  arrangemeut  of  tbe  time  and  maaatt  im 
which  particular  instruction  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  shall  be  given«     It  waa  thoogbt  tbat  nofcacnf 
rule  could  be  madc  in  this  matter  that  would  suit  all  caaea,  and  that  it  waa  tberefon  prefetaUe  to  leatt 
the  details  to  the  local  supcrintendant. 

"  While  the  most  completc  System  of  education  is  thus  established,  with  eapedal  refcrmiee  to  tbe  «ntttf 
the  children  of  the  Church,  the  Society  is  desirous  of  extending  ita  benefita  to  the  chfldien  of  olbcr  JMiei 
nations.  The  primary  object  bcing  to  secure  suitable  Instruction  for  the  former,  no  modificalioB  eia  b 
allowed  that  would  interfcre  with  having  it  fully  prorided  for  them.  But,  this  being  attained,  tbe  Sadrtrii 
onxious  that  the  latter  should  share,  os  rauch  aa  poisible,  in  the  same  adrantaget.  It  tberafen  iatitn  iD 
childrcn  to  its  schools  ;  and  iniposes  no  other  conditioo,  as  to  their  religioua  education,  npon  tbe  cfaiMica  rf 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbytcrian,  and  other  dis»enting  parenta,  than  reqniring  them  to  learn  tbe  ScriptaM  ■ 
the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  that  have  been  mentioned,  without  tbe  catccbitm  or  tbe  foniolariii'' 
the  Ciiurch." 

That  this  Society  may  be  made  a  mighty  instniment  for  the  good  of  lieland  is  certain  :  it  ta  pieotfiK 
quictly,  judiciouftly,  and  generously  to  its  work  ;  and  is  atriving  to  aToid  arouaing  tbe  boadlity  eC  thiw* 
whom  it  may  be  con»idercd  in  a  degree  opposed.  If  proselytism  is  to  ariae,  it  muat  uiN  gn^MQ;*''' 
from  conviction.  Knowledge  has  been  taught  by  expeiicucv  ;  and  tbe  fiienda  of  sociil  etder  bai«  l''*'' 
that  **  couveisicn"  is  not  s)non\mous  with  improvement ;  at  leaat,  thcy  bafe  revcned  tbe  eidv ia *^ 
they  should  be  iuduced,  producing  improvement  first,  and  conversion,  if  it  will  come,  iftcr. 

We  have  ecen  at  Neuport-Mayo  what  can  bo  done  in  the  way  of  induclng  Roawn  Catbolin  to  i«'** 
instruction  ;  and  this  va*t  advanugo  haa  resulted  from  mild  and  modemto  Tieweaercn  witbia  tbe 
juri-dirtion  cf  the  Roman  Cutholic  Prelate  moit  hustile  to  education  under  anj  and  nll 
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ing,  and  charitable — charitable  in  the  widest  and  most  extended  meaning  of  the 
term ;  the  best  landlords,  where  they  hold  land ;  the  most  accomplished  genüe- 
men ;  the  surest  lessons  in  the  benefits  of  good  order  and  adherence  to  social 
duties ;  always  foremost  where  the  temporal  wants  of  their  neighbours  are  to 
be  attended  to  ;  the  zealous  promoters  and  steady  supporters  of  every  instita- 
tion  for  relieving  the  poor  in  sickness  or  poverty ;  and  continually  inculcating 
by  argument  and  example  the  divine  precept  of  their  Master,  "  peace  and  good 
will."  The  Irish  clergy,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  must  have  been 
characterised  in  opposite  terms.  Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  never 
ezisted  a  body  of  men,  in  all  respects,  so  unexceptionable ;  so  distinguished 
for  learning ;  so  remarkable  for  integrity,  in  its  widest  sense  ;  so  conspicuous 
indeed  for  the  daily  exercise  of  all  the  virtues.  Wherever  we  have  been — ^in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  among  its  by-ways,  as  well  as  its  high-ways — ^we  have 
ahnest  invariably  found  the  rector,  or  the  ctirate,  a  model  for  the  higher,  and 
an  example  for  the  humbler,  classes. 

From  Newport-Mayo  we  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Achill,  distant  about 
fourteen  miles.  It  is  the  largest  Island  off  the  Irish  coast,  being  sixteen  miles 
in  length  by  seven  in  breadth,  and  contains  between  5000  and  6000  inhabit- 
ants.  The  scenery  that  leads  to  it  is  remarkably  wild  and  harren ;  on  one  side 
are  the  bleak  and  bare  mountains,  and  on  the  other  is  the  beautiful  bay — Clew 
Bay — ^for  nearly  half  the  distance,  until  the  view  opens  upon  the  broad  Atlantic. 
In  natural  grandeur  and  rüde  magnificence,  the  district  is  certainly  unsur- 
passed — if  indeed  it  be  approached — by  any  other  in  Ireland;  on  no  oecasion 
have  we  so  completely 
feit  our  utter  inability 
to  render  justice  to 
the  wonderful  works 
of  Nature.  Nor  is  the 
neighbourhood  with- 
out  its  interest  arising 
from  associations  with 
the  olden  time;  the 
remains  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Burri- 
shoole  and  the  castle 
of  Carrig-a-Hooly,  one 
of  the  Castles  of  Grace 

O'Malley,  are  among  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  of  the  ruins  of 
Ireland.     Those  of  the  former  stand  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and 
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adjaccnt  to  tlie  lake,  of  Burrishoole ;  both  afford  famous  sport  to  the 
anglcr,  and  unrestrictcd  permission  to  fish  in  citbcr  is,  as  we  have  intiinatcd, 
readily  accordcd  to  tlie  tourist.  Tho  venerable  ruiii  is  highly  picturesque ;  it 
retaiiis  many  tokcns  of  early  splciidour,  and  some  of  the  muUions  and  capitals 
are  ciuious  spocimcns  of  art.  As  usual,  the  rclics  of  mortality  are  scattered 
profusely  withhi  and  around  it;  it  is  litcrally  "  a  place  of  skulls;"  everynook, 
crevicc,  and  cranny  is  '*  cramnied  "  with  tlie  "  dry  bones*."     The  old  Castle 

was  evidently  biiilt  for 
strength ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  extrcmity  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  immedi- 
ately  adjoining  it,  we 
were  informed  there  was 
depth  enough,  at  low 
water,  for  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable  burthen  to  ride 
in  concealment  and  in 
perfect  shelter  from  the 
fiercer  winds.  In  this  vi- 
cinity  too  there  are  some 
Singular  caves»  belieTcd 
to  be  Druidicf. 
The  bcauty   and  magnificencc  of  the  scenery  increase  as  we  procced; 


*   "  lUrOy  tiacHtion  states,  the  skull  of  (irocc  0*MftIley  wnB  fornjerlr  prpwrred,  mnd  Tilued  m  a  prcdt« 
n-lic.     One  iiij^hl,  liowevcv— so  tlie  legend  goes — the  bonos  of  the  famou»  lea-qucen  wert  itolm  fron  tWr 
resting-plare,  :in<l  conveyed,  with  thosc  of  thousniid»  of  her  dcscemlunts,  into  Scollaod,  to  be  gnHni4  »t* 
inaiiim>.     Tlie  thtft  was  of  coursc  peri»ctratcd  in  secivt  and  in  the  night>time ;  if  ihc  crew  hft<l  bern  triiH  kf 
the  iK'asiintry  vrith  thrir  tingular  cargo,  not  a  man  of  them  vould  have  livcd  to  teil  the  ule ;  für  tbe  Iriifc 
regard  wiih  ]>cculiar  horior  aiiy  dc«ecnition  of  the  gruve-yard.     It  is  said,  hovrever,  uid  bellrvcd  by  wa.^ 
that,  by  some  niiruculous  intcqxisition  the  skull  of  the  bniTe  lady  ^ku  couTeyrd  bark  to  iu  BOuk  ie  iW 
Abbcy-wuU.     Tbc  hotiour  of  haviiig  contaiuetl  it  i«  cluiuied  also  by  CItre  Island — «bere  tbc  itoainl  •(  kir 
rastlos  itood,   and  whoro  its  min!«  still  exii>t.     In  noithor  place  is  any  such  rrlir  to  be  now  mel  witk.   it 
Uiirrishoulo,  there  wm  poiiitod  out  to  us  a  roccss,  in  vrhieh  the  onllected  bone«  are  brlicved  to  be  tboic4(ke 
inoiikü.     The  ^kulis  contaiiiod  höre  are  logardcd  with  o»pocial  voneration ;  and,  eren  now,  it  is  by  nonn* 
iincommon  for  the  peauintry  to  borrow  unc  of  thcm»  wben  a  member  of  the  fisniily  it  «ick,  and  lo  boil  wl^ 
in  it  whioh  is  given  to  the  sufTeror,  as  an  iufallible  eure;  the  skull,  when  tbc  object  bat  been  a»«t»^  " 
oarefully  rostoroil  to  tbc  hoap.     We  examined  revtral  that  had  eiternal  mark»  of  fSre ;  tnd  all  onr  ^mMi 
iipitn  tho  siihjoct  noio  romovod,  for  a  wonian  aotnally  camc  while  we  were  speculating  concemiiif  tbe  ■■>*'• 
took  a  fi^giiiont  of  ono  n\^':iy  in  bor  rpron,  and  in  reply  to  our  qnettiont,  did  not  hctitate  to  wmnv  wtd^ 
roiivirtion  thnt  tho  dniught  so  prcpan-d  wonld  eure  *  her  piNir  liabby.'  " 

f  Cairig-a-lloiily,  as  at  piTAont  oxisting,  oon^intH  uf  a  Square  keep  of  solid  nwaonry,  the  suifackif 
M-arcoly  broken  by  a  fow  wiiidows  of  exci'idiiigly  small  and  narrow  dimensiont.  At  one  romrr  tbeniv"* 
projcciing  buibioan  niay  bo  trarod — tho  wholo  rbafacter  of  the  building  bring  that  of  nnge  tin^l**' 
It  Stands  lipon  tho  rmk,  and  ap[»oars  to  have  U'en  protectod  by  a  strong  Mirroundinf  wallp  ■  hhII  änV 
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about  midway  to  Achill  Sound  is  the  small  village  of  Bunown,  where  the 
tourist  will  certainly  give  his  horse  a  rest ;  for  piobably  the  whole  line  of  the 
Irish  coast  does  not  supply  a  view  at  once  so  grand  and  so  inconceivably 
lovely.  Yet  it  is  all  tfiken  in  at  a  glance.  In  the  extreme  distance,  across  the 
bay,  rises  a  line  of  mountains,  of  which  the  venerable  and  legend-haunted 


Croagh  Patrick  is  the  highest — seen  with  its  peaked  top  in  the  clouds.  Midway 
is  the  broad  bay,  dotted  with  islands.     We  stand  above  a  terrific  precipice ; 

tower  adjoining  it  bcing  built  in  the  remain»  of  tliis  wall.  We  were  told  by  the  pea«antry  tbat  the  caitle  it 
lupposcd  to  contain  a  hoard  of  wealth  beneath  its  vaults,  which  is  scrupnlously  guarded  from  sunset  to  «un- 
rise  bj  a  mountcd  horscman,  who  perambulatcs  the  verge  of  the  buildiiigs,  and  eflfcctuallykceps  off  all  intrudon. 
As  will  be  6iip[>o6ed,  the  whole  of  this  wild  coast  was,  for  a  long  timCy  famous  for  smuggling.  One 
peTBon,  acconling  to  our  informant,  reali»ed  about  j^3000  a  ycar  by  the  "trade"  ;  it  was  owing  to  a  fcud 
bctweon  hini  and  a  very  extmordinary  smuggler,  named  Owen  Kelly,  that  the  System  was  in  a  great  degre« 
annihilated  in  this  distrirt.  Kelly  was  the  most  remarkable  uan,  perhaps,  of  his  class  in  Ireland,  and 
perforiucd  tho  most  daiiiig  feats  as  a  smuggler ;  sometimes  cflfecting  a  laiidiiig  in  the  tceth  of  the  coast-guard, 
and  in  broad  day-light,  by  his  supcrior  seamanship.  Once  he  managed  to  bring  a  vcssel,  not  deemcd  seaworthy, 
into  harbour,  from  Flushing  round  by  the  Orkneys.  He  figured  afierwards  in  the  Spanish  Service  ;  in  wbich 
he  was  a  regulär  dare-devil,  pciforming  ftats  of  bravery  and  ferociiy  unrivalled  even  in  that  ejKlraordinary 
brigade,  thu  British  Legion.  Prcviously  to  going  to  Spnin,  he  had  mannged  to  get  rid  of  a  considerjble  sum  of 
rooney  araassed  in  smuggling  ;  had  challenged  a  magistrato  of  the  county ;  been  seizcd  with  a  valuable  cni]go, 
on  the  coaat  of  Galway,  and  led  the  authorities  such  a  life  while  conßned  in  the  gaol  there,  that  the  govemor 
told  US,  nothing  so  much  delighted  him  as  getting  rid  of  Kelly.  It  was  his  quarrel  with  the  person  referred  to 
that  upsct  smuggling  on  the  coast ;  as  if  Kelly  was  even  fortunatc  enough  to  eflfect  a  landing  afterwards,  the 
peaaantry  on  the  Achill  and  Clcw  Bay  line  of  coast  (many  of  them  tenants  of  the  other  man)  would  seize 
the  bales  of  tobacco  and  bcar  them  off  without  ceremony  to  their  own  rcMdences,  or  conceal  them  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 

To  ihis  anecdote  we  may  add  another.  A  Lieutenant  Knox,  stationed  in  Newport,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  was  callfd  on  by  a  ganger  at  midnight  to  procccd  with  a  largo  detachmcnt  in  order  to  capture  the  con- 
tentd  of  u  smuggling  vessel  just  landed,  and  which  the  gaugcr  had  learned  was  then  in  the  act  of  being 
couveycd  inlnnd  on  cars.  The  detachment  proceeded  some  miles  ;  it  was  a  drcary  and  drizzly  moming,  and 
ihe  ofTicer,  a  <lashing  good-natured  fellow,  completcly  hick  of  liis  employmcnt,  spoke  strongly  to  the 
gaugcr,  and  dcclared  he  would  not  harass  his  uien.  While  he  was  talkiug,  the  Bound  of  cars  was  beard 
«iimly  in  the  distance,  and  their  fnrms  could  bc  indistinctly  seen,  when  the  giuiger,  aHcr  much  remonstrance 
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to.  Add  to  thiB,  that  evcry  peasant  thc  artist  will  encoanter,  fumiihet  a 
ttriking  and  picturesque  sketch;  and  as  they  are  usually  met  in  groupt, 
scarcely  one  will  be  without  this  valuablc  acccssary  to  the  landscape  *. 


*  Wc  uuy  here  introduce  a  few  extracU  from  tome  remarks  published  in  "  Thb  Abt-U moK,**  a  moDtklj 
journd  of  Üic  Fioe  Artt ;  thcy  were  writtcD  bj  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  tbe  artist  hy  whom  we  were  accoiDpaiii«d 
•tt  th»  tour,  and  were  printcd  wilh  a  ricw  to  induce  hb  profeasional  brethrcn  to  viait  Irelaiul — thii  wild 
diatrict  morr  caprciallj. 

"  Tbc  RbiDC— that  fruitful  sourcc  to  tb«  painter — bat  bccn  cxbausicd ;  ita  tceociy  haa  brcn  oopied  and 
recK^picd  until  it  bat  becouc  *o  familiaiizcd  at  to  bc  alinott  lookcd  oo  witb  iodiffcrcncc  ;  and  artitta  haTe  beea 
koown  tu  travel  long  and  unplcaaantly,  with  grcat  ritk  of  health,  and  crcn  of  life,  to  break  ncw  giuund  ; 
y«t  a  jreat  and  bcauliful  country — a  pari,  indced,  of  Circat  ßritain — haa  rrmained  a  tfrra  ineognita  until 
latclT,  and  crtn  now  inanv  of  ita  lovcly  gicn»  havc  brcn  untroddcn,  and  ita  gloriuu»  mountaiu»  uulookcd  upon 
Wy  the  cvca  of  Briti»h  artista,  wh  >  havc  roauicd  »o  pcrafveringly  over  aluott  cvcry  otbcr  port  of  thc  globe 

**  The  travcUcr  wisbing  to  viait  Connamara  and  thc  wild  and  grand  coaat-acmcry  of  thi»  part  of  Irtlaod,  ran 
ffide  by  mail  or  by  Hianroni't  cor  from  Dublin  to  Ncwport  or  Wettport,  going  in  a  pretty  dircct  lin«  acroat 
the  itlaiid  ;  or  cl«e,  frt>in  Dublin  proc(*ed  to  the  intcrcttin^  old  towa  of  (ialway.  By  citlier  ruute,  hc  will 
caatly  rearh  the  luouutain»  and  laket, — tho  chief  and  rooat  attractivc  ft-aturct  of  thi«  primitive  |M>rtion  o( 
Irelaod.  Suppo^ing  bim  at  Ncwport — tlie  jouroey  then  to  Clew  llay  and  thc  ikland»  tliat  »lud  itt  «atcrs  b 
•srccdiogly  rotnantic  and  piriuresqnc  ;  the  ruined  abbcy  of  Ilurnihoole,  and,  itill  furthcr,  Carrig-a-ilitoly 
CMtJe,  tbc  reaidcnce  of  thc  fauiouf  piratc  chiefUincas  of  thc  »ixternlh  Century,  (irana  l'aile,  or  Grarc 
O'Malley,  a/Tord  pirturrtque  *bit»*  on  the  jouniey,  to  »ay  nothing  of  the  rudc  and  antiquc  fonn»  of  the 
coCtafT«  that  oeeationally  (leep  upon  tbe  road,  cach  wortby  of  the  pcnril,  and  their  cqually  picturraquv 
faakabitanta  ;  thc  girlt  in  their  dccp  reil  pctticoats  and  jacketn,  witb  thcir  heolthy  check»  and  ricbly-clufttcrHi 
Imut,  that  mariy  a  lady  higher  bom  might  envy  ;  confincd  bciieath  thc  auiplc  hcuHl  or  capacious  mantle,  ita 
W— d  bold  foldt,  aa  it  hangt  roajestically  fn>ni  tho  hcad,  upon  which  a  load  ii  freqoeotly  poited,  adding  an 
*  aattqoe  gracc'and  dignity  to  figurea  that  »ecin  to  realitc  ilomerif  time«.  At  leaat,  they  may  bo  Mtid  to 
W  tikc  *  fioett  pcaaantry  in  thc  world  '  /or  the  painier  ;  a  morc  fortunate  adoiixturc  of  bhght  colour»  \% 
•tkUMD  to  be  nict  witb  than  they  ditplay  upon  tbeutelTCt.  A  red  petticoat,  witb  a  deep  bluc  body  and  >el)ow 
kaadkcrchicf.  aidt  the  more  »ober  tcenery  of  tbe  country  not  a  Uttle,  and  it  of  oiueb  ralue  in  laodicapct  «here 
t  tnd  grey  altemately  abound. 


^  Clcw  Iky  it  perhapt  at  beautiful  a  thing  of  itt 
kiod  aaranbe  teen ;  wben  vicwed  from  thc  mountain« 
ÜMt  turround  it,  it  it  magnificent.  [The  appcnded 
Cttt  will  eonvey  tome  idca  of  the  llay  witb  itt 
iMMit  of  iflandt.  It  it  copied  from  the  map  of  tbc 
Railway  Committionert.]  The  varied  thapet  of  the 
r^teky  thore,  tbe  tnwcniig  tummitt  of  Cruagh 
I^itnck,  and  the  numcrout  and  varied  itlandt  that 
UtcrmJIy  crowd  thit  part  of  the  coatt,  pretent  a 
prture  »orthy  any  artitt't  pencil.  The  lofly  rockt 
•Ad  the  tolcmn  mountain  patte«  that  lead  towardt 
Arbill  are  alto  delightful  plaeet  for  the  botaiiitt 
I«  runble ;  '  witb  gaudy  fluwcrt  the  clifTt  are 
fay/  ai»d  among  tbe  many  beautiful  planta,  the 
kcmlb  only  to  be  met  witb  here  and  on  tbe  tborrs 
mt  tbe  Metliterranean,  it  deaerring  of  eapecial 
••ticr.  Tlie  tilvery  bunchea  of  tbe  bog-flax, 
wsriof  laxuhantly  over  the  flata,  and  agreeably 
4«CUn^  their  turfaret  witb  itt  brilliant  whiteoeaa, 
la  alao  peculiarly  grateful  to  tbe  eye.  Dut  wby  ttaj 
%m  mumeraLe  wbere  all  u  beautiful?     The  mad  from  Clew  Bay  to  tbe   laUod  of  Acbtll 
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At  length,  by  an  easy  descent,  we  approach  tlie  coast,  of  which,  for 
somc  miles,  we  liavc  had  but  occasional  glances ;  and  thc  Island  of  Achill, 
appcaring  as  pari  of  thc  main  land,  rises  to  sight, — thc  tops  of  its  two 
high  mountains,  Croghan  and  Slievemore,  having  been  for  a  long  time 
visiblc.  At  Achill  Sound  there  is  a  ferry-boat  to  thc  Island;  the  passagc 
across  bcing  about  a  quartcr  of  a  mile^  at  low  water.  Thc  boat,  of  course, 
conveys  the  car  with  the  passengers  *.  At  "  thc  Sound,"  there  is  a  piain 
but  very  comfortable  inn,  at  which  thc  traveller  will  do  well  to  rest.  It 
is  kept  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  who  was  for  scveral  years  a  sub-officer  of  the 
coast  guard.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  guide,  also,  to  the  objects  of  intcrcsl 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  a  "  famous"  counsellor  to  the  sportsman,  whether 
of  thc  rod  or  the  gun.  Thc  island  and  the  mainland  are  both  füll  of 
lakes  that  abound  with  trout ;  and  thc  grouse  are  as  plcntifal  on  the  moun- 
tains as  sparrows  round  a  barn-door.  The  driver  of  thc  car  to  be  obtained 
here  is  also  one  of  the  few  examples  Icft  of  the  "  cbaracters "  of  former 
times ;  a  pleasant,  good-humoured  fellow,  with  a  budgct  of  legends  and  a 
few  jokcs. 

Our  principal  objcct  in  visiting  Achill  was  to  cxamine  the  "  Protbstast 
CoLOXY,"  conccrning  which  we  had  heard  very  opposite  accounts.  By  one 
party  it  has  becn  "  cried  down  "  as  a  bündle  of  fire-brands ;  and  by  another 
it  has  been  "  cried  up  "  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed — the  germ  of  a  great 
tree  that  was  destincd  to  overshadow  Ireland  with  its  protecting  branchec. 
In   fact,  very  contradictory  Statements  of  its  advantages,  or  its  mischieft, 

tain«,  &nd  givcs  as  a  vicw  of  a  tmallor  baj  '  Black  Sod  Harbonr/  the  point  of  Und  ttyled  *  tlie  Molkt,' 
and  thc  islaiid«  of  Innisboffin  and  Innisturc.  The  savnge  grandcur  of  thow  londy  hilU,  OTer  wUcfa  Ik 
wild  juniper  and  purple  hcath  sprcad  so  luxnriantly,  and  down  whow  tidctfall  the  monntdn  lotveati  likc  p 
many  lilver  thrcads — thc  niagnificcnt  cloiids  that  cncircle  their  hcada,  and  which  dum  for  Irdaikl  the  fl^ 
emincncc  in  rloud  sccncry — tlie  sca  studdcd  with  islaods,  and  ttrctching  forth  towutb  Americ»  whcn  et»* 
bined  as  we  law  tliem  with  the  glorious  arch  of  the  nünbow,  to  ho  traccd  by  the  eye  fram  one  point  ef  W 
to  the  othcr,  and  typiad  of  thcovcnuHng  power  of  its  Maker  spanning  theee  eoonnont  hilb,  ga?«  a  Hhliai? 
to  the  sccne  that  words  altogetherfail  in  convcying." 

*  Among  tho  monntains  that  look  down  lipon  Achill,  oTcr  xnany  of  which  peite|w  human  fbot  hai  arfcr 
troddcn,  the  red  dcer  still  kccps  bis  haunts;  occasionally  they  are  encountered  in  tho  Talleya;  and  mommi 
thcn,  one  of  them  bccomes  tliv  prey  of  a  hangry  pcasant.  A  hugc  bock  had  hoen  ahot  a  few  wccki  pin* 
to  our  Visit ;  and  we  havc  bccn  promiscd  a  gifl  of  bis  horns — thc  crown  of  one  of  tho  lait  monaichi  of  aiM** 
Ircland.  We  were  told  a  striking  story  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  a  lonely  lako  hidden  aoMOf  the  tfi, 
thvrc  is  a  small  island;  a  few  cabins  skirt  its  sides  :  late  one  sammer  evening  the  dwellen  mw  a MI ^^ 
pro<ligious  size  swimming  across  to  this  island  ;  they  watched  all  night  roand  th«  banka»  and  by  diyli*^ 
having  procurcd  a  boat  and  iirc-arnis,  made  arrangcmcnts  for  aecnring  the  stranger.  Thoy  noand  thc  hhi' 
skilfiilly  and  cautiously  ;  all  were  rcady  ;  but  the  recds  upon  the  land  remainad  nnahaken^  the  fmtwi^ 
hcathcr  secinod  conipletcly  undistnrl>cd.  A  man  bolder  than  hia  fellowi  at  length  landed,  and  feai'  ^ 
agcd  stag  dcad  ;  hr  had  gone  to  die  in  bis  old  )air.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  O'Dond  feaflj  ■•«■? 
proiid  of  theso  ancicnt  dcnizrnsof  their  mountains  and  ^foresla/'  and  wonid  viiit  with  a  hcavy  pm^V 
peaaant  who  darcd  to  destroy  one  of  them. 
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bavc  bcen  for  a  long  üme  in  circulation,  and  it  has^  consequently,  attracted 
no  small  degrce  of  public  attention. 

The  Colon y  is  situated  on  thc  northem  pari  of  the  island^  near  the  village 
of  Dugorth,  at  thc  foot  of  Siievemore^  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay.  It 
cousists  of  a  terrace,  at  one  extrcmity  of  which  is  the  school^  with  the  offices 
connected  with  it ;  at  the  other  are  the  infirmary,  the  mill,  and  the  dispen- 
Mry  ;  and  in  the  centre  are  a  small  hotel,  the  printing-office  *,  and  the  residence 
of  the  missionary-in-chief,  the  Kev.  Edward  Nangle. 

ITie  dwellings  of  thc  labourers  are  built  up  the  hill  at  the  back  of  thin 
tcrrace,  which  secms  to  be  occupicd  cxclusively  by  the  official  personages  of 
the  mission ;  some  of  the  workmen  have  also  residences  at  Dugorth.  The 
period  of  our  vi&it  to  the  colony  was  an  uufortunate  one ;  a  contagious  disease 
had  becn  raging  there  f,  the  school  was,  for  a  time,  dcserted  in  conscquence, 

*  I'ATt  uf  Üic  projcct  coQ»itU  iu  thc  publicmituu  of  a  uiuothly  new«pa(icr,  cuuUining  twclro  y»gct  of  tblrty* 
■UE  coluoiDt,  with  «  fcw  aüvvrtiscmrnU.  It  ii  pritilcd  at  thi»  priuling-officc  of  tho  coloiir.  It  it  »taioprd, 
frice  bti.,  and  U  tnnftoiittcd  to  the  frieoüi  uf  '*  thc  Missiou/'  in  Taiiuus  [urt«  of  thc  kingdotn.  It  ha»  bcen  in 
«ziatcaoe  tooiewbat  above  »ix  yeart.  It  it  icarccly  necct»ary  to  olttcrYo  that  tuch  •  publication  it  read  oolj 
hj  thoae  who  du  not  rcquire  to  havc  thcir  zcal  ttiuiuUtcd  ;  an<l  thar,  a%  {uvio^  the  way  to  **  cuuvcttion,"  it  it 
totally  utclca»,  inatiuuch  a»  oo  Koiuau  C4tholic  i»  liWvly  to  takc  ctrn  a  |>crp  ioto  itt  culuaint.  The  work 
b  intolerant,  and  not  unfrtqucntl)-  |tcnoual  ;  it  i»  conipicuout  for  a  toul  abacuce  of  k'cncrotitj,  and  un- 
4oabiedl]r  inflictt  injury  upou  the  cautc  it  prufcttr«  to  »«.rrc.  **  Thc  main  objcct  of  thit  Fixier  **— we  qnot« 
fnmi  the  ttatcmcnt  of  thc  ori^pu  and  pri>gn-»t  of  thc  Mi««ion — "  is  tu  cxpoxr  thc  doctrinal  and  pcactical  abunai- 
■aliont  of  ruiicr)."  Suiuc  idca  uf  thc  impolicy  of  aMociaiing  thc  puhliraiion  wiih  thc  plan  of  thc  Colony 
■My  be  gathcicd  from  the  followiiig  corn»{>oDdcncc,  (in  March  1842.)  which  Mr.  Nautflc  luu  rery  unwitaly 
prtntcd  in  hu  Paper — at  if  to  coutratt  a  I'rulcttAUt  {ndctuic  with  a  Koman  Catholic  Chnttian. 

**  SiA, — I  bare  jutt  becn  infunucd  that  iu  a  ditcuurtc  latcly  dclirrrrd  by  >ou  in  ti»c  Kooian  Catbulic  cha{H. I 
in  Wctlpori,  you  publicly  challeugcd  any  Protcttant  clcr);}niau  to  mect  you  in  c<»ntrovvr%j.  1  heg  Icarc  to 
tmSom  you  that  I  acccpc  your  challcngc,  and  rcfcr  you  tu  niy  fiicnd  the  Kcv.  Mr.  IVundeu  to  fix  tbo 
osoditiont  of  the  ditcutaion.  ^I  remain,  Str,  your  Caithful  tcrraot,  Kowaad  Na»«l«. 

"  The  ReT.  Mr.  Ilardiman,  Wettporl.'* 

**  RcY.  Sin, — In  roply  to  your  notc  jutt  coiuc  toliaud,  I  beg  to  infonu  you  that  I  ncrcr  did  ch^Ung€  any 
n*nn,  or  body  uf  tuen,  to  mect  nie  iu  cuntroTcny.  Für  I  am  one  of  thoac  who  coutider  Reliyion  tuo  mcrrd 
•ad  renrrabl«  to  bc  tubjccted  to  the  grotetquc  autic«  that  are  gtncrally  playcd  off  at  tuch  meetinga. 

**  Retpcctfully  yourt,  F.  Uanmiuii.** 

Tbe  ^  lof^  antwer,"  bowcTcr«  did  not  **  turu  away  wrath/*  for  thit  it  Mr.  Nangle*t  unfair  and  UDcba* 
riublc  comncnt  upon  tbe  rrpty  he  rcccivcd  from  thc  Roman  (.'athoiic  prictt : — 

**  Suppoatnf  tbe  prieat't  itatemcnt  to  bo  true,  the  pcople  wbo  heard  him,  and  who  publnhed  the  rrport  ef 
tW  ehallengc,  mutt  have  greatly  mitundentood  bim,  from  %ehenct  ii  is  manifest  that  a  leromg  mummm^ 
sny  he  tnken  out  of  the  uttcrancea  of  a  pricat,  but  will  thcy  thcrrforc  b«  ditauaded  from  heahng  thrm,  kat 
ümr  aalTalion  be  endang^vd  ?  \Ve  Icare  the  priett  to  antwtr  tbit  qucation,  and  we  Icare  th«  thinking 
^•rtioo  of  the  people  frcqucnting  thc  cha|iel  of  Weatport  to  fix  thc  Uuc  value  of  the  rapouringa  of  toch  ^msk* 
ßßkHmg  Theologiant  a»  Mr.  Hardiman." 

f  ^  With  1841  tcarlatina  ditappcaicd  Icaring  tcvcral  ratet  of  dropty,  by  which  2  chtidrtn  di«d  ;  apwuUa 
si  70  adnlu  afid  children  bare  had  mcaali«, — (oUowcd  iu  many  erntet  by  dytcutcry,  by  which  one  man  of  6U 
•ad  3  childrcn  have  bcen  camcd  utf.  FcTcr  running  a  courte  of  from  19  to  25  dayt  «aa  aJao  prerakftt,  aa4 
haa  now  tuececdcd  thcae  ditcatct ;  thit  day,  15  are  in  our  littk  hutpital,  aud  12  in  thc  Colon/  huiaw  and 
eact^C«^  At  the  Diiptntary  tinc«  I  January  326^  teiYioet  of  modiöttc.**  (AddfHi  U  tht  Kkicada  «f  th« 
Mjaaion,  daied  June  Itt,  1842  ;  ■  thort  üme  |ireTioua  to  our  ritit.) 
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and  we  may^no  doubt^  thus  account  for  an  absence  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
upon  which  wc  had  calculated^  as  marking  the  distinction  betwecn  the 
colonists  and  their  less  favoured  neighbours  *. 

The  cstablishment  of  the  Colony  was  commeneed  in  the  year  18S3,  for  the 
avowcd  purpose  of  "  Converting  Komanists ;"  a  traet  of  reclaimable  land  (bemg 
howcver,  nearly  the  worst  upon  the  Island^  and  most  inauspiciously  selected) 
was  obtaincd,  and  the  Minister  "  cntcred  upon  his  work  '*  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1834.  The  colony  was  to  be  supported,  and  is  supported,  by  dona- 
tions  and  subscriptions  raised  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  documenlB  atoor 
command,  relative  to  the  settlement,  are  but  few ;  we  are  not  therefore  enabled 
accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  colony  fromits  formation  to  the  prcsent 
year  ;  what  advances  it  has  made  in  its  receipts  ;  or  what  increase  there  has 
bccn  in  the  number  by  whom  its  protection  has  been  sought.  The  seventh 
rcport,  and  the  eighth — the  last,  for  the  year  1841 — are  however  before  us; 
and  from  thesc  we  receive  very  little  encouragement  to  believe  that,  even 
if  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  Mission  were  wise,  humane,  charitable»  and»  in 
aword,  ^^  Christian/'  its  purpose  has  been  worked  out  in  a  manner  at  all 
commcnsurate  with  the  large  amount  of  moneys  expended  in  its  formation  and 
sustainment. 

The  colony  is,  it  appcars,  composed  of  fifty-six  families,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  individuals:  of  these  fifty-six,  eleven  were  "  originally 
Protestant,"  and  forty-five  "  originally  Papist ;"  but  of  these  forty-five,  nine- 
tcen  only  are  "  natives  of  Achill  mid  the  surrounding  disiricts**  the  remainder 
of  the  forty-five  bcing  ''  Romish  families  brought  over  by  the  inunediate 
instrumentality  of  the  Mission,"  and  who  are,  of  course,  sent  to  the  Colony  firom 
distant  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  instances,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  firom 
England.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  project  goes  for  protestantising  the  ialand  of 
Achill,  out  of  its  population  of  six  thousand,  only  ninety-two  individuals  havc 
been  modc  convcrts  in  ninc  years ;  while  in  all  Ireland  besides,  no  more  than 
one  liundrcd  and  thirteen  have  been  induced  to  quit  the  Roman  Catholicchurch 
'*  l)y  the  immcdiatc  instrumentality  of  the  Mission  "  during  the  same  periodf. 
Lct  US  takc  for  grantcd  that  these  two  hundred  and  five  have  reformed  tom 

*  Eveiy  tniYdlcr  in  Iieland  ii  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  «  grMter  attention  to  appennacH^  aad  iMVi 
dciuicr,  and  more  ordcrlv  habits,  di8tingui»h  the  ProtctUnt  from  tbe  Calholic  of  crerj  gradr,  below  iW  «•? 
Iiighett.  Vpon  entering  a  provincial  town,  whero  thcre  it  usoallj  ono  inn  kopt  hy  a  BniiP  Oukofic,*' 
anotlicr  bv  a  Protestant,  it  is  casy  to  dctermine  **  whicb  ii  which  '*  «Ten  b^  ezteniali^  bnt  mnck  mtn  mtf  ^ 
the  arrangcmcnt  of  the  manage, 

t  A  Dote  to  the  Report  statei,  indecd,  that  **teyeral  familiet  and  indifMnala  who  «eva  ha^iht  m^^ 
Popery  by  mean«  of  the  Mitüon,  and  are  now  lifing  in  difierent  parta  of  England,  Iielaad»  nai  ftwiritii"" 
not  included  in  thia  euumeration.''  Their  number  muat  bo  Tery  few.  Tbora  ia  ao  oMoua  n  amWif  la*^ 
th«  best  of  a  bad  caae,  that  auuredly  more  diatinct  cxplaoations  cooeanünf  thia  Battcr  «aoM  ha  gh«  if  Atf* 
had  bcon  any  to  giTO. 
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conviction ;  that  the  temptation  to  exchange  misery  and  poverty,  for  comforts 
and  easy  labour,  has  had  no  weight  with  any  of  them ;  that  they  have^  in 
consequence  of  this  change^  become  more  upright  members  of  society  and 
more  xiseful  to  the  State*;  and  that  such  improyement  in  their  moral  and 
social  condition  would  not  have  been  effected  but  for  the  ^^  instrumentality  of 
the  Mission"— and  let  us  see  what  the  reformation  of  these  two  hundred  and 
five  "original  papists"  has  cost. 

There  are — if  we  rightly  understand  the  Report,  which  is  a  very  confused 
document — ^four  or  five  distinct  and  separate  modes  of  collecting  money.  The 
first,  is  for  the  Mission ;  the  second,  is  for  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  the  third,  is 
for  the  Dispensary ;  the  fourth,  is  for  the  Achill  Bible  and  Church  Missionary 
Society;  and  a  fifth,  is  " donations  of  clothing ;"  a  sixth,  may  be  occasional — 
"  for  relief  of  distress  in  Achill,"  and  a  seventh,  may  be  "  for  the  Infant 
school."  From  all  these  sources  a  large  sum  is  collected,  ayeraging  certainly 
not  less  than  £3000  per  annum,  (in  1840,  it  was  considerably  more),  and 
this  sum  seems  to  be  expended  in  salaries  to  missionaries,  school-masters, 
and  school-mistresses,  workmen's  wages,  repairs,  buildings,  expenses  of  print- 
ing-office,  dispensary,  Rev.  E.  Nangle's  travelling  expenses,  purchase  of  cows, 
&c.  &c.,  the  affairs  of  the  Mission  being  managed  by  the  missionaries,  and  Dr. 
Adams  (a  most  excellcnt  and  estimable  physician,  whose  motive  at  least  in 
thus  exchanging  independence  and  a  high  position  for  a  settlement  in  this 
colony  cannot  be  mistaken)  and  Captain  Dyer ;  and  there  is  a  board  of 
guardians,  of  gentlemen  of  irreproachable  character,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  probably  have  never  visited  the  settlement,  but  who  are  induced  to 
believe  that  it  is  really  conferring  practical  benefit  upon  the  Community. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  colony,  however,  is  the  orphan  school ;  the 
mere  gathering  together  a  few  labourers  who  have  been  catholic,  and  now  are 
Protestant,  is  a  matter  of  very  trifling  national  importance.  But  the  education 
of  even  a  small  part  of  the  rising  genefation  in  good  habits  and  right  princi- 
ples,  is  a  work  upon  which  the  moneys  of  the  wealthy  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously  expended.  Whether  this  object  has  been  to  any  extent  attained,  or 
is  in  course  of  attainment,  we  cannot,  with  certainty,  say ;  but  the  impression  left 
upon  our  minds  regarding  it,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  We  imagine  that  the 
resultsmust  be  unimportant,  for  by  the  eighth  Report,  (1841)  we  leamno  more 
than  that  "  three  of  the  female  orphan  children  educated  in  this  settlement  are 

*  Tbis  is,  however,  admitting  more  than  the  Miuion  would  require ;  for  it  it  impofluble  to  gnard  againat 
impoation.  Tho  Report  for  the  year  1841  records  ''the  awful  fall  of  one  of  our  ichoolmatterB/' — "a 
wretched  man  who  was  living  in  habits  of  licentiousness  while  be  cloakod  bis  iniquity  from  us  under  a  speeiouM 
proftiHon  of  reliffion.**  It  is  also  stated  that  "  duriog  the  past  year,  two  men  who  made  a  profuHon  qf 
Ckrigtianiiy  retunied  to  Popery." 
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now  carning  their  bread  as  servants^  eight  of  the  boys  are  leaming  trades  in  the 
Settlements  and  of  thcse,  two  are  sufficiently  advanccd  to  support  themselves;^ 
while  the  Report,  (1840,)  states,  that  three  orphans  had  been  apprenticcd  to 
trades,  one  of  whom  we  are  told^  in  the  Report^  1841,  was  placed  on  board  a 
ship  of  wvLTyß'om  which  he  deserted,  The  Report  of  1840  giyes  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  all  the  schools  superintended  by  the  Mission  as  two 
hundred  and  forty-two,  *^  being  an  increase  of  two  in  the  number  reported 
as  in  attendance  last  year."  Of  these  there  were^  in  1840^  **  in  cur  Institution" 
one  hundred,  and  in  1841  exactly  the  same  number,  one  hundred;  so  that  in 
that  year  there  had  been  no  increase.  The  greater  number  of  these  orphans 
are  sent  to  the  colony  from  distant  parts;  children  whose  parents, '' one  or 
both,"  had  been  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  left  destitute,  and  for  whom  some 
benevolent  individuals  undertook  to  provide,  by  sending  them  to  receive  board 
and  education  at  the  settlement  *• 

Our  suspicions  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  orphan  asylum, — the 
only  portion  of  the  plan  out  of  which  extensive  good  to  the  Community 
could  arise — arefounded,however,upon  something  like  substantial  grounds : — it 
is  our  duty  to  describe  them.  On  our  way  to  the  colony,  from  which  we  were 
five  or  six  milcs  distant,  on  the  mainland,  we  met  a  poor  wretched-looking 
boy  about  thirtecn  years  of  age,  clothed  in  rags.  Upon  questioning  him 
we  found  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  school,  that  Mr.  Nangle  hsd 
taken  away  his  decent  clothes  and  given  him  three  Shillings,  (this  we  after- 
wards  learned  from  Mr.  Nangle  himself  was  perfectly  correct,)  to  convey  him 
a  distance  of  ahoid  sixty  miles  into  the  county  of  Sligo,  where  his  gnnd- 
father  lived,  his  parents  being  both  dead.  We  reasoned  with  the  boy  ai 
to  the  sad  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  his  misconduct, 
contrasted  his  future  prospects  with  his  past  condition ;  and  he  readily»  and 
indeed  eagerly,  listened  to  our  advice  that  he  should  retum  as  a  repenUat 
prodigal,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the  minister  of  Ohrist,  and  be  once  more 
received  into  the  fold,  where  there  would  have  been — as  we  expecled^joy 
over  the  sheep  that  had  been  lost  and  was  found.  We  were  mistaken.  On 
presenting  the  penitent  to  Mr.  Nangle,  and  interceding  for  him,  that  deiigy- 
man  declincd  to  take  him  back ;  assigning  no  cause  for  his  refusal ;  merelT 
saying  ^^he  was  a  bad  boy  and  he  woiüd  not  receive  him;"  giving  no 
account  whatever  of  misconduct  that  shut  him  out  from  mercy.     We  theie- 


*  Tho  circumstancct  undcr  which  ihetc  ncoph^tet  are  prMuraA  wkj  be  bcit  miid««lo«d  hf  ■■  otfend 
fii»iu  the  Kci»ort,  1840  :— ^<  E.  C.  Her  parcnU  were  both  Roman  Catholici,  uid  bor  nadicr  h«  bm  ^ 
about  u  year  ;  siiice  which  titiie  Iter  £ithcr,  wlio  i«  a  man  of  vcry  bad  chanetor,  bu  cMt  \im  «fl^  mak  wmk  hi 
diK>t  not  ciirv  how  she  is  broii^hi  up,  or  in  what  religioii ;  and  the  bas  beca  for  aooBc  Üb«  wWk  vi  awl»  «bi 
h:l^  <kclare<l  »hc  cauuot  kevp  her  any  louger." 
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fore  took  the  lad  upon  our  car  out  of  the  island^  and,  adding  a  few  shiUings 
to  hia  scanty  store^  sent  him  to  beg  bis  way  to  Sligo.  The  boj's  name  waa 
Hart,  and  if  he  had  so  displeased  hia  master  as  to  haye  been  jttstly  an  outeaat» 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  lost  the  favour  of  bis  schoohnatet,  for 
seyeral  of  them  gathered  round  our  car  as  we  were  driving  off,  bidding  him 
good  hje,  and  begging  God  to  bless  him !  We  should,  perbaps,  haye  taken 
no  notice  of  this  fact, — ^for  we  might  haye  argued  ourselyes  into  a  belief 
that  the  boy  had  merited  bis  unhappy  fate  by  conduct  more  than  commonly 
atrocious,  which  Mr.  Nangle  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  ezplain — ^but  that 
another  circumstance  occurred  the  next  day,  which  compelled  us  to  the 
condusion  that  the  diyine  precept  which  teaches  forgiyeness  to  a  repentant 
sinner  who  had  offended,  not  seyen  times  but  seyenty  times  seyen,  had  not 
been  leamed,  if  it  was  taught,  at  the  Colony.  Retuming  through  Newport, 
the  dergyman  of  that  town  brought  to  our  inn-door  five  other  boys  who  had 
been  also  dismissed  £rom  the  orphan-school  of  the  settlement ;  he  brought  them 
to  US  in  Order  that  we  might  explain  to  them  the  inutility  of  their  desire  to  go 
back  to  its  shelter^  by  stating  to  them  the  results  of  our  ezperience  as  regarded 
the  boy  Hart.  And  we  did  inform  them  that,  judging  from  our  experiment  in 
bis  fieiyour,  there  would  be  no  use  in  their  making  the  attempt,  for  that  Mr. 
Nangle  would  not  receive  them.  Thus  six  poor  little  helpless  and  deserted 
children  were  cast  upon  the  world,  nearly  naked  and  penniless;  without 
parents,  without  homes,  and  without  friends ;  for  the  few  friends  of  their  infancy 
would  haye  either  forgotten  them^  or  haye  been  exasperated  into  a  hatred  of 
them  by  their  yirtual  apostacy  from  their  religion. 

Upon  these  facts  we  haye  no  desire  to  comment. 

We  do  not  apologize  for  the  space  we  haye  occupied  in  considering  this 
matter,  because  it  is  annually  made  the  topic  of  a  public  meeting  in  London 
(to  obtain  subscriptions) ;  because  a  yery  large  proportion  of  those  who  sustain 
the  settlement,  know  nothing  about  it  except  its  name ;  and  because,  in  Ireland, 
it  is  a  fruitfiil  source  of  much  discreditable  and  uncharltable  discussion,  and 
strengthens  that  bitterness  of  spirit  which  forms  the  grand  barrier  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  country.  Moreoyer,  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  all  accounts  of 
this  colony  have  been  deriyed  from  prejudiced  sources,  for  or  against :  at  least  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  inspected  by  any  tourist  uninfluenced  by  party 
views, — excepting  the  one  whose  opinion  we  shall  quote. 

We  consider  every  conscientious  accession  to  the  Protestant  fidth  as  a  con- 
tribution  in  aid  of  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
more  especially ;  but  such  experiments  as  that  at  Achill,  will  be  made  in  yain  ; 
we  have  shown  that  here  it  has  been  a  complete  failure ;  the  principles  upon 
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which  it  has  been  conducted  have  not  been  in  acoordance  with  the  diTine  precept 
of  *'  charity/'  nor  has  the  clergyman  under whose  control  the  settlement is  phured 
been  an  example  ofthat  eentle,  peace-loving,  and  persuasiüe  zevl^  that  "meek 
and  unafFr-cted  graco/'  which  should  distingoish  a  humble  follower  of  "the 
LöRr>  AND  Master." 

One  nord  moro,  and  wc  dismiss  this  subject:  it  was  impossible  not  to 
appreciate  the  maznanimity  of  the  poor,  miserable,  utterly  destitute,  and 
absolutcly  starvin?,  inhabitants  of  Achill,  who  were  at  the  time  of  our  viril 
endurinq:  privations  at  which  hiimanityshudders, — and  to  know  thatbv  waHdng 
a  coupl'j  of  miles  and  profcssiuff  to  changc  their  religion  they  would  have 
been  instantly  supplied  with  food^  clothes,  and  lodging.  Yet  these  hungry 
thousands — for  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  Population  of  this  island  were,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  entirely 
without  food — preferred  patiently  to  endure  their  sufferings,  rather  than  submit 
to  what  they  considered  a  degradation.  Such  fortitude  we  do  believe  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  "  ignorant  and  unenlightened  "  people 
sincc  the  creation  of  the  world. 

AVe  have  of  course  abstained  from  taking  note  of  the  many  Statements  wc 
have  reccived,  and  opinions  we  have  heard,  in  proof  of  the  evil  working  of  the 
System  pursued  at  Achill,  preferring  rather  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  resnlts 
of  our  own  observations  and  experience ;  for,  as  our  readers  will  readily  believe, 
"  the  colony  "  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  whose  hostility  continnes 
unmitigated,  manifested  by  a  total  absence  of  all  charity  and  by  the  exerdse 
of  the  very  worst  passions,  and  it  has  been  opposed  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of 
the  darkest  age  of  superstition  and  bigotry ;  the  greater  number  of  the  stories 
that  have  reached  us,  wc  have  thereforc  considered  as  gross  calumnies.  Bat 
we  have  dcemed  it  our  duty  to  submit  the  case,  fiiUy,  to  our  readers  with 
a  view^  particularly,  to  invite  the  consideration  of  English  subecxiben  to 
the  '^  Mission."  They  may  be  assured  that  they  bestow  their  money  fiir  a 
worse  than  uscless  purposc  ;  that,  we  repeat,  no  good  has  arisen  er  can  poisiblj 
arlse  from  the  Colony  conducted  as  it  is,  but  that  it  has  produced»  and  will 
incvitably  continue  to  produce,  much  evil — ^prejudicing  the  cause  of  Irdand, 
and  far  more,  that  of  Religion. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  the  subject  bettcr  than  by  quoting  the  foUowing  eloqoent 
and  generous  observations  from  a  little  work,  entitied  '^  Notes  on  Irish  Natmsl 
History,"  printed  in  1840,  by  Edward  Newman,  Esq.  "The  nativo  of 
Achill  arc  charged  with  being  thieves  and  murderers;  and  if  I  were  to 
place  füll  reliancc  on  all  I  heard  at  the  scttlement,  they  would  appeir  to 
br  so.     Mr.  Long,  however,  (a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  &" 
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Mr.  Newman  describes  as  '  bearing  on  the  extreme  productiyeness  of  the  soil 
of  Achill/)  with  every  thing  constantly  ezposed,  waUs  and  hedges  being  here 
unlmown^  and  living  amongst  a  population  fromwhom  he  has  no  power  at  all 
to  defend  himself^  has  never  lost  wen  a  potato,  I  allude  not  to  this  subject 
politically ;  but  bearing  in  mind  solely  the  natural  history  of  the  island  and 
its  capability  of  improvement,  I  pronounce^  without  hesitation,  that  if  good- 
ness  of  soil,  lowness  of  rent,  cheapness  of  labour,  and  safbtt  of  pboperty, 
be  recommendations, — then,  that  no  spot  I  have  ever  seen  is  more  likely  to 
reward  the  emigrant  than  the  Island  of  Achill.  Wonld  that  some  unpolitical 
philanthropists,  —  men  who  took  a  human  view  of  the  human  wants 
AND  human  feelinos  OF  THESE  P00&  ISLANDERS — ^woiild  scttle  among  them, 
and  place  in  their  hands  the  plough  and  the  spade,  teach  the  children  to  read 
and  write,  the  boys  to  make  shoes  and  coats,  to  fish  and  to  dig,  and  rake  and 
80W  and  reap,  and  build  houses,  and  the  girls  to  knit  and  spin,  and  make 
gowns, — and  use  them  like  brothers^  sistersj  and  children.** 

To  all  this  we  devoutly  say,  Amen  ! 

We  tum  to  a  pleasanter  topic — ^the  singularities  and  natural  beauties  of 
this  Island  of  Achill.  The  people  have  many  primitive  customs.  A  few  days 
before  our  arriyal,  an  occurrence  took  place  which  we  understood  is  by  no 
means  uncommon — a  race  for  a  wife.  A  young  man,  a  carpenter,  named 
linchigan,  applied  to  the  father  of  a  girl  named  Corrigan,  for  bis  daughter 
in  marriage.  A  rival,  called  Lavelle,  asked  for  her  also,  on  the  plea  that  as 
he  was  richer,  "he  wouldn't  ask  so  much  with  her."  Whereupon,  the 
factions  "  of  the  swains  "  were  about  to  join  issue  and  fight ;  when  a  peace- 
maker  suggested  that  "  the  boys  should  run  for  her."  The  race  was  run  accord- 
ingly,  a  distance  of  some  miles  up  and  down  a  mountain  ;  Linchigan  won, 
and  wedded   the  maiden*.      The  islanders  consist  almost  entirely  of  four 

*  Thit  costom,  however,  is  not  peculitr  to  this  primitive  district.  We  call  to  mind  an  incident  that 
occtured,  long  ago,  in  the  south,  which  we  hope  the  reader  will  permit  ns  to  relate  in  our  own  way : — 

Andrew  Kennedy  and  Mike  Barry  were  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Peggy  Magrah.  The  power  which  Irish 
fathert  ezercise  over  their  children  is  oftcn  anything  hut  gentle ;  they  dispoie  of  them  in  marriage  frequently 
to  thote  they  oonsider  the  best  bidders ;  and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  Irish  womeo  to  say  that,  eren  in 
instanoes  where  they  have  loved  others,  they  retf  generally  suoceed  in  withdrawing  their  afiectioni» 
and  makiog  troe  and  devoted  wives,  and  most  affectionate  mothers.  In  the  case  of  Peggy  Magrah,  how- 
ever, one  candidate  stood  about  as  well  with  her  father  as  the  other :  both  were  fine  stout  feilowt,  able  to 
work,  when  they  could  get  werk  to  do,  with  a  cabin  and  a  potato  garden,  "  waiting  for  famitnre,"  and  both 
anxions  to  possess  the  hand,  heart,  and  Uttle  fortune  of  Peggy  Magrah.  There  are  two  ways  of  winning  • 
woman'i  &your — the  right  and  tbc  wrong  :  Andrew  Kennedy  had  chosen  the  right,  Mike  Barry  the  wrong. 
Andrew  in  the  first  instance  made  sure  of  the  girl,  Mike  of  the  finther ;  and  if  Andrew  had  been  •  whit  wone 
off  in  the  world — if  bis  cow  had  not  been  as  good,  bis  feather-bed  as  heavy,  or  bis  pig  as  weighty  as  those  of 
hia  rival,  might  would  have  oTercomo  right,  and  Andrew  would  have  had  no  chanoe ;  bnt  as  it  was,  the  father 
finding  that  one  **  boy "  was  as  well  to  do  as  the  other,  and  that  moreover  the  *'  faction"  of  the  rejected  would 

VOL.  III.  3  r 
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piiiicipal  faniilies  ;  and  we  were  informed  that  they  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished  the  one  from  the  other ;    indeed^  of  this  fact  we  had  positive  proof. 

bo  too  Btrong  for  htm,  tbough  they  would  yield  to  the  lady,  declared  u  b«  «u  Walking  bome  fram  *  culy 
uiasb"  ihat  he  would  leftvc  il  '*  betwixt  the  Almighty  and  bis  daughter  ;*'  let  ber  Mttle  it  in  God'a  namc,  and 
he'd  wa»h  bis  bands  of  it  altogctbcr ;  coly  she  wüst  Bettle  on  one  er  tbe  otber  tbat  week,  for  be  eould  not  be 
huTiug  his  peace  of  luind  dc^troycd  witb  her  and  ber  swcethearts  any  longer — bis  bouie  wsa  like  •  fiur  or  a 
Station  with  tlicm  for  boys,  tbat  couldn't  let  tbe  girl  alooc  ;  and  sure  it  was  well  for  bim  and  bis  **  oald 
woiuan*'  they  had  but  one  daughler  ;  for  if  they  bad  more  theyM  quit  tbe  country  sooner  than  be  botbcnd 
entirely  the  way  he  had  bcen  with  thcm — for  bacbelora ! 

Now  Peggy  was  as  aiTant  a  roquet  as  cvcr  flirtcd  a  fan  in  a  ball>room  ;  one  of  tboie  wbo  are  kern  wiik  aa 
iutense  dcsirc  to  coiitinue  the  <<  slave  trade  ;"  who  dclighted  in  tormenting ;  and  wbo,  wbether  ahe  aucd  or  not 
for  a  man,  would  cujoy  tcazing  him  ;  indeed,  the  better  sho  loved,  tbe  greater  ber  pleaaare  in  tantaliiinf  tbe  oljcct 
of  ber  affections.  As  long  as  her  father  wavcred  between  Andrew  and  Mike,  tbe  tme  aflcction  ibc  bore  tb« 
former  mado  her  drcad  losing  him  so  mach,  that  sho  was  far  more  affecüonate  to  bim  tban  ahe  bad  cver  bcea 
to  any  oue  eise  ;  and  once,  when  her  father  saJd  sometbing  that  led  ber  to  belioTe  be  decidcdlj  &Tourcd  Mike, 
she  burst  iuto  a  flood  of  toars,  and  declared  sbe  would  **  die*'  sooner  than  marryhim.  Now,  «ben  ber  Citber, 
accompanicd  by  both  suitors,  entcred  the  bouse,  and  he  bad  told  ber  tbere  were  ber  bacbelon,  and  ahe  mosi 
makc  upher  mind  which  of  the  two  should  be  her  busband,  for  be(ber  fiitber)  bad  no  mind  to  kee|Hng  an  ald 
maid  in  bis  housc,  she  blushed  and  simpered,  looked  tbrougb  tbo  long  lasbea  of  ber  eyea  withoat  ever  ni«f 
tbo  lids;  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  botli  bor  fatber  and  Andrew,  aocepted  Mike'a  oflir  ta 
dance  the  first  jig  witb  him  that  cveuing,  —  completoly  tuming  ber  back  apon  ber  fisnoer  faveurile. 
Mike  having  got  her  consent  to  the  dance,  eagcr  to  set  bimself  off  to  tbe  bcat  adTantage,  bctbenghl 
tbat  bis  **  brugucs*'  would  look  bad  <<  ou  tbe  floor,**  and,  liko  a  fool,  left  tbe  field  open  to  Andrew,  wkik 
he  set  out  to  borrow  bis  brother's  ** pumpt.**  Tbe  opportnnity  was  not  loat  opon  Andrew,  who  niwid 
bis  suit,  but  became  thoroughly  perplexed  by  the  waywardneas  of  woinan*a  nature— be  eould  nake  ■otbing  af 
ber.  <'  ludccd/'  she  said,  <<  she  would  as  soon — os  her  fatber  was  s»  bard  upon  ber — many  one  as  tbe  oChcr. 
— Maybe  shu  showed  more  favour  one  time  to  Andrew  tban  to  Mike,  and  maybe  at  another  time  ahe'd  ibav 
more  faTour  to  Mike  than  to  Andrew  ;  maybe  she'd  just  tots  up  for  tbem— «all  Mike  the  Uead,  and  Andrrv 
the  Harp,  and  so  get  ber  lack.**  Andrew,  poor  fellow  !  was  half  mad  witb  Texation,— «nd  yet,  what  eooU  be 
do?  He  ontertained  scrious  thoughts  of  an  abduction,  but  wbere  was  the  good  of  it? — Sure,  if  ahe  waa  that 
cbangcable  'craythur*  she  wasn't  worih  the  liaving. 

He  olTeied  to  fight  Mike  for  ber,  but  tbis  her  father  nrgatived  at  once ;  be  would  have  no  fishtiaf  f«  a 
child  of  his  ;  **  bui  TU  toll  you  what,  brave  boys  !  **  exclaimed  the  old  man ;  ^l'll  teil  jou  what— ^  as  I 
did  for  my  goodwifc,  and  what  no  Irishuian  was  ever  asbamed  to  do — run  for  ber  \—tmy  bojr  in  the  phot 
is  freo-footcd — run  for  her,  and  let  tbe  flect  foot  win  her  I  " 

This  AVUS  agrced  upon  :  both  the  young  men  were  remarkablo  for  actiTitj — ^both  anxioua  to  win  a  fanie , 
and  düspite  Pcggy*«  coquctry,  when  sho  took  her  stand  witb  otber  girls  upon  tbe  iisiiq;groiiiid  that  commaadei 
a  vicw  of  the  *<  racc-course,"  all  agrced  that  she  was  wortb  tcn  timet  tbe  tronble. 

"  ril  teil  you  what  it  is,  Peggy,**  said  one  of  ber  companions,  **  l'd  bet  mj  bimn  new  Kmn^^^f,^  thatncnr 
crosMMl  niy  neck,  barring  this  day,  that  Mike  will  be  tbe  baro !  be*s  longcr  in  the  Icga— and  oh,  oiy !  hotbi's 
the  uctivc  boy  intirely." 

*'  Well,  wliocvcr  wins,  Pcg*s  luck  will  be  bappy  ;  ^at*»  all,  1  say.  Suppoae  tbej  ahould  holh  \ 
unothir,  **  what  will  you  do  tlicu,  Peggy  dear  ! — toss  up  for  thcm?  '* 

*'  Theru  they  go  !  **  exciaimed  a  tbird—whilc  Peggy'a  bcart  beat  atout  leproachea  at  her  i 
**  there  they  go— it's  cruel  bard,  so  it  is,  to  make  thcm  eud  such  a  race  by  Coming  up  cven  thia  bit  ef  a  biD 
at  the  long  run.  Mar}-  Grady,  do  you  mind  the  day  Aby  Flynn  running  tbe  nee  for  hb  «iCe^  fcU  and  cal 
bis  hca<I,  w  that  the  gravo  wa»  bis  wcddiug-bed,  poor  fcilow  !  " 

'*  Td  lathcr  they*d  givc  up  at  ouirc,"  exciaimed  Peggy,  following  the  contending  partioa  «iih  her  cjea,  aad 
licui billig  from  heud  to  foot  at  the  advantage  wbicb  Mike  bad  eTidently  obtaiacd  OTcr  Andnw— '*  Td  laihR 
thcy'd  givu  it  up, — well,  I  flonH  care  who  wins  or  who  löset,  l'll  marry  wbich  1  like  !"  ibc contiBHcd,  baai- 
i'.ii:  into  tears,  and  thcn  covchng  her  laci'  with  her  hands. 
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They  haye,  in  many  respects^  separate  habits  and  customs;  and  seldom 
intennarry  apart  from  their  clans.  The  Lavelles  are  of  French  eztraction — 
the  descendants  of  French  fishermen^  who  in  former  times  used  to  fish  off  the 
Island  of  Boffin ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  "  light,  smart,  and  handsome 
men ;  "  the  Scholefields  are  of  English  descent — and  "  proud  of  it ; "  the 
Caidfields  are  dark  cnrly-headed  men,  and  retain  tokens  of  Creole  blood;  the 
Morans  are  of  Danish  descent — "  heavy  and  dull  men,"  with  red  hair  and 
whiskers.  The  O'Malleys,  Gaughans,  and  Maughans,  are  of  the  aboriginal 
Lrish ;  and  they,  added  our  informant,  a  very  intelligent  person,  who  had  long 
lived  among  them,  are  "  cleverer  than  the  others,*'  their  countenances  being 
animated  and  füll  of  expression.  The  several  classes  were  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  US,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  a  mistake  as  to  the  name  or  ÜEunily  of 
the  person  to  whom  reference  was  made.  The  habitations  of  the  islanders  are 
very  singular.  Their  houses  are  heaps  of  rüde  stones  moulded  by  the  tide, 
procured  from  the  beach,  uncemented ;  they  are  rounded  at  the  gables,  and 
roofed  with  fem,  heath,  and  shingles,  fastened  on  by  straw  bands.  In  the  village 
of  Dooagha,  consisting  of  about  forty  cabins,  there  is  not  a  single  chinmey. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  graziers,  however,  have  an  .odd  custom  of  residing 
in  such  houses,  or  in  houses  of  a  still  more  simple  construction,  only  during 
the  Summer  months,  when  the  season  for  fishing  is  ^^  on,'*  and  their  catde  are 
brought  down  towards  the  coast  to  feed  on  the  young  herbage.     These  hovels 

"  Oh  !  honour,  Peggy,"  lliey  exriaimed  ;  **  sure  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  fklsity  as  ihat  ?  " 

**  Teil  me/'  theantwered,  all  her  coquetry  forgotten  io  anxiety  for  him  ahe  really  lovcd,  so  tbat  she  dared 
not  look  upoo  the  race,  *'  teil  me,  for  the  love  of  mercy,  how  it's  going  with  htm." 

**  With  him,**  repeated  as  arrant  a  coquet  as  berself,  "  Which  of  the  hims  f  *' 

**  Andrew/*  she  breathlessly  replied. 

^  Oh,  bee  the  dads !  I  donH  know,"  she  answered,  winking  her  merry  eyes  at  her  companions,  while  Peggy 
pretsed  her  hands  more  tightly  than  ever  over  hers,  <'  Idon't  knowatall,  what  do  you  think,  Mary  Moyle  !* 
"  Eh  !  "  Said  mischievous  Mary,  **  I  can't  teil ;  I'm  snre  just  now  it  was  six  to  one,  and  half  a  dozen  to  the 
ether,  bat  now !  oh  my  !  but  Mike  has  the  legs  to  be  sure — maybe  he  can*t  use  them — thath  !    well  tliat 

last  spring  he  gare  bates  all Oh  then,  it's  Mike  that  will  make  the  fine  husband,  and  no  mistake^take  yer 

handa  from  yer  eyes,  Peggy,  woman — there's  money  bid  for  ye  1  ** 

"  Open  yer  eyes,  Jewel  avoumeen  !**  saidanother — **  here,  they're  Coming  up  the  hill — that*8  right,  shoat, 
boyi. — Oh  then,  Mrs.  Mike,  maybe  I  won't  »hake  a  foot  at  your  wedding— take  down  yer  handi,  Imd  look 
for  joanelf — Mike,  yer  a  rale  haro !  '' 

The  young  men  were,  as  she  said,  running  up  to  where  they  stood,  but  not  in  the  dq;ree  Mary  so  mis- 
chieToiisly  iotimated.  Peggy  was  literally  without  the  power  to  withdraw  her  hauds ;  her  feelings  entirely 
«▼areame  her. 

**  Take  her,  Mike  ;  you  well  desenre  her  I  **  exclaimed  the  tantalizing  girls,  as  Andrew,  panting  and  gasp- 
ing,  ascended  considerably  inadvance  of  bis  rival. 

Bot  Peggy  heard  them  not :  subdued  by  her  emotious,  she  had  faiuted  on  the  sward.  Such  is  the  OTer- 
powering  nature  of  woman*s  coquetry,  that  after  she  recoTored,  and  was  well  aasnied  of  Andrew's  victory,  she 
would  hare  played  fair  lady  Disdain  if  she  dared — but  her  father  interposed,  and  she  is  now  a  good  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  five  small  children. 
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higher ;  and  when  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  a  third  was  before  us,  higher 
yet.     In  fact^  we  had  to  climb  three  mountains  instead  of  one.     But^  in  truth, 

^  The  mountain  top,  when  climbed,  did  well  o'erpay 
The  scalers*  toil." 

From  the  commencement  of  the  ascent,  indeed^  we  became  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  prospect  all  around  us  :  we  soon  obtained  a  view  of  Clew 
Baj,  with  its  host  of  Islands — Cläre  Island^  with  its  tremendous  precipices, 
topping  them  all*.  The  hills  were  covered  with  wild  flowers,  in  immense 
Tarieties ;  of  the  orchis  tribe  there  were  numerous  specimens ;  the  heaths 
were  in  rieh  luxuriance,  and  among  them  is  plentifully  fonnd  the  Erica  Medi- 
terranea^  to  be  prociired  inno  other  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  wild  juniper 
fi>rmed  almost  a  close  matting  nnder  our  feet.  Two  or  three  foxes  ran  along  onr 
•way ;  and  many  times  the  eagle  rose  from  his  eyrie  and  hovered  above  us. 
Once  we  nearly  trod  upon  the  nest  of  a  grouse ;  the  bird  was  sitting,  and 
flew  off  as  we  approached.  We  stood  a  few  minutes  to  examine  her  eggs, 
and  were  startled  by  an  almost  human  cry  of  sorrow  from  the  summit  of 
an  adjoining  crag.  It  was  the  wail  of  the  frightened  bird;  and  we 
passed  upwards  without  disturbing  her  dwellingf.  Looking  below,  we 
saw  the  village  of  Keem — a  group  of  dots  of  stone ;  and  further  east,  the 
TÜlage  of  Dooagha,  dwindled  almost  to  a  few  specks ;  while  the  winding  roads 
about  the  Island  seemed  no  broader  than  a  ribbon.  At  length  we  reached 
the  summit — and  what  a  view !  On  one  side  was  beautiful  Clew  Bay ;  and  on 
the  other  a  bay  scarcely  less  beautiful,  Blacksod  Harbour.     Bebind  us  were 

*  The  weather  did  not  permit  us  to  visit  Cläre  Island  ;  but  we  uoderatond,  an  examination  of  it  will 
amplj  repay  the  tourist.  It  is  of  considerablc  size,  and  contains  above  sixteen  bundred  inhabitants.  Here  was 
the  great  scat  of  tbe  dominions  of  the  famous  Grana  Uile,  Grace  O'Malloy.  The  island  and  the  adjacent 
dittrict  are  still  fertile  in  legends  conceming  hercarriage,  prowess,  and  activitj.  Wehave  given  elsewhere  the 
•tory  of  her  kidnapping  tho  infant  heir  of  the  St.  Lawrences  of  Howth,  as  a  lesson  in  hospitality  to  thefanaily. 
A  sqnare  tower,  the  rcmains  of  her  once  formidablc  Castle,  still  exists ;  and  the  bay  in  which  sho  moored  her 
war-sbips  is  pointed  out,  and  to  this  day  is  famous  for  sccurity  and  shelter.  She  appears  to  bare  been  a  »ort 
of  lady-pirate,  who  existed  during  the  sixteenth  Century.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Owen  O'Malley,  and  the 
wife  of  0*Flahertie,  powerful  chicftains  of  Connaught.  She  married  a  second  husband,  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
calied  Mac  William  Oughter,  who  also  left  her  a  widow  in  1585.  While  a  ''lone  woman  **  she  is  believed 
to  bare  played  her  pranks  upon  the  ocean  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  she  visited  England  in  order  to  be  introduced 
to  Queen  Elixabeth  ;  or  rather,  to  afford  the  Queen  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  her ;  for  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  O'Mallcys  wa9,  at  least,  as  proud  and  imperious,  and  in  her  own  realm  as  absolute,  as  the 
deecendaut  of  the  Tudoi-s.  Her  name,  Grana  Uile,  Gmce  of  the  Islands,  has  been  made  famous  in  Ireland, 
in  consequcncc  of  its  bcing  supposed  that  slie  resisted  the  Saxon  rule  ;  such,  bowever,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  fact.  It  was,  conscquently,  at  one  time  made  the  watchword  of  a  party ;  the  Irish  Boadice«  it  the 
theme  of  many  an  old  song. 

t  Our  guides,  who  Meemed  to  have  anticipated  an  opposite  result  from  our  curiosity,  seemed  delighted  when 
we  signified  our  intention  of  leaving  tho  nest  unriflcd  ;  and  one  of  them  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
addressing  the  bird, — **  There  !  birdeen,  give  thanks  to  the  Virgin,  for  the  strangerB  wont  hurt  yer  little  fiimily.*' 
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the  island  hüls  and  Valleys,  and  the  mountain  of  Slieve-more,  which  although 
nearly  as  high  as  Croghan,  we  scemed  to  look  down  upon.  Beforc  us  was 
the  broad  Atlantic — no  spot  of  rock  or  land  upon  which  a  sea-mew  could  find  rest, 
between  us  and  America  ;  so  that,  literally,  as  the  guide  said,  "  if  we  flunga 
stone  out  of  our  hands  it  would  fall  into  another  world,  barring  it  didn*t  sink 
in  the  sea."  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight,  bat  one  to  which  no  langnage 
can  do  justice.  Having  "  drank  our  füll,"  of  the  grandeur,  magnificence, 
and  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scene,  we  säte  awhile  upon  a  moss-covered 
bank,  just  above  the  mighty  ocean  that  roUed  back  in  masses  from  the  black 
rocks  against  which  it  foamcd;  and  we  spoke  of  the  land  and  sea  legend« 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  here  closcly  mingled.  Beneath  us  were  two 
solitary  rocks,  seemingly  broken  off  from  the  mainland,  but  in  reality  parU  of 
it ;  although  separated  by  a  frightful  chasm,  through  which  the  sea  rolls  at 


high-water.  After  the  long  and  toilsome  ascent,  the  traveller  find«,  on  giming 
the  summit,  that  he  Stands  on  the  brink  of  an  enormous  precipice,  prc««iting 
a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  to  the  Atlantic.  This  side  of  the  mountain  fenm 
a  sort  of  semicircular  bay— and  these  two  lone  Islands,  or  rather  rock«,  jut  out 
to  the  sea  beyond ;  their  savage  quietude  bcing  broken  only  by  the  biDo*» 
that  beat  against  their  base.  They  fall  back  into  the  «ea  foaming  and  V*" 
ling  ;  but  no  sound  is  heard— we  are  far  above  it«  reach — and  the  eflect  ii  w* 
a  little  enhanced  by  thestrife  of  waters  continuing  in  «ilent  power  bencith»»- 
The  islands  themselves  seem  but  as  fallen  nia8«e«  of  rock,  and  the  «normo«» 
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fragments  that  haye  fallen  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  which  we  stand 
appear  but  as  ^^  picces  "  that  might  easily  be  lifted  by  the  band.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  dark  atoms  which  move  over  their  surface  are  human 
creatures — some  of  the  fishermen,  inhabitants  of  the  Island. 

Here  dwelt,  in  former  times,  a  mnrderer,  who  came  there  with  bis  two 
dogs^  and  used  to  bunt  the  deer ;  chasing  them  to  this  chasm,  over  which  tliey 
were  used  to  leap ;  but  their  enemy  had  built  a  wall,  on  the  other  side,  against 
which  they  sprung ;  falling  down  the  precipice,  where  their  bodies  were  found 
by  the  daik  hunter.  Two  graves  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  graves  of  the 
good  hounds ;  but  their  master  was  carried  off  by  evil  spirits  across  the  ocean. 
We  gathered,  indeed,  a  volume  of  legends  upon  this  mountain  top ;  for  every 
spot  within  our  ken  had  some  attached  to  it.  But  our  space  will  not  permit 
US  to  "  pen  them  down."  We  must  reserve  it  for  one  that,  if  not  peculiar  to 
this  district,  we  had  not  previously  heard  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  It  concems 
"  the  seals,"  with  which,  as  we  have  said,  this  wild  coast  abounds  *.  It  will 
excite  no  surprise  that  they  are  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the 
peasantry.  The  following  is  the  story  ;  we  received  it  partly  from  our  guide, 
and  partly  from  an  accomplished  friend  at  Newport. 

Upon  the  wild  and  magnificent  coast  of  Mayo  and  Donegal,  there  are 
thousands  who  give  implicit  credit  to  marvellous  stories  of  which  a  seal  is 
the  hero,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  heroine,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  them 

*  Captain  M'Ilrav,  of  Westport,  a  famous  «cal-htinter  in  "  tbese  parts,"  and  who  is  well-known  for  bis 
ardour  in  collccting  Irish  antiquities,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Ball,  Et^q.,  the  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Dublin,  gives  some  idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  thcse  frequenters  of  the  Mayo  coast.  We  eztract  a 
passage.  ^  Inniscarrow  Rcef,  about  eight  miles  from  Westport,  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  seals  ;  and  od  one  day 
tliere  could  not  be  less  than  150  seals  basking  on  it.  I  got  my  hooker  to  windward  of  the  Reef,  which  was  the 
opposite  side  to  where  they  lay,  and  dropped  down  gently  w^ith  the  punt  without  using  au  oar,  lest  I  should 
alarm  them,  and  landcd  accompanied  by  one  of  my  boatmen  ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  crept  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  them,  when  I  siuglcd  out  and  shot  the  largest  I  could  sce  (which  weighed  afterwards  twenty-six  stone,  and 
was  nearly  six  fcct  long)  ;  as  he  was  quite  dead  whcu  I  gut  up  to  him,  I  ran  on,  after  loading  my  rifle,  again 
tothe  edge  of  the  water,  where  the  whole  herd  had  plungcd  in,  when  I  fired,  knowing  I  was  Bure  of  a  shot  on 
tbeir  rising,  which  many  of  them  invariably  do  within  a  fow  yards  of  where  they  dive.  As  there  was  a 
considerable  descent  to  the  water*8  cdgc  I  had  uothiug  to  rcst  my  rifle  on,  which  from  its  great  weight  and 
leogth,  upwards  of  five  feet,  I  am  generally  obliged  to  do  ;  I  made  my  boatman  stoop,  and  restod  it  on  his 
back,  and  almost  immediatcly  the  extraordiuary  seal  came  to  the  surface,  and  I  had  amplc  time  to  observ« 
bim.  The  head  wus  greatly  larger  than  any  I  had  cver  scen,  with  immense  bladder-like  protuberances  over  the 
eyes,  inclining  to  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  forehead  appeared  also  uncommonly  enlarged,  and  as  I  thought, 
dceply  furrowed  aud  wrinklcd,  lessening  gradually  to  the  protuberances  at  cither  side ;  it  had  eztcmal  eart 
iike  a  hound,  but  much  smallcr  in  proportiou  to  the  size  of  the  head.  The  colour  was  light  brown,  but  it  did 
Dot  appear  to  me  to  have  spots  Iike  our  common  seal.  I  am  quitc  certaiu  it  was  much  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  any  of  our  common  kiiul.  Fiuru  tbo  uncouth,  and  I  might  say  very  unnatural  appearance  of  the 
animal,  my  poor  boatman 's  Buperstitious  fc-ars  so  completely  got  the  better  of  him,  that  he  made  a  suüden 
»tart,  and  feil  forward  among  tlic  rocks  on  which  we  were,  and  in  the  fall  my  rifle  went  off,  of  courte  without 
eifect,  and  I  oaw  no  morc  of  the  seal.  I  had  my  boatmen  on  the  look  out  for  sereral  tides,  both  there  and  at 
Mveral  other  of  their  hauiits  on  tbe  coast,  but  never  heard  of  him  since." 
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relate  to  females.  A  belief  prevails  that  seals  are  the  embodied  spirits  of 
human  beings  who  perished  in  "  the  Flood/'  compelled  to  exist  in  tfais  form, 
by  way  of  penance,  until  purified  by  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire — 
fire,  according  to  their  notions,  testing  au.  things — when  they  will  obtain 
firecdom,  and  cntcr  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Tradition  adds,  however, 
that  once  in  evcry  Century  they  are  permitted  to  resume  their  original  forms, 
and  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  or  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  sport  upon  their 
nativc  earth,  laying  aside  their  "skins,"  which  they  are  forced  to  resnme 
before  they  can  return  to  the  waters. 

John  of  the  Glen,  or  John  O'Glin,  as  he  was  called,  was  one  of  a  some- 
what  numerous  class  in  these  wild  districts,  who  set  up  a  horse  on  the  strength 
of  their  neighbours'  fields;  he  was,  inshort,  a  merry,  careless  cockle*merchant, 
migrating  bctwecn  the  inland  glens  and  the  sea-shore^  carrying,  in  large 
panniers,  on  either  sidc  of  his  mare  '^  Molche/'  crabs,  lobsters^  peri winklet, 
and  cockles,  frequently  in  larger  quantities  than  Molche  approved  of.  There 
are  few  of  the  Glen  farmers  who  are  not  acquainted  practically  with  cockle- 
hawkers  of  this  dcscription  ;  fellows  who,  watching  their  opportunity,  tum 
their  hungry  cattle  into  the  best  pastures,  and  destroy  more  in  an  honr  than 
can  be  grown  in  a  week.  The  good-  natiured  glensmen  have  no  objectiou  to 
extending  their  hospitality  to  "  the  baste  "  as  well  as  to  his  master,  and 
would  gladly  bestow  upon  the  horse  the  same  fodder  they  give  their  own ; 
but  this  docs  not  satisfy  the  hawker  ;  he  tums  his  horse  into  the  poor  man*8 
clover,  or  even  among  his  oats.  We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  John  0*Glin  of 
this  shameful  practice ;  but  certainly  "  Molche  "  was  a  stout^  fat,  little  nag 
as  ever  trotted  over  the  hills  of  Mayo  or  Donegal,  or  among  their  wild  and 
exquisite  glens ;  yet  her  master  was  never  master  of  either  field  or  stable. 
The  sea-coast  air  along  these  districts,  with  bare  heathy  mountains  orerlooking 
the  tracklcss  ocean,  is  perhaps  the  purest  in  the  world,  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  ^'  Molche  "  lived  upon  it.  Now,  John  O'Glin  was  considered 
a  "  brave,  hearty  boy,"  füll  of  lifo  and  spirit,  the  wild  spirit  of  the  glen, 
sharpened  by  the  buying  and  selling  sort  of  intercourse,  which  aboye  all  other 
things  givcs  the  keenest  cdge  to  an  Irishman's  wits ;  it  is  true  he  neither 
bought  periwinkles  nor  cockles — those  he  gathered,  but  he  purchased  lobsten, 
and  having  sold  his  fishy  cargo  in  the  inland  glens,  he  did  not  retnm  nith 
empty  pannicrs  to  the  sea-side — ^not  at  all ;  he  carried  eggs  and  heatker 
brooms  to  the  shore,  and  more  than  either,  for  certainly  his  eggs  had  the 
ilavour  and  his  heather  the  smell  of  poteen  ;  he  dedared  it  was  their  natore 
so  to  smell,  but  this  was  doubted.  John,  amongst  his  other  accomplishmenti, 
had  a  most  swect  voice ;  hc  could  sing  the  melodics  which  along  this  cout 
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are  more  varied  and  £ur  wilder  than  the  melodies  of  any  other  coonty,  so  as 
to  captayate  every  heart  to  which  he  wished  to  appeal;  and  many  bought  bis 
fish  for  the  sake  of  his  song.  He  loved  music  for  its  own  sake,  and  beguiled 
his  hours  on  the  bleak  Strand  while  hunting  for  his  small  fish,  waiting  for  his 
companions,  or  watching  for  the  return  of  the  boats,  whose  cargoes  consisted 
of  lobster  pots,  and  bladders  to  be  filled  with  poteen,  in  retum  for  one  of  his 
fiivourite  melodies.  But  people,  even  Irishmen,  cannot  always  sing ;  the  day 
had  been  sultry ;  Molche  was  obstreperous,  for  she  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
short,  thick  grass  which  grew  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  sadly  wanted  to  get 
back  to  the  glens ;  so,  finding  that  her  master  would  not  come,  she  set  off  on  her 
own  account,  and  he  had  a  run  of  five  or  six  miles  to  catch  her — ^in  short,  he 
was  very  weary,  and  at  last,  tired  of  looking  over  the  blue  waters  for  the  boat 
he  had  expected  since  morning,  he  lay  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  rock 
and  feil  asleep.  Now  the  place  he  had  chosen  to  repose  in  was  for  all  the 
World  like  a  basket ;  there  was  the  high  rock  above  him,  and  a  ledge  of  rock 
all  round,  so  that  where  he  lay  might  be  called  a  sandy  cradle.  There  he 
alombered  as  snug  as  an  egg  in  a  thrush's  nest,  and  he  might  have  slept  about 
two  hours,  when  he  hears  singing — a  note  of  music,  he  used  to  say,  would 
bring  the  life  back  to  him  if  he  had  been  dead  a  month — so  he  woke  up ;  and 
to  be  sure,  of  all  outlandish  tunes,  and,  to  quote  his  words  again, ''  put  the  one 
the  old  cow  died  of  to  the  back  of  it,"  he  never  heard  the  like  before ;  the  words 
were  queerer  than  the  music — ^for  John  was  a  fine  scholar  and  had  a  quarter's 
Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  six  months'  dancing ;  so  that  he  cotdd  flog  the  world 
at  Single  or  double-handed  reel,  and  split  many  a  door  with  the  strength  of 
his  hornpipe.  "Meuhla  machree,"  he  says,  "  who's  in  it  at  all?"  he  says. 
"  Sure  it  isn't  among  haythins  I  am,"  he  says,  "  smuggled  out  of  my  native 
country,"  he  says,  "like  a  poor  keg  of  Inishowen,"  he  says,  "by  the  murder- 
ing  English  ? "  and  **  blessed  father,"  he  says  again,  "  to  my  own  knowledge 
it's  neyther  Latin  nor  Heabrew  they're  at,  nor  any  other  livin  language,  barring 
it's  Turky;"  for  what  gave  him  that  thought  was  the  grand  sound  of  the  words. 
So,  'cute  enough,  he  dragged  himself  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge  of  the  rock 
that  overlooked  the  wide  ocean,  and  what  shoiüd  he  see  but  about  twenty 
as  fine  well-grown  men  and  women  as  ever  you  looked  on,  dancing!  not  a 
hearty  jig  or  a  reel,  but  a  solemn  sort  of  dance  on  the  sands,  while  they  sung 
their  unnatural  song,  all  as  solemn  as  they  danced;  and  they  had  such  queer 
things  on  their  heads  as  nevcr  were  seen  before,  and  the  ladies'  hair  was 
twisted  and  twined  round  and  round  their  heads. 

WeU,  John  crossed  himself  to  be  sure  like  a  good  Christian,  and  swore 
if  he  ever  saw  Newport  again  to  pay  greater  attention  to  his  duty,  and  to 
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take  an  "Obligation"  on  himsclf  which  he  knew  he  ought  to  have  done  before ; 
and  still  the  people  seemed  so  quiet  and  so  like  Christians^  that  he  grew  the 
less  fcarful  the  longer  hc  looked;  and  at  last  his  attention  was  drawn  off  the 
strangers  by  a  great  hcap  of  skins  that  wcre  piled  together  on  the  Strand  closc 
beside  him,  so  that  by  reaching  his  arm  over  the  ledge,  he  could  draw  them, 
or  one  of  thcm^  over.  Now  John  did  a  little  in  skins  himself,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  secn  them  so  beautifully  dressed  before;  they  were 
seal  skins,  shining  all  of  them  like  satin^  though  some  were  black,  and 
more  of  them  grey;  but  at  the  very  top  of  the  pile  right  under  his  band 
was  the  most  curious  of  them  all — snowy  and  silver  white.  Now  John 
thought  therc  could  be  no  härm  in  looking  at  the  skin^  for  he  had  alwajs 
a  mighty  great  taste  for  natural  curiosities,  and  it  was  as  easy  to  put  it 
back  as  to  bring  it  over  ;  so  he  just^  quiet  and  easy,  reaches  in  the  skin,  and 
soothering  it  down  with  his  band,  he  thought  no  down  of  the  young  wild 
swan  was  ever  half  so  smooth,  and  then  he  began  to  think  what  it  was  worth, 
and  while  he  was  thinking  and  judging,  quite  innocent  like,  what  it  would 
fetch  in  Newport,  or  maybe  Galway,  there  was  a  skirl  of  a  scre€^ch  among  the 
dancers  and  singers ;  and  before  poor  John  had  time  to  retum  the  skin,  all  of 
them  came  hurrying  towards  where  he  lay ;  so  believing  they  were  sea 
piratcs,  or  some  ncw-fashioned  revenue  ofEcers,  he  crept  into  the  sand» 
dragging  the  silver-coloured  skin  with  him,  thinking  it  wouldn't  be  honest  to 
its  rale  owner  to  leave  it  in  their  way.  Well,  for  ever  so  long,  nothing  could 
equal  the  ullabaloo  and  "  shindy  '*  kicked  up  all  about  where  he  lay — such  talk- 
ing  and  screaming,  and  bellowing,  and  at  last  he  hears  another  awfui  roar»and 
then  all  was  as  still  as  a  bridegroom's  tongue  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
except  a  sort  of  snuffling  and  snortingin  the  sand.  When  that  had  been  OTer 
some  time,  he  thought  he  wotdd  begin  to  look  about  him  again,  and  he  drew 
himself  cautiously  up  on  his  elbows,  and  after  securing  the  skin  in  his  bosom 
(for  he  thought  some  of  them  might  be  skulking  about  still,  and  he  wished  to 
find  the  owner),  he  moved  on,  and  on,  until  at  last  he  rested  his  chin  npon 
the  very  top  of  the  ledge,  and  casting  his  eye  along  the  line  of  coast,  not  a 
sight  or  a  sign  of  any  living  thing  did  he  see  but  a  great  fat  seal  walloping  m 
fast  as  ever  it  could  into  the  ocean  :  well,  he  shook  himself,  and  stood  up; 
and  he  had  not  done  so  long,  when,  just  round  the  comer  of  the  rock,  be 
hcard  the  low  wailing  voice  of  a  young  girl,  soft,  and  low,  and  fall  of  sonov, 
like  the  bleat  of  a  kid  for  its  mother,  or  a  dove  for  its  mate,  or  a  maiden 
crying  after  her  lover  yct  ashamed  to  raise  her  voice.  "  Oh,  murder ! " 
tliought  John  O'Glin,  "  tliis  will  never  do ;  I'm  a  gone  man !  that  voice^in' 
it  not  saying  a  word,  only  murmuring  like  a  south  breeie  in  a  pink  shell— 
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will  be  the  death  of  me ;  it  has  more  real,  tnie  music  in  it  than  all  the  bag- 
pipes  between  this  and  Londondeny.  Oh,  I'm  kilt  entirely  through  the 
ear,"  he  says,  "  which  is  the  high  road  to  my  heart  Oh,  there's  a  moan  I 
thaf  8  natural  music  1  The  '  Shan  Van  Vo,'  *  The  Dark  Valley,'  and  the 
'  Blackbird '  itself,  are  fools  to  that ! ''  To  spring  oyer  was  the  work  of  a  single 
minute ;  and,  sure  enough,  sitting  there,  leaning  the  sweetest  little  head  that 
eTer  carried  two  eyes  in  it,  upon  its  dawshy  hand,  was  as  lovely  a  young 
lady  as  John  ever  looked  on.  She  had  a  loose  sort  of  dress,  drawn  in  at  her 
throat  with  a  gold  string,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  she  was  one  of  the  out- 
landish  people  who  had  disappeared  all  so  quick. 

"  Avoumeen  das !  my  lady,"  says  John,  making  his  best  bow,  "  and  what 
ails  you,  darling  stranger  ?  "  Well,  she  made  no  answer,  only  looked  askew 
at  him,  and  John  O'Glin  thought  she  didn't  sigh  so  bitterly  as  she  had  done 
at  first ;  and  he  came  a  little  nearer,  and  ^^  Cushla  ma  chree,  beauty  of  the 
waters,"  he  says,  "  I'm  sorry  for  your  trouble." 

So  she  tums  round  her  Uttle  face  to  him,  and  her  eyes  were  as  dark  as 
the  best  black  turf,  and  as  round  as  a  periwinkle. 

"  Creature,"  she  says, "  do  you  speak  Hebrew  ?  "  "  I'd  speak  anything,* 
he  answers,  "  to  speak  with  you."  "  Then,"  she  says  again,  "  have  you  seen  my 
skin  f  "  "  Yes,  darling,"  he  says  in  reply,  looking  at  her  with  every  eye  in 
his  head.  ^*  Where,  where  is  it  ?  "  she  cries,  jumping  up  and  dasping  her 
two  little  hands  together,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  before  John. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  he  repeats,  raising  her  gently  up  ;  "  why,  on  yourself,  to  be 
sure,  as  white  and  as  clear  as  the  foam  on  a  wave  in  June." 

"  Oh,  it's  the  other  skin  I  want,"  she  cries,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Shall  I 
skin  myself  and  give  it  you,  to  please  you,  my  lady  ?"  he  replies ;  "  sure  I  will, 
and  welcome,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good,  sooner  than  haye  you  bawling  and 
roaring  this  way,"  he  says, "  like  an  angel,"  he  says. 

"  What  a  funny  creature  you  are  ! "  she  answers,  laughing  a  lilt  of  a  laugh 
up  in  his  face  ;  "  but  you're  not  a  seal,"  she  says, "  and  so  your  skin  would  do 
me  no  good." 

"  Whew !  "  thought  John  O'Glin  ;  "  whew  !  now  all  the  blossem  is  out  on 
the  may-bush;  now  my  eyes  are  opened;  "  for  he  knew  the  sense  of  what  he 
had  seen,  and  how  the  whole  was  a  memory  of  the  old  world. 

"  I'll  teil  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  for  it  never  took  him  any 
time  at  all  to  fall  in  love  ;  "  I'll  teil  you  what  it  is,  don't  bother  any  more 
about  your  bit  of  a  skin,  but  take  me  instead  of  it — that  is,"  he  said,  and  he 
changed  colour  at  the  bare  thought  of  it,  "  that  is,  unless  you're  married  in 
your  own  country."     And  as  all  their  discourse  went  on  in  Hebrew  and 
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Latin^  whicli  John  said  he  had  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of,  he  found  it  hard 
to  make  her  undcrstand  at  first^  though  ehe  was  quick  enough  too ;  and  she 
said  she  was  not  married,  but  might  have  been,  only  she  had  no  mind  to  the 
seal,  who  was  her  father's  prime  minister,  but  that  she  had  always  made  up 
her  mind  to  mariy  none  but  a  prince.  "  And  are  you  a  king's  son  ?  "  she  says. 
"  I  am,"  says  John,  "  as  bould  as  murder,"  and  putting  a  great  Stretch  od 
himseif.  "  More  ihan  that,  I'm  a  king's  great  grandson — in  these  twisting 
times  thcre's  no  knowing  who  may  turn  up  a  king ;  but  IVe  the  blood  in  my 
veins  of  twenty  kings — and  what's  better  than  that,  Irish  kings." 

"  And  have  you  a  palace  to  take  me  to  ?  "  she  says,  "  and  a  golden  girdle  to 
givc  me  ?  " 

Now  this,  John  thought,  was  mighty  mean  of  her ;  but  he  looked  in  her  eye» 
and  forgot  it.  "  Our  love,"  he  says,  "  pulse  of  my  beating  heart,  will  build  its 
own  palace ;  and  this  girdle,"  and  he  falls  on  bis  knees  by  her  side,  and  throws 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  "  is  better  than  a  girdle  of  gold !  "  Well,  to  be  surc 
there  was  no  boy  in  Mayo  had  better  right  to  know  how  to  make  love  than 
John  O'Glin,  for  no  one  ever  had  more  practice  ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was, 
that  (never,  you  may  be  sure,  Ictting  on  to  her  about  the  seal-skin)  he  dapt  her 
bchind  him  on  Molche,  and  carried  her  home ;  and  that  same  night,  after 
he  had  hid  the  skin  in  the  thatch,  he  went  to  the  priest — and  he  told  him  a 
good  part  of  the  truth ;  and  when  he  showed  his  reverence  how  she  had  fine 
gold  rings  and  chains,  and  as  much  cut  coral  as  would  make  a  reef,  the  priest 
did  not  look  to  hcar  any  more,  but  tied  them  at  once.  Time  passed  on  gaily 
with  John  O'Glin :  he  did  not  gct  a  car  for  Molche,  because  no  car  could  go 
over  the  Mayo  mountains  in  those  days ;  but  he  got  two  or  three  stout  little 
nags,  and  his  wife  helped  him  wonderAil  at  the  fishing — ^there  wasn't  a  fin 
could  come  within  half  a  mile  of  her  that  she  wouldn*t  catch — ay,  «nd  bring 
to  shore  too ;  only  (and  this  was  the  only  cross  or  trouble  John  ever  had  with 
her,  and  it  brought  him  a  shamc-face  many  a  time),  she'd  never  wait  to  dress 
anything  for  hcrself,  onlf/  eat  it  raw  ;  and  tliis  certainly  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  unccisiness.  She'd  eat  six  hcrrings,  live  enough  to  go  down  her  throat  of 
thcmsclvcs,  without  hardly  drawing  her  breath,  and  spoil  the  market  of  cod 
or  salmon  by  biting  off  the  tails.  AVhen  John  would  speak  to  her  about  it, 
why  she'd  cry  and  want  to  go  back  to  her  father,  and  go  poking  about  aftei 
the  bkiu,  which  she'd  never  mention  at  any  other  time,  so  John  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  let  her  have  her  own  way,  for  when  she  had,  it's  nursing  the 
children,  and  singing,  and  fishing  she'd  be  all  day  long;  they  had  three  little 
cldUlren,  and  John  had  füll  and  plenty  for  them  aU,  for  she  never  said  sgainit 
hiö  Delling  her  rings,  or  chaiii,  or  corah» ;  and  he  took,  bit  after  bit,  of  lud, 
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and  prospered  greatly,  and  was  a  sober,  steady  man,  well  to  do  ;  and  if  he 
could  have  broke  her  of  that  ugly  trick  slie  had  of  eating  raw  fish,  he'd  never 
say  no  to  her  yes ;  and  she  taught  the  young  ones  Hebrew,  and  never  asked 
tliem  to  touch  a  morsel  of  fish  until  it  was  put  over  the  tnrf ;  and  there  were 
no  prettier  children  in  all  the  barony  than  the  "  seal-woman's ;"  with  such 
lovely  hair  and  round  blinking  cyes,  that  set  the  head  swimming  in  no  time  ; 
and  they  had  sweet  voices,  and  kind  hearts  that  would  share  the  last  bit  they 
had  in  the  world  with  any  one,  gentle  or  simple,  that  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
hungry  ;  and,  the  Lord  he  knows,  it  isn't  in  Mayo  their  hearts  would  stifien 
for  want  of  practice. 

Still  John  was  often  uneasy  about  his  wife.  More  than  once,  when  she 
went  with  him  to  the  shore,  he'd  see  one  or  two  seals  walloping  nearer  than  he 
liked ;  and  once,  when  he  took  up  his  gun  to  fire  at  a  great  bottle-nosed  one 
that  was  asleep  on  the  sandbank,  she  made  him  swear  never  to  do  so  :  "  For 
who  knows,"  she  says,"  but  it's  one  of  my  relationsyon'dbemuidering?"  And 
sometimes  she'd  sit  melancholy-like,  watching  the  waves,  and  tears  would  roll 
down  her  little  cheeks ;  but  John  would  soon  kiss  them  away. 

Poor  fellow  !  much  as  he  loved  her,  he  knew  she  was  a  sly  little  devil ;  for 
when  he'd  be  lamenting  latterly  how  'cute  the  fish  were  grown,  or  anything 
that  way,  she'd  come  up  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  lay  her  soft  round  cheek 
close  to  his,  and  take  his  hand  between  hers,  and  say,  "  Ah,  John  darlin',  if 
you'd  only  find  my  skin  for  me  that  I  lost  when  I  found  you,  see  the  beautiful 
fish  I'd  bring  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  fine  things.  Oh,  John, 
it's  you  then  could  drive  a  carriage  through  Newport,  if  there  were  but  roads 
to  drive  it  on." 

But  he'd  stand  out  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  skin  ;  and  it's  a  wonder 
he  was  heart-proof  against  her  soft,  deludering,  soothering  ways :  you'd  have 
thought  she'd  been  a  right  woman  all  her  lifo,  to  hear  her  working  away  at 
the  "  Ah,  do,"  and  "  Ah,  don't ;"  and  then,  if  she  didn't  exactly  get  what  she 
wanted,  she'd  pout  a  bit ;  and  if  that  didn't  do,  she'd  bring  him  the  youngest 
babby ;  and  if  he  was  hardened  entirely,  she'd  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  cry ; 
that  never  failed,  except  when  she'd  talk  of  the  skin — and  out  and  out,  she 
never  got  any  good  of  him  about  it — at  all !  But  there's  no  end  to  female  wit; 
thcy'U  sit  putting  that  and  that  together,  and  looking  as  soft  and  as  faii*-faced 
all  the  whüe  as  if  they  had  no  more  care  than  a  blind  piper's  dog,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  catch  the  halfpence.  "  I  may  as  well  give  up  watching 
her,"  Said  John  to  himself ;  "  for  even  if  she  did  find  it,  and  that's  not  likely, 
she  might  leave  me  (though  that's  not  easy),  but  she'd  never  leave  the 
children  ;"  and  so  hc  gavc  her  a  parting  kiss,  and  set  ofi*  to  the  fair  of  Castlebar. 
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He  was  away  four  days,  longer  certainly  than  there  was  any  call  to  have  been, 
and  his  mind  reproached  him  on  his  way  home for  leaving  her  so  long;  for  he 
was  yery  tender  about  her^  sceing  that  though  she  was  only  a  seal's  daughter, 
that  scal  was  a  king,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  heM  never  quit  her  so  long 
again.  And  when  he  came  to  the  door,  it  did  not  fly  open,  as  it  used,  and 
show  him  his  pretty  wife,  his  little  children^  and  a  sparkling  turf  fire — ^he  had 
to  knock  at  his  own  door. 

"  Push  it  in,  daddy,"  ericd  out  the  eldest  boy ;  "  mammy  shut  it  after  her, 
and  we're  weak  with  the  hungcr."  So  John  did  as  his  child  told  him,  and 
his  hcart  faintcd,  and  hc  staggered  into  the  room^  and  then  up  the  ladder  to 
the  thatch — It  was  gone! — and  John  sat  down,  and  his  three  children 
climbed  about  him,  and  they  all  wept  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  why  weren't  you  back  the  second  day,  as  you  said  you*d 
be  ?"  Said  one.  ^^  And  manmiy  bade  us  kiss  you  and  love  you»  and  that  she'd 
come  back  if  she'd  be  let ;  but  she  found  something  in  the  thatch  that  took 
her  away." 

'^  She'll  never  come  back,  darlings,  tili  we're  all  in  our  grayes/'  said  poor 
John,  **  she'll  never  come  back  under  ninety  years ;  and  where  will  we  all  be 
then  ?  She  was  ten  years  my  delight  and  ten  years  my  joy,  and  ever  since  yc 
came  into  the  world  she  was  the  best  of  mothers  to  ye  all !  but  she*s  gone— 
she's  gone  for  ever !  Oh,  how  could  you  leave  me,  and  I  so  fond  of  yc  ? 
Maybe  I  wouldn't  have  burnt  the  skin,  only  for  the  knowledge  that  if  I  did, 
I  would  shorten  her  days  on  earth,  and  her  soul  would  have  to  begin  orer 
again  as  a  babby  seal,  and  I  couldn't  do  what  would  be  all  as  one  as 
murder." 

So  poor  John  lamented,  and  betook  himself  and  the  three  children  to  the 
shore,  and  would  wail  and  cry,  but  he  never  saw  her  after ;  and  the  children, 
so  pretty  in  their  infancy,  grcw  up  little  withered  atomies,  that  you'd  teil  any 
where  to  be  seal's  children — little,  'cute,  yellow,  shrivelled,  dawshy  creatorefl 
— only  vcry  sharp  indeed  at  the  learning,  and  crabbed  in  the  langnages,  beating 
priest,  minister,  and  schoolmaster — particularly  at  the  Hebrew.  More  than 
once,  though  John  never  saw  her,  he  heard  his  wife  singing  the  songs  they 
often  sung  togcther,  right  under  the  water ;  and  he^d  sing  in  answer«  and  then 
therc'd  be  a  sighing  and  sobbing.  Oh  !  it  was  very  hard  upon  John,  (ot  he 
never  married  again,  though  he  knew  he'd  never  live  tili  her  time  was  np  to 
come  again  upon  the  earth  even  for  twelve  hours ;  but  he  was  a  fine  moral 
man  all  the  lattcr  part  of  his  lifo— as  that  showed. 
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We  have  occupied  considerable  space  in  treaüng  of  the  Island  of  Acliill ; 
and  yet  we  have  not  said  of  it  half  "  our  say  ;"  it  is  wonderfiilly  fiill  of  matter 
for  the  tourist ;  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring  there  materials 
for  a  volume :  and  not  a  volume  of  mere  descriptive  details  or  legends  of 
past  and  existing  superstitions  :  it  possesses  amazing  stores  of  wealth  for  the 
geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  antiquary ;  but  to  the  philanthropist  it  may 
become  a  still  more  fertile  scene  of  inquiry  and  labour. 

From  Achill  we  retraeed  our  steps  to  Newport-Mayo ;  for  the  weather  was 
too  unsettled  to  permit  our  venturing  across  the  bay ;  and  from  thence  we 
proceeded,  through  a  wild  and  uninteresting  district,  a  distance  of  six  miles^ 
to  Westport.  Westport  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  containing  a  population 
of  nearly  5000.  The  "  Hotel "  is  situated  on  "  the  Mall,"  through  which 
runs  a  clear  stream ;  it  is  opposite  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel — an  ugly  build- 
ing,  the  exterior  of  which  we  regretted  to  see  defaced  by  "  posting-bills  "  of 
sales  and  auctions.  The  inn  is  large,  and  abundantly  furnished,  containing 
five  sitting-rooms  and  twenty-four  bed-rooms ;  it  was  built  and,  we  understood, 
supplied  with  fiirniture,  free  of  expense  to  the  host — who  holds  it  rent-free 
— ^by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  with  the  sole  view  of  benefiting  the  town,  by 
afibrding  accommodation  to  all  who  are  drawn  thither  by  business  or  pleasure. 
Travellers  have  been  loud  in  praises  of  "  the  house ;"  to  our  minds,  how- 
ever,  it  is  in  ill  keeping  with  all  things  in  its  neighbourhood ;  comfort  is 
sought  to  be  compensated  for  by  state  ;  and  wax  candles,  in  the  "  far  west," 
seemed  to  be  sadly  out  of  place. 

The  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  adjoins  the  town,  through  the  grounds 
of  which  there  is  a  pleasant  road  to  the  quay — a  road  generously  left  free  to 
all  comers  and  goers.  The  quay  is  at  some  distance  from  the  town  ;  it  seemed 
bustling  and  lively,  notwithstanding  the  doleful  aspect  of  a  long  line  of  store- 
houses,  ostentatiously  marked  "  wine  in  bond,"  "  tobacco  in  bond,"  and  so 
forth.  The  demesne  of  the  Marquis  is  cxcecdingly  beautiful ;  nature  had 
amply  provided  for  the  improvements  of  art ;  a  fine  lake  almost  washes  the 
Steps  of  the  hall-door ;  and  the  trees,  of  which  it  is  füll,  are  of  magnificent 
growth.  The  most  noble  peer  was  for  some  years  an  absentee,  occupied  in 
discharging  his  duties  as  Governor  of  Jamaica  ;  happily  he  is  now  generally 
"  at  home,"  setting  a  good  example  to  his  wealthy  neighbours,  cncouraging 
the  industrious,  and  comforting  the  poor.  He  was  described  to  us  by  persons 
of  all  classes,  as  a  good  and  generous  landlord ;  most  estimable  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  lifo;  courteous,  kind,  and  condescending;  an  enlightened 
gentleman,  a  sure  friend,  and  a  true  patriot. 

The  vicinity  of  Westport  is  füll  of  attractions ;  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
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will  find  cnjo}nnents  in  abundance*  ;  while  here^  as  in  every  other  part  of  tkis 
primitive  district,  there  arc  innumerable  sources  of  pleasure  open  to  thc 
sportsman.  From  Westport  we  procecded  to  Connamara — entering  this  far- 
famed  domain  of  Nature  by  way  of  Leenane^  a  small  yillage  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Killcries. 

Wo  are  in  this  singular  land,  soon  after  passing  the  pretty  bridge  of 
Errive,  where  the  sublime  although  savage  sccnery  of  Connamara  may  bc 
Said  to  commencc.  But  of  thc  assemblage  of  grandeurs  here  congregated  we 
must  postpone  our  descriptions  awhile,  until  we  may  intreat  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  through  Galway  County. 

*  Tho  road  to  Croagn  Patnck  ia  oao  of  espccial  intercsu  Tbc  princlpftl  ttreet  of  Wettport  ii  buili 
ou  an  asceiit^  aud  tho  Buiuniit  bcing  reachcd,  tho  cyo  embracct  a  very  pcculiar  view  of  the  town,  benetth  «hüh 
it  seetus  to  »nk among  tho  trccs  by  which  it  ii  cnviroocd.  Immcdiatcly  on  reachiug  the  oatikirta,  ibe  hill 
desccndi,  aud  thc  towu  is  rathcr  sudoeuly  hid  from  view.  Beiido  thc  road,  a  little  to  tho  Icft,  U  a  tmall  uJ 
perfcct  circle  of  stoues,  proliably  Druidic.  Kccping  onward,  in  a  diroct  liney  the  road  to  Cniagh  Patrick  if 
little  divcrsificd  for  two  niilci  or  morc  ;  thc  couotry  hcrc  bcing  pretty  level.  On  reoching  the  fcmooa  "holy 
well/*  tho  view  is  dccidcdly  graud.  A  ruined  chuich  crowna  the  tummit  of  a  gentlo  eminence  to  the  lefU. 
tlie  gravc-yard,  ns  utual,  crowdcd  with  mouumcntt ;  while,  to  the  right,  the  eye  roamt  aniBlerniptedlr  ortr 
the  beautiful  Clcw  Bay  and  its  cqually  bcautiful  island»— that  of  Cläre  being  Tcry  conapkiUHif.  To  the  Ufi, 
riaos  the  uiajcstic  Croagh  Patrick  with  a  hold  awcep  from  tbc  land  upwaid  to  the  cloodt,  which  often  hide  iu 
sumuiit ;  and  washed  at  its  base,  wliich  projects  proudly  to  thc  waten,  by  the  blae  wavet  of  tbe  AÜantk  Occia. 
From  this  point  thc  picturo  niight  bo  pronounccd  perfcct,  combiniog,  at  it  doet.  Und  and  le«  view;  iilanl 
and  rock  in  ouc,  with  thc  pictnrcaquo  foreground  of  thc  little  church  aud  its  iTy-eoTerad  gahlM ;  tlie  holy  «rll 
trickling  towards  thc  road.  Thib  well,  which  hat  acquired  tome  colebrity  from  ilB  IbnniDg  the  dwtni 
habitation  of  two  sacrcd  trout,  it  a  ttone't  throw  from  the  roed^  and  if  toRounded  oo  thno  ädoi  hj  a  nide 
ttonc  wall  of  uncemontcd  fragmontt  of  rock.  It  it  environed  by  thom  treet— gnaikd  «pd  twiMad  bj  maiy  a 
sca-blatt,  to  which  tlieir  expoted  Situation  rendcrt  them  very  liable.  The  ttory  «e  have  dMwbcn  toU  :  kow 
that  an  hcrotical  soldicr  onco  took  homo  the  trout  looked  upon  at  nnred,  and  pUeed  it  on  a  giUiiwi  to  OMk 
from  whcnce  it  cscapcd,  and  wai  found  nczt  day  in  the  waten  of  the  well,  with  tlw  mark  of  the  bot  han  ob  itt 
side.  Thc  fish  (ihcre  »re  alwayt  two),  which  are  very  amall  and  darlc,  lüde  beneath  tlio  itona  wall,  «beie  t 
huK*  has  bvcn  formcd  by  the  falling  of  part  of  it,  and  they  are  lured  oat  by  a  few  wormt  thrown  into  the  Wittcfi 
which  they  dart  forward  to  catch,  and  ai  npidly  rctire.  At  Croagh  Patrick,  the  patnm  mint  it  believed  to  bavt 
commcuccd  his  mission  in  Treland,  and  from  the  tummit  of  it  to  have  Memed  Connamara,  whirb  looked  m 
blcak,  harren,  and  ruggcd  that  he  dcclined  to  enter  it.  The  origin  of  the  well  ia  tUa :  8t.  Fktrick  bcinf  rny 
tin-d,  after  inountiug  tbe  hill,  to  bli-st  Connamara  and  the  Joycc't  County,  and  very  thiratj,  wiahcd  for  t  driai 
— instantly,  out  sprang  the  «atcr  from  thc  holy  well.  Whcu  thc  taint  wat  tatitficd,  kowerer,  it  nrtiicd  iato 
its  rocky  rece»s;  and  many  centuiiet  aftcrwardt,  a  good  priett,  poking  abont  the  ncighboofhood,  M^ 
nutice  uf  a  tmall  stouc  wiih  a  crutt  up<m  it :  thit  ttonc  hc  laitcd,  whcn  out  guthcd  the  clear  ttitain. 
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two  cathcdrals,  thc  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic ;  the  latter. 
unfinlslied  striitture,  in  a  vcry  piain  pointed  style, 
arc  some  cxccllent  slate-quarrics,  which  arc  aetively  wrought  :  tbere  i>  u- 
a  mill  for  polishing  and  prcparing  marble,  brought  down  the  SlianuTi  ^\ 
thc  steamers,  and  which  when  nianufactured  is  cxported  to  Kni:Iaiiii  ar.l 
elscwliere.  The  cid  cathedral  is  a  eruciform  building,  surmounted  in  iL* 
centre  by  a  low  massive  tower.  The  style  of  this  structure  i>  uf  a  miiid 
charactcr ;  that  predominant  in  it  is  the  early  Gothic^  but  portion»  i-f  ir. 
in  the  Romanesque,  indicate  a  higher  antiquity.  The  hiatory  of  ihis  VuL-i- 
ing  informs  us,  that  it  was  founded  (it  should  bc,  reconstructid )  in  Ihn' 
by  Donald  O'Bricn,  King  of  Thomond ;  but  we  also  find  amons;::!  thc  fr» 
peaceable  acts  of  his  predecessor,  Brien  Boru^  that  lie  cuusi-d  the  chunf. 
of  KilliJoe  to  be  rrjmired — that  was,  one  hundrcd  and  forty-&ix  years  eäil:?: 
These  Statements  arc  verified  by  thc  present  appearances  of  the  buildir;.'. 
portions  of  the  old  church  of  Brien  may  be  found  in  the  navc  whiit  i 
highly-ornamented  Romanesque  door  rcmains,  closed  up — ignorantly  cjLLtd 
by  some  Boni's  tomb.  The  Lancet  style  of  thc  rest  of  the  buildin;:  i*  n 
oncc  referable  to  the  age  of  Donald.  The  whole  is  about  two  hundrtJ  >t: 
in  length,  the  span  of  the  roof  being  fifty  feet.  The  Windows  an-  narro» 
lancets,  splayed  inwards.  That  of  the  chancel  consists  of  three  lights,  tht  i  tntrc 
being  rouud-hcadcd  ;  those  at  each  side  are  pointed  ;  they  are  surmounttrd  by 
a  weather  cornice ;  at  the  east  end  angles  are  two  straight  pila«tf  r-lüf 
buttresses.  The  nave  is  a  large,  void,  and  naked-looking  space,  not  used  t':r 
Service.  The  north  transept  has  been  converted  into  a  school-house.  ucdfr 
tlie    stair  in    which   hiy,  thrown   from   its   pedcstal,   the    old    floridly-onu- 

mental  fönt.     In  the  same  cccl- 

^  sure  with  the  cathedra]  »?ant!f  i 

still   more    ancient    stont -ri»>.>:cii 

church.       It   is  consideraUy  et- 

cayed,     and     sadly     waut»    i^^ 

friendly  assistance   of    thf  recv^ 

Vater.      Its  high-pitched   rtv!  ;• 

covered  with  mosses.  small  uns. 

and  shrubs,  which  have  inv  z'xi 

their  roots  Iwtwcen  the  inlcr^ii"*» 

of  the  stones.    llic  dimen&ioLs ;: 

this  building  are  not  largr.    A: 

thc  West  end,  is  a  round-hcüi^ 

riio  firdi.  whicli  iü  deeply  nioulded,  rc^ts  upon  i* 
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short  columns,  on  the  capitals  of  which  are  carved  figures  resembling  those 
of  a  baboon  and  an  elephant.  Over  this,  near  the  apex  of  the  gable,  is  a  small 
round-headed  window,  narrower  at  the  areh  spring  than  at  the  base.  The 
eastem  wall  also  possessed  an  opening,  as  if  into  some  lesser  extemal  build- 
ing  once  annexed  to  it ;  but  a  Gothic  pointed  arch,  now  closed  up,  shows  that 
it  was  not  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  rest  of  the  building ;  above  this, 
corresponding  to  the  round-headed  window  of  the  western  wall,  is  one 
of  those  ancient  Pelasgic  lancet  Windows  found  only  in  the  round  towers, 
and  their  immediate  successors  —  the  small,  early  damhliagsy  or  stone 
churches. 

On  an  island  below  the  bridge,  and  in  front  of  the  episcopal  grounds,  is 
another  stone-roofed  church,  which  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  still 
higher  antiquity.  The  stones  with  which  it  is  constructed  are  of  large  size, 
fitted  to  each  other  in  the  cyclopic  or  polygonal  manner.  The  door  is  framed  of 
great  stones,  and  covered  in  by  a  single  lintel.  It  is  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  head.  To  the  antiquary  this  building  possesses,  in  its  architectural  details, 
a  greater  interest  than  the  old  church  near  the  cathedral.  It  is  considered  to 
prove  that  with  the  change  of  religion,  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  there 
was  no  change  of  architectural  style. 

The  history  of  Killaloe  is  little  better  than  a  record  of  its  various  destruc- 
tions  and  resuscitations :  thus,  in  1061,  1080,  1116,  1154,  and  1155,  it  was 
successively  bumed.  The  only  other  event  of  interest  in  its  story  beyond 
what  appertains  to  its  church,  is  the  building  of  a  bridge  here,  in  1054,  by 
Turlogh  O'Brien.  We  ascertain  its  materials  from  a  mention  of  it  in  the  Four 
Masters,  at  1170,  where  it  iscalled  the  "Clar  droichet  Cilledalua,"  the  timber 
bridge  of  Killaloe.  This  did  not  outlast  two  centuries,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  Century,  the  passage  was  only  known  by  its  ford,  then  called  Claris 
ford,  from  Thomas  de  Cläre,  who  had  obtained  possessions  in  the  east  of  Cläre 
from  one  of  the  Princes  of  Thöraond.  The  power  of  the  De  Cläres  was,  how- 
ever,  but  temporary,  for  about  forty  years  afterwards,  the  victorious  Morrogh 
O'Brien,  "  of  the  Ferns,"  resumed  his  authority  over  the  place,  and  Killaloe 
became  known  again  by  its  former  denomination.  Of  the  palacc  of  Kincora, 
the  seat  of  the  celebratcd  Boru,  no  vestiges  remain  beyond  one  fort,  still  called 
Bal-Boru,  which  formed  one  of  its  adjuncts.  This  site  was  the  chosen 
residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Munster  and  North  Munster,  before  the 
accession  of  the  most  distinguished  of  thcm,  Brien  Boroimhe  (pronounced  Boru), 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Century ;  but  it  was  under  Brien  himself,  who 
held  his  court  here,  both  as  king  of  Munster,  and  afterwards  as  monarch  of  all 
Ireland,  that  the  place  obtained  its  greatest  celebrity.     After  his  death,  at  the 
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celebrated  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014,  where  the  power  of  the  Northmen  was  for 
evcr  brokcn  in  Ireland,  his  children  and  successors  continued  to  inhabit  Kincora 
for  some  generations,  but  the  *'  Palace"  shared  largely  in  their  reverses.  Con- 
nected with  Kincora,  was  a  charactcr  not  less  famed  than  the  patriot  roonarch 
Brien  himsclf,  althoiigh  in  a  different  Tocation ;  this  was  his  chief  bard  Mac 
LiAG,  a  few  of  whose  productions  have  reached  posterity.  Among  them  is  a 
"  Lament  for  Kincora,"  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Brien.  And  well  might 
he  moum;  for  a  prince  more  generous  than  the  fallen  monarch,  laureat 
never  bewailed.  Rieh,  various,  and  frequent  were  the  eumab  of  cattle, 
the  cloaks,  the  ounces,  the  brooches  and  rings  of  gold  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  lays.  Nor  long  did  the  grateful  bard  survive  the  loss  of  his 
munificent  master;  he  retired  to  a  distant  island,  far  away  from  scenes 
too  fondly  remembered,  and  died  in  the  year  succeeding  the  fatal  battle  of 
Clontarf*. 

Almost  all  traditional  memory  of  Kincora,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect, 
appears  to  be  lost  here.  One  old  wonian  only  was  able  to  teil  us  that  Bal-Bom 
Fort  was  Bricn's  parlour,  and  that  "  his  kitchen  was  at  Kincora,  where  the 

*  Wliat  liad  bccQ  the  particuUr  character  of  tho  •tnieturet  at  KincoTB,  we  have  bat  littlc  Bmaf  tf 
conjcctiiiing.  In  1012»  the  <' Four  Masten"  rccord  the  erectfam  of  many  dain^iw,  or  fortified  plam» 
by  Brien  Boni ;  amongat  the  rcst,  the  cahir  of  Kincora ;  but  thit  we  regard  u  merely  %  re-eJifjim,  fcr 
we  have  numorou»  notices  of  tho  place  prcTious  to  that  ycar,  and  eren  in  the  jcar  preeeding  (1011).  Wt 
find  the  samc  annals  mention  that  Brien,  at  [the  head  of  an  czpedition  which  he  made  to  Cincn  CiMill. 
rarried  off  with  him  O'Maoldora,  tho  king  of  that  diitrict,  in  captivity,  to  Kincora.  At  thii  re-edi^inf.  m 
rrconfttmction,  was  anterior  to  tlic  Introduction  of  tho  caitellated  ityle  of  building  in  Ireland,  we  eu  only 
tuppose  that  the  strengtli  of  thete  plaeet  lay  in  the  outwerkt, — the  grcat  atone  rampartt,  and  woirtMäm  Acka, 
rather  than  in  the  interior  dwcllings  and  officet,  which  wert  prubably  not  ttoried,  and  in  wUch  length  ind 
hreadth,  rather  than  height,  were  had  in  view.  Timber  framework,  or  eobwork,  formed  the  «nna,  aad  tkt 
roofs  were  thatchcd :  such  we  know  to  hare  been  the  ttyle  of  eontemponneona  Snvon  and  Britiah  iwillhp 
That  Kincora  wat  oriianiented  with  treet,  and  pottetted  the  luzuriet  of  artifidal  fith-pondtt  «r  nlhcr  talta- 
wcirs,  we  gather  from  Tigernadi,  who  inforras  ut,  that  in  1061,  Hugh  O'Coanor  bumt  KUlaloe,  aad  oift- 
turned  Kincora  to  its  vcry  foundations,  and  that  his  toldien  derourod  the  talmon  froai  the  fith-pood;  wUrk 
pond  they  also  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  Kincora  was  toon  afterwarda  le-edifiedy  übt  in  I06iy  Ta^b  ** 
of  Torcloch  O' Brien,  is  recordcd  as  dying  in  hit  fathcr'a  bed  at  that  place.  In  two  ycnn  aller  tUti  the  cdUr  d 
Kincora  was  again  destroyed  hy  the  nortliern  Irish,  who  had  pnraocd  Mnrfcertach  0*81110  thithv,  and  fha 
thence  carried  off  captivcs.  In  1094,  it  waa  again  re^ificd,  by  Murtogh  O'Brien.  In  UM,  tt  wm  bmBi 
by  lightning;  and  in  1118,  TurcKich  0*Connor  of  Connaught  led  a  grent  amy  thither,  whldi  pbee  AeySaf 
into  the  Shannon,  as  well  the  slone»  as  the  trees,  This  pattage  evinett  that  niaaon-weik  had  heeo  nati  ia 
the  constniction  of  the  cahitf  which  was  not  the  case  in  that  of  the  fort  of  Bal-Bom,  the  only  one  of  Ihe  ■■; 
fnundations  now  remaining  which  once  constituted  the  palaee  of  Brien.  Thia  aelitary  nlk  coMiita  ef  a  faq» 
cirrular  earthen  fort,  at  pre«ent  liaving  but  a  tingle  Tallum  of  abont  twenty  feet  in  height,  aod  ihe  dilih  pady 
fillrd  iip.  The  externa]  cirrumfercnce  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  a  low  nodm  atoa»  wnll  ki  kie 
bullt  for  the  protection  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  rampari.**  The  ioner  area  ia  cighty  ftct  in  dwBCtar,  aad  ih* 
surrnimding  Talhim  abont  tcn  feet  in  height ;  the  whole  hu  been  thickly  planted  with  fif  ihm  On  lli 
wholc,  therc  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  this  stnictnre  to  diatlngoith  it  from  the  thoHori  ^^  M 
rverywhcro  remaining  orer  the  face  of  the  country,  bot  itt  ttroqg  peation,  at  the  «stiewtr  tf  n  ita»  IPV 
lieadland,  wlioso  bft»e  is  waslied  at  thrrc  side«  by  the  watrr  of  the  lircr. 
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steam-boat  Station  now  is."     Thus  have  even  the  ruins  and  their  memory 
perished.     But  still,  the  people  of  Ireland 

"  Remember  the  glories  of  Brien  the  Brave, 
Though  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o*er ; 
Though,  lost  to  Momonia  and  cold  in  the  grave, 
He  retums  to  Kincora  no  more." 

While  speculating  as  to  the  probable  site  of  the  Palace  of  many  kings  ; 
and  giving  scope  to  oixr  fancy  by  calling  up  a  long  array  "  of  chiefs  and  ladies 
bright,"  listening  to  the  harp  of  the  old  minstrel,  we  were  suddenly  startled 
by  the  distant  sound  of  the  bagpipes.  It  was  two  years  ago,  and  there  was  a 
fair  in  the  neighbourhood ;  we  foUowed  the  music,  and  after  Walking  through 
a  gathering  crowd — it  was  too  early  for  the  sports  to  begin — we  made  our 
way  into  a  tent,  and  were  there  introduced,  not  to  the  bard  of  the  brave 
Brien,  but  to  his  successor,  the  village-piper,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  last  of 
bis  original  race ;  for  the  class  is  rapidly  "  going  out ;"  faction-fights  have 
altogether  ceased,  and  dances  are,  now-a-days,  few  and  far  between.  The 
piper  consequently  finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  live  by  his  music.  But  his  worst 
"  enemies"  are  the  "  brass-bands"  of  the  Temperance  Societies ;  they  are 
now  become  so  nu- 
merous  as  to  be 
found  in  nearly 
every  town,  and  at 
the  time  of  which 
we  write  had  at- 
tained  sufEcient 
popularity  to  make 
the  old  pipers,  and 
their  adhercnts, 
tremble  for  the  re- 
sults.  We  made  a 
sketch  of  this  model 
of  an  ancient  race, 
and  by  the  aid  of 
the  artist,  are  en- 
abled  to  submit  his 
veritableportraiture 
to  the  public.  We 
found  him,  as  we 
have  invariably  found  his  fellows,  very  "  chatty"  and  communicative;  mourning 
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ovcr  "  ould  times  "  as  pathetically  as  did  bis  great  prototype  Mac  Liag  over 
the  downfal  of  Kincora ;  wrathfiil  excecdingly  upon  two  or  three  poiiit8, 
— the  dccay  of  mountain  stills,  the  dcciine  of  dancing,  the  dcparturc  of  all 
spirit  out  of  the  hearts  of  "  the  boys,"  and,  above  all,  the  introduction  of 
"  brass  bands  *,"  from  which  was  to  bc  dated  the  ruin  of  Ireland.     We  were 

*  Thcflc  ""  brasa  hands'*  an  becoming  nearly  at  numerous  u  the  branchei  of  the  Tcmpcnoce  Soöetr  ; 
and  we  bopo  thcy  will  incrcase»  for  tlic  wondcrful  changc  that  hat  becn  wrought  in  the  habiu  of  the  pc«pk 
lias,  unqucstionably,  driven  the  piper  and  tho  fiiliilcr  out  of  fachion  ;  and  anv  modc  of  giTing  amueant 
cxtcnsively  »hoiild  be  carefully  cncouraged.  Indeed,  it  ii  abvolutely  nccetsarj  tliat  aomc  bcalihfal  csdii- 
nicnt  shoiild  be  introdiired  to  rcplace  the  nnhcalthy  exritemcnt  fonnerly  indiiccd  by  whitkcj.  Tbe  Militn 
may  not  bc  unworthy  the  attention  of  Government — hy  which  money  oiight  be  gnoted  m  aidi  to  baild 
hiimblc  aRscml>1y-room9  in  all  the  piincipal  towna  of  IreUnd.  There  must  be  aoine  Insurr  to  rrplan  the 
liixiiry  the  peoplc  havo  so  complctely  abandoned.  There  are  no  penple  in  the  world  who  have  to  few  amaie» 
ments  as  the  Irish  ;  now  that  drinking  and  ßsbting  are  done  avray  with,  they  can  bc  Karccly  laid  to  kaic 
any  ;  for  dancing  and  hurling  seem  to  bc  cqunlly  ncglected,  the  absence  of  tbe  accompanying  ttimnlin  haviif 
indiired  indiffcrence  towards  them.  Education  will  in  ttme  gire  riae  to  homeenjoyinents  ;  butaltbongk  neuly  all 
the  younger  branchcsof  ßiiniiica  can  read,  many  of  the  older  memben  cannot ;  and  it  ii  difficoU  to  iofcat  Cor 
tlicm  a  relaxation  and  a  resource.  It  woiild  be  a  moat  aerviceable  appliration  of  the  public  fand!  to  rrpriit, 
for  cheap  or  nearly  gratuitous  circulation,  such  entertuningand  instnietire  booki  as  wouM  tempt  to  pemml ;  lach 
afi  children  might  read  to  their  parente,  and  such  ai  wonid  reeeive  the  MDction  of  their  apiritml  tctchen. 

We  were  forcibly  Ktnick  with  the  absolute  ncceasity  of  providing  oceupation  for  the  mind  aftcr  honn  «f 
labour,  white,  in  June  last,  we  were  in  tlic  town  of  Wrstport.  It  was  Midanmmer  Eto,  **  St.  Joha^t  Nighl,*' 
a  famout  holiday  in  old  times.  A  few  ycara  ago  every  second  perton  we  eocountered  woiild  have  bcra  k^f 
niad  from  animal  spirits  and  whinkey;  every  public-house  would  have  had  iti  |Hper  or  fiddler;  aad  ike 
rhnnces  would  havc  been  in  favour  of  half  a  dozcn  faction-fighti  in  the  vicinity  «rf*  the  towo.  Indccd  it 
would  have  bccn  hazardous  on  such  an  evening  to  havc  walked  aboat  the  strect».  Oo  thia  ocrsänw. 
there  were  two  or  three  turf  ^  bonefires/*  blazing,  fed  by  little  boyi  who  demanded  halfpcoc»  frnoi  tW 
pansers-by ;  but  there  was  not  a  lound  of  music  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  was  there  a  ainglo  daneer  lo  be 
found.  We  walked  through  every  strect  of  the  town  towards  nildnight,  and  hevd  and  nv  nothing  that 
rould  rcmind  us  of  "  Oid  Ircland.'* 

In  fact,  tcmjwranre  has  complctely  rhangcd  the  Irish  character;  and,  to  the  mer«  seeker  nfkcr  npcrfdsl 
plcasure,  greatly  for  tho  worse.  There  is  little  of  that  humoiir  and  Iotc  of  fun,  eonsidered  to  be  inbcient  in  aa 
Irishman,  now  pcrceptiblo;  a  silcnt  and  apparently  suUeu  manner  hu  takcn  the  place  of  wit  and  "^deriliy" 
amon;;  the  car-drivers,  boatmcn,  and  persona  of  similar  classes;  and  the  itnnger  In  Ireland  will  find  it  diffieilt 
to  crvtlit  the  Statements  hc  Ims  heard  of  the  almost  universal  droUery  of  the  lacc  We  canno*  call  to  miai 
lialf  a  dozcn  smart  things  gathercd  by  us  during  cur  recent  tour  thro«igb  Connaugbt ;  alibongb  «r  «cit 
cnntinually  in  the  way  of  heariiig  ihcm  :  and  as  for  legends  and  auperstitions,  they  can  be  now  pittty  aeaitf 
.'m  ca»i]y  pickc«l  up  in  the  wralds  of  Kent  or  the  marshes  of  Essez.  Indccd,  at  pment,  and,  aa  «e  tbink.  Ar 
the  future,  travrllcis  in  Ireland  will  obtain  charactcristic  storics  only  at  second-hand.  Thia  rbange  nay  kr 
recanicd  as  anytliing  but  an  cvil,  if  means  are  adopted  for  iurninff  ii  io  a  right  oceotm/.  Tbe  soilli 
lK>ttcr  prrpared  for  uscful  and  wholesome  seed  ;  btic  it  is  also  more  easily  made  rcadjr  Ibr  «wd«,  or  a  cnf 
that  will  pmve  still  morc  injurious.  It  shouM  bebonie  in  mind  that  the  Irisb  popalation  nbalfiHliw 
uithout  employment,  and  areording  to  the  homely  song— 

**  SaUn  finds  some  misrhief  still, 
For  idlo  handa  tu  do.** 

A  little  n  flcction,  and  a  limited  aequaintancc  with  the  coontry  of  late  ycan,  will  enable  anr  fcnea  (• 
prn  fivc  tliat  tlu-  Iiish  cannot  now  be  dealt  with  as  they  were  fonnerly  :  a  spirit,  migfatj  for  good  «v  larenl« 
hat  JM'cn  nlmtad  anion^  tlie  peoplc.  It  will  not  be  easily  swayed  to  a  bad  purpote  ;  for  rvason  bas  bc«a  ■rti«' 
uiili  it ;  but  if  nrouscd,  ordinary  niethods  will  fail  to  destroy  it.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Rebellion  sf  17''' 
n-:t-  Hii]iiin'«m'd  iiifinitely  morc  by  the  wliiükcy  than  by  the  bayonet.     The  le|rUlater  aud  tbe  pbilaatbrsfi' 
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greatly  amused  with  and  interested  in  the  old  man^  of  whom  '^  the  neigh- 
bours"  told  us  much;  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  permit  us  to  print  a  passage 
from  bis  autobiography. 

Kory  Oge,  or  young  Bory,  as  he  is  always  called,  ia  as  enthusiastic  and 
yet  as  knowing  a  piper  as  ever  '^  blew  music  out  of  an  empty  bag."    He  is 

will,  we  hambly  preBume  to  nj,  do  witely  to  consider  thia  altered  State  of  thioga,  so  u  not  onlj  to  gnard 
agaiiiet  daoger  arisiog  from  it,  bat  to  diiect  it  into  a  salutary  and  benefidal  channd. 

All  apprehendons  as  to  tbe  political  design,  or  cTen  tendency,  of  the  Temperance  movement  seem  to  have 
Taniahed  ;  but  there  ia  little  doubt  that  by  the  two  great  partiea  in  Ireland  the  milliona  who  form  ^  tbe 
Sodetj  "  are  regarded — ^by  the  one  as  important  auxiliaries,  by  the  other  as  dangerona  opponentSy  in  caae  aoy 
ctrenmatanoes  should  arise — which  God  of  hia  mercy  forbid— to  create  hoatility  between  England  and  Ireland. 
A  prominent  partisan  onoe  pointed  onr  attention  to  a  Temperance  proceasion  consisting  of  perkapa  20,000  able, 
healthj,  well-dreaaed,  steady  and  sober  men,  marchiog  in  oider,  headed  by  thdr  band.  He  asked  us  whal 
**  General  Johnson  would  have  done  at  Roas,  if  such  a  foroe  had  opposed  him  instead  of  drunken  maniaca?^  Onr 
anawer  waa  that  no  military  force  could  have  sufficed  to  haTO  subdued  this,  and  similar  hoata,  oTer  the  country ; 
bot  tliat  no  rational  person  eould  for  a  moment  imagine  the  posaibility  of  cajoling  sach  men  into  rebellion ; 
aober  men  wera  not  the  tools  for  faction  ;  and  that  uoleas  a  despotism  existed  againat  which  a  people  9ugkt  t» 
riae^  it  would  be  imposaible  to  foioe  or  seduce  such  a  body  to  become  rebels.  We  added  also,  that  if  we  did 
anppoae  thia  Temperance  army  to  be  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Ross — still  History  would  have  to  leoord  no 
aodi  tragedy  aa  that  of  **  Scullabogue."  In  short,  although  uuder  existing  drcumstancea  a  goneial  ootbreak 
in  Irdand  might  have  for  its  result  the  Separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  every  accea^ion  to  the  Tempennce 
ranka  remoTea  further  from  both  countrica  the  chances  of  so  appalling  and  ruinous  an  OTent. 

We  eameatly  denre  to  impresa  upou  the  minds  of  partiea  who  are  bound  to  gire  this  subject  deep  and 
ierions  eonsideration,  the  importance,  nay  the  neceadty,  of  finding  some  modea  by  whieh  the  minda  of  tbe 
people  may  be  occupied  and  amui^d,  now  that  the  old  exdtementa  have  departed  ;  and  in  eapedal  we  pcesome 
to  foggeat  the  policy  of  establishing  Halls  for  wholesome  entertainment  in  the  aereral  towns,  and  piecea  of  land 
wbere  the  men  maypursue  the  national  game  of  hurling;  and,  more  particularly,  the  circulation  of  such  books 
aa  they  will  read  and  will  be  pcrmitted  to  read. 

Temperance  Societies  have  now  existed  in  Ireland  above  three  years.  Instead  of  thdr  dimiuishing,  they 
have  largely  incrcascd  ;  the  numbcrs  of  those  who  have  taken  ^  the  pledge  "  are  continually  augmented  ;  while 
of  those  who  depart  from  it  there  are  singularly  few.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Ireland  may  now  be  described  as 
nniveraally  sober.  In  onr  recont  tour  through  the  several  counties  of  Connaught,  we  did  not  encounter  a 
Single  peraon  in  the  sligfatest  degree  intoxicatcd-  In  the  noithern  counties,  the  old  habit  still  exista  to  some 
extent ;  bat  in  those  that  are  more  exclusively  Irish,  drunkenness  is  unknown.  We  once  recdved  a  remark- 
«ble  illastration  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  great  classes.  Driving  with  a  police  inspector  into  the 
village  of  Inistoge,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  we  met  two  men  staggering  up  a  hill,  and  expressed  our 
astonishment  at  this  novelty.  Our  companion  said,  '*  Depend  upon  it,  those  men  are  Protestanta."  They  were 
at  a  oonsiderable  distance  at  the  time,  so  that  he  could  not  have  recognised  them.  On  thdr  dmwing  near, 
however,  we  ascertained  upon  questioning  them  Uiat  hia  opiniun  was  correct.  It  waa  eadly  aocounted  for, 
when  we  asked  an  cxplanation.  <'  I  know,**  said  ho,  *'  that  every  Roman  Catholic  in  this  district  bas  taken 
the  pledge  ;  and  that  consequcntly  no  man  would  daro  to  appcar  with  the  sign  of  liqnor  upon  him.  He  would 
be  ducked  in  the  nearest  pond  before  he  had  been  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pnblic-houae.  Protestanta  of 
course  the  people  will  not  touch.'*  In  the  earliest  part  of  our  work — when  the  Temperance  movement  waa 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  alarm — it  was  our  fortuoate  lot  to  ud  in  removing  much  of  the  prejudioe  agunat  it. 
We  antidpated  its  beneficial  working  upon  the  country  ;  describing  it  as  a  blessed  cliange  out  of  which  only 
good  could  arise.  Now  that  we  are  about  to  close  our  book,  we  make  the  same  report.  It  hoM  heen  a  blessed 
change ;  and  good  only  hfia  arisen  out  of  it«  Persons  of  all  creeds  and  opinions  now  daaa  among  the 
benefitftors  of  mankiod  the  great  and  good  man  who  has  been,  under  Providence,  the  meana  of  regenenting 
bis  country.  But,  as  ccrlainly,  evil  will  arise  out  of  it,  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  not  diverted  into  i 
hcalthier,  purer,  and  happicr  Channel  tban  the  turbid  and  perilous  stream  of  politica. 
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now — or  rather  was  when  wc  saw  him — a  large  pordy  man,  with  a  bald  high 
brow,  down  eithcr  sidc  of  which  flowed  a  quandty  of  greyish  flaxen  hair ;  his 
nosc  hada  pcculiar  '^  twist/'  and  his  mouth  was  thc  mouth  of  a  Momiu — füll  of 
ready  laughtcr.  Hc  was  blind  from  his  birth^  and  jested  at  this  infirmity  with 
great  good  humour :  sometimes  he  would  say  that  the  fairies  took  away  hi& 
eyes,  "  they  war  so  handsome ;"  or  that  he  was  blinded  "  out  of  mercy  to  thc 
girls/'  who,  but  for  that^  would  have  broke  their  hearts  after  him ;  that  they 
would  give  him  no  peace  as  it  was^  but  that,  surc,  if  thc  thought  of  what  he 
would  be,  "  if  his  blinkers  were  to  thc  forc,"  almost  made  himself  mad — 
what  would  it  make  others  ? 

Rory  was  in  great  requcst  all  over  the  country.  His  father,  "  Red  Rory," 
the  sire,  had  been  universally  admired,  and  Oge  inheritcd  his  reputation  ;  but 
the  son  laid  claim  to  greatcr  musical  knowledge  than  the  father.  Red  Rory 
never  attcmpted  other  than  the  old-established  Irish  tuncs ;  whilc  Rory 
Oge,  who  had  visitcd  Dublin,  and  once  heard  Catalani  sing,  assumed  the  airs 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  extolled  his  country's  music  in  a  scientific  way.  Whcn 
he  played  some  of  the  hcart-moving  Irish  planxtys,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  movement  he  would  endcavour  to  look  grave  and  dignified ;  but  before  he 
was  half  thrpugh,  his  entire  face  expanded  with  merriment,  and  he  would 
give  ^^a  whoop"  with  voice  and  fingcrs,  as  it  was  concluded,  that  manifested 
his  genuine  enthusiasm.  Once  in  his  life  he  had  visitcd  Dublin ;  it  war,  as 
we  have  intimatcd,  for  the  purposc  of  hearing  Catalani ;  and  when  he  was  in 
the  mood,  his  uncourtly  auditors  used  to  derive  great  pleasure  firom  the 
recital  of  his  interview  with  thc  Queen  of  Song. 

"  You  see,"  he  would  commence,  "  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  hear  whal 
sort  of  a  voice  shc  had ;  and  on  my  way  to  the  grate  city,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  just  by  a  place — they  call  it  by  the  name  of  *  the  Meeting  of  the 
Wathers ' — ^in  the  county  Wicklow,  if  ye  ever  heerd  teil  of  it,  and  if  ye  didn'c 
ye  'vc  a  grate  loss.  AVcll,  just  in  thc  cool  of  the  evening,  I  sat,  myself  and 
my  littlc  boy,  by  the  side  of  the  two  strames — and  I've  always  observed  that 
birds  sing  most  and  best  by  the  sides  of  rivers — and  it  waan't  long  tili  a 
thrush  bcgan  in  a  rowan  trcc  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  another ;  and 
then  a  blackbird  would  give  his  tally-ho !  of  a  whistle,  high  and  above  all  the 
rcst ;  and  so  they  wcnt  on  singing  together  for  ever  so  long;  then,  two  or  three 
would  stop,  and  one  grate  songster  would  have  it  all  his  own  way  for  a  white, 
until  thc  rcst  would  stand  it  no  longcr ;  and  then  they'd  hark  in  together,  and 
if  thcrc  was  any  pause,  why  you'd  hear,  maybe,  the  thin,  fine  note  of  a  fineh, 
or  one  of  the  littlc  hedgc  birds,  like  a  singlc  thread  of  silvcr — so  low,  and 
light,  and  sweet,  and  delicatc  ;  and  then  thc  grate  flood  of  muaic  would  gnsh 
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out  agaln.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  litüe  gorsoon  feil  asleep — and  by  the 
same  token,  fine  melody  ever  and  always  set  that  boy  sleeping — and  I  feit  the 
tears  come  down  my  face  just  with  thinking  of  the  beautiful  muric  the 
Almighty  puts  into  the  throats  of  them  fluttering  birds,  and  wondering  if 
the  furrin  lady  could  bäte  the  thrush  in  the  Rowan  tree.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  I  was  in  Dublin,  and  thinking  she  was  to  sing  that  night,  I 
had  hurried  meeself ;  but  not  a  bit  of  her  was  to  tune  it  up  tili  the  night  afther, 
and  I  was  kilt  intirely  with  the  impatience,  and  so — ^but  I'll  teil  you  all  about 
it,  straight.  Why,  God  bless  ye,  the  Dublineers  were  going  just  as  mad 
about  her  singing,  as  they  are  now  about  them  nasty,  braying,  brass  bands — 
my  bitter  curse  on  'em — ^that  has  no  more  of  the  rale  music  in  them  than  a 
droTe  o'  donkeys.  I'll  say  nothing  about  the  Temperance  at  all — but  as  to  the 
bands  l  Well,  dears,  I'U  not  be  thinking  of  them  now,  putting  me  past  my 
patience,  only  just  come  to  the  furriner,  and  more  's  the  pity  she  was  one  ; 
so,  as  I  Said,  thinking,  as  I  was  a  bom  musicioner,  and  all  my  family  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  me,  I  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  counthry,  I'd 
call  upon  her ;  for,  troth,  I  was  just  fairly  ashamed  of  the  fellows  that  war 
round  her,  from  all  I  heerd,  giving  her  no  idaa  of  the  rale  music  of  Ireland, 
only  plajring,  night  afthcr  night,  at  the  thcatre,  St.  Patrick's  Day ;  as  if  there 
was  ne'er  another  Saint  in  the  calendar,  nor  e'er  another  tune  in  the 
counthry.  Well,  I  got  my  pipes  claned,  and  my  litÜe  guide-boy,  a  bran  new 
shoot  of  cloes ;  and  to  be  sure  I  was  in  the  first  fashion ;  and  the  lace  ruffles 
round  my  wrists,  that  my  father  wore  when  he  rattled  the  fox- hunters*  jig  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  there,  in  College  Green.  And  I  sent  up  my  card, 
and  by  the  same  token,  it  was  on  the  back  of  the  tin  o'  diamonds  I  had  it 
wrote  ;  I  knew  the  card  by  the  tin  pricks  of  a  nail  Jemmy  Bulger  put  in  it ; 
for  I  always  had  great  divarshion  with  the  cards,  through  the  invintion  of 
Jemmy — ^rest  his  soul ! — giving  me  eyes,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  tops  of  my 
fingers ;  and  I  got  the  man  where  I  put  up  to  write  on  it,  *  Rory  Oge,  the 
piper  of  all  Ireland  and  His  Majesty,  would  be  proud  to  insense  *  Madame 
Catherlany  into  the  beauties  of  Irish  music*  Ye  see,  the  honour  of  ould 
Ireland's  melodies  put  heart  into  me  ;  and  I  just  went  up  stairs  as  bould  as  a 
ram,  and  before  she  could  say  a  word,  I  recited  her  four  varses,  my  own 
poethry,  that  I  made  on  her.  Oh,  bcdad,  girls  I  you  may  wink  and  laugh ; 
but  m  teil  you  what — that  was  what  she  didn't  do.  ^Only,  Mister  Ror 
Ogere,'  she  said,  not  understanding  you  see,  and  spaking  English  with  the 
short  unmusical  clip  the  Englishers  put  on  their  words,  *I'm  glad  to  see 

*  "  IntcDse,"  a  wonl  in  common  usc,  meaning,  to  make  ono  unclonUnd  a  tbing. 
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you,  and  I'U  not  be  insensed  at  anything  you  plase  to  say.'  *  Vm  sorry  for  it, 
my  lady/  I  makes  answer,  *  though  to  be  sureit*8  only  faamale  nature  to  shut 
their  bcautiful  eyes  upon  sensc  of  all  kinds.'  Well,  I  can't  tbink  she  under- 
stood  mc  rightly,  wbich,  maybc,  was  natural,  living  as  she  did  among 
furriners ;  but  she  was  as  kiiid  as  a  bom  Irish ;  she  askcd  me  to  sit  down  and 
play  her  an  *  Irish  jig ; '  and  I  just  said  a  few  words,  by  the  way,  to  let  her 
See  that  I  wasn't  a  mere  bog-throtting  piper,  but  one  that  could  play 
anything,  Handel  er  Peter  Purcel,  or  any  of  the  Parley-voos ;  and  betwizt 
and  betwcen  them  all,  there  isn't  a  better  air  in  any  of  their  Roratoreys  than 
a  march  my  own  father  playcd  one  day  that  restored  an  ould  colonel  officer 
to  the  use  of  his  limbs — there  was  the  power  of  music  for  you ! — and  maybe 
she  didn't  think  so,  and  asked  me  to  play  it — and  maybe  she  wasn't  delighted ! 
Well,  though  I  was  eonsated  enough  to  be  proud  at  traducing  to  her  my  own 
faniily's  music,  it  loas  the  music  ofmy  countliry  my  heart  bäte  io  tacke  her;  and 
so  after  a  while  I  led  on  from  one  to  another  the  fine  ould  ancient  airs,  the 
glories  of  Ireland — the  mclodies ;  and,  after  all,  that  *s  but  a  poor  word  to 
express  them  in  all  their  grandeur  and  variety,  for  melody  seems  a  feeble 
thing,  sweet  and  feeble ;  but  the  wonder  of  the  Irish  music — do  ye  see  mc 
now — is  that  its  sweetness  is  never  feeble,  and  its  streng^h  nerer  rüde;  it's 
just  a  holy  and  wonderful  thing,  like  the  songs  of  the  birds  by  the  meeting 
of  the  wathers,  or  the  talking  together  of  angels. — ^Well,  jewel  Oge !  maybe 
she  didn't  drink  them  down  ;  and  thcn  ^  stop,'  she'd  say,  and  tune  them  over 
every  notc  as  clear  and  pure — the  darling  !  faix,  I  almost  forgot  the  air  when 
she  got  round  it,  cvcry  note  she'd  give  as  clear  as  the  silver  bell  that  the 
fairccs  (God  bless  us !)  do  be  ringing  of  a  midsummer  night  under  the  green 
hüls  ;  and  thcn  she'd  say,  *  Play  another,'  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  woold 
have  my  little  guido  into  the  room  and  trated  us  like  a  queen  to  fine  ancient 
wine : — and  now  she  says,  (and  didn't  that  shew  the  lady  she  was  ?)  and  now 
she  says,  *  You  'vc  played  for  me,  and  I'll  sing  for  you ; '  and — ahe — did— 
sing !  " 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Rory  Oge,  agra  ?"  one  of  his  audience  woold 
inquire. 

"  Why,  thcn,  just  forgot  my  dignity  altogether ;  and  before  she'd  half  done, 
I  feil  upon  my  knees ;  I  couldn't  teil  how  I  did  it  or  why,  but  I  did  it,  and 
stopt  there  tili  it  was  finished,  every  note ;  and  bedad,  girls — and  now  youll 
think  tbis  hard  to  belicve,  but  it  's  truc — she  put  me  oui  ofconMoie  wiih  the  pipaf 
she  did,  bcc  Jakers !  it  was  as  good  as  a  weck  before  I  could  tatter  a  note  ont 
of  'em  ;  and  I  left  mysclf  a  bcggar  going  to  hear  her  sing;  and  sure  enough 
didn't  I  rojoice  I  guvc  her  a  taste  of  the  melodiös  before  I  hcerd  her,  Ibr  I 
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don't  think  I  could  have  played  a  note  before  her  afther.  So,"  added  Rory, 
drawing  himself  up,  "  you  may  judge  what  she  was — I  never  forgot  her,  and 
if  the  Lord  had  given  me  a  minute's  sight  to  see  if  she  was  like  her  music,  I 
think — the  Holy  Mother  forgive  me — I  think  I  should  have  died  a  happier 
man ;  and  yet,  when  I  was  laving  her,  she  said,  spaking  of  my  music,  that  I 
had  delighted,  but  not  insensed  her  about  Ireland  music :  the  craythur  spoke 
broken  English,  you  see,  and  understood  nothing  eise." 

"  Rory  Oge,"  said  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  nodding  her  head  at  us  to  lead 
US  to  understand  that  she  was  quizzing  him, "  do  you  mind  last  year,  the  time 
you  sat  under  where  you  are  now,  and  never  heeded  the  fight  outside,  nor 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fair,  and  the  Stripping  of  the  tent,  and  you  playing 
away  for  the  dear  life,  and  how  you  kissed  old  Molche  Brenan — thinking  it 
was  me,  and  yer  wife  to  the  fore." 

'*  Ah !  Peggy,"  exclaimed  Rory,  "  it  's  just  jealously  makes  you  teil  that." 

"  That  was  before  the  brass  bands  took  the  shine  out  of  the  pipes." 

Rory  Oge  grasped  his  hat,  and  without  a  word,  flung  it  in  the  direction  of 
where  the  laughing  girl  had  been,  "  To  the  dickens  with  all  brass  bands,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  I  hope  I'U  see  the  end  of  them,  the  hallooing,  groaning, 
thieving  vagabones.  Pll  engage,  if  my  pipes  met  with  a  misfortune,  I'd  have 
to  thravel  the  counthry  before  I'd  gather  enough  to  buy  me  another,  while 
there  *8  pounds  upon  pounds  paid  for  their  roaring." 

"  Why  then,  that  's  thrue  for  you,  Rory  Oge,  darling,"  replied  the  girl  in 
a  tone  of  most  provoking  sympatby ;  "  but  sure  you  played  them  down  once 
in  the  Main  street,  anyhow." 

"  Bedad,  that  's  thrue, Peggy ;  they  were  drivin'  at  *God  save  the  Queen'  at 
one  end  of  the  street,  and  I  Struck  up  *  Saint  Pathrick's  Day '  at  the  other — and 
maybe  the  boys  didn't  gather  to  me ;  sorra  a  dozen  staid  with  the  braishers .'" 

We  left  Rory  in  despair  at  the  State  of  national  music,  and  füll  of  dread 
that,  owing  to  the  heresy  of  brass  bands,  he  would  be  the  last  ofthe  pipers, 

We  are  limited  to  a  very  brief  view  of  the  interior  and  the  northern 
districts  of  the  county  of  Cläre ;  the  southern  and  westem  coasts,  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Shannon,  supply  more  attractive  and  important 
objccts  for  the  tourist.  Ennis,  the  assize-town,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  watered  by  the  rapid  and  turgid 
Fergus — here  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  The  streets,  which  are  rather 
narrow,  and  kept  in  no  very  exccllcnt  condition,  are  paved  with  limestone. 
The  original  name  of  the  town  was  Iniscluan  ruadlia,  a  name  still  preserved 
in  Clonroad,  one  of  its  suburban  districts.  In  this  lay  the  mansion  of  O'Brien, 
the  lord  paramount  of  Thomond,  under  the  Tanistic  institute.     The  holder 
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of  this  chiefry  having,  in  the  rcign  of  Henry  VIIL,  laid  down  his  title  ot* 
O'Brien  and  rcceived  that  of  Earl  of  Thomond^  his  indignant  followen  and 
liege  men  set  his  dwelling  on  fire^  and  would  have  bumcd  himself  in  the 
flamcs,  but  for  the  interference  of  Mac  Clanchy,  the  chicf-justice  of  the  native 
Irish  in  North  Munster.  The  abbey  church  is  an  ill-assorted  combinadon  of 
the  ancient  and  modern,  the  nave  of  a  fine  old  monastery  having  been 
repaired  and  covered  in.  On  the  central  Bell-tower  angular  pinnacles  arc 
placed.  The  friary  of  Ennis  or  Iniscluan  ruadha  was  erected  in  1240, 
by  Donagh  Cairbrach  O'Brien,  for  Conventual  or  Grey  Friars  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  more  commonly  called  Friars  Minors.  In  1805,  it  was 
repaired  by  one  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  and  many  rieh  gifts  were  prc- 
sented  to  it.  Scveral  of  the  chicfs  of  Thomond — the  O'Briens,  Macnamaras, 
&c. — were  interred  within  its  sacred  precincts.  In  1343,  one  of  the  latter 
race  built  the  rcfectory  and  sacristy,  and  soon  after  died  here,  in  the  habit  of 
the  Order.  In  1540,  the  house  was  reformed  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Strict 
Observance  *. 

*  Mid\Tay  bctwecn  Ennis  and  Milltown  Malbay  on  tbe  cout,  abont  ten  miln  north-irest  of  the  fofinn 
town,  the  almost  isolated  mountain  of  Callan  lifti  ili  hugc  bulk.  It  ii  a  nte  of  great  intorett  to  the  antiqnarj, 
and  is  inuch  frcquented  by  curions  visitors.  Near  iU  ■ammit  hai  been  fonnd  a  monument  intnibed  in  tbov 
ancient  characters  entitied  the  Ogham,  of  wbich  we  had  occasion  to  ipeak  when  deecribing  KUIaney.  Mach 
had  been  written  by  the  seanachies  and  historiani  of  the  country  on  thii  charaeter,  which  «aa  repmentcd  ai 
the  sole  drpositary  of  the  remaining  Druidic  Icarning  of  ancient  Ireland.  The  eonearring  teatimoiij  of  nany 
centuricfl  de clarcd  and  authorizcd  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  iti  origin,  bittory,  and  nie  wen  deacmBtcd  m  u 
mattera  of  ccrtainty,  and  iti  rules  laid  down  in  erery  Iriih  gnunmar  ;  but  preriouily  to  1784,  do  ooe  hU 
ever  scen  it  practically  uscd  eithcr  on  parchment  or  on  any  monument ;  conaequently,  doabU  «««  oigcd  by 
the  lest  crcdulous,  and  it  was  only  by  the  cridence  of  actual  unimpeachable  inaeriptiona  that  tbe  public  coaU 
be  brought  to  place  relianco  any  longcr  on  thcsc  oft-repeated  aMurancea  and  atatements.  Lhnyd  had,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  last  Century,  mentioncd  an  Ogham  inacribed  monument  whieh  he  had  m»  nenr  Dingk,  bai 
his  Statement  was  almost  unknown  to  the  literary  world.  It  was,  therefore,  with  mach  MtiilBCtioB  that  tht 
announcemcnt  was  made,  in  1 784,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  tJie  diKOVtry  of  a  veriuUo  Oghaa 
inscription  on  Callan  Mountain.  Theophilus  O'Flanagan,  the  alleged  diacoTcrer,  «aa  dtsfalchid  with 
instructions  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Durton  ;  and  the  report  of  that  gentleman  waa  ntiabetorjr.  Ha  feoad  tk 
stonc  and  its  letters  covered  or  incrustcd  with  lichens;an  evidence  that  if  the  inarriptloB  ncra  a  fbifcry.as 
C^dwich  and  some  others  afterwards  affected  to  consider  it,  the  impoaition  eonld  not  hava  bacB  cffected  by 
0*Flanagan,  or  any  pcrson  of  the  then  generation.  The  discovery  waa  unfortanately  noI  fellowad  ap 
by  any  other  of  asimilar  kind  for  many  subsequent  years,  and  weknow  not  what  fnither  diaondit  Ihitiolitaiy 
Ogham  might  not  have  fallen  into,  had  it  not  been  for  the  succesaful  exertiona  of  Mesara.  Abell  and  Windele  ie 
the  south,  within  a  few  recent  years,  to  which  we  bare  elaewhere  more  partkularly  wferiad.  AltlMOgh  Mvcnl 
copies  of  this  inscription  have  been  from  time  to  time  pubUshedy  it  ii  enriona  enoagh  tbat  naitker  hj  ths 
academy,  nor  General  Vallanceyi  &c.,  has  any  been  given  to  ni  on  which  any  reliaaea  eeald  be  placad,  natil 
the  abovenamed  Mr.  A.  Abell,  in  1838,  visitcd  the  monument,  and  ftom  tbe  experienea  wbicbbcbad  ubtiiacd 
in  his  succcssful  rescarchos  in  the  sonth,  waa  enabled  to  make  the  only  genuina  copy  bHbarto  gh«n  ta  ibe 
public.  This  has  been  publishcd  by  his  sistcr,  Mrs.  Mary  Knott»  in  ber  Ter/  plaaaiiig  ''T««  Ilaalbs ai 
Kilkce." 

Mr.  Windele  has  kindly  snpplied  us  with  the  following  remarka  coneening  ibia  aiafvlar  aad  ialuiüiif 
nionumciit  :     «  We  ascendcd  the  mountain  on  the  louth-east  aide,  following  tbe  eonna  of  aa  ald  nal,  sr 
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In  front  of  the  little  bay  of  Skariff,  which  lies  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  Loughderg  (one  of  the  many  lake-like  expansions  of  the  Shannon)  is  a 
group  of  three  small  islets — the  principal  of  which,  Iniscealtra,  or  Holy 
Island,  contains  twenty  acres.  It  has  been  famous  from  very  early  ages 
for  its  reputed  sanetity:  it  possesses  structures  belonging  to  the  Pagan  as 
well  as  Christian  periods; — a  round  tower  and  seven  small  churches,  or 
rather  cells  or  oratories.  The  round  tower  is  about  seventy  feet  high,  and 
in  good  preservation.  The  principal  church  is  called  Teampol  Camin,  or 
the  Chapel  of  Saint  Camin,  because  that  saint  was  either  the  founder,  or 
patron.  From  the 
little  delivered  to 
US  by  the  old 
hagiologists,  we 
collect  that  Camin 
flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the 
seventh  Century ; 
that    he    was    of 

the  princely  house  ..^^^IfrriMja»- Jt?  :+^I  /  i  ^  TLrf/JLJJ^^^ft' 
of  Hy  Kinse- 
lagh  (in  Leinster), 
and  half-brother 
of  Guare,  the 
generous  King  of 
Connaught.  Be- 
taking himself  to  the  seclusion  of  Iniscealtra,  he  there  led  a  life  of  contem- 


\A*J^^'^ ,  -^  -^ 


nther  bridle-path,  until  wc  came  in  view  of  a  loncly  Cromleac,  an  old  altar  of  that  sun  (GrianJ,  to 
which  the  whole  mountain  in  Paynim  times  wa«  consecrated.  Ic  consists  of  three  immense  itones  ;  two  of 
them  pitched  on  eud,  and  the  third  laid  incumbent  on  theso,  and  forming  the  great  lacrificia]  stone.  The  latter 
measnret  twclve  fcet  in  length  hj  four  in  breadth,  the  others  aro  each  ten  feet  in  length,  eight  broad,  and 
one  foot  thick  ;  two  more  lie  extendcd  on  the  ground,  closing,  when  erect,  the  extremities  of  the  crjpt,  which 
the  whole  structurc  formed  when  complete.  The  intcrior  has  been  recklessly  excavatedin  search  of  treasure. 
The  peasantiy  call  this  Cromleac  ^Altoir  na  greine^  or  Altar  of  the  Sun,  and  also  Leabba  Diarmuid  affus 
Grainey  i.  c,  Diarmuid  and  Grany's  Bed.  Vallancey  rcgards  thcse  as  the  namcs  of  two  of  the  Pagan  deitica 
of  Ircland  ;  one  the  Gorl  of  Arms,  which  Diarmit  certainly  signifies,  and  the  other  the  Sun  himself.  But 
the  romancers  havc  reduccd  these  cclestial  beings  to  more  mundane  proportions.  They  form  a  portion  of  the 
wonder-working,  all-cnduring  pcrsonages  of  the  nmltitiidinous  Fenian  legends  of  Ireland,  chauntcd  in  musical 
prose  by  the  itinerant  story-tellers  of  old,  and  in  vcrse  by  a  host  of  bards,  who,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  sixtccnth  Century,  gave  forth  such  lays  of  marvels  under  the  one  well-known  and  attractive  name  of 
Ossian.  Tales  like  these  formed,  and  still  form,  the  amneement  of  the  long  winter  nights  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wild  mountain  districts  ofireland,  as  well  asof  the  highlands  of  of  Scotland,  and  scrvedas  thegrand  staple 
of  those  very  beautiful,  but  very  rocndacious  poems,  in  measured  prose,  which  James  MarPherson  launched 
into  the  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.** 
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plation  and  great  austerity,  the  famc  of  which  attracted  to  its  shores  numbers 
desirous  of  imitating  his  virtuos  and  reeeiving  instniction.  The  concourse 
of  these  disciples  becamc  at  length  so  great,  that  the  holy  man  was  compelled 
to  found  a  place  for  their  reeeption  and  shelter,  and  thus  originated  a 
monastery,  which  in  after  times  enjoyed  a  far-spread  reputation,  and  was 
dccmcd  one  of  the  asylnms  of  Ireland.  Camin  died  somewhat  about  the 
year  658.  He  wrotc  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  collatcd  with  the  Hebrew 
text — a  copy  of  which  was  secn  by  Archbishop  Usher  *. 

Of  the  civil  history  of  the  island  the  facts  are  few ;  they  may  be  classed 
linder  the  head  of  Danish  invasions,  which  succeeded  each  othcr  in  834,  in 
908,  and  94G.  The  Irish  themselves  sometimes  also  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  this  holy  islet,  as  we  find  a  devastation  of  this  kind  by  some  unscnipulou» 
freebooter  in  949,  just  three  years  afler  the  last  wasting  by  the  northcm 
Vickingirs.  In  980  the  hcroic  monarch,  Brian  Born,  re-cdified  the  chorch  of 
Iniscealtra.  The  neighbouring  waters  were  in  after-years  the  seene  of  sevcral 
conflicts  between  the  fleets  (not,  doubtless,  of  very  largc  craft)  of  his  descendants 
and  those  of  the  O'Connor  dynasty  of  Connaughtf. 

*  That  Camin  was  not,  howercr«  tbo  firat  Chriitian  eccletiattic  who  dwclt  in  Ccaltn,  «a  hrnw  th« 
authotity  of  tho  ycncrablo  Dedo,  who  informs  ui,  tliat  in  548  thcra  was  a  great  mortality  in  Irclamly  and  thai, 
amongtt  othcn,  there  dicd  St.  Colamba  of  Iniii  Kealtn.  We  fiirther  leam  from  Colgan,  tliat  StcIIanciy  Abbot 
of  Inis  Kealtra,  flouriibed  about  650,  and  died  24th  of  Hay  ;  tbia  would  indicate  an  catablithmcDt  diniact 
from  that  of  Camin.  The  latter,  probably,  was  bishop  of  thit  iiland,  wilb  tbe  juiitdictioa  belonfiof  to  tbat 
Office,  distinct  from  that  of  tbe  abbacy.  Such  a  division  of  functioni  did  ceitainly  cxist  there,  fbr  we  biw« 
nt  951,  tbe  death  of  Dermot  MacCahir,  bUhop  of  Inis  Kcaltr».  About  the  year  C(iO,  Coelin,  •  nonk  of 
Inis  Koaltra,  wrotc  a  metrical  life  of  Su  Rrigid.  In  1040,  tbe  Abbot  Corcoran,  who  bad  obtaincd  a  irwiilr- 
able  celcbrity,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  forcign  couutries,  for  bis  learning  and  piety,  died  at  Utnan.  la 
thrce  years  afker,  bis  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Anamachad,  an  Irish  inclusorini  at  Fulda«  where  he  bal 
lived  in  exile,  having  boen  banished  from  Kcaltra  IsUnd  by  this  Abbot  CoreoimD,  oo  aeeosDt  of  a  vcaiil  art 
of  di8oI>edicnce. 

t  The  round  tower  of  Iniscealtra  is  one  of  tbe  fcw  stnicturet  of  tbat  clais  of  whieh  im  hava  aay  natict 
in  our  annals,  and  that  a  rery  significant  one  too.  The  Four  Masten  relate,  at  the  year  898,  that  **  Coascnck 
from  ifthom  tho  Turaghan  (pronounced  Turain)  of  the  anchorite  of  Inkeealtia  ia  callcd  Wrandal  af  Ti|k 
Teile,  and  Tuahal  tho  anchorito  die/'  We  bave  at  page  198,  ftc,  avuled  ourselvea  of  thia  talaiHliif 
pacsage,  which  so  dintinctly  rrfrrs  the  Ute  of  these  buildings  to  tbe  sun-wonhip  which  preraiM  m  F^gsa 
Ireland,  in  common  with  all  the  eider  oriental  nations  of  antiquity.  A  referenee  to  Bryant'a  aaoatfcaiatJ 
"  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythulogy  "  will  cnablc  tho  reader  to  trare  back  tbeir  origia  thnNi|h  Spain,  «hm  W 
will  find  the  namcs  of  placcs  derived  from  these  stnictnret,  wbich  be  properly  ralli  Pmtaaeia,  aa  fai  rarar. 
nr  T^r.ain  and  Torone;  through  Mauritania,wbcro  ocears  anotber  Tor-mt,  Bat  the  cztiact  «hid  «apnatd 
tn  givc  will  better  assist  our  vicw.  ''The  Amonians,''  be  says,  ^'etteemed  vnrj  tnnmAom  •fVgbl.a 
foiintain,  nnd  stylcd  it  jiin^  and  Aineti,  Affnei^  Inu^  Iruiot^  Nesoi,  N&e»  ;  and  thia  will  he  Umd  H 
nhtain  in  many  differrnt  countrics  and  languages  The  Iletmriani  eecopted  a  laifa  tiact  af  affc^wart,  sa 
which  account  they  worshippcd  Poseidon,  and  one  of  their  prindpal  ritiei  was  Pmridtmium,  They  tiKHd 
upon  their  »hores  towers  and  beacons  for  the  sabe  of  their  naTigation,  which  they  callcd  Tor~mm,  ahiaff 
they  hsd  a  still  further  denomination  of  Tnr^ni,  and  tbeir  country  was  named  Tmr  «iafa,  tha  Taneaia 
of  the  later  Greeks.  All  these  appellations  are  from  the  same  object,  the  ediBeea  «Uch  they  cnciid. 
Even  Iletrurin  seems  tn  hnre  bcrn  a  Compound  of  yli-/Mr,  and  to  have  signißed  the  Land  of  T« 
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Holy  Island  continues  a  favourite  burial-place  with  the  peasantry ;  and, 
although  its  religious  establishments  are  ruined  and  desecrated, — the  ancient 
sanctity  of  its  character  still  endures ;  and  pilgrims  from  remote  distances 
seek  its  shores.  On  the  patron  or  festival  day  of  Saint  Camin,  (12th  of  March), 
the  crowd  of  these  devotees  is  very  great,  but  the  clergy  have  of  late  years, 
with  much  propriety,  discountenanced  such  assemblages. 

Few  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  contain  finer  monastic  ruins  than  the 
county  of  Cläre — that  of  "  Quin  "  is,  indeed,  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see. 
Nor  is  Cläre — so  magnificent  in  the  huge  barrier  it  presents  to  the  ocean — 
without  its  inland  charms.  The  lake  of  Inchiquin  may  be  classed  with  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  of  the  island.  It  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of 
Ennis.  We  picture  it  as  its  fine  expanse  of  waters  spread  before  us  on  a  clear 
summer  moming,  bearing  an  aspect  of  romantic  loveliness  we  shall  not 
speedily  forget.  Its  calm  surface,  diversified  by  only  one  solitary  islet, 
reflecting  the  inverted  forms  of  the  surrounding  hüls  and  woods,  and  partaking 
of  their  varied  colours.  At  our  feet  lay  a  sandy  beach,  against  which  feebly 
plashed  a  slow  succession  of  tiny  ripples  ;  on  the  north  side  stretched  out  a 
ränge  of  swelling  hüls,  which,  though  not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  mountain 
heights,  yet  in  the  picture  assumed  all  their  irregulär  beauty  of  forms.  On 
the  south  side,  tufted  groves  and  broad  sweeping  meadows,  shady  banks,  and 
many-gladed  woods  and  green  uplands,  offer  a  charming  contrast.  The 
mansions  and  demesnes  of  several  of  the  gentry  skirt  their  shores.     But  the 

The  tcrm  Angcoiri  applied  to  this  Turain  of  Holy  hland,  we  have  also  shown  ipplies  to  an  after  or 
tecondary  use.  The  practice  with  anchoritcs  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  an  cxtremely  numerous  class,  waa  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  natural  caves  or  small  lowly  enclosures.  St.  Anmchad,  already  mentioned,  aa  banished 
from  Iniskcaltra  by  the  ovcr-strict  Abbot  Corcoran,  died  at  Fulda,  in  1043,  and  according  to  bis  countryman 
and  successor,  Marianus  Scotus,  he  led  an  eremetical  lifo  at  that  place  **  in  lapulei  reclusorü  ergatttUo 
clausus/'  &c.  We  may  rcst  assurcd  that  this  was  not  a  round  tower,  although  Anmchad  had  come  from  an 
eatablishrocnt  at  Holy  Island,  wliere  such  a  building  had  been  used  145  years  previously,  by  St.  Cosgrach  for 
that  purpose.  Fulda  does  not,  and  never  did,  possess  a  Tur-ain,  Out  of  Ireland  we  must  leek,  not  in 
Tudesqae,  but  in  moro  sunny,  southem  regions  for  such  structures.  We  perceive  that  Sir  Wm.  Detham  has 
pobliahed  a  drawiog  of  anothcr  round  towcr  found  at  Coel,  in  India,  which  carrics  out  the  resemblances  we 
had  beretofore  pointcd  at,  cvcn  stronger  than  thosc  at  Bhaugulpore. 

Connected  with  the  Hclio  Arkitism  of  the  round  towcr,  before  adverted  to,  we  may  mention,  that  at 
many  of  tlicir  sites  there  arc  traditions  of  wondcrful  cows.  Thus,  at  Ardpatrick,  werc  discovered  the  bones  and 
one  of  the  homs  of  the  great  Milcher  of  Saint  Patrick;  at  Cashel  the  yarious  traditions  of  a  celebrated  cow 
are  supported  by  the  fact  of  a  road  having  becn  constructed  either  by  or  for  her,  which  is  taid  to  be  traceable 
in  many  places  betweeo  Cashel  and  Ardmore.  Anotlier  road  for  the  samc  purpose  is  said  to  be  traceable 
from  Castle  Hyde  in  the  county  of  Cork  to  Ardmore.  At  Clonmacnois  is  a  carving  of  St.  Kieran's  cow. 
At  Scatter>'  Island  the  legend  of  St.  Scnanus'  cow  is  w^cU  known.  The  round  tower  of  Inis  Kealtra  has 
soTDc  tradiiiou  of  the  samo  kind  ;  iho  island  itself  is  situated  in  Loch  BodearQf  the  ^  Lake  of  the  Red  Cow," 
and  the  promontory  of  Balborun,  the  Place  of  the  Red  Cow,  ncar  Killaloe,  forms  the  southem  boundary  of  that 
lake.  In  Hanway's  Travclfi,  it  is  statcd  that  the  devotees  at  the  perpetual  fire,  ncar  Baku,  on  the  W.  ihore 
of  the  Caspian,  not  onl}  adore  the  sacred  fire,  but  have   a  vcneration  for  a  red  cow. 
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principal  object  of  the  scene — that  which  imparts  to  it  the  associations  of 
romance  and  of  old  feudal  recollections,  is  the  Castle — a  warrior  pile,  which, 
though  shattered  and  time-worn^  retains  a  stem  and  frowning  dignity  even  in 
its  decay.  It  Stands  on  a  small  island,  or  rathcr  peninsula,  l3^g  close  in  to  the 
northern  shore,  and  consists  of  a  Square  embattled  keep,  vaultcd  within,  a 
curtain  wall,  and  barbican  tower.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  crected  by 
Theige  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  who  certainly  made  it  his  residence  in 
1406;  to  which  period  the  architectural  style  of  the  building  refcra.  The 
territorial  district  in  which  it  Stands  was  anciently  called  Tulloch  O'Dea,  of 
which  the  O'Cuins,  or  Quins,  were  proprietors.  Tradition  says  that  the  last 
O'Qiiin,  previous  to  the  O'Brien  possession,  was  starved  in  the  Castle.  The 
transfer  of  property  in  old  time  was  so  often  made  by  violence  that  this  story 
may  not  have  been  without  its  truth,  although  the  conjecture  is  equally  worthy 
of  a  belicf  that  it  may  have  passed  to  the  O'Briens  by  family  alliance,  several 
intermarriagcs  being  on  record  between  the  O'Quins  and  the  O'Briens, 
The  name  given  to  this  peninsula,  in  ^  likelihood  originated  from  a  previcui 
dun,  or  fortified  residence  of  that  kind,  used  by  the  Irish  preyiously  to  the 
introduction  of  castellation,  and  which  O'Quin  must  have  regarded  as  a  site 
peculiarly  eligiblc  in  an  age  whcn,  although  saints  much  abounded»  turbulent 
sinners,  little  regardful  of  the  differences  between  mmm  ^  titwn,  were  not  at 
all  few.  The  lake  is  regarded  as  the  site  of  a  city  long  lost  by  the  power  of 
enchantmcnt;  the  key  by  which  it  is  to  be  disenthralled^  is  lying  buried  with 
the  rcdoubted  Conan  the  Bold,  in  his  grave  beside  the  lake  of  the  sun,  on 
the  "  very  blcak  Mountain  of  Callan.**  The  legend  says  that  one  of  the 
daughtcrs  of  this  enchanted  city  in  times  of  old  frequently  visited  the  sur&ce 
of  the  lake  in  the  figure  of  a  swan,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  saw  and 
lovcd  "  the  youthful  O'Quin/'  whose  stronghold  looked  out  upon  theie 
hauntcd  waters.  A  secrct  marriage  between  them  ensued,  but,  upon  Strange 
conditions,  as  to  the  continuance  of  their  union ;  these  conditionB  being 
afterwards  violated,  caused  the  lake  nymph  to  retum  to  her  subaqueoos 
homc. 

It  is,  howevcr,  the  grcat  ocean-river,  the  Shannon,  that  gives  its  chief 
attractions  to  Cläre  County.  And  these  attractions— of  beautiful  and  nu^- 
ficent  sccnery,  ruined  abbeys,  and  dilapidated  Castles — commence  seaward 
with  the  borders  of  Limerick  city,  and  terminate  only  with  the  mountain-rockt 
that  kecp  out  the  Atlantic.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Limerick,  the  nKid 
lies  ovcr  a  rieh  alluvial  flat,  which  Stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  river  to  the 
basc  of  the  highlands,  which  risc  behind  the  woods  of  Crattoe.  These  flatt, 
which  are  rcmarkably  fcrtile,  arc  herc  callcd  Corcass  lands,  a  term  originatiog 
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in  the  Irish  word  CorrocA,  a  swamp  or  morass,  which  these  grounds^  previously 
to  the  band  of  reclamation  reaching  them,  must  unquestionably  have  been. 
They  are  still  often  overflowed  by  the  Shannon ;  and  along  the  high  road 
which  traverses  them,  stonc  pillars  are  raised^  at  frequent  intervals,  as  indexes 
of  its  limits  on  such  occasions.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  bandet  of  Cratloe 
possesses  two  ofthose  solitary  castelets  so  frequent  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which 
would  almost  seem  as  though  they  never  possessed  any  outworks  or  other 
adjuncts.    One  of  these  is  called  Cratloe  Castle,  the  other  Cratloe  Beg.    They 


belonged  to  the  lesser  chiefs — the  feudatoiics,  of  their  period — the  followers 
of  the  lords  paramount  of  Thomond,  the  O'Briens  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
tecnth  centuries,  and  are  of  the  earliest  class  of  castellation.  The  lower  Cham- 
bers are  dark  and  vaulted,  the  walls  massive,  and  the  Chambers  narrow  and 
dimly  lighted.  They  must  be  regarded  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Duns, 
Raths,  and  Liosses  of  the  earlier  pcriods. 

The  voyage  hence  down  this  magnificent  river,  to  its  mouth,  is  füll  of 
interest.  Sca-rocks,  islets,  and  islands  are  abundant.  We  must,  however, 
pass  them  all  by,  to  arrive  at  far-famed  Scattery,  memorable  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  that  ungallant  and  un-Irish  saint — 
St.  Senanus — who  having 

<'  sworn  his  bainted  sod 
Should  ne'er  by  woman's  feet  by  trod," 

refused  even  to  associate  with  him  in  his  solitude,  a  "  sister  saint,  St.  Cannera, 
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whom  an  angel  had  takcn  tu  thc  island^  für  thc  express  purposc  of  introducin^ 
her  to  him."     Biit,  if  wc  arc  to  credit  the  poet, 

**  Legonds  hiiit  that  luul  the  maid 
Till  moming's  liglit  delaycd  ; 
And  given  Uie  Kiiiit  ono  rosy  smilc, 
Shc  ne'cr  Lad  Icft  his  londy  uilc." 

The  island  contains  about  one  hundrcd  and  eighty  acrcs  ;  twenty  of  which, 
previous  to  thc  dissohition  of  monasteries,  were  covered  with  wood^  although 
not  a  shrub  now  rcmains.  St.  Sinon^  or  Senanus^  dcemcd  it  an  cligible 
Situation  in  thc  sixth  Century,  for  a  monasiic  establishment.  He  was  a  native 
of  Hl/  Conall  (the  prescnt  baronies  of  Connclloe,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ), 
find  studicd  in  Ircland.  He  afterwards  travellcd  into  Britain>  and  thcnce  to 
Home.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  becanie  the  founder  of  several 
monasteries  in  Thoniond  (the  present  Cläre),  and  in  particular  of  one  at 
Scattery,  subscqucntly  converted  into  a  priory  for  regulär  canons.  No  trace 
of  this  building  is  now  visible.  He  is  also  said  to  have  founded  elcven 
churchcs  in  the  same  island  :  but  the  ruins  of  scven  are  all  that  remain,  and 
of  thesc  thc  style  of  architecture  of  three  declares  thcir  erection  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  tlie  twelfth  Century.  They  arc  all  struetures  of  insignificant 
dimensions ;  and  have  jdelded  every  trace  of  grandeur^  if  they  ever  had 
any,  to  thc  inroads  of  time.  A  round  tower,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  Stands  a  fcw  paces  to  the  west  of  ^'  St.  Sinon's  Cathedral : "  it  measures 
twenty-two  feet  in  circumference ;  the  doorway,  which  faces  that  of  the  church, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  ground — a  circumstance  unusual  in  these  buildings ; 
a  few  small  oblong  perforations,  and  four  loop-holes  at  thc  top,  admit  light  to 
the  interior.  A  long  rent,  from  near  the  conic  cap  down  to  the  centre,  caoied 
by  lightning,  disfigurcs  the  tower  and  threatens  its  ultimate  destruction  *. 

*  Thc  country  ]M>oplc  are  fond  of  attributing  the  crcctioo  of  thete  lingiiUr  ttractvm  to  nparaatwal 
mcans,  and  call  thcm  fauce  an  aon  oiehe^  the  **  growth  of  one  night,"  bcauiae  thej  wero  fint  tecatiaadöf 
aftcr  thc  uight,  \Fhcrc  thc  previoui  day  no  vcstigc  of  thcm  appeared.  The  vendoua  tndition  eoaasetod  «ilk 
thc  tower  of  Scattcr}-  at-surcs  im,  that  it  was  fiist  perceived  at  dawn  of  daj,  bj  an  old  «omaa,  wfao  tedof  H 
grow  rapidly  in  height,  insonmch  that  it  niight  have  reachcd  up  to  heaven,  had  it  been  aaffercd  to  proeeeJ 
quivtly  in  itt  owu  vay,  cricd  out  in  thc  czccss  of  her  wonderment  toSt.  Sinon,  who  ^m  ttaadiHg  bj,  **  Yenw 
a  Tourneen,  what  a  finc  building  you  have  niado  in  one  night!"  but  ihe  unfortonaielj  focfoi  to  add  the  oMil 
acconipanimcnt  of  *'  God  bloss  it !"  which  affccted  the  tower  so  aeoHblj,  that  ita  ambitioa  «h  coaljd  aa4  it 
pauscd  in  its  lüfty  ospin&tions.  The  Saint  be<*aine  to  indignant  at  tbit  untoward  check,  that«  ia  a  fit  ef  m* 
(für,  though  a  gnoil  Saint,  he  was  novcrthclcas  in  "  mortal  coil,'*)  he  flung  his  pointcd  bairet  cap  at  the  kmA 
of  the  tower,  wherc  it  stuck  and  hccanie  pctrificd,  remaining  to  this  hour  an  acceplabla  covciiag: 

St.  5^>iian,  of  Cona  DaiM-in,  wc  Icarn  from  tho  **  Monaslicon  Hibemicum/'  founded  an  abbay  ia  tW 
island  of  Scattery,  beforc  the  arriral  of  St.  Patrick  in  Munster.  But  it  is  iiiertcd  that  the  raal  fbondir  w 
St.  l'atrick  hiuisclf ;  and  that  hc  placcd  his  disciplc  hcre.  He  liad  eleTen  churehea  for  hia  menki;  and  ae 
woniau  was  pcrmittcd  to  t>ct  foot  on  the  island  previous  to  the  Coming  of  tlie  Dwiea.     He  died  ob  the  Itf  if 
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The  coast  from  Kilrush — on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Island — a  pretty 
and  £äshionable  baüiing-place^  round  to  Kilkee>  which  &ces  the  Adantic^  may 
vie  for  sublime  grandeur  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  two 
towns  are  distant  about  eight  miles  by  land ;  but  to  reach  the  one  from  the 
other  by  sea^  a  voyage  of  little  short  of  forty  miles  would  be  necessary ;  for 
the  long  and  narrow  promontory — ^the  barony  of  Moyarta — Stretches  out 
between  them  and  forms  the  northem  boundary  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Some  mües  north  of  Kilkee  are  the  famous  cliffs  of  Moher — ^the  highest  of  which 
is  Said  to  be  nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  To  supply 
eyen  a  faint  description  of  the  wonderful  scenery  in  this  vicinity  would  exceed 
the  Space  to  which  we  are  limited ;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  a 
small  but  ftdl  and  valuable  little  volume,  entitled^  ^'  Two  Months  at  Kilkee ;  ** 
written  by  Mrs.  Knott^  and  published  by  Messrs.  Curry  and  Co.^  of  Dublin ; 
for  we  have  to  supply  some  information — not  to  be  procured  so  easily — con- 
ceming  a  singular  subject ;  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  inquiries  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Windele^  to  whose  kind  and  zealous  assistance  we  have  had 
such  frequent  occasion  to  refer ;  and  to  whom^  for  his  notes  conceming  this 
county,  we  are  especially  indebted. 

The  mouth  of  the  Shannon  is  grand  almost  beyond  conception.  Its  inhabi- 
tants  point  to  a  part  of  the  river^  within  the  headlands^  over  which  the  tides  rush 

Manfa,  A.D.  544  ;  and  was  interrad  at  Scatteiy ;  hii  festival  ii  obaenred  od  the  Sth  of  that  month,  when 
crowda  of  pilgrima  repair  to  the  ulaod.  The  place  ii  of  coune  foll  of  curious  legende.  One  of  them  relatcs 
that  ''  on  a  Christmaa  night,*'  a  reiideut  on  the  isUnd,  long  after  iU  fame  had  departed,  intending  to  take 
boat  for  Kilruih,  to  hear  mass,  in  passing  by  the  ruined  cathedra],  beheld  no  less  a  personage  than  its  patron 
«dnt,  in  ponHfieaiibuSt  celcbrating  high  mass;  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  a  disagreeable  passage  to 
Kilmsh,  the  man  retomed  to  his  fiunily  and  informed  them  of  wbat  he  had  seen  ; — accompanied  bj  them 
and  a  posae  of  neighbours,  they  proceeded  to  the  chureh,  but  on  their  arrival  they  found  the  place  in  darkuess 
— ^the  lighti  and  the  figures  had  vanished,  and  their  choral  swell  had  ceased.  At  tbe  Christmas  following, 
howerer,  they  were  more  fortunate ;  they  watched  for  the  exact  timc  of  the  Service,  and  were  not  disappointed. 
Undannted  at  the  unearthly  vision,  and  ravished  by  the  pomp,  the  solemnity»  and  the  harmony  of  tho 
impoaing  servico,  they  flung  themselves  on  their  knees  and  partook  of  its  religious  advantages.  The  same 
appearance  took  place  on  every  Christmas  for  several  ycars  after  ;  in  short,  during  the  life  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  islanders,  whose  pious  attention  to  tbe  holy  well,  in  keeping  it  clean  and  free  from  weedsy  eamed 
for  her  this  considerate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Saint.  On  her  death,  the  well  was  negloeted,  and  the 
high  mass  ceased  to  be  chaunted  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  evermore. 

It  is  further  related  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  StUnt's  miracles,  that  haring  thrown  the  labouriug  oar 
of  the  ministry  on  one  of  his  friars,  who  did  not  sUnd  over  well  in  his  good  graces,  the  poor  man  had  daily  to 
proceed  to  the  County  of  Cläre  to  say  mas«.  The  friar's  temper  not  being  over  mach  improTed  by  this 
treatment,  he  found  no  grcat  want  of  inclination  to  quarrel  with  his  flock,  praying  that  every  succeeding  day 
for  cver  may  bring  a  fresh  corpse  to  their  church  door.  When  Sinon  heard  of  this  horrid  malediction,  his 
Indignation  was  naturally  ezccssive,  and,  in  ordcr  to  avcrt  the  calamity  which  the  other  had  iuvoked,  he 
besooght  heaven  to  transfcr  the  curse  from  mankind  to  the  starling,  which  hapless  bird  somehow  or  other 
did  not  stand  high  in  the  Saint's  favour.  His  praycr  had  the  dcsired  effcct — the  people  were  saved  from  a 
daily  mortality  ;  and  lo !  cven  to  this  prcscnt  writing  may  be  seen,  at  that  church  door,  the  inanimate  body 
of  a  starling,  on  cvery  succeeding  morning — the  same  to  be  continuod  to  the  gcneral  doom. 
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^vith  cxtraordinnry  rapidity  and  violencc.  They  say  it  is  the  site  of  a  lost  city, 
long  buried  bcncatli  the  wavcs,  and  that  its  towers  and  spires  and  turretSy  acting 
as  breakcrs  against  the  tide-water,  occasion  the  roughness  of  this  part  of  the 
cstuary.  The  whole  city  becomcs  visible  on  cvexy  scventh  year^  and  has  been 
often  Seen  by  the  fishermen  sailing  ovcr  it ;  but  the  sight  bodes  ill  luck,  for 
within  a  month  after,  the  ill-fated  sailor  is  a  corpse.  The  time  of  its  appear- 
ance  is  also  rendered  farther  disastrous  by  the  loss  of  some  boat  or  vcssel,  of 
which,  or  its  crew,  no  vestige  is  ever  after  found.  In  the  sununer  of  1823  the 
city  was  last  visible,  and  then  a  sail-boat  carry ing  a  crew  of  fiftcen  men 
perished.  The  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and  it  was  reported,  and  of  course 
believed,  that  the  whole  fifteen  were  seen,  about  the  same  time,  at  the  parish 
chapel,  mixing  and  conversing  amongst  their  neighbours  and  relatives,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  life  ;  although,  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  dreadfui 
tidings  of  their  loss  reached  their  families,  filling  the  whole  Community  with 
sorrow  and  lamcntations. 

*  Id  the  2nd  vol.  of  '*  Mason's  Parochial  Survoy  of  IrcUnd,"  poge  415,  we  are  infonned  that  the  Her. 
Jolin  Graham,  A.M.,  curatc  of  Kilnish,  fo  far  from  rtjccüng  the  treilition  of  ÜiU  lott  dty  ai  •  fiiUr,  mi 
diaposcd  to  regnitl  it  as  an  indication  of  tho  onco  cdvbratcd  Regia  of  Ptolemj!  Of  other  tuhociftd  dtin, 
buricil  Itcncath  tho  ^-aTcs  of  occan,  or  the  waten  of  oiir  great  lakct  aad  livcn,  tndiüont  of  a  like  chanetrr 
cvcrywhcrc  abnund.  Six  centurics  ago,  Caiubrensis  rccordcd  the  overwheliniiig  of  a  noble  city  br  the  bnnt* 
ing  forth  of  tlie  >«-at4'r8  of  Loiigh  Kruc  ;  and  as  we  havc  cliewhere  obsenred,  bo  notiect  a  Mmilar  cataMrofbe 
orcnriing  froin  nn  inundation  of  Lough  Ncagh.  The  lakc  of  luchiquin,  in  the  county  of  which  «c  arv  aew 
trcating,  covcre  a  city  which  had  bccn  ^Icttroycd  somewliat  in  the  tarne  manncr.  Along  the  whole  liae  «f 
contt,  ntrctching  frniii  Doncgal  on  tho  north  to  tho  Mizcn-hcad  on  tho  toath,  a  belief  is  prevalcot  of  a  rick 
nnd  fortili'  island,  of  grcat  cxtcnt,  which  lies  far  out  in  tho  wcstem  Main.  To  this  they  haTe  firen  the  naiat 
of  Hy  Brazilj  of  tlic  ctymology  of  which  wc  aro  not  certain.  As  a  proper  namc  of  penona  we  fioi  tbii 
i>f  Brcassil  often  occuriing  in  our  early  history,  and  in  the  ancient  topography  of  theeoantrj  we  havc  H9 
Rreassilf  now  Clanbraissil,  in  Arniagh,  whcre  also  was  Rath  Bratsil;  another,  Ifp  BroMtii^  also  oeean 
in  tlie  old  territory  of  Oßaly.  Mr.  Hardiman,  niith  much  appearaoce  of  probability,  deriTea  the  naii  fraa 
Brast  fiction  :  aoi,  island  ;  and  iU,  grcat ;  i.  e.  the  grcat  fictitious  üland,  The  old  baida  aad  pepvdar  tiiffi- 
tion  dcscribc  Ily  Bi-cassil  a(  a  country  of  pcrpetual  sunshine,  aboandingin  broad  havena  and  noUe  riins» ia 
foivsts,  niountiins,  and  lakes;  Castles  and  palaccs  arise  on  every  hill  side,  or  bectle  abore  windinf  stRaaM, 
and,  far  as  tlic  eye  can  reacli,  it  is  covercd  with  delightfiil  groTes,  and  bowcrs  embtacing  aoft  and  silcit 
glade«,  prcBcnting  to  the  happy  l>cholder  scenes  and  vistas  of  surpassing  lo?elincia»  and  fiUing  tbe  aaol  with 
dn'ains  of  l>cauty  and  of  wonder.  Its  fiehls  arv  clothed  with  perennial  Tcrdura,  and  dcpaatiirad  by  ■niciws 
hcrdfl,  wliiUt  its  groves  aro  cvcr  vocal  and  ''  auiuiate  with  the  inspiring  ccstacy  of  long." 

liiku  Kilhtuhcrn,  its  nppcarancc  is  only  occaMonal :  a  condition  the  efliect  of  a  long  endnrinf  enchantncat, 
wliich  will,  howcvcr,  bc  yct  diftsolved.  Its  inhabitants  are  extr  youngt  suflering  no  decay,  and  Icading  livrs 
of  uiialloyed  happineu,  taking  no  account  of  the  progress  of  timc.  In  thia  lespeet  it  reaemUea  7Sr  —  ■*tyf _ 
thf  Klyniimi  of  the  Papin  Iri»h.  Dr.  O^Ialloran,  in  bis  <*  Introduction  to  the  Hiatory  and  Anti^niiMa  «f 
Ircland,"  has  prcDorved  a  curious  legend  of  a  rcnidence  of  the  cclebrated  Ottiam,  the  lon  of  FEon,  in  saae 
Mich  islniid,  which  no  douht  ^-as  a  bardic  inveiition  of  a  rery  remote  period,  founded  oa  tbe  old  Drsidic 
iK'licf.  ^<  Ohsinc  Mac  Kion,"  says  ho,  *'  seatetl  on  tho  banks  of  the  Shannon,  adoting  tbe  Anihor  of  Katmt 
ill  tlir  coiitrniplntion  of  his  workn,  was  siiddenly  liunied  away  to  Tir-na-n*oge  (the  coantry  of  yeath,  1* 
island  i)f  itiiiiiortalit),  whirli  he  dcscrilics  with  all  the  vivacity  that  fancy,  aidcd  by  tbe  tight  of  n  lovrif 
■i  roiiiitiy  iis  Inluiiii,  rould  ns>itt  the  iKird  with.  lie  reniaiuctl  here  for  tomc  dayi,aa  be  thought,aMd  on  b» 
Kiiun  wa»git.itly  ^iiiipriFcil  i(t  lind  no  vi'»tigc  of  his  house,  or  of  bis  acquaintancc.      In  vain  did  he  irrk 
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There  is  yet  another  subject  of  vital  importance  connected  with  Ireland, 
upon  which  we  must  offer  some  observations  before  we  close  our  book — ^its 
Population,  and  the  probable  amount  of  its  inhabitants  at  different  periods^ 
from  the  sixteenth  Century  to  the  present  period.     We  give  the  foUowing 

after  his  fiither  Fion,  and  hie  Fionne-Eirion  ;  in  vain  lound  tho  Buabhal,  or  well  known  military  cUrion, 
to  collect  tbose  intrepid  warriora.  Long  since  had  these  heroes  been  cut  off  in  battle  ;  long  had  bis  fiitber 
ccaaed  to  live !  Instead  of  a  gallant  raco  of  mortaU,  wbich  ho  bad  left  behind,  he  found  a  puisne  and 
degenerate  pcople,  scarce  tpeaking  the  same  language.  In  a  word,  it  appeared  tbat  instead  of  a  few  days  he 
had  remained  ncar  two  centuries  in  thii  manrion  of  the  blessed.  Ho  lived,  says  the  talo,  to  the  dajrs  of 
Saint  Patrick,  and  related  to  this  apostlc,  after  his  conversion,  thoae  and  mariy  other  wonders." 

Thia  incidcnt  is  far  from  being  pcculiar  to  the  traditiona  of  Ireland.  Sevoral  of  the  legends  and  balladt 
of  Gemiany  tum  on  the  unsuspcctcd  lapse  of  tiiue  under  enchautment.  In  the  2nd  voL  of  the  **  Gcrman 
Populär  Tales/'  Peter  Claus,  a  goatherd  of  the  Kyffhaua  mountain,  is  conducted  through  a  caye  in  the 
moantains  to  a  beautiful  Valley,  wherc,  for  a  short  time,  he  assists  some  aged  knight  at  playing  nino-pins  by 
fetchiog  the  bowl ;  on  his  retum  to  his  bome  ho  found  he  had  bccn  absent  from  fifleen  to  twenty  yean. 
Hogg's  beaatifui  ^^  Kilmeny ''  is  fouoded  on  a  similar  ßciion,  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  marvellous  talo  of  the 
^  Seven  Sleepera,"  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  prophct  Mahomcti  has,  in  varioos  forma,  aocording  to 
Gibbon,  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 
A  belief,  somewhat  similar  to  that  prevaleut  along  the  Irish  shorcs,  has  obtaincd  in  various  regions  from 
the  carlicst  periods,  and  tbc  site  of  the  fabled  island  or  continent  has  bccn  always  placed  somewhcre  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  received  into  the  mjthology  of  tho  most  ancient  people.  Pindar  describes  tho  place  of 
rest  of  the  old  Greek  heroes  as  the 

Isle  of  the  blest, 

Wherc  ocean  brcezes  blow 

Round  flowers  of  gold  that  glow 
On  stream  or  Strand, 

Or  glorious  trees,  whenco  they 

Wrcath  chaplets  for  the  neck  aud  band. — Olymp,  iii. 

Ita  origin  is  in  all  probability  oriental ;  such  are  the  Chandra  dtoip,  or  Sacred  Isles  of  the  Westf  of  the 
llindoos,  which  the  Puranas  place  in  the  westcru  scas.  Tho  Egyptians  belioved  in  a  similar  insular  para- 
diso,  and  from  them  camo  ihe  report,  which  Plato,  in  Tiraa)us,  has  recorded  of  the  fabled  island  of  AUaniis, 
Cretias,  one  of  tho  Speakers,  professes  to  havc  received  it  from  his  grandfather,  who  heard  it  from  SoIod,  who 
had  received  his  instruction  amongst  the  priests  of  EgypU  According  to  this  legend  tho  island  lay  opposite 
the  Straits  of  Gades,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  a  mighty  race,  the  conquerors  of  a  largo  portion  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  In  a  subsequent  cra,  however,  tho  island,  cither  by  means  of  an  earthquake  or  some  great 
innndation,  was  suddcnly  abaorbed  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  of  its  vast  extent  not  a  particle  remained, 
unless  we  adopt  the  conjccturo  that  tho  Azores,  Canary  Islands,  &c.,  may  have  been  fragments  of  it.  Am- 
mianus  MarccUinus  and  Crantor  also,  Plato's  first  interpreter,  regarded  the  disappcarance  of  this  island  as 
an  undoubted  fact.  But  may  not  the  story  of  this  Atlantis,  after  all,  have  originated  out  of  other  cautes? 
As  for  instance,  might  we  not  suggcst  one  of  those  optical  illusions  called  the  miragCf  arising  out  of  the 
vapoury  exbalations  so  frcqucnt  along  maritime  coasts,  and  known  to  sailors  and  fishermen  as  '*fog-banks," 
and  to  the  Italians  by  tho  name  of  one  of  their  fairy  encbantresses,  the  Fata  (or  fairy)  Morgana,  who 
reigns  supremo  between  Reggio  and  Messina,  and  deludcs  tho  seafarer  by  the  appearances  of  glittering  palaces 
and  splendours  ?  The  appcarance  of  these  rcflections,  for  such  they  are,  is  generally  so  imposing  as  to  elude 
the  dosest  examination,  and  has  often  hcld  out  the  hope  of  reposc  to  the  sca-wom  mariner,  to  cnd  but  in  dis- 
appointment,  disappcaring  as  the  power  of  the  sun  operates  on  them.  The  mirage  is  not  unknown  on  our  own 
coasts  and  the  margins  of  souir  of  our  grcat  rivcrs,  as  we  havc  shown  in  trcating  of  the  island  of  Rathlin. 
It  prcsentcd  to  tlio  eye  hcniilnnd»  elevated  into  mountains ;  thesc  again  vanishing  and  giving  way  to  softly- 
Bwclling  woodod  hüls,  cmbattlcd  Castles,  spreadijig  woods,  and  sunnyglades;  and  again,  tho  sccno  shifling 
to  a  battle  Held,  with  niniics  in  conflict,  and  then  the  vision  dissolved  away.     Viaions  like  these,  presentcd  to 
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tabular  view  of  the  sevcral  Censuses,"  which  we  shall  accompany  with  *omc 
cxplanatory  remarks. 


1593  Mnrvföi.'s  E*iiii:a:e  700,000      1777 2.6«Hl^J6 

1641  Sir  Williaai  Po:tv                     .  1,-1 60,000      1785     .             ■  2^45,W2 

1632  .                   .'      .  830,000  .    1788  G.  P.  Bu8he,EMi.          .         .'4,040.000 

1672 1,100,000'   1791  Hvarth-monev  Collectort  4.20G.612 

169."»  CantaiiiSinth                           .  l.03VH»ü  *    1792  Rev.  Dr.  IVVufort      .         .     .      4.088,22« 

|1712  Thuinafl  Dul.U9,  E«q.           .     .  2,099,091  ;    1805  Thomas  Nvwcnham,  Esq.         .   .5^95,456 

1718 2,169,048  1    ,0,0  r  Incomiilctc   Parliameatary  1        t  a»- au: 

.1725 2.317.374  :.  ***'^  \  Cens«          .         .      /    |  ^»93.,^ 

,1726 2,309,106    I  1821  I  Parlianicnury  Census         .     .<  6,801  ,Hr 


11731     K.Li^.lMicJ  Clcn:y     .         .     .     2,010,221 

'  1754    Hcarth-uonev  C«'llcctors         .     2,372,634 

1767     .     .         .         .         .         .     .     2.541,276 


I  1827  !  Momu's  Calculatton  .  .  7,C7ä835 
1831  ParliamentM7  Ccnsus  .  .  r  7,767.401 
1841  !  Probable  Crniui  (uDpublithcd  >     8J50/)00 


1582  to  1602. — At  the  close  of  EUzabeth's  reign,  Moryson,  who  visited 
Ireland  with  Lord  Mountjoy,  estimated  the  popuIation  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

an  Ignorant  pcoplc,  would  bc  fully  suflScicnt  to  account  for  all  the  fablet  of  tacred  and  lubncfgcd  itlaadi, 
floatiiig  amongst  the  ancicnts  ;  but  another  aiding  cauie  may  alfo  be  fonnd  in  thoae  early  diacoveriefl  ondc  in 
the  we«tem  seai  by  Phceuiciin  and  Carthaginian  navigaton,  which  tbey  were  ao  anziout  to  coaceal  froa  all 
othcr  nationi,  and  of  which,  neverthelc«»,  Bome  vague  whiipcringi  may  haTe  trmnqnrcd,  and  bccomc  nlae- 
quently  grafted  on  the  doctrinc  of  thcso  bleised  islanda.  Tbe  belicf,  bowcrer,  auch  ■•  it  w«a,  and  boweitf 
compoundcd,  travellcd  westward  with  the  ttream  of  popuIation,  and  when  thoK  iilanda  of  the  wcatcni  Maia, 
once,  perhaps,  jKirtly  the  subject  of  tlicso  rumours,  were  colonized.  The  traditioiurj,  or  Mythologie  rmd, 
conlinued  itill  unsatisficd,  and  the  fablcd  island  itood  atill  farther  out,  in  **  tome  blue  sommcr  oeean  fiw  off 
and  alone."  Hcnce  came  those  ■ubmarine  citiet  and  iilandi  occaaionally  emerging  and  beconing  riaible  aaJ 
sutionary,  of  which  the  legende,  surviving  the  days  of  Paganism,  eontinue  to  linger  amongat«  aod  hannt  tkt 
memoriei  of  tlic  peoplc  of  the  westcm  ihores  of  Europe,  no  len  than  of  Africa.  Such  «vre  the  Kaet  citj  of 
Vs,  in  the  bay  of  Duameiiez,  in  ÜritUny;  the  itland  of  jioalon,  of  the  British  romancea;  tbe  aubaniffd 
kingdoni  of  Lyonetse,  of  the  Cornish  legends;  and  the  Icitekane  (or  eountry  of  the  wavea)  «f  ite 
early  Saxons. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  and  Puerto  Santo  are  still  persuaded  tbat  in  clear  weathcr  thcy  aee  laad  ia 
a  westcm  horizon,  and  always  in  the  samo  direciion."  (Ilist.  Mari t.  Discovery.)  Waahingtoa  Irriag  lai 
a\-ailed  hiamlf  of  tliis  legend  in  his  tale  of  <*  The  Enchantrd  Island/'  He  teils  tu,  "  that  it  hat  bcea  eeea- 
sionally  socn  fiuni  the  shores  of  the  Canaries  strctching  away  in  tbe  clear  bright  «vat  with  long  and  ahadowr 
promontorics  and  high  sun-gilt  peaks.  Numorous  expeditions,  both  in  andent  and  modcn  daya,  have  laaacM 
furth  from  the  Cauarics  in  qucst  of  that  island,  but  on  their  approaeb,  moantaia  and  praoMUtery  kaic 
gradually  fadcd  away,  until  nothinj;  has  n>maincd  but  the  blue  sky  aboTe,  aud  the  dccp  Une  waler  bekv." 
It  is  ccrtain  that  tlie  name  of  the  ^  Islcs  uf  Ürazil"  occurs  on  mapa  of  the  Uth  eentniy.  In  the  ncighbaar- 
hood  of  the  Azores,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  belief  in  their  ezistence  waa  one  of  the  indoeenenia  whicb 
teniptv'i  Coliimbus  to  the  adventure  which  Icd  to  the  discoTcry,  or,  (shall  we  ny  ?)  re-diacoveiy,  of  Ancriea. 
As  latc  as  the  last  rentury, reiH)rts  of  this  Hrazil  having  been  scen  by  marinen  wcra  in  drculatSon^and  hdicvfi; 
and  hy  somc  the  name  uf  Saint  Drendan^t  Island  waa  givcn  to  it.  This  waa  a  compUnicnt  biriy  naiiel  by 
that  advciiturous  saint.  Ilis  "  ]>rodigious  voyages  "  in  search  of  it,  which  laated  aeven  years,  enlicled  htm  U  all 
the  hoiKiurs  and  ]iriviU-gi-s  of  discovcry.  The  ancient  traditiona,  to  which  we  have  been  rcferritfb  and  ahick 
nowhorv  were  niore  firuily  Itcliovcd  than  in  his  native  district  of  Kerry,  it  was  which  doabticn  laied  him  U 
the  sean-h.  In  thr  ycui  54.*»,  having  luid  in  provi»ioiis  for  fifty  days,  he  6rst  wnturtd  on  hit  ^oeat  from  a 
\y,\\  in  thr  \\^»t  uf  Koriy,  Hince  from  hiui  dennniiiiated  Brandon  Bay.  His  eourac  ire  are  infoTBed  lay  cesilra, 
ynUtit'mm  tr^tivtiiCf  Mip}>oscd  tu  mcan  the  Norih-weat,  or  settiujr  of  the  snn  in  fliimBcryand  aAcra  ny^ 
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civil  war  of  that  day^  at  so  low  an  amount  as  700^000;  but  from  the  State  of 
Society  in  that  country  at  the  time,  and  the  great  difficulty  that  must^  of 
necessity^  have  existed  to  prevent  any  accurate  Statistical  retum^  little  reliance 
can  he  placed  upon  his  Statement ;  and  he  does  not  inform  ns  hy  what  means 
he  ohtained  his  Information.  This  was  the  first  estimate  recorded  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

1640.— In  Sir  William  Petty's  "Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland/*  by  a 
series  of  ingenious  calculations^  he  arrives  at  the  conclnsion  that^  prior  to  the 
troubles  of  1641^  the  population  amounted  to  1^466^000. 

1652. — The  same  authority  estimated  it  at  850^000  souls. 

1672. — Twenty  years  after,  Sir  William  Petty  being  employed  to  super- 
intend  the  great  territorial  surrey  of  the  country  under  the  Protectorate  for 
the  arrangement  of  forfeited  property,  published  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation grounded  on  an  average  of  five  persona  to  each  house.  This  afforded  a 
retum  of  1,100,000  persons. 

1695. — Captain  South  put  forward  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  this  year,  on  the  population  of  Ireland ;  he  makes  it  appear 

of  fifteen  dajt,  the  wind  ceating,  the  veMel  was  abandoned  to  itt  own  coane ;  iti  crew  hanng  lott  all 
löiowledge  of  the  direction  thej  were  moving  in.  Finally  they  reached  a  great  idand  or  continent, 
whieh  after  haTiog  traTened  for  fifteen  dayt  more,  they  could  not  reach  the  end  of.  Of  the  wondeifbl 
plaoea — wiiranda  loca — which  they  taw,  it  ii  anneeeeaary  here  to  tpeak,  but  the  report  which  they  broogfat 
home  did  not  by  any  meaui  tend  to  abate  the  cnriotity  of  all  oonoeming  this  moat  myiterioni  iiland, 
and  at  long  intervali,  in  lubsequent  times,  we  find  that  other  yoyages  on  a  similar  search  were  afterwardi 
ondertaken. 

Mr.  Hardiman,  (Irish  Minatrelsy),  ha8  published  from  a  rare  pamphlet,  printed  in  London  in  1675, 
sereral  cnrions  particulors  respecting  the  alleged  discovery  of  this  hazy  land  about  that  time.  It  ii  entitled 
"  OBraiile,  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  belog  a  perfect  Relation  of  the  late  Discovery  and  wonderful  Disenchant- 
ment  of  an  Island  on  tho  north  of  Ircland."  The  writer  avows  that  he  had  been  himself  at  first  sceptical 
regarding  the  existence  of  this  island,  notwithstanding  that  "  many  sober  and  religious  persons  would  con- 
stantly  affirm  that  in  bright  days  (especially  io  sammer  time)  they  could  perfectly  see  a  very  laige  absolute 
Island,  but  after  longlooking  at  it  it  would  disappear,  and  that  sometimes  ooe  fiiend  and  neighbour  would  call 
auother  to  behold  it  until  there  would  be  a  considerable  number  together,  every  one  of  which  would  not  be 
persoaded  bat  that  they  perfectly  saw  it,  and  some  of  them  havc  mado  towards  it  in  boats,  but  when  they 
came  to  the  place  where  they  thought  it  was,  they  have  found  nothing."  The  finding  the  name  of  OBrazile 
OD  the  maps,  however,  and  the  circumstance  of  a  **  wise  man  and  great  scholar*'  haying  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  taken  out  a  patent  for  its  discovery,  produced  a  conversion  for  which  posterity  has  reason  to  be 
thankful.  It  was  therefore  nolhing  very  astonishing  to  him  to  leam  in  1674,  that  on  the  2nd  of  March  of 
that  year,  a  Captain  Nesbilt  had  actuully  discovered  and  landed  on  the  island,  which  he  explored  to  a  con- 
ridenble  distancci  as  well  as  diseuchanted.  Tho  latter  consummation  was  effected  by  the  simple  prooesa  of 
hg^ting  a  fire  within  it.  "Since  thcn,"  the  writer  says,  **  seveial  godly  ministen  and  others  are  gone  to 
Tisit  and  discover  them/'  (the  inhabitants ;)  but  as  the  writer  had  heard  nothing  of  their  retum  he  says  he 
awaitiy  (with  a  becoming  patience)  a  more  perfect  relation.  Whether  that  was  ever  given  we  are  left  in 
ignofaoce,  but  the  probability  is,  as  arising  from  a  silenco  of  over  165  years,  that  the  disenchantment  was 
bat  temporary,  and  that  these  '' godly  ministers  and  others"  have  been  ezposed  to  the  fitte  of  Ossian 
of  old,  as  heretofore  related.  Whon  the  day  of  their  release  will  arrive,  we  may  hope  to  hear  of  stränge 
diseoTcries. 
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but  1,034,102 — the  loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  rcport  shows  how 
littlc  reliancc  can  bc  placcd  upon  it. 

1712. — Thomas  Dobbs,  Esq.,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Trade  and  ImproTC- 
ment  of  Ireland,"  gives  the  foUowing  amount  of  population  from  1712  to 
1726:— 

1 7 1 2.-2,099,094.  1 7 18.— 2,1 69,048.  1 725.-2^1 7.374.  1 726.-2,309.106. 

These  estimates,  as  well  as  most  of  those  recorded  in  the  remaining  poition  of 
the  eightecnth  Century,  were  made  from  the  calculations  of  the  hearth-moneT 
collectors,  on  an  average  of  six  persons  to  each  house;  but  those  who 
remembcr  ho\Y  difficult  it  was  to  collect  that  tax — the  thousands  who 
evaded  it,  and  the  midtitude  of  places  which  the  collectors  never  could 
visit,  particularly  in  the  westem  rural  districts,  must  know  how  inadequatr 
was  this  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  independent  of  the  sup- 
pression,  for  purposes  of  fraud,  of  many  hundreds  of  houses  by  the  collectors 
themselves. 

1731. — In  this  year  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  ordered  the  eatabliahed  dergy 
and  magistraey  to  make  a  census.  The  amount  retumed  by  them  wm 
2,010,221 ;  but  when  largo  tracts  of  country  were  without  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  one,  and  beyond  the  influence  of,  or  unknown  to  the  othcr^  ncither  can 
this  be  dcpended  upon. 

1754  to  1785. — The  hearth-money  collectors  made  the  following 
rcturns : — 

1754.-2,372,634.  1767.-2,544,276.  1777.-2,690,556.  178&.— 234&,93S. 

1788. — Gervais  Parker  Bushe,  Esq.  Commissioner  of  Revenues,  published 
an  cssay  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1790,  on  the 
subjcct  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
then  President,  Lord  Charlemont,  from  the  surrey-books  of  1788.  The  data  on 
which  this  was  founded,  were  similar  to  the  foregoing ;  but  the  ailftulatjon« 
were  corrccted  and  amended  by  Mr.  Bushe,  who  acknowledged  that  40,000 
houses  at  Icast  were  supprcssed  by  the  collectors  of  this  revenue ;  with  thii 
addition,  which  no  doubt  feil  far  short  of  the  truth,  he  estimates  the  population 
at ''  abovc  "  4,0 10,000. 

1791. — In  this  year  a  return  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
numbcr  of  hcarths  in  Ircland,  from  which  a  population  of  4,£06,612  wts 
calculatcd. 

1792. — Dr.  Beaufort,  fathcr  of  the  present  distinguished  Hydrogn^iher, 
constructcd  an  ecclesiastical  map  of  Ireland;  and  in  the  memoir  paUiihed 
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with  it  he  offered  some  speculations  on  the  population^  which  show  an  amount 
of  4,088^26  souls. 

1805. — Major  Newenham^  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Progress,  &c.,  of  the 
Population  of  Ireland/'  hy  a  vast  collection  of  facta,  and  a  series  of  moftt 
ingenioos  arguments,  endeavoured  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  the  hearth- 
money  collectors — ^his  average  is  5,895,456.  Much  of  the  reasoning  of  this 
very  intelligent  writer  is  founded  on  the  observations  made  by  the  celebrated 
Arthur  Toung.  Mr.  Newenham  asserted  that  the  population  in  Ireland 
doubled  in  forty-six  years,  and  that  thus  it  would  amount  to  8,413,224  in 
the  year  1837 ;  a  calculation  which,  but  for  the  increasing  emigration  from 
Ireland  since  he  wrote,  would  havc  been  very  near  the  truth. 

1812. — An  Act  passedfor  taking  the  population  of  Ireland  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  put  in  force  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1810.  This  Act  failed  in  its 
object,  from  being  framed  on  the  plan  of  the  English  one.  In  England  and  in 
Scotland,  the  enumeration  was  entrusted  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the 
parish  schoolmasters ;  the  first  class  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  the  second  were 
incompetent  to  execute  the  task  ;  it  was,  therefore,  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  grand  juries,  who  either  took  but  litde  interest  in  the  matter,  or  consigned 
it  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  improper  persons  :  thus,  out  of  forty  counties 
and  counties  of  cities,  only  ten  made  complete  retums,  and  four  gave  no 
retums  at  all.  In  some  counties,  the  grand  juries  did  not  even  endeavour 
to  enforce  the  Act.  By  a  series  of  ingenious  calculations,  it  was  patched  up, 
and  the  population  made  to  appear  on  record  as  5,937,856. 

1815. — In  this  year  a  very  ingenious  Population  Act  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Mason,  Secretary  to  the  Public  Records  in  Ireland,  and  passed  through 
Parliament.  In  this,  the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  entrusted  to  the 
bench  of  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions.  In  January,  1821,  the  magistracy 
made  a  retum  of  the  territorial  extent  over  which  they  presided,  and  this 
formed  the  ground-plan  of  the  census ;  but  upon  reviewing  it  subsequently,  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  domestic  geography  of  Ireland  was  discovered,  as 
may  well  be  imagined  when  wc  State  that  the  only  survey  of  Ireland  known 
to,  or  acted  on,  by  the  Government,  acknowledged  in  courts  of  justice,  or 
used  for  fixing  the  greater  part  of  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland,  was  the 
incomplete  survey  of  Petty  made  150  years  before.  Copies  of  this  Act  were 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  entimerators  were  appointed  by  the 
magistracy  and  assistant-barristers  to  register  the  names,  ages,  and  occupations 
of  the  people.  The  Act  commenced  to  be  put  in  force  simultaneously  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1821,  by  the  enumerators 
proceeding  from  house  to  house  tili  the  entire  country  was  registered,  when 
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thc  census  books  were  rctumed  to  the  chief  secretary's  office  in  Dublin  to  be 
examined^  and  the  information  they  contained  put  into  tabular  forms.  Some 
parts  of  thc  country  wcre  enumerated  in  baronics,  but  the  greater  iK>rtion  in 
parishes  ;  and  this  latter^  as  might  be  cxpectcd^  was  the  more  correct.  Subse- 
quently,  evcry  parish  was  specified  in  the  printed  abstract,  so  that  essentiaUy 
it  is  a  parochial  census.  At  fiist  the  enumerators  expcrienccd  considerable 
Opposition  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  even  amounting,  in  sevcral 
instances,  to  violencc;  a  Icttcr,  however,  addresscd  to  the  dergy  of  all 
denominations  soon  checkcd  this  hostility,  by  explaining  to  the  people  the 
nature  and  objccts  of  thc  information  thcy  were  required  to  give.  This 
Opposition  was  but  what  might  have  bccn  expccted  in  a  country  placed  undcr 
the  circumstances  in  which  Ircland  thcn  was ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  one  of 
the  great  errors  in  all  thc  ccnsuses  attemptcd  in  Ireland  (and  the  last  is  not  an 
exception)  was,  that  thc  public  mind  had  not  been  prepared  for  it;  thc 
people,  paiticularly  the  lower  classes,  knew  not  the  intent  of  the  informatioii 
required  of  them,  and  concciving  (naturally,  we  confess)  that  it  was  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  or  enlistment,  thcy  cither  avoided  or  rcsistcd  it- 

On  the  vicw  l)ooks  being  rcturncd  to  Dublin,  a  Classification  was  subse- 
quently  madc  of  thc  materiel  thus  collected  into  houses  and  families,  sexes,  agcs, 
and  occupations,  as  well  as  of  the  schools,  and  pupils  attending  school,  &c.,  &c., 
undcr  thc  dircction  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason.  This  record  was  presented  to 
Farliament  in  1825,  as  affording  a  population  of — 

Males,  3,341,926;  Females,  3,459,901;  Total,  6,801,827. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  details  of  this  census  because  it  was  the 
first  attempt  ever  madc  at  an  accurate  Statistical  survey  of  Ircland.  The 
theory  of  it  was  well  conceivcd,  and  if  the  machinery  of  it  could  have  bcen 
depended  on,  it  was  well  arrangcd;  but  far  too  much  power  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enumerators  to  ensure  much  accuracy*. 

1827. — In  this  year  there  appeared  a  most  curious  and  valuable  werk  on 
"  Thc  past  and  prescnt  State  of  Ireland,  exhibited  in  a  scries  of  Tables  con- 
structed  on  a  new  plan,  and  principally  derived  from  official  docoments  and 
the  best  authoritics,"  by  Cajsar  Moreau,  Esq.,  French  Yice-Consol  in  London, 
compriscd  in  a  large  folio  work  of  fiAy-six  lithographed  pages^  and  nov 

*  "  The  Statistical  AccouDt,  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,**  by  Mr.  Shaw  Maten,  altboogb  MC  pwly 
a  census,  ilofcervos  particular  noticc.  The  fint  volumc  of  this  rtrj  TaluaUe  woik  oun«  out  la  1814,  DDdvihi 
auBpiccs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  thon  Chief  Sccrctnry  for  Ireland.  It  tppeara  to  bavo  ariam  oat  of  the  T"i'"™f'*** 
eciiHus  of  1812,  aud  vcub  fiauied  upon  information  acquired  from  the  dcify  of  tbe  EatahlialMd  Ckwch,» 
i^hom  a  circular  containing  qucries  upon  caeh  of  the  aubjecta  inqoircd  into  ma  addictied.  The  Meoad  lalaat 
was  pu(•li^llc<l  in  18 IG.  Both  affurd  luuch  uscful  information  on  thc  lendiny  tetnrei  of  tfai  CiBBliya  wuk  ii 
fcver.il  inetances  enter  into  Statistical  detailf. 
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become  ezceeding  scarce.  Immense  labour  seemB  to  have  been  expended  on 
this  production^  which,  on  the  whole^  exhibits  the  best  and  most  Condensed 
▼iew  of  the  subject  it  treats  on,  of  any  work  published  in  its  day.  Its  popu- 
lation  statistics  are  cbiefly  derived  from  the  previous  censns  of  1831 ;  and  the 
tables  of  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  &c.,  &c.,  äre  ably  drawn  up.  His 
own  calculation  of  the  population  in  1827  was— 7,672,885 ;  and  according  to 
dijSerent  Communications  received  by  him,  but  not  official — 8,173,000— 
8,490,000—9,050,000. 

1831. — A  parliamentary  census  was  taken,  but  of  its  plan  we  know  little, 
except  that  in  its  details  and  subsequent  arrangement  the  forms  of  the  previous 
one  of  1821  were  partly  adhered  to  :  there  is  no  memoir  to  it,  and  George 
Hatchell,  Esq.,  the  person  under  whose  direction  it  was  compiled  and  printed» 
merely  signs  the  document  at  its  concluding  page.  The  following  table  gives 
a  summary  of  its  Contents,  and  exhibits  a  population  of  7,767,401  souls. 

SÜMMARY  OP  IRELAND— CENSUS  OF  1831. 


PB07INCE. 


Leinster 
Munster 
Clster 

Connaughl 

Total 


Eofrllah 
Sututa 
Acr«ft. 


4^70,7291  292,729 
5.210,472  330,444 
4,04l,627|  402,00:i 


344,314 
376,051 
425,314 


Bulld. 
ing. 


3,715 
3,796 
3,997 


Unlnha- 
bit«l. 


Familie* 
cbleflf 


FamlllM 

cbi«flr  , 

cmplojcd    in  Tiad«^ 
in  Manufw- 

AgTicu\  'tureii,  and 
iure.     I    H&ndi- 
I     cntt. 


All  othcr 
FamUlra 
not  com- 
prited  in 
tk«  two 
prrceding 


,967|  186,1 77i  75,040!  83,097    927,877 
J,553|244,770i  62,285   68,9961,093,411 

.,...,«...,    ,„. ,^«,«.^   w,...  16,607  268,864"  88,42l|  68,029  1,113,094 

3,660,451     221,G38i    239,387   3,800   6,527;184,528|  23,613,  31,246    660,498 


17,182,763|l,219,816|  1,856,066  15,308|40,654|88l,339|249,359|25l,368j3,794,880 


981,836 
1,133,741 
1,173,528 


Total  er 

?«!■—■ 


1,909,713 
2,227,152 
2,286,622 


683,4161,343,914 


3,972,521  7,767,401 


Male« 

SO  )'«an 
of  Ak«. 


AORICVI.TURX. 


_         ,        Oc-cupitjri 

Occiipier.     „ntrm- 

'PW«nK     plorlnjr 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaugbt 

Total 


Labouren 
emplnyed 
in  Agri- 
culture. 


facturr,  OT.  Trade,  or 
in  Manu-  1  in  Handi- 
faoturinjr     rraft  a» 
Mai-hinc-  Master«  or 
tj.       .Workroen 


465,953    20,789   87,819  162,417 
542,200|  33,443120,268  212,347 


540,479,  29,301  189,087 
319,133;  11,806167,100 


120,795 

1,882 


1,867,7651  95,330  564,274  567,441 


EmployedjEmplnyod  Ctpitnliiul 
in  Manu-  '  in  Retail     Banlier«, 


l'rttftt- 
aIona1,and 

other 

EdurAted 

Men. 


3,212 

1,048 
20,919 
567 


25,746* 


93,880 
77,280 
96,088 
31,590 


298,838 


24,891 

16,825 

13,277 

6,521 


61,514 


Ubourer«'  J?*?*' 
employed  M»'"» 


in  LMbuur 
not  Agrl- 
cultural. 


Age  (ex- 

cept  Ser- 

vaikts). 


80  Vear« 
of  Age. 


31,440   24,934 

34,507|  28,996 

16,651    43,423 

7,278    13,242 


89,876|110,595 


*Mau  ÜKurAtm. 


16,571 

17,486 

10,938 

9,147 


54,142 


üml«r       Femal« 
80  Y«*i».  Btrvanti- 


11,146  76,785 

12,276,  81,349 

15,6241  64,346 

5,554-  30,675 


44,600253,155 


[1834. — In  this  year  a  Commission  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  religion  and  public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  A  compressed  analysis  or  digest  of 


*  In  Ireland  there  are  25,476  maics  upwards  of  20  ycars  of  ageretumed  as  employed  in  manufiictiire  or  in 
making  manufacturing  macbinery,  3,809  of  vihom  are  stated  as  engaged  in  linen  manufactore,  2,338  in  cotton, 
1,393  in  muslin,  32  in  damask,  34  in  diaper,  1  in  cambric,  1  in  tliread,3  in  laee,  879  in  voollen,  9  in  vorsted, 
7  in  stufT,  17  in  silk,  62  in  tobacco,  53  in  leather,  57  in  paper,  42  in  glass,  32  in  bats,  4  in  ritriol,  6  in  earthen- 
Ware,  5  in  glue,  2  in  vinegar,  and  9,817  (not  accurately  classed)  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  ailk^ 
«Collen,  carpet,  leather,  glue,  hair-cloth,  trimming,  stufT,  and  tohacco  :  the  remaining  1,143  are  not  specified. 
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this  was  published  by  W.  T.  Hamilton^  Esq.^  one  of  tke  CommiBsionen ;  but 
it  refers  more  to  religion  and  educaüon  than  the  numbers  of  the  people.] 

1841. — In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate 
Statistical  knowledge  of  Ireland  than  was  ever  before  aimed  at ;  and  which 
will,  we  have  reason  to  know,  when  completed,  be  on^  of  the  most  interesting 
and  practically-useful  records,  next  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (of  which  it  onght 
properly  to  form  a  part),  ever  produced  in  reference  to  that  country.  Of  its 
ultimatc  results  we  cannot  yct  speak,  for  they  have  not  transpired ;  the  Com- 
niissioners  haviiig  wisely  refused  to  publish  any  part  without  the  whole^  or 
give  in  the  gross  what  they  themselves  knew  not  in  detail.  This,  though  it 
precludes  our  giving  the  cxact  numbers  of  the  population^  has  preserved  the 
parties  connected  with  the  censusfroni  the  mortification  of  corrccting  their  State- 
ments from  wcek  to  week,  as  has  becn  the  case  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
The  machinery  of  this  census  was  excellently  planned,  and  has  been  admirably 
carried  into  effect.  Three  causes  operated  to  make  this  census  more  effective 
than  any  of  those  that  preceded  it:  its  forerunner,  the  Irish  Survey,  had  made 
the  country  much  bettcr  known  than  it  was  previously, — every  townland  (the 
smallest  division  of  its  area)  having  been  previously  surveyed  and  mapped ; 
the  great  power  and  local  knowledge  of  the  constabulary  and  police  force  bv 
whoni  it  was  takcn ;  and  the  better  feeling  and  increascd  civilisation  of  tke 
people  themselves.  This  census  has  been  conducted  by  a  Commission  com- 
posed  of  W.  T.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  connects  it  with  the  Government  and  the 
Exchequer ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  police  force  ;  and  Capt.  Larcom,  R.E.,  who  chiefly  manages  its 
scientific  arrangement.  The  name  of  this  distinguished  officer  affords  a  soffi- 
cient  guarantee  for  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted.  His  great 
local  knowledge  of  the  country,  arising  out  of  his  official  dutiea  in  conducting 
the  Irish  Survey  for  so  many  years,  has  enabled  him  to  cxecute  the  werk  with 
great  accuracy  as  well  as  ability.  In  this  census  the  enumeration  was  intnisted  to 
the  police,  assisted  in  some  remote  districts  by  civilians,  and  taken  in  a  town- 
land division  of  the  country,  and  a  street  division  in  cities.  A  printed  form 
was  Icft  with  every  family  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  6th  of  June;  and  thcse 
were  again  coUected  a  fcw  days  afler,  and  transmitted  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
Thus  an  ennmeration  of  the  people  was  eflfected  in  the  best  and  most  eoono- 
mical  manner,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  1841.  The  informalion 
demanded  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  these  forms  (amounting  to  above 
two  and  a  half  millions)  was  more  voluminous  than  any  hitherto  required  in 
Ireland ;  as  it  included  the  name,  age,  sex,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  mairiage,  occupation,  education^  and  nativity^  together  with  the  rate* 
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of  wages,  number  of  servants  employed  by,  &rmiDg-8tock^  See.,  of  the  liying 
resident  population.  The  enumeration  and  description  of  the  houses^  schools, 
&c.,  were  also  intrusted  to  the  police.  Queries  were  also  asked  as  to  ihe 
members  of  families  non-resident  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June ;  and  finally, 
the  mortality  of  each  family  since  the  year  1831.  This  latter^  as  well  as  the 
marriage  queries,  opens  up  a  field  of  investigation  never  before  attempted  in 
Ireland^  and  the  public  anxiously  look  for  its  results.  The  Commissioners  have 
intrusted  this  department  of  the  work,  as  well  as  some  of  the  general  Statistical 
details^  to  W.  R.  Wilde,  Esq.,  who  has  availed  himself,  we  understand,  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  drawing  up  a  Medical  Statistic  of  the  country,not 
only  from  these  census  retums,  but  from  the  registries  of  the  different  hospitals, 
gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  and  coroners'  inquests,  &c.,  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  its 
results,  when  published,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  proper  registration  of  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages  in  Ireland,  similar  to  that  at  present  in  Operation  in 
England  and  Wales.  We  understand  the  present  census  affords  an  increase 
of  only  five  per  cent.  on  that  taken  in  1831 ;  and  when  we  consider  the  insular 
Position  of  the  country,  the  restless  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  little  induce- 
ment  held  out  to  them  for  improving  their  condition  athome — owing  inpartto 
its  non-resident  landlords  and  nobility — we  can  scarcely  wonder  at,  however 
much  we  may  deplore,  the  vast  emigration  that  yearly  takes  place  in  Ireland, 
both  permanent  emigration  to  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies,  and  the 
temporary  emigration  that  occurs  annually  in  summer  (the  very  time  the 
census  was  taken)  to  England  for  agricultural  purposes;  we  feel  assured 
that  emigration   is   mainly   the   cause  of  this  small  increase*.     We   have 

*  Tbe  Bubject  of  emigration  is  oiie  upon  whicli  two  Tery  opposile  opinions  ezist.  We  hftTO  pretumed 
occasiooftlly  to  offer  some  passing  remarks  upon  it ;  for  itseems  to  us  impossible  tiiat  any  traTcller  in  IreUnd 
can  take  noteof  the  enormous  tracts  oflaud  lying  utterly  waste  and  useless^whicb  enterprise  and  capital  might 
render  productiv«  and  profitable,  without  aniving  at  the  conclution,  that  to  encourage  emigration,  it— at  preaent, 
at  least — totally  unnecessary,  and  therefore  ciuel«  as  weil  as  unwise.  If  onlj  the  idle,  diasolute,  and 
ditaffected  were  induced  to  quit  the  country,  good  only  could  follow  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  ererj  thip 
wbieh  conveys  emigrants  to  foreign  climcs  carries  away  the  most  sober,  steady,  and  indastrious  people  of  tho 
kingdom — most  uuwilling  exiles  ;  for  uo  people  of  the  world  are  Icss  prone  to  wander,  or  more  attached  to 
home-memories,  and  associations.  From  our  own  eitperience  of  Ireland  we  conld  adduce  numcrous  proofs 
in  Support  of  these  assertions — that  emigration  is  considered  not  an  advantage,  but  an  evil,  by  those  who  emigrate, 
and  that  the  best  of  its  inhabitants  ouly  will  encounter  it.  We  quote  a  passage  from  a  lettcr,  recently  received 
by  u«,  from  a  distinguished  merchaut  of  Cork,  who,  from  bis  coanexion  with  steam  commeice,  has  had  ample 
opportunittes  of  watching  the  working  of  the  System.  "  On  Saturday  (Not.  6th),**  ho  says, "  there  left  this 
place  about  one  hundrcd  and  fifly  of  the  finest  young  women  you  could  possibly  see  congregated  in  this 
or  any  other  country  ;  they  were  all  above  the  humblerclass  ;  all  wore  straw  bonneta  and  mantles ;  thej  left 
tiiis  in  one  of  tbe  river  steamers  to  join  a  Sidney  Tessel  at  Cove,  and  their  friends  took  a  silent  and  monm- 
ful  leave  of  them  as  they  left  the  quay  ;  there  was  none  of  that  loud  grief  that  you  observe  amongst  the  lower 
clan,  but  real  and  apparcntly  heartfelt  sorrow.  As  the  boiit  moved  off,  the  '  emigration  band  ' — for  sueh  we 
now  have,  to  buoy  up  the  spirits  of  those  poor  crcatures  at  parting  from  their  home  and  their  deareat  friendt— 
played  up  St.  Patrick's  Day,  but  undemeath  all  the  pang  of  |»arting  showed  itself  in  sobs.  I  don't  know  that  eTer 
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reason  to  know  that  the  System  has  continued  to  act  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  much  grcater  effect  than  many  are  aware  of.  Com- 
petent  persons  have  had  the  care  of  this  (the  emigration)  department ; 


I  folt  morc  than  on  this  occanioD,  at  soeing  bo  manj  of  cor  fair  countiy  girlt  leaTing  thcir  naÜTe  Und,  lad  I 
understand  that  it  is  likci)*  to  continue  for  somo  moDths.  It  is  the  hone  and  tincw  of  IreUnd  tbat  cnigntt 
— the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  I  am  not  miich  in  the  way  of  collecting  information  of  partkaUr  cam  «f 
distress  conscquont  ou  emigration ;  for,  oncc  they  are  landed  out  of  our  vessels,  cur  contract  b  peiforuicd  :  bot 
I  am  aware  that  great  numhers  have  retumed  from  America  thia  year,  and  some  bare  been  Undod  in  C«ii 
in  a  most  vrrctchcd  plight.  All  givc  thcenme  dismal  account  of  their  suffering«  andpriTaüona  «bilc  awaj,  aod 
tho  total  destitution,  from  want  of  employ,  of  many  of  their  class  in  the  New  World.  Yet  you  find  that  evtry 
tpring^as  the  seasonrolls  round,  thcy  continue  to  flock  from  this'country  in  search  ofa  better  coDditioo." 

The  samo  authority  add;»,  in  refercnce  to  ihe  lattcr  iK>inly — ''Yet  I  can  atsuro  yoii  that,  of  Ute,  od  iCTCial 
occasions,  our  slcamcrs  havo  conveyed  from  Livei-pool  to  this  port  a  great  nuniber  of  poor  diaappointtd 
crcaturcs,  who,  aflcr  haviug  gone  out  to  America  early  in  the  spring,  have  returnod  pcnoilcM  aad  aloHMt 
naked  to  their  friends  here.  One  poor  fellow,  who,  as  he  said,  had  »een  better  dajt  (and  I  beliere  bim,  fcr 
hcy  though  raggcd,  had  yet  a  dignified  air),  held  a  little  handkerchicf  bündle  in  liii  band  as  be  Unded,  and  oa 
it  being  remarked  that  he  had  not  much  baggnge,  he  suid,  '  No,  sir ;  no,  indecd,  tbis  is  all  my  baggBgr/  boUim 
it  up, '  but  I  had  a  much  better  equipmcnt  when  $tarting  from  this,  more  than  a  ycar  since ;  it  if  now  «U  gOM 
but  this,  and  I  feel  thankful  to  get  home  even  though  liyht  it  my  purte.*  *' 

Another  corrcspondcnt — J.  Cramsie,  Esq.,  of  Belfast — informs  us  that,  '*  From  tbe  nnfkvoiirable  «cwiti 
of  the  succcss  of  emigrants  to  America  this  season,  he  thinks  the  naniber  leaving  Belfaat  next  ycar  wfll  be 
much  less  than  heretofore.  It  is  sufljciently  clear  that  ercn  if  emigration  were  eitber  wiae  or 
rrgards  Ireland,  tho  condition  of  the  emigraiit,  under  existing  circumstauces,  is  not  likely  to  be  i 

lodced  it  is  uuncccssary  to  supply  cvidcnce  that  Ireland  loses  her  best  strengtb  when  a  tbip  wiih  cnugnati 
leavcs  her  shorcs ;  and  that  not  alonc  in  thcws  and  siuews,  sobricty  and  industry ;  for  every  ezile  takca  «hh 
him  an  amount  of  money,  small  considcrcd  in  reference  to  each,  but  making  an  immense  snin  in  the  iggitgalt; 
enough,  or  nearly  so,  under  judicious  rcgulalions,  to  bring  into  cultivation  Und  that  would  be  anple  Uor  tbdr 
maintenancc.  We  have  been  at  somo  pains  to  procure  rcturns  of  the  number  of  cmigianta  from  fercnl  sf 
the  principal  Irish  ports ;  and  wc  belle ve  wo  may,  in  evcry  instanco,  depend  upon  tbe  aecimrj  of  o« 
Information. 

The  following  Tahlc  shows  tho  amount  of  emigration  from  tbe  port  of  Cork  for  tbe  last  nine  yciit.  TbiH 
marked  thus  f,  embarked  by  stcamers  to join  their  respcctivo  shipt  at  Plymoutb  or  ÜTerpooL  TIm  ttmuuitr 
at  Cork. 


New  Brunswick      .     . 

Australia       .... 

United  States      .     .   . 

Total.     .     .     . 

183t. 

1835. 

18.16. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

IMO. 

1841. 

IMS. 

3120 
273Ü 

113 

838 
747 

440 
134 

2773 

•2569 

815 
120 

4163 
2457 

518 
369 

172 
98 

1346 

11.S8 
490 

1194 
199 

2883 
1785 
r     221 
1t2257 
f     754 
t  t829 

2930 

1256 

34221 

tl929r 

5241 

3869 
1859 

306 

1163 

59()9 

2159 

C277 

7507 

1616 

3041 

8729 

11338 

6«97 

Grand  Total 53^33. 

Tho  amount  of  emigration  from  the  port  of  Bel&at  doring  the  yeen  1840,  41,  aad  42»  h«  bam 
follows : — 

In  1840,  4658;  1841,  6657;  1842,  6725— Gnnd  total,  \Sfi40. 

The  deitination  of  these  emigrants  was  principally  British  America ;  bot  tbe  rDtam  do«  B 
who  left  tho  port  to  tako  sbipping,  chiefly  for  the  United  Sutee,  at  Oieenock,  livwpoolp  i 
correspondcDt  conudcrs  to  have  amountcd  to  at  least  9000.     The  aTerage  pries  of  tha  voyi^a,  ha 
was  to  British  America,  forty-one  slüUings ;  to  the  United  Sutee,  three  pounds  ei|^t  «hniiTy  |^  «ad^ 
So  that  we  shall  probably  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  State  tbe  nun  paid  Ibr  ifiiyB  mamj  iImm 
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police  were  stationed  during  tke  season  at  each  of  the  different  ports  to 
r^;ister  the  emigrants,  and  every  possible  exertion  made  to  insure  an  acca« 
rate  statistic  on  this  important  subject.    On  the  whole  we  anticipate  with 


taking  into  Mconnt  the  moiieTt  expended  in  fittiog  out,  u  tmall  stock-punM,  Ae.,  exoeeded  jß70/X)0— from 
tke  port  of  Bel&at  alone  within  thrce  jtm, 

From  Wateiford  the  emigntioii  was,  in  the  year  1842,  1 752  penoiu,  who  embarked  in  tweuty  TMielf. 
Of  theM  there  proeeeded  to  Newfonndland,  230 ;  Quebec,  1100 ;  Halifiuc,  422. 

From  the  port  of  Dublin  the  amount  of  emigration  has  been»  at  maj  be  ezpected,  oompazatiTelj  mall. 
The  foUowing  aro  the  returni  for  the  yean  1840  and  1841 : — 


1840. 

1841.                                    1 

No.  of 

No.  of 

TeMe^a. 

Wbere  Bound. 

PaMen- 

ffn. 

VeaMla. 

Where  Bound. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Phrrock       .     .     . 
laabeila    .... 

Bombay       .     .     . 
New  South  Walcf 

185 
32 

Montreal  Packet   . 

New  York  &  St.  1 
Johns,  New  B, 

182 

Wm.  Nieol      .     . 

Port  Adelaide  .     . 

153 

Onyx       .... 

New  York        .     . 

155 

Mai^iret       .     .  . 

New  York    .     . 

250 

Naparima    .      .     . 

Quebec     .... 

290 

Garieton      .     .     . 

Quebec        .     .     . 

184 

Waverley      .     .  . 

Hobart  Town   .     . 

3 

Indnttiy       .     .  . 

Ditto        .     .     .  . 

313 

Empreat      .     .     . 

Quebec  &  Montreal 

301 

Naparima     .     .     . 

Ditto      .     .     .     . 

189 

Carlcton        .     .  . 

Quebec  .... 

83 

Mary  Rowe 

Dilto        .     .     . 

134 

Harper    .... 

Ditto        .... 

166 

Hannonj    .     .     . 

Sl  John*B,NewD 

135 

Industrj        .     .  . 

Ditto      «... 

185 

Tom        .... 

Quebec     .     .     . 

115 

Hannonj     .     .     . 

Su  Johu*8,  New  B. 

85 

Royal  William      . 

Bordeaux     .     . 

30 

Tom 

Quebec        .     .     . 

101 

Adminl  Luke   .  . 
Elizabeth     •     .     . 

St.  JohnVNewB 
Quebec        .     . 

107 
116 

St.  Martinas      .     . 

New  York  &  St.  \ 
John's,NewB.J 

206 

Alezandrina 

St.  Johu'8,NewB 

79 

Prince  Albert     .  . 

St.  John's,  New  B. 

105 

Crcole    .... 

Cadii     .     .     . 

1 

Perseveranco     -     . 

Quebec     .... 

313 

Pomona        .     .  . 

Quebec     .     .     • 

215 

Hope        .... 

Ditto      .... 

72 

Mary  Drydall  .     . 

Port  Adelaide  . 

.       144 

Aatrca    .... 

Ditto        .... 

135 

Astrea      .... 

Quebec     .     .     . 

137 

Marquis  of  Nor- 1 
manby     .     .  .j 

Ditto      . 

40 

Trial       .... 
Harp        .... 

Alexandrina      .     . 

ToUl 

Ditto      .     .     . 
Bordeaux       .     . 
Adelaide  &P.Phin 

79 
3 

U»          6 

Total       . 

.... 

2422 

•      2607 

From  the  port  of  Londonderry  the  retums  for  one  year — the  ycar  1840 — ^wcrc  as  follow:— 


No.  ot 

No.ot 

Vesseb. 

Where  Bound. 

Emi. 
granta. 

Vc'scl«. 

where  Bound. 

Emi- 
grants. 

Royal  Saxon     .     . 

Port  Philip       .     . 

223 

Brought  fo 

rward    ..... 

2567 

Lord  Sandford    .  . 

Su  John's      .     .  . 

265 

Dominica      .     .  . 

Quebec        .     .     . 

138 

Pallas     .... 

St.  John's  .     .      . 

188 

John  Wesley    .     . 

St.  John*8     .     .  . 

101 

Albion      .... 

St.  John's      .     .  . 

196 

Chieftain        .     .   . 

Quebec        .     .     . 

195 

Govemor  Douglas . 

New  York        .     . 

155 

Kangaroo     .     .     . 

St.  John's      .     .  . 

95 

ludore     .... 

St.  John^s      .     .  . 

95 

Thomas    Handford 

St.  John's         .     . 

150 

Royal  William 

St.  John's     .     .   . 

146 

Lonisa    .... 

St.  John's      .     .  . 

208 

PonsiElii      .     .  . 

St.  John's         .     . 

199 

Comet      .... 

St.  John's         .     . 

142 

Thomas      Wor-    1 
thington    .     .    J 

New  York     .     .  . 

199 

Larch      .... 
Livcly      .... 

St.  John's     .     .  . 
Quebec        .     .     . 

122 
149 

Gratitude       .     .  . 

St,  John's    .     .     . 

144 

British  Queen 

New  York     .     .  . 

120 

Try  Again         .     . 

Quebec     .... 

180 

Mary  Coxeu       .  . 

Quebec        .     .     . 

182 

St.  Patrick    .     .  . 

Quebec         .     .     . 

54 

Queen    .... 

Bathurst     .... 

16 

Rowena       .     .     • 

St.  John's     .     .  . 

200 

Industry        .     .  . 

St.  John's        .     . 

125 

Urania     .... 

Quebec        .     .     . 

114 

George         .     .     . 

St.  John's     .     .  . 

121 

Eleanor       .     .     . 
Carry  for 

Sydney     .... 
ward 

209 

William  Metcalf   . 
Total 

Port  Phillip      .     . 

233 

•25(J7 

4662 
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nmch  interest  thc  finished  results  of  thit  great  national  work,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  when  itandthe  Ordnance  Survey  (with,wehope,  a  memoir 
attached  to  it)  arc  completcd,  Ireland  will  be  one  of  the  best  known  portion« 

of  Her  Majcsty's  dominions. 

Froni  the  port  of  CJalway  wc  procurctl  tlic  following  rcturn»  of  the  number  of  ennV'rnnu  in  tlie  jtnr  I84J:— 


I  «        .         j  •     No.  of 


Vr«^c1ii.  WHiere  Kound. 


j  Ruignuita^ 


Mida?,  Int  Vovajre     .     .     .   !  St.  John*«,  New  B.        .     .  13.'« 

John  »ml  Mary      .....  Ditto 212 

Liila I   Oitto 179 

Piincoof  Wales     ....  I  Ditto        203 

New  York ;        115 

Quebec I       186 

St.  JohnV,  Nc-u  B.        .     .  24 


Rcilwing  ... 

Livt'ly 

Midav,  2nd  Voyagv    . 

Total  1      1054 


These  rcturns,  limited  although  they  are,  may  afford  somc  idea  of  the  immente  lumt  of  monej  anniully 
taken  ont  of  Ireland  by  the  bent  of  its  inhabitants.  Xearly  every  lea^port  furnisbca  a»  large  a  rontribntiofi  !• 
the  evil  as  the  comparativcly  small  ports  of  Galway  in  thc  far  wett,  and  Derry  in  the  hr  north  ;  and  ihm 
number  of  emigrants  is  immense — cach  and  all  provided  fir^t  with  passage-money,  and  nrxt  with  a  noall 
pnrse  to  defray  early  ezpensos  on  arrival.  A  tociety  hat  been,  it  «eemt,  etubliihed  in  New  York,  «ith  a 
▼iew  to  faciliute  the  settlcment  of  Iri»h  emigrants.  They  have  iMned  an  addreat  to  their  conntryncnt 
«igned  by  Robert  Hogan,  as  prcsidcnt,  and  Geoi)(e  L.  Keefo  and  Michael  Barke  useeretariea.  It  is  afncrovt, 
well-written,  and  sensible  document ;  but  it  holds  out  far  more  waming  tfaan  temptation  to  take  the  dangcrvat 
Step;  and  they  lay  strong  stress  upon  the  absolute  necesüity  of  earh  being  proTided  with  **  at  Icaat  £h  *'  opan 
disembarking. 

We  have  already  occupied  with  this  subject  greater  spare  than  we  can  well  spare ;  bot  it  ia  one  of  «Mi 
importance,  and  we  should  neglcct  our  duty  if  we  closed  our  bock  witbont  endeaTonriog  to^impiai  it  «ym 
the  minds  of  cur  readers.  It  seems  undcniable  that  emigration  from  Ireland  is  neither  nectamxy  Bor  ezpcdicaL 
If  the  often-quotcd  passagc  from  the  Psalmist  applies  to  any  country  more  than  to  another,  it  is  to  Irrland  '— 

<<  Dwcll  in  thc  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

If  thcre  arc  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  hands,  therc  are  millionsof  acret  upon  which  toemploj  the»— 
acres  whirh  »ince  thc  creation  of  the  world  has  viclded  no  produce  to  man.  Parltanoent,  oanüpoccnt  avfr 
property,  might  rcmove  the  evil,  tliongh  the  owners  of  the  soil  eitlier  will  not  or  cannot,  Whca  it  m  np- 
dient  to  nin  a  railroad  through  an  estate,  or  to  use  it  for  any  public  improTcment,  the  owncr  haa  do  ttmeäj 
bnt  the  dccree  of  a  Jury,  which  determines  the  amnunt  he  ought  to  receive  in  recompenae  cither  fna  tkt 
country  or  the  party  Icgally  authoriscd  to  take  from  him  bis  land.  Surclj  tho  nne  law  might  beonisd 
out  in  refcrcnce  to  thcse  wa^te  lands  of  Irrland,  which  ncTcr  hare  produoed,  and  probablj  oever  will  piWMt. 
the  smallest  profit  to  the  landlord.  Such  a  System  would  effitctually  check  rzorintaat  dooModa»  isaprl 
foolinh  mcn  to  be  thcir  own  bonefactors,  and  force  the  mercilesi  or  the  indifferent  Into  eoatribati^  to  tbc 
gencml  good. 

Tills  would  indecd  bc  a  boon  to  the  pcople  of  Ircland,  glorious  to  the  age  and  conntryi  oae  wUck  ike 
picftent  Clovomment  might  grant,  and  has  the  power  to  grant.  It  wonld  go  farther  to  deatroy  diafllsctiaa,— 
farther,  by  many  dcprees, — than  all  the  conressions  of  the  last  twelre  ycara,  and  wonld  glv«  to  inMortalitj  tkc 
namcs  of  thc  men  who  would  bestow  it.  Land  only  need  be  taken,  into  whifh  the  tpade  had  arvcr  pi'*f'* 
and  given  in  «mall  but  sufficient  allotments  to  moral  and  indnstrioat  ftmillm,  piTfiMlj  thow  wko  w* 
rmiirratc^ — not  given  to  be  cuitirated  and  then  taken  away,  but  given  for  ever,  at  propartict  infinakle. 
under  prop<>r  «uperintendence,  paying  reasonable  rents,  and  subjertcd  to  just  condiiions ;  the  ivnit,  nv 
many  vcar«  had  paMC<l,  would  Im*,  in  a  word,  to  RrcKMRNATR  Ireland. 
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neverthcless,  it  has  a  remarkably  picturesque  effect,  towering  abore  thc 
landscape,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country. 

It  is  from  thü 
point  that  our 
skctch  was  taken; 
the  cathedral  with 
its  numerous  pin- 
nacles,  and  thc 
surrounding  trces, 
conccaling  the 
town  beyond. 

The  road  from 
Ballinaaloe  toGal- 

way  passes  through  Loughrca — a  remarkably  neat  and  orderly  town ;  and 
leaves,  to  the  right,  the  ancient  but  now  ruinous  town  of  Athenry,  where 
there  are  scveral  intcrcsting  remains  of  antiquity.  Athenry  was  famous  hmfi; 
before  Galway  became  remarkable ;  and  early  records  of  the  provincial 
capital  distinguish  it  as  situated  near  Athenry*.  Thc  comparatively  unchanged 
character  of  the  district  soon  becomcs  apparent;  if  there  were  no  other  proof,  the 
tourist  will  obtain  onc  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  "  original  Connanght 


*  AUhough  tbo  west  of  Ireland  contains  lonao  of  thc  best  harboars  in  the  kingdom,  tho  ipirit  of  c 
has  madc  but  littlc  way  tlicrc.  Galway  may  indeed  bc  considcred  as  its  only  mercantile  port ;  and  cvm  hcR 
trade  secnis  to  Innguish  sadly  in  and  about  its  **  new  and  commodious  docks.*'  To  open  this  populoni  diwkt 
would  be  to  make  it  proopcrous ;  plana  are  in  progress  to  run  a  nilroad  through  It  from  Dublin  ;  aad  if  such 
a  design  could  bc  carried  iiito  cxccution,  the  results  would,  undoubtedly,  be  most  advintageoiu,  not  eolj  to 
Ircland,  but  to  tho  wholc  kingdom.  Our  rcadcrs  are  awarc  that,  czcepting  tho  limited  linc»— from  DabÜB  to 
Kingstown  (about  six  milcs),  from  Belfast  to  Lisbum  (abont  the  same  distance),  and  from  Dnblin  to  Drsfhtda 
(about  twcntv-two  miles),  thcro  are  no  railroads  in  Ireland.  The  time  is,  peihapi,  approachiof  wben  tbc  csic 
of  Government  will  bc  dircctcdto  this  important  subjcct ;  i»ith out  State  Msistance  it  is  impotäblc  tbat  Ircbad 
can  procurc  iliis  vast  advantagc  ;  for,  in  thc  prcsent  position  of  tho  country,  as  a  mere  ipccalatton  for  poftt, 
any  extensive  scheine  of  the  kind  wonld  be  a  failuro.  It  would  be  difficult,  howerer,  to  point  ont  a  mode  ia 
which  thc  public  funds  might  bc  morc  judiciously  and  bcncficially  ezpended.  A  projcct  n  now  in  coorse  sf 
forniation  for  carrying  a  line  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  We  have  madc  somc  inquiik«  npon  tbe 
subjcct,  and  rcccived  somc  information  from  P.  V.  0*Malley,  Esq.,  civil  enginecr,  wbo  ia  now  endcavonriaf 
to  prcss  it  upon  public  attention.  He  finds  that  "  in  the  proposcd  line  no  tannelling  would  be  nqairid«aad 
very  littlc  cuttings  or  cmbankmcnts,  and  not  many  aqueducts  or  viaducts,"  and  conaidcn  tlmt  tbe  cotl  sf  tbt 
railroad  would  ho  trifling  in  comparison  with  any  line  that  has  becn  made  in  England.  Tbe  projected  fin^ 
making  a  grand  total  of  115^  English  miles — would  pass  through  no  Icis  thantiz  eonntieoand  Nvenl  towni  sf 
importancc,  the  commerce  of  which  would  be  thus  laigely  incrcascd.  Mr.  O^Malley'a  catimala,  for  the  cnl  of 
the  line,  docs  not  much  czcecd  ir5000  per  mile— that  is  to  say,  **  for  a  lingleline  of  nila  or  tncki  with  tmn- 
offs  and  switches.*'  He  also  suggesU  that  Wheatstone's  electric  telcgraph  shonld  be  vMd.  Ceitainly  if  neb 
a  projcct  can  be  carried  out — and  assurcdly  it  may  be,  if  Government  will  co-opciato  witb  Mne  wmithy 
and  cntcrpriitingindividuals — in  no  part  of  tho  kingdom  could  the  ezpcriment  be  tricd  witb  Micr  fnifMli  sf 
«ucccss.  Tlic  port  of  Galway  has  sevcral  manifest  advantages-.not  the  leatt  of  tbem  bring  ita  *  piwdBitv  " 
to  America. 
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pig  " — which  now  exists  in  no  other  part  of  Ireland— modern  improvement 

having  completely  destroyed  his  "  seed,  breed,  and  generation."      He  is 

a  long,  tall,  and,  usually,  spare  animal ;   with  a 

singularly    sharp    physiognomy,    and    remarkably       ^|,  in  iMi\m 

keen   eyes.      His  race   is  still    preferred  by  the    ^^»«^-^^-^ae^^J- 

p'easantry  ;  for  he  will   "  feed  upon  anything  " — 

even  the  thin  herbage  of  the  common;  and  the 

"  rearing  "  costs  neither  trouble  nor  expense.     For 

the  purpose  of  sale,  however,  he  is  useless ;  and 

as  it  is  the  pig  that  "  pays  the  rent,"  and  is  seldom  or  never  brought  up  for 

'*  home  consumption,"  the  Connaught  pig  is  nearly  extinct,  and  probably,  in 

a  few  years,  will  be  found  only  in  pictures  *. 

The  tourist  on  approaching  Galway  Town  perceives  other  evidence  that  he 
is  in  a  peculiar  district ;  the  dark  features  and  coal-black  hair  of  the  people 
indicate  their  Spanish  descent ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most,  so  finely  formed, 
so  naturally  graceful,  that  almost  every  peasant  girl  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  sculptor.  Fassing  along  the  narrow  streets,  he  is  startled  by  greater 
singularities ;    houses   with   remains  of  "jalousies,"    and  arched  gateways, 

*  Uglj  aod  unsei-viceable  m  aro  the  Connaught  pigs,  ihcj  are  the  most  iutelligent  of  their  speciet.  An 
acquaintance  of  ours  taught  ono  to  ^*  point/*  and  the  animal  fuund  game  aa  correctlj  as  a  pointer.  Ho  ** gav€ 
ityngue,**  too,  aflcr  his  own  fashion,  by  grunting  in  a  sonorous  tone  ;  and  understood  when  he  was  to  take 
the  field  as  well  as  any  dug.  The  Connaught  pigs  used  to  prefer  their  food  (potatoes)  raw  to  boiled»  and 
would  live  well  and  comfortably  whcre  oihcr  pigs  would  starvc.  They  perforato  hedgcs,  scramble  over  walls, 
and  nin  up  mountainB  like  guats,  pciforming  their  feats  with  a  flourish  of  their  tsils  and  a  grünt  of  exultation 
that  are  highly  amusiug  to  thosc  whose  observations  have  bccn  previously  confincd  to  the  ^^swinish  multitude" 
of  cleau,  white,  delibcrate,  unwicldy  hogs  that  are  to  bo  seen  in  English  farm-yards.  A  Connaught  pig- 
drivcr  is  aa  Ican,  as  ungainly,  as  clever,  and  almost  as  obstinate  as  his  **  bastes,"  and  finds  little  favour  in  the 
southem  or  northcm  statcs  of  his  own  land.  Ho  is,  notwithstandiug,  a  pationt,  enduring,  good-natured  fellow 
— less  bland  Ihan  the  southern,  and  lew  "canuy  "  than  the  northern  ;  but  "  sly,**  and  *'  'cutc,**  and  **droll/* 
as  need  be,  in  his  own  way.  In  England  they  are  frequently  supposed  to  be  the  types  of  *'  all  Ireland  ;  ^  and 
c4Ttainly  a  raw-boncd,  swarthy,  dark-eyed  *'  boy  "  from  the  "  County  Mayo,"  as  he  brings  up  the  rear  of  a 
troop  of  dusty  pigs — his  long  coat  haoging  upon,  rather  than  ßtting  him — his  open  shirt-collar  exposing 
a  corduroy  sort  of  throat — his  **  cawbeen  "  bound  with  a  string,  and  illustratcd  by  a  *'  doodeeu  **  and  tumpike 
tickets — shouting  to  his  swioish  multitude,  brandiehing  his  wooden-handled  whip,  and  jabbering  Irish  to  bis 
assistaut, — is  anything  but  an  attructive,  though  a  vcry  picturesque,  representative  of  the  **  sons  of  the  sod." 
Such  a  one  passed  our  gatc  the  other  morning.  **  That  is  a  countryman  of  yours,"  wo  said  to  a  bricklaycr, 
who  was  rcpairing  a  wall.  **  Is  it  that,"  he  answered  in  a  lipo,  round,  mellifluous  Munster  brogue  ; 
^*is  it  that  tatther  dcmallion — is  it  that! — he! — Faix,  he'snot  an  Irishman  at  all;  he's  nothing  but  a 
Connaught  man  !  "  We  rcmembcr  a  man  ouce  exprcssing  his  astonishment  that  so  much  bother  should  have 
been  made  about  a  ^*  boy  "  who  had  bccn  killed  in  a  row  at  a  fair,  concluding  his  haranguo  by  an  exclama- 
tion,  **And  he  was  nothing  but  a  Connaught  man,  after  all!*'  The  prejudice  against  Connaught  is 
iodced  somewhat  gcneral  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  extensive  willing- 
ness  to  construe  litcrally  tho  brutal  cpithet  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell — "  to  H —  or  Connaught  !  '*— 
whcn  forcing  ciuigration  trom  the  plcasant  plains  of  Limcrick  and  Longford,  into  the  rüde  and  barren  districts 
of  the  far  west. 
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claborately  carvcd,  minglcd  with  modern  buildings,  indicating  the  compara- 

tively  unchanged  "  aspect'*  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  dwcll- 
ings ;  such^ — for  example,  as  thü 
ancicnt  gateway,  through  which 
is  seen  the  aged,  yencrable,  and 
most  interesting,  church»  fuU  of 
the  very  singular  and  picturesque 
remains  of  antiquity*.  These 
records  of  old  time  arc  rapidly 
falling  into  ruin ;  only  a  few  small 
portions  of  the  "  walls"  rcmain ; 
even  the  Moorish  cjes  and  com- 
plexions  are  not  as  common  as 
they  used  to  be ;  and  probably 
in  a  few  years  Galway  will  have 
lost  its  distinctive  character.  The 
'*  remains"  are,  as  we  have  in- 
timated,  very  varied  in  style ;  they 
belong,  indeed,  to  no  ordcr  of 
architecture^    but  seem    to  have 

])con  dcsigned  according  to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  builder.     The  Observation 

*  Froin  the  Cftrlicst  pcriodi  Galway  was  a  famous  trading  port  with  Spain  ;  and  ita  merehaDta  nyplkd 
luaily  nll  IrvlarnJ  with  winc.  The  reconlt  of  the  town  tUtc,  that  in  the  ytu  1615,  *'  npwards  of  1200  ton« 
<if  Spanisli  winc  was  landcd  here  for  account  of  the  merchantt  of  Galway.**  Althongh  this  czduMTe  mit 
lias  of  late  yvar«  grcatly  dinnuibhcd,  it  ii  itill  carrieU  on  to  tmne  extent ;  and  we  were  infonned  thit  • 
^'cntleinnii  namcd  Lynch,  a  lai]ge  importer,  is  the  lincal  detcendant  of  the  merchantt  Lynch,  «ho  for  aboi«  400 
years  Iiavc  cairicd  on  this  hranch  of  commerce.  Indccd,  antiquaries  considcr  the  ancient  name  of  tho  to«^ 
Claiifirgail,  the  luiui  or  hahiutiou  of  the  gail,  or  meictiants — auffidently  indicative  of  ita  Tcry  eariy  trade.  Ii 
1G14,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  wriic»  thiis  of  Galway  :— "  the  merchanU  are  rieh  and  great  adTentnren  at  tca  ;** 
]»rcviousIy,  Sir  Ilvnry  Sidncy  hud  dcscribed  thcm  as  "  refiued,  of  urbane  and  elegant  Bannen,  and  at  haring  con- 
tracted  no  staiu  froui  their  rndc  and  unpolished  ncighbours  ;  "  and  about  the  tarne  period,  old  Heylis  calls  ii 
'*  a  notcd  empire,  and  lutoly  of  so  git^at  famc  with  foreign  merchantt,  that  an  ontlandiah  merebaat,  neetiag  «ith 
an  Irislnnan,  di-mandcti  in  what  prt  of  Galway  Ircland  stood.**  In  an  old  MS.  Uigely  qvotcd  bj  Xr.  Hirdi- 
ni:in,  \u  **  credit  and  fame  ''  is  attributcd  to  ct-rtain  **  new  coloniet  and  teptt "— made  ftmout  to  tho  werU 
for  tlieir  trading  fiiithfiilly.  These  ucw  colunict  consistcd  of  tevertl  familiet  who  bceame  aettlcn,  "  Bot 
lugcther,  hiit  ut  diffenwit  tinies; "  and  whosc  dctcendantt  are  known  to  thit  day  under  the  gcocfal  t|nwHirisa 
nf  the  *'  Tribes  of  (JaU-ay  "— "  an  expression  first  invcnted  by  CromwcU't  forcrt,  at  a  teim  of  lepraaeh  ^ui 
its  natives  for  their  singular  fiirndship  and  attarhment  to  each  other  daring  the  time  of  tbeir  nnpaiallekd 
trouM« »  and  ]m  rK'cution» ;  but  which  they  aftcrwards  adopted  as  an  honourable  maik  of  dittiDCtion  bctwsca 
tlicmK-lvcs  and  their  crucl  oppressors.'*  Thosc  fomiliet  were  tbirleenin  number,  vix. :  Athy,  Blake,  Bodkä. 
Hrowne,  DWicy.  I'^font,  Kfrench,  Juycs,  Kin\-anf  Lynch,  Martin,  Morrit,  and  Skcrrett.  Fron  thcto  atact 
ii  will  In*  ohxiou"  tliiit  they  weic  uf  Aniflu-Xoriuan  dcsccnt ;  and  although  they  in  time  becamo  ■*  moic  Iritk 
than  the  Iii»h/'  they  weio  for  a  long  pcriod  at  continual  war  with  the  ancicnt  bmilitt  of  tbc  dklrict.    Srifral 
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applies  not  only  to  the  private  residences,  but  to  the  public  structures.     The 

history    of    Galway   is 

füll   of  interest  —  from 

the  year  1178,  whenthe 

Anglo-Normans  first  set 

hostile  footinConnaught 

to  the  war  of  the  revo- 

lution,  when  the  town 

surrendered,  upon   ho- 

nourable  terms,   to  the 

victorious  Ginkle,  who 

had    previously  routed 

the  Irish  forces  at  Au- 

ghrim.     During  all  the 

terrible  contests  of  cen- 

turies,  Galway  had  its 

ample    share    of   glory 

and  grief ;  participating 

largely  in  the  persecu- 

tions     of    the     scveral 

periods,  but  maintaining  a  high  character  for  courage  and  probity  throughout  *. 

Of  its  old  strength  as  a  fortified  town  there  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  few 

remains ;  but  of  its  former  wealth  and  splendour,  as  compared  with  other  towns 

of  Ireland,  there  are  many;  they  exhibit,  generally,  tokens  of  the  commercial 


curious  ruios  and  bje-lawB  of  the  old  corporatioD,  prohibiting  all  intercoune  with  the  nativet,  are  yet  preaerved. 
In  1518,  they  ordcrcd  that  nonc  of  the  inhabitanta  ihould  admit  any  of  the  Durket,  M'Williama,  Kellya, 
or  any  olher  scpt  into  their  houies,  **  that  ncithcr  O  ne  Mac  ihoulde  ttnitte  ne  twagger  through  the  streetea 
of  Gallway  ;  **  and  the  following  singular  inscription  waa  formerly  to  be  tecn  OTer  the  wett  gate : — 

"  From  the  fcrocious  G'Flahertya 
Good  Lord  deliver  us/' 

*  Wc  can  Bcarcely  imaginc  agrcater  trcat  to  the  stodent  of  heraldry  than  a  stroll  among  the  streeti  and 
Unes  of  Galway ;  perhapt  in  no  city  of  the  Btitish  cmpire  will  he  meet  with  ao  great  and  public  a  diiplay  of 
**  coauarmour.**  Nearly  all  the  old  mansions,  of  which  there  are  rery  many,  have  OTer  their  gatet  ihielda  in 
abundance,  displaying  the  arms  of  tho  occupant  and  thote  of  bis  morc  immediate  conoexiona,  in  conjunction 
with  their  ancient  "  marks,*'  as  mcrchants — those  significant  hieroglyphics  of  commerce  and  wealth.  Not 
unfrequeotly  the  iiamc«  of  the  partics  are  also  engravcd  above  the  shields,  and  their  tarronoding  seroUa  of 
uruamcntally  elaborate  character,  together  with  the  dato  of  the  year  when  sculptured.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Galway,  who  thus  exalted  their  gates,  have  affixed  to  eacli  house  an  indelible  air  of  aristocratic  dignity, 
which  still  clings  to  them,  although  in  most  iustances  they  are  little  more  than  ruined  walls,  or  if  inhabited, 
are  the  shcUering  placcs  of  the  poorest  of  tho  population,  who  bear  with  the  half-roofed,  comfortle«  home 
they  affordy  from  stcrn  ncccssity  alone.  These  niclancholy  vestigcs  of  fallen  greatneM,  in  the  mere  couno  of 
things,  must  rapidly  pass  away.     Agc  aiid  neglcct  are  fast  hastcning  the  pcriod. 
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habits  of  the  pcople  ratlicr  thau  of  their  military  charactcr.     The  house  still 

known  as  "  Lynch's  Castle," 
although  the  most  perfect  example 
now  remaining,  was  at  one  period 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  decorated  habitations  of 
the  Galway  merchants.  Nearly 
every  lane  and  alley  contains 
some  token  of  their  grandeur; 
and  over  the  doorways  of  a  very 
large  number  of  the  dilapidated 
houscs  are  still  Standing  the 
armorial  bearings^  caired  in  stone, 
of  the  early  occupiers  *.  So  re- 
markable,  indeed,  are  those 
"  bits  "  of  Spain  transferred  to 
the  wild  West  of  Ireland,  that  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  had  visited  the  former 

country  a  short  time  previcus  to  bis  tour  in  the  latter^  thus  refers  to  the 

*  The  name  of  Lynch,  •■  cither  provost,  portrevc,  sovereign,  or  mayor  of  Gftlwaj,  occun  no  fever  dua 
uinety-four  timcs  bctwcen  the  yeais  1274  and  1G54  ;  aftcr  that  year  it  doetoot  appear  oncc  Th«  hoaie  abowt 
pictiircd  was  the  residencc  of  the  faniily  for  many  generationi.  It  had,  howcTer,  MTeral  biunehM,  whoae  haU»- 
tioniarc  frcqncntly  pointcd  out  by  their  armorial  bearings,  or  their  creit,  a  lynz,  OTcr  the  gatemj.  One  of  iti 
mciuhcrt  ii  fuiuoni  in  history  as  the  Iritli  Juniut  Brutus.  The  mere  fact  it  tufficientlj  wondeifol  wilhovt 
the  uid  of  inrention  ;  but  it  lias,  ab  may  bc  suppoM-d,  supplicd  materials  to  a  hott  of  romancen.  Tbe  tfiofj 
is  bricfly  this  : — James  Lynch  Fitzt^tcphen  was  mayor  or  wardcn  of  Galway  in  1493  ;  bc  traded  Uffely  «ith 
Spain,  and  8i>nt  his  son  on  a  voyage  thithcr  to  purchase  and  bring  back  a  caigo  of  wine.  Yonng  Lynrt« 
howerer,  spimt  the  money  ciitrusted  to  him,  and  obtained  credit  from  theSpaoiard,  whote  nephew  nccowp—irJ 
the  youth  back  to  Irelaiid  to  bc  paid  tho  debt  and  ettablish  furthcr  intercoune.  The  thip  pnceoded  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  and  as  sbe  diew  uear  the  Irish  shorc»  young  Lynch  conceived  the  idea  of  conccaling  Ui 
rrimo  by  committing  another.  Iluving  seduced  or  frightened  tho  crcw  into  becoming paAidpntort,  ihe  yontb 
WLi  scizcd  and  thrown  oveibuard.  The  father  and  fricndt  of  Lynch  reociTed  the  Toyiger  with  joj;  and  ibe 
uiunlcrer  in  a  bliurt  time  bccame  liimsclf  a  prospcrous  mcrchant.  Securitj  had  lulled  every  acnie  of  dangcr» 
nnd  lie  propuKed  for  n  very  beautiful  girl,  the  daughtcr  of  a  wealthy  neighboury  in  maniafe.  Tbe  pwpewl 
was  aoceptcd  ;  but  pievious  to  the  appuinted  day,  one  of  the  teamen  became  iuddenly  Ul,  and  in  a  it  ef 
reinoräc  siimmoncd  uld  [<ynch  to  the  dying  bed,  and  communicatcd  to  bim  a  füll  relation  of  the  vilbaj  ef 
hid  üiily  and  beloved  im)ii.  Younj;  Lynch  was  tricd,  found  guilty,  and  tentenccd  to  eiecution  the  6lhcr 
being  hi:»  judge.  The  wretchcd  pritoner,  howcver,  had  many  friendi  among  the  pe<^le,  and  hia  idaiiiei 
rc!»olved  with  thcm  that  he  ohuuld  uot  die  a  shamcful  dcath.  They  determined  upon  hia  reaeiMi  Wecipy 
the  last  act  of  the  tragcdy  from  "  Ilardimau's  liistory  of  Galway.*'  Day  had  icarcelj  brakcn  whcnthcevail 
of  ]>ri-paration  was  heard  among  the  guards  without.  The  father  roiet  and  aiaittcd  the  ezeentMMier  to  RHeie 
ihe  fcttcrs  whirh  b<}uiid  his  unfortunato  ton.  Then  uulocking  the  door,  he  placcd  him  betireen  IhofriHl 
:iiid  hinisi-lf,  Icaiiing  u|H>n  an  arm  of  each.  In  this  manner  ihcy  aicendcd  a  flight  of  Mepa  Unrd  «ith  ■eykti. 
:iiid  u(ic  p:i>Mi:g  on  to  gain  ihe  htiiM;t,  whcn  a  new  trial  assailcd  the  magittrate^  for  which  he  appcan  nai  iß 
Iniv«  U-cii  iiii]Mo|i;ire«l.      lli»  wietihcd  witc,  whoso  namc  was  Blake,  failing  in  her  penonal  nettient  leian 
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resemblanccs  he  observed  between  thcm 
Galway  some  traces  of  its  Spanish 
origin,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
find  so  much  to  remind  me  of  that 
land  of romance.  At  every  second 
Step  I  saw  something  to  recal  it 
to  my  recoUection.  I  found  the 
Wide  entries  and  broad  stairs  of 
Cadiz  and  Malaga;  the  arched 
gateways,  with  the  outer  and  inner 
railing,  and  the  court  within — 
needing  only  the  fountain  and 
flower  vases  to  emulate  Seville.  I 
found  the  sculptured  gateways,  , 
and  grotesque  architecture,  which  i 
carried  the  Imagination  to  the 
moorish  cities  of  Granada  and 
Valencia.  I  even  found  the  little 
sliding  wicket  for  Observation  in 
one  or  two  doors,  reminding  one 
of  the  secrecy,  mystery,  and 
cautioh    observed,   where  gallantry 


I  had  heard  that  I  should  find  in 


^^-^--^ 


and    superstition    divido    life    between 


the  life  of  her  sod,  had  gnne  in  distraction  to  the  hcads  of  her  own  fiunily,  and  prevailed  on  them,  for  the 
honour  of  thcir  house,  to  rescue  him  from  ignominj.  Thej  flew  to  »rms,  and  a  prodigiouB  coneoune  loon 
a8«cmbled  to  supporl  them,  whose  oiitcries  for  mercy  to  the  culprit  would  havo  shaken  any  nerres  less  firm 
than  those  of  the  major  of  Galway.  He  exhorted  them  to  yield  submisaion  to  the  lawsof  their  country ;  but 
finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless  to  accomplish  tho  cnds  of  justice  at  the  accuitomed  place  and  by  the  asual 
hands,  he,  by  a  desperate  victory  over  parental  feeling,  resolved  himself  to  perform  the  taerifice  which  he  had 
vowed  to  pay  on  its  altar.  Still  retaining  a  hold  of  hiä  unfortunate  son,  he  mounted  with  him  by  a  winding 
ttair  within  the  building,  that  led  to  an  arched  window  overlooking  the  street,  which  he  Baw  filled  with  the 
populace.  Here  he  secured  tho  end  of  the  ropc — which  had  heen  preiionsly  fixed  round  the  neck 
of  hii  8on— to  an  iron  staple,  which  projoctcd  from  the  wall,  and  after  taking  froo  him  a  last  embraco, 
he  launched  him  into  ctemity.  The  intrcpid  magistrate  cxpected  instant  death  from  the  fnry  of  the  populace ; 
but  the  people  seemed  so  much  overawcd  or  confounded  by  the  magnanimous  act,  that  they  retired  slowly 
and  peaceably  to  their  several  dwellings.  The  innocent  cause  of  this  sad  tragedy  is  said  to  have  died  soon 
aftcr  of  gricf,  and  the  unhappy  (ather  of  Walter  Lynch  to  have  secluded  himself  during  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  from  all  society,  except  that  of  his  mouming  family.  His  honse  still  exists  in  Lombard  Street, 
Galway,  which  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of  *  Dcad  Man*«  Lane  ;*  and  over  the  front  doorway  are  to  be 
Seen  a  skull  and  cross-bones  executed  in  black  marble,  with  the  motto,  *  Remcmber  Deathe— vaniti  of  vaniti, 
and  all  is  but  vaniti.*  " 

Although  Mr.  Hardiman  has  here  drawn  upon  his  Imagination,  we  believe  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  son  was  actually  hanged  by  the  hands  of  the  father.  The  house  in  which  the  tragedy  is  said  to  have 
occurred  is  standing  to  this  day ;  but  the  tablet  which  contains  the  "  skull  and  cros»-bone8  "  bean  the  date 
1624.— upwards  of  a  Century  aftcr  the  alleged  date  of  the  oasurrence. 
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them."  The  examples  we  givc  were  selectecl  almost  at  random  by  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Eton,  to  whom  wc  are  iiulebted  for  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  which 
ornaincnt  this  portion  of  our  work.  We  are  fortunatc  in  having  obt.iineil 
the  co-opcration  of  so  accomplished  an  artist ;  and  lament  that  the  beauty  ol' 
his  coloured  drawings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  transferred  to  our  pages  by  tht- 
aid  of  wood  engraving. 

If,  howcver,  in  the  town  are  to  be  found  the  records  of  a  peculiar  people. 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  a  people  equally  peculiar  still  exist,  rctaining  to-day  the 
customs  and  habits  they  have  kcpt  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  inh<ibitant.< 
of  the  "Claddagh"  are  a  colony  of  fishermen,  and  they  number,  with  their 
fainilies,  betwcen  five  and  six  thousand.  Their  markct-placc  adjoins  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  the  town,  and  is  close  to  the  remains  of  a  fortified  towcr. 
Here  they  seil  their  fish,  but  it  is  apart  from  their  own  dominion — "  their 
owTi  dominion  "  it  niay  be  callcd  literally,  for  they  are  govemed  by  their  own 
king  and  their  own  laws:  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them 
obedient  to  any  other. 


The  Claddagh  is  a  populous  district  lying  to  the  right  of  the  harbour. 
consisting  of  strects,  Squares,  and  lanes;  all  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Thej 
claini  the  right  to  exercise  coniplete  and  exciusive  control  over  the  bay,  and. 
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indeed,  over  all  the  bays  of  the  county.  They  are  peaceable  and  indostriöus, 
and  their  cottages  are  cleaner  and  better  furnished  than  those  of  most  of  the 
Galway  dwellings;  but  if  any  of  the  "  rights  "  they  have  enjoyed  for  centories 
are  infringed,  they  become  so  violent  that  nothing  can  withstand  them  *. 

This  Singular  Community  are  still  govemed  by  a  "  king'*  elected  annually^ 
and  a  number  of  bye-laws  of  their  own ;  at 
one  time  this  king  was  absolute — as  powerful 
as  a  yeritable  despot;  but  his  power  has 
yielded^  like  all  despotic  powers,  to  the  times, 
and  now  he  is,  as  one  of  his  subjects  informed 
US,  "  nothing  more  than  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  or  any  other  city."  He  has  still^ 
however,  much  influence^  and  sacrifices  him- 
self,  literally  without  fee  or  reward,  for  "  the 
good  of  the  people;"  he  is  constantly  oc- 
cupied  hearing  and  deciding  causes  and 
quarreis,  for  his  people  never  by  any  chance 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  f.  In  the  Clad- 
dagh,  too,  there  are  many  remarkable  remains 
of  those  Singular  antiquities  which  prevail  in 
the  town.    As  an  example,  we  engrave  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  quarter. 


*  An  fanUnc«  of  this  oecurred  not  very  long  ago : — the  Claddagh  men  are,  like  all  fishermen,  luperatitiou», 
but  to  lach  a  pitch  do  they  caiTj  their  lupentition,  that  if  Galway  bay  wcre  füll  of  fi»h — if  herring,  eod, 
baddoek,  and  bream  were  dancing  in  the  lunbeama,  they  would  not  draw  a  net  or  let  a  hook  if  the  day  and 
honr  mre  not  *'  lucky,"  nor  will  they  permit  any  other  perton  to  do  so  at  any  time.  A  gentleman  of  the 
neigfabourhood  determining  to  break  through  this  abaurd  custom,  which  left  the  town  frequently  withont  fish 
for  daya  together,  ventured  to  man  his  own  boat ;  and  well  manned  and  well  armed,  he  set  forth  on  his  Toyage  ; 
the  Claddagh-men,  who  were  qnietly  employed  on  shore  mending  their  neta  and  keel-hauling  their  boata,  no 
sooner  perceived  this  fiihing  pirate,  as  they  considered  her,  crotsing  the  bay,  than  instantly  the  tocsin  sounded  ; 
men,  women,  and  children  crowded  the  beach  ;  boats  were  put  off  with  such  wcapons  of  oflfience  as  they  could 
get  together.  and  a  chase  commenced  likely  to  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  enterprising  man  who  dared 
to  diflpate  the  **  ould,  ancient  laws  of  the  Claddagh."  Many  hard  words  were  ezchanged,  and  atill  more  daring 
deeda  attempted ;  they  intended  to  sink  the  boat,  and,  but  that  the  gentleman  stood  firmly  on  the  prow  well 
armod,  ezpresaing  his  determination  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  dared  to  lay  his  band  upon  it,  they  would  hare 
iueeeeded.  His  cool  bravery  saved  him  during  a  precipiute  retreat,  yct  it  was  matter  of  astonishment  that  he 
eaeapcd  with  his  lifo. 

t  Even  when  a  Galway  person  offends,  who  is  not  a  Claddagh  man,  he  is  punished  by  their  laws :-— Tor 
instanee,  a  gentleman  complained  of  the  price  of  a  cod  he  had  bonght  from  one  of  tlus  Singular  Community»  it 
was  in  his  estimation  too  dear  by  ''a  tester,"  and  he  refuscd  to  pay  at  all ;  he  told  the  fishermen  to  summon 
him,  which  would  have  been  contniry  to  Claddagh  law,  and  so  was  not  done, — he  thought  he  had  conquered. 
Requiring  some  fish  for  a  dinner-party  a  day  or  two  after,  he  went  to  order  some  of  another  fisherman  in  a 
different  part  of  the  Claddagh.  **  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  can't  serre  you  until  you  have  püd  so  and  so 
for  the  cod."  "  And  what  is  that  to  you  V*  was  the  inquiry,  "  I  will  pay  yo«."  "Not  until  you  have  paid 
him.     We  Claddagh-men  stand  by  cach  other." 
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Their  king  is  indeed  completely  one  of  themselves ;  bis  rank  and  Station 

being  only  indicated,  according  to  Mr.  Hardiman,  by  a  wbite  sail  and  colours 
flying  from  the  mast-head  of  bis  boat^  when  at  sca — 
whcre  hc  acts  as  "  admiral."  They  bave  many  peculiar 
V  ■'MT^^^f'^^^''^!^  customs :  one  is  wortby  of  especial  note.  The  wedding 
ring  is  a  bcir-loom  in  a  family.  It  is  regularly  trans- 
ferred by  the  motbcr  to  her  daughter  first  married ;  and  so 
on  to  their  descendants.     These  rings  are  large»  of  solid 

gold,  and  not  unfrequently  cost  from  two  to  three  pounds  each.*     The  one 

we  havc  here  copied  had  evidently  secn  much  Service.     Some  of  them  are 

plainer ;  but  the  greater  number 

are  thus   formcd.      The  people 

are,  in  generale  comfortably  clad ; 

and  their  houses  are,  for  the  most 

part,  neatly  furnished.We  entered 

several  of  them,  and  among  others, 

that  of  the  ruler  of  the  district. 

His   majesty,  howevcr,  was    at 

sea ;  but  we  were  introduced  to 

his   royal   family  —  a    group   of 

children  and  grandchildren,  who 

for  ruddy  health  might  have  been 

covetcd  by  any  veritable  monarch 

of  Christendom.    His  cottage  the 

reader  may  examinc.  Taken  alto- 

gether,    this     primitive    suburb 

includcd,    thcre   is  no    town  in 

Ireland  so  interesting  as  Galway; 

and  none   that   affords   stronger  -  ^  :r   S::^^\hi^^ 

temptations  to    the  cnterprising 

capitalist ;  or,  indeed  to  those  who,  with  limited  means,  desire  to  obtain 


*  Thcy  are  vcry  simiUu*  in  chaimcter  (o  tho  '^Gimmal  Ring,"  nith  whldi  onr  ■newtoit  d  ih> 
rcign  of  Elizabeth  and  earlier  **  mado  an  cnd  of  wooiog."  These  aocicnt  ringt  (like  the  Galviy  aoff) 
wcro  formed  into  tho  shape  of  two  handi,  a  heait  being  plaeed  in  eaeh  palin.  It 
constructed  of  tvrin  or  double  hoop»,  at  its  name  imports,  wbich  was  derived  from  tl 
or  French  jumean ;  the  coono  of  the  twist  in  cacb  boop  being  made  to  wgmyuMd  «Itk  tkat  ef  iV 
countcrpart»  so  that  on  bringing  them  together,  they  united  In  one  ring,  fbnning  an  enUcm  of  i 
lifr,  and  the  hands  conjoined  in  tho  ccntrc.  Tho  Galway  ringt  are  tingle  throagboat«  bat  %  i 
ii  jicrccptiblc,  tho  rudcncu  of  their  conitniction  precluding  the  neatncat  and  ingconity  diipkycA  im  thflf 
ildiT — if  it  bc  au  clder — prutotypc. 
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not  only  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life  at  small 
cost  *. 

Among  its  other  attractions,  the  beautiful  bay  must  not  be  forgotten ;  nor 
the  magni£cent  lake  that  pours  its  rieh  tribute  to  the  ocean  through  the 
town.  "  The  bay,"  writes  Mr.  Hardiman,  "  is  esteemed  one  of  the  neblest 
entrances  in  the  world ;  it  extends  nearly  thirty  miles  eastward  of  the  isles  of 
Arran^  and  contains  innumerable  roads  and  harbonrs.  The  haven  is  safe  and 
spacions,  and  is  capable  of  affording  protection  to  the  largest  fleets."  The 
Arran  islands  are  three  in  number ;  one  of  them,  Llanmore,  is  of  considerable 
extent.  During  our  visit  to  "  the  West,"  the  weather  was  more  than 
usually  rough,  and  we  were  unable  to  visit  them.  They  were  described  to  us 
as  amazingly  fnll  of  interesting  objects — wonderfully  abundant  in  natural 
scenery,  and  containing  a  vast  number  of  rüde  monuments  of  remote  anti- 
quity.  The  inhabitants  number  above  3,000.  The  whole  of  the  coast  round 
the  beautiful  bay,  although  less  magnificently  rugged  than  that  more  to  the 
north,  abounds  in  picturesque  objects ;  and  the  peasantry  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  less  familiär  districts,  are  rieh  in  original  character :  their  yicinity  to  the 
wild  Atlantic,  and  their  living  remote  from  frequent  intercourse  with  more 
civilized  parts,  having  preserved  much  of  their  primitive  simplicity.  Wan- 
dering one  day  by  the  shore  of  the  broad  ocean,  an  incident  occurred  to  us 
the  recital  of  which  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  our  readers. 

We  had  walked  a  long  way,  when  in  the  distance  we  saw  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  what  at  first  sight  we  imagined  to  be,  so  perfectly  motionless  was  it, 
an  artificial  figure — the  figure-head  of  a  ship  perhaps,  placed  there  as  a  beacon 
— but  the  wind  setting  in  strongly  from  the  land,  we  perceived  some  drapery 

*  There  aie  tkousands  of  geotlemen  with  limited  iocomes,  vrbo,  if  they  were  made  aware  of  tho  many 
advantaget  beld  out  to  them  of  settling  in  Irehiod,  would  *'  emigrate  '*  tbither  ioatead  of  to  Oermany  er 
France.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  certainly  cheaper  than  in  auy  other  accessible  part  of  Europe  ;  steam 
communication  with  England  has  of  course  raised  the  prices  of  provisions  along  tbo  casteru  coast  of  the  Island  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  caso  in  the  midland  and  westcrn  districts,  where  ^'  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,"  may  be  procured 
at  a  cost  that  would  astonish  Eiiglish  buycrs.  We  havo  frcquently  scen  a  pair  of  chickens  sold  for  Sd. ;  four 
egge  for  a  pcnny ;  capital  mountain  mutton  at  about  Zd.  a  pound  ;  and  fish — when  it  is  to  be  had — at  a  still 
lower  rate.  But  fish,  evcn  when  it  swarms  in  the  bay,  is  notalways  to  be  procured  for  the  table.  At  Galway, 
perhaps  tho  finest  fisbing  Station  in  the  woild,  the  hotel  could  only  furnish  us  with  a  pair  of  dricd  haddocki 
for  dinner.  '*  The  Claddagh-men  had  not  been  out  lately."  Above  all,  the  seeker  afler  some  economical 
place  of  settlemcnt  sbould  bcar  in  mind  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  good  society,  go  where  he  will ;  and 
a  sound  and  safe  education  everywbcre ;  while  he  may  be  surrounded  by  a  pleasant,  kindly,  and  attached 
peasantry — tho  safest  pcople  in  existcnco  to  rosidc  among,  if  "  the  stranger '*  does  not  interfere  with  their 
notions  conccming  "  land ;  ^ — the  melancholy  origin  of  nearly  every  evil  in  Ireland.  If  the  comforts, 
pleasures,  and  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland  are  compurcd  with  those  to  be  procured  in  France,  by  an 
equai  expenditure  of  moncy,  the  prcpondcranco  will  uuquestionably  be  with  the  former;  taking  noaccount  of 
thesuperior  moral  influcnce  that  may  be  excrcised  over  a  family  in  tho  one  country,  and  the  almost  certaioty 
that  a  demoralizing  cffect  will  arisc  out  of  a  rcsidence  in  the  other. 
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in  motion^  which  Icd  us  to  think  that  it  was  really  a  human  being.  Still  there 
was  no  ''  stir/'  no  indication  of  life^  or  any  interest  manifested  in  Buirounding 
objects.  The  wind  blew,  and  a  shawl  that  had  become  gathered  ronnd  her 
neck^  indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  long  stream  of  dark  hair,  escaped 
from  beneath  her  cap,  floated  like  a  pennon ;  her  arms  were  folded  beneath 
her  shawl^  and  though  there  was  a  ship  in  the  offing,  her  eyes  were  bent  upon 

the  tide,  which 
was  keptbackby 
the  strength  of 
the  breeze.  It  it 
quite  impossible 
to  fancyagreater 
picture  of  patient 
meaningless  en- 
durance  than  this 
poorwoman.  She 
was  eridently  a 
living  soriDw ; 
and  yet  there 
must  haye  been 
some  who  cared 
for  her,  for  the 
shawl  that  had 
blown  off  her 
Shoulders  was  of 
a  thick  comfort- 
able  tezture ;  her 
cap  was  dean» 
and    her    gown 

needed  no  repair ;  the  expression  of  her  face  was  that  of  intense  anziety, 
unrelieved  by  any  gleam  of  mind^ — yet  she  never  moved  eren  her  eyes, 
but  gazed  over  the  waters,  one  long,  unchanging,  "  unwinking  **  gaie. 
*'  Have  yoii  been  long  herc?"  we  inquired. 
She  never  moved  her  eyes,  but  said  "  Yes." 
*'  And  will  yoii  not  go  homc?" 
"  I  am  home." 

"  The  wind  blows  strongly — you  had  better  go  home." 
"  The  wind's  foul,  it  keeps  him  at  sea.     When  it's  fidr  the  rocks  and  the 
eddies  and  things  kecp  him  out ;  but  now  it's  foul,  thai  keeps  him  out ;  bat 
1  ran't  go  tili  ho  comcs  in." 


X"  ---^ 
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''  And  how  long  has  he  been  gone  V* 

*^  Oh,  then,  ever  so  long — ^five  Christmases  and  Midsummers — and  six— I'm 
thinking  it's  six  All-hallows^  but  I'm  not  sure ;  only  now  you  see  the  wind's 
foul,  and  he  can't  come  in." 

"  You  are  trembling  with  cold,  you  had  better  go  home." 

^*  Sure  I  am  home  I  teil  you ! "  she  answered  pettishlyi  without  raising  her 
eyes ;  *^1  am  home.  And  as  to  the  trembles — the  shivers — ^how  could  they 
leave  me,  and  he  away  ?  that's  not  possible ;  but  if  the  wind  changes  he'U 
come  in,  and  I  can*t  go  tili  he  does,  only  it's  foul  now."  We  perceived 
two  boys  watching  her  from  one  of  the  low  cliffs ;  they  hastened  to  meet 
U8.  Her  Story  had  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  but  it  interested  us  much. 
The  eider  of  the  two  boys  was  her  brother,  the  younger  her  son.  **  Hia 
father,"  this  fine  intelligent  little  fellow  told  us,  ''was  drowned  at  sea 
about  six  years  ago,  and  his  mother  never  was  '  to  say  riffht  since/  She 
was  yery  bad  entirely  for  as  good  as  a  year,  and  then  the  Lord  riz  her  up 
a  little,  and  put  new  life  into  her,  but  she  grew  bad  again ;  and  night  and 
day  they  watched  her  for  fear  any  härm  would  come  to  her.  She  thinks 
he*ll  come  back — but  he  can't — ^he  would  if  he  could  " — continued  the  boy, 
luppressing  a  gush  of  tears — ^*  he  would  if  he  could  I'm  sure,  but  it's  not 
God's  will.  She  '11  stand  there  tili  she  drops  from  weakness  or  sleep,  and 
then  her  brothers  or  sisters  carry  her  home ;  when  I'm  a  man  I'U  do  so 
myself." 

We  asked  him  if  his  mother  knew  him  ? 

"  Oh,  ah,  does  she ! — and  well — quite  well — but  she  does  not  show  it," 
he  replied. 

"  Ah,  Johnny,  that's  your  fancy,"  said  the  eider.  "  He  fancies  his 
mammy  knows  him,  but  she  doesn't." 

"  She  does  though  !  "  retorted  the  child.  "Sure  my  voice  is  the  only  one 
that  makes  her  shed  a  tear !" 

We  cannot  leave  the  town  of  Galway  without  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  marble  manufactured  thefe,  and  which  so  plentifiilly  abounds 
throughout  the  county.  The  subject  of  Irish  marbles  is,  indeed,  one  of  vast 
importance ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  apologise  for  treating  it  at  some  length. 
It  may  be  made,  under  judicious  management,  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to 
the  island  and  employment  to  its  people  *. 

The  limestones  of  Ireland,  which  are  capable  of  being  applied,  as  marbles, 
to  omamental  purposes,  may  be  divided  into  three  species.  First,  the  limestone 

*  For    the  Information  here  Condensed  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  kindneia  of  Jamet  Brjce,  Eiq. 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  vrhowt  Rssistance  we  ha?e,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  to  acknowledge. 
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which  is  imbedded  in  the  primary  rocks  of  many  moantain  tracto.  It  U  of  a 
highly  crystalline  structure,  and  never  contains  petrified  shells  or  other  fossil 
remains ;  its  common  colours  are  blue  and  white»— -more  rarely  rose  and  dore. 
The  blue  varieties  are  found  extensively  over  Tjrrone,  Western  Derry,  and 
the  whole  of  Donegal ;  they  are  bumt  for  hme,  but  are  unfit  for  omamental 
purposes.  The  other  varieties  are  frequent  in  Donegal,  and  of  these  the 
white  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  In  some  places«  as  at  Dunlooky,  near 
Arrigle  mountain,  at  Muckish  mountain,  and  in  other  parts,  the  component 
crystalline  flakes  of  this  variety  become  very  small,  its  texture  compact,  and 
it  passes  into  a  fine  statuary  marble,  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Faros,  or 
Carrara.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  M'DonneU,  that  many  years  ago  some 
pieces  of  this  marble  were  sent  to  Nollekens»  the  celebrated  sculptor,  for  his 
opinion.  "  Send  me,"  said  he,  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Ards,  "  a  large,  well-chosen, 
slab,  and  you  will  see  what  I  shall  make  of  it " — an  expression  that  we  may 
plainly  construe  into  a  favourable  opinion.  But  nothing  came  of  it ;  the  slab 
seems  never  to  have  been  sent.  The  late  Sir  Charles  L.  Gieseck^,  no  mean 
authority,  was  of  opinion  that  this  marble  was  of  ''  a  superior  qoality  for 
statuary  and  other  ornamental  purposes."  So  little  of  it,  however,  has  yet 
been  raiscd,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  best  quality  of  stone  has  not  been 
reached.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  places  where  it  occors  are  of 
difficult  access.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Bryce  is  of  opinion,  irom  what  he  obsenred 
during  a  late  visit  to  the  westem  and  north-westem  portions  of  Donegal,  that 
this  white  marble  will  be  found  imbedded  in  the  mica  slate  of  that  coonty, 
in  many  places  where  it  has  not  as  yet  been  exposed  to  view;  and  that  in 
several  of  thesc,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  where  it  is  already  known  to  exist, 
water  carriage  could  easily  be  applied  to  the  transport  of  large  blocks.  Let 
US  hope  that  the  vast  improvements  which  Lord  George  HiU,  and  other 
proprietors,  are  effecting  in  this  county,  will  be  the  means  of  developing  ita 
great  mineral  resources,  which  are  certainly  far  beyond  what  any  one  would 
suppose  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  its  geological  structure. 

In  the  district  of  Connamara,  and  in  the  adjoining  tracts,  white  and  roae- 
coloured  marbles  occur  in  the  same  geological  positions  aa  tkoae  just 
mentioned.  The  great  intermixture  of  Serpentine  and  talc  in  all  the  rocks 
of  this  wild  region,  distinguish  them  remarkably  from  thoee  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  The  primary  limestones,  subordinate  to  these  rocka,  partake  of 
the  samc  character.  Prccious  Serpentine,  of  varioua  shades  of  green  and 
yellow^  often  mottled  and  striped,  is  intermixed  with  the  white  and  rose- 
colourcd  limestones ;  and  a  very  beautiful  marble  is  thua  produced,  predsdy 
the  samc  in  structure   and  appearancc  as  the  verde  aniieo  of  Italy,  and 
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undoubtedly  the  riebest  and  finest  ornamental  stone  yet  found  in  these 
kingdoms.  The  most  beautiful  varieties  occur  at  Ballynabinch  and  Clifden» 
in  Connamara,  where  extensive  quarries  are^  unhappily,  but  partially  worked. 
It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  marble  is  so  little  known.  There 
are  decided  indications  of  its  existence  in  other  parts  of  the  same  district  *• 

*  The  marble  obtained  in  the  Fidnity  of  Galway,  and  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  eountry,  ia  Uack 
maible,  of  greater  pnrity  than  any  procnred  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  A  fiictorj  to  prepare  it  for  the  market 
ia  eondocted  in  the  town,  by  the  Hetsn.  Franklin,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  whom  residet  there,  in  order  peraonallj 
to  fuperintend  it.  Haying  ezamined  hii  quarries  and  his  ^  MW-mill,"  we  applied  to  him  for  mich  informatioD 
as  we  detired  to  communicate  to  our  readera,  and  with  which  he  kindljr  fumisbcd  us. 

^  My  quarriet,  on  the  banki  of  Loch  Corrib,"  he  sayt,  ^  are  situated  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  and 
ny  right  to  leareh  for  Bfarble  eztends  oyer  the  whole  property,  aboot  nine  miles;  and  as  the  greater  portion  it 
Lime-Mione^  there  is  a  certainty  of  Marble  being  under  the  whole  of  that  great  Space.  The  histoiy  of  th« 
qnarry  is  a  Tery  simple  one ;  an  Englishman,  whose  name  and  occupation  are  lost,  exploring  the  country  for 
miserals  more  nseful  than  omamental,  chanced  to  discover  a  stone  of  fine  texture,  which  on  polishing  by  a 
rnaton,  was  pronounced  marble  of  a  fine  jet  colour.  He  was  unable  to  work  from  the  waat  of  means,  bat 
the  fiune  of  the  disoovery  induced  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ireland,  then  in  an  humble  sphere,  to  gei 
permissiou  from  the  Ute  Baronet,  and  on  exporting  a  cargo  to  London,  it  met  with  an  immediate  sale  among 
the  merchants,  at  a  high  price.  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  report  attributes  the  Messrs.  IreUnd's  rise  in 
ibe  World— the  eider  brother  being  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — to  the  fortunate  working  of  the  quarry.  The  prico 
bas  lowerod  since  then,  while,  from  the  difierenoe  of  taste,  and  other  causes,  the  demand  is  not  so  great  at 
it  should  be.  I  havo  yet  the  pleasure  of  knowing  it  retains  the  highest  reputation  for  its  puritjffroim  wkUt 
tpecktt  its  jei  eohur,  and  the  large  nxes  that  ean  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  finest  spedmens  I  haye  sent 
to  the  London  and  Westminster  Marble  Company*s  Works,  where  they  have  been  mannfiu:tured,  and  are  now 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Palace,  near  Glasgow ;  the  Entrance  Hall  and  Grand  Sudrcase  being  entliely 
compoaed  of  my  Marble ;  some  blocks  are  of  the  unusual  dimensions  of  twelye  feet  long  by  ten  fbet 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick.  The  quarry  is  worked  by  manual  labour,  which  is  of  course  regulated  by  the 
eztent  of  my  orders.  Seidom  less  than  thirty  mco,  and  sometimes  150 — fine  athletic  feliows  ;  a  distinct  race, 
fall  of  superstition,  peaceful,  and  strictly  moral,  and  honest ;  they  are  under  the  charge  of  my  Steward,  an 
educated  man  for  his  sphere  ;  ho  is  as  honest  as  the  day,  and  could  be  trusted  with  nntold  gold.  The  first 
prooess  in  working  is  '  Stripping,*  that  is,  in  removiug  the  twenty-five  feet  of  limestone  in  beds  or  layers  of 
one  to  two  feet  thick  ;  this  is  do.ne  by  aid  of  powder,  and  as  tbe  beds  are  so  thin,  the  blasts  can  be  only  of  the 
thickness  of  each  bed  ;  it  is  conscquently  a  tedions  and  expensive  Operation.  A  ränge  of  ground  is  laid  out 
at  once,  and  Stripping  is  continuod  the  whole  length,  until  the  beds  of  Marble  make  their  appearance.  The 
rubbish  is  removed  by  carU,  &c.,  and  holps  to  form  new  roads  and  quays.  The  marble  has  now  been  got  at» 
and  it  lies  as  even  as  a  billiard- table,  in  lavcrs  of  first,  eight  inch  bed,  second,  one  foot,  third,  fifteen  inches 
and  then  six  inches — inferior  marble  is  below  again,  bat  the  lake  water  would  rise,  and  its  quality  woald 
not  repay  the  expense  ;  the  quarry  has  to  be  kept  dry  by  the  aid  of  pumpe  ;  the  four  beda  are  a  total  of  thrae 
feet  five  inches  thick.  We  then  trace  joints,  which  divido  the  blocks,  and  withont  them  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  marble  would  be  great  indecd.  Holes  are  cut  between  the  joints  by  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and 
wedges  are  Struck  down  carefuUy  until  the  blocks  are  forced  out  of  their  positions,  where  they  have  remained 
for  ages.  Hauled  out  of  the  quarry  by  tbe  aid  of  streng  ^crabs,*  they  undeigo  the  process  of  '  blocking' 
and  *■  dresaing ; '  they  are  then  placed  on  boats,  and  bronght  down  the  lake  to  Galway,  three  miles,  plaoed 
on  the  quay,  and  removed  to  the  docks  by  wagons  for  the  purpose« 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  though  thd  men  are  engaged  in  perilons  Operations,  yet  from  the 
time  I  have  been  connected  with  thcm,  now  five  years,  not  an  acddent  has  occarred.  You  are  aware  of  the 
Mw-mill  I  have  erccted  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  blocks  into  slabs  of  any  thickness.  The  machinery  is 
very  complete  and  simple  ;  the  whole  of  it  was  made  by  Messrs.  Lee,  Watson,  and  Co.,  St.  Helens,  Lancaahire, 
who  have  givcn  mc  every  satisfaction  ;  and  for  the  first  time  put  in  practice  an  invention  of  theirs— that  of 
nüfing  or  lowcring  the  watcr-whcel  three  feet!  as  also  the  bed  ofthe  river  l  Great  credit  is  dneto  them 
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The  next  species  of  limestone  is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
carboniferous,  from  its  Ijring  immediately  ander  coal^  and  being  the  basis  or 
Support  of  that  rock.  It  has  been  termed  mountain  limestone  in  England, 
and  the  name  Irish-bog  limestone  has  been  suggested  as  the  most  applicable 
in  Ireland.  It  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  counDT, 
forming  the  substratum  of  all  the  rieh  plains  and  bleak  boggy  tracta  of  the 
midland  counties,  from  Donegal  and  Monaghan  to  Cork  and  Kerry,  and 
stretching  out  often  to  the  sea  shore  by  the  deeply  indented  baya  of  the 
western  and  south-western  coasts.  It  is  well  distinguished  from  the  former 
species  by  containing  a  great  variety  of  pctrified  shells  and  corallines.  It  is 
hard^  and  generally  morc  or  less  crystalline ;  is  of  great  vertical  thickness, 
and  can  be  distinctly  separated  into  four  subdivisions,  which,  in  an  ascending 
Order,  are  as  foUows: — 1.  Limestone  interstratified  with  yellow  sandstone. 
2,  Lowcr  limestone.  3.  Impure  black  limestone  or  calp,  with  sandstone  and 
shale.  4.  Upper  limestone.  This  last  is  of  trifling  extent ;  the  three  othen 
are  largely  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  aecond  or 
lower  limestone  which  yields  almost  all  the  marbles  belonging  to  this  forma- 
tion.  Mr.  Griffiths  (Second  Rep.  of  Rail.  Com.  App.,  No.  1.)  obserres  that 
**  nearly  all  the  marble  quarries  occur  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  limestone 
boundary,  where  it  rests,  either  on  the  yellow  sandstone,  or  some  older  rock. 
When  they  are  met  with  in  the  interior,  detached  hüls  of  yellow  sandstone 
rise  up  from  beneath  the  limestone  strata,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood; 
thus  showing  that  the  marble  beds  do  belong"  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
series."  The  following  account,  by  the  same  author,  of  the  principal  localities 
is  from  the  same  Report.  '^  The  undermost  beds  of  this  lower  limestone  are 
often  silicious  and  impure,  with  a  dark  grey  or  bluish-grey  coloor.  In  manj 
localities,  as  the  beds  accumulate  they  become  black,  and  the  stmctnre  lo 
crystalline  that  the  rock  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  marble.     Thos 

for  the  muterly  manner  in  which  they  have  ezecuted  the  work.  Yoa  nw  blocki  ia,  I  tUak,  of 
large  diineii»ioni ;  I  hare  now  in  one  of  the  framet,  (the  othen  take  in  ■•  Uiffe,)  mf  Uodi  Iwslf« 
feet  long  hj  nx  fret  high,  wndfourteen  blades  !  which,  when  I  bave  plentj  of  witer,  cu  b*  est  tkrangfi 
in  eight  dayi." 

The  ^green  marhle  "  of  Connamara,  from  the  qnarriee  of  Thomas  Martin,  Eaq.»  of  BallymlriDck,  mi 
Hjacinth  D*Arcy,  Esq.,  of  Clifden,  is  ezceedingly  heantiful ;  so  henntifal,  indeed,  that  it  onlj  n^oim  t»  W 
more  generally  known  to  be  brought  into  extensive  use.  A  prejudice  seemi  to  ezitt  agniDit  it  in  the  BngGsk 
market,  which  only  time  and  perseverance  can  ovcrcome  ;  and  trtn  in  Ircland  it  lecmt  to  be  Imted  «M 
Singular  and  nnaecountahle  neglect.  In  the  workroom  of  a  polisher,  named  Clue,  in  Gelvmj,  wm  maifd  s 
chimney-piece  of  great  beanty,  which  had  remained  on  bis  hands  some  jears,  and  Ibr  which  h«  cooM  naC  lad  s 
purchatcr.  We  obtained  from  him  a  laige  slab — it  is  not  too  mach  to  saj  that  it  wonld  be  iapaMiMa  ta  pia* 
eure  a  specimen  to  snrpass  it  in  beauty  from  any  quarry  in  the  world.  It  meankiva  ibiae  fcct  la  Icagth  If 
two  feet  in  hreadth,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  We  paid  for  it  the  um  af  iSS*  lOi.  IVi 
sUb  was  from  ihc  Ballynaliinch  quarry  ;  that  raiied  from  the  qiiarrj  of  Mr.  D*Aicj  ia  not,  at  pi«ant|  ta  pel* 
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black  marbles  occur,  and  are  quarried  very  extensively  near  the  westem 
boundary  of  the  limestone  district  of  the  county  of  Galway,  between  Ough- 
terard  and  Lough  Corrib ;  also  near  the  town  of  Galway^  and  hence  to  Oran- 
more.  The  same  kind  of  marble  is  found  at  Westport,  in  Mayo ;  and  near 
Carlow  and  Kilkenny.  Mottled  black-and- white  marble  occurs  at  Mitchels- 
town ;  also,  fiUed  with  organic  remains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and 
many  other  places.  Where  carbon,  the  colouring  matter,  is  wantingi  we  have 
crystalline  marble  of  various  tints ;  as  brownish-red  at  Armagh ;  white  and  red 
etriped  at  Killamey,  Kenmare,  Cork  harbour,  and  Castletown,  nine  miles 
north  of  Nenagh  in  Tipperary ;  red  and  yellowish- white  at  Clononey,  in  the 
King's  County ;  and  brownish-red,  mottled  with  grey  of  vai'ious  shades,  at 
Ballymahon,  in  Longford.  Grey  and  dove  marbles  occixr  at  many  places, 
particularly  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  Mountain,  near  Lough  Arrow,  in  Sligo ; 
near  the  Seven  Churches,  south  of  Athlone ;  and  at  Carrickacrump,  near 
Cloyne,  in  the  county  of  Cork." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  secondary  strata,  as  well  as  the  primary,  yield  an  abun- 
dant  supply  of  beautiful  marbles,  which  only  require  enterprise  and  a  small 
outlay  of  capital,  to  render  them  a  sourcc  of  great  wealth  to  the  country. 

A  third  species  of  limestone  is  found  exclusively  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Derry.  Its  colour  is  white,  occasionally  varied  with  different  shades  of 
yellow,  blue,  and  red.  It  is  identical  in  geological  position,  mineral  structure, 
and  in  its  fossils,  with  the  English  chalk,  though  possessing  a  very  superior 
degree  of  hardness.  Handsome  small  Ornaments  are  sometimes  made  of 
varieties  having  pleasing  colours  ;  and  slabs  of  it  have  been  stained  in  Imita- 
tion of  forcign  marbles  :  but  in  its  common  state  it  is  by  no  means  adapted 
for  ornamental  purposes,  as  its  structure  is  not  crystalline,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  frequent  cracks,  so  that  large  blocks  can  seldom  be  obtained.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  strata  of  this  limestone  are  intersected  by  whin-dikes,  or  invaded  by 
erupted  masses  of  basalt,  its  structure  and  appearance  are  completely  changed. 
The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  has  been  thus  subject,  wnder 
pressure^  has  been  to  induce  a  new  arrangement  of  its  particles,  and  to 
develop  a  highly  crystalline  structure  throughout  large  masses.  In  this 
State  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Carrara  marble ;  and  the  tendency 
to  split  in  all  directions  bcing  destroyed,  large  slabs  can  be  easily  procured. 
There  are  two  or  three  places  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  it  occurs 
in  so  great  quantity  that  quarries  could  be  opened  upon  it.  It  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  employed  for  any  purpose  of  omament;  but  some  idea  of 
its  durability  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  M'Donnell  found  in 
Rathlin    a  chiselled  mass    of  it   in    perfect   preservation,    though  it  had 
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bccn  built  into  the  walls  of  three  successive  churches — thus  standing  the 
exposure  of  inore  than  300  ycars.  Connected  with  this  subject,  it  is  a 
highly  interestinij  fact,  that  the  Carrara  marble,  so  long  regarded  as  a 
primary  limestone,  imbedded  among  the  older  rocks,  has  been  lately  sbown 
to  be  a  secondary  limestone^  contained  amid  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  meUmor- 
phosed  into  its  present  State  of  a  crystalline  marble  by  the  long  contact  of 
igneous  matter  erupted  among  the  strata  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Leaving  Galway  town,  the  tourist  will  proeeed  to  Outerard  en  rouie  to 
Connamara.  Outerard  is  a  sniall,  but  exccedingly  neat  town ;  dose  to  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  representative  of  the  "  ferocious  O'Flaherties  "  once  the  terror 
of  the  district^  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  singular  natural 
bridge,  over  which  the  old  coach-road  runs,  and  under  which  flows  a  river, 
one  of  the  tributaries  to  Lough  Corrib.  The  bridge  is  of  black  marble,  of 
which  there  is  an  extensive  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  pretty  town,  our  astonishment  was  excited  by  perceiving  a 
prodigious  collection  of  cromleachs,  of  the  existence  of  which,  we  believe,  no 
traveller  has  taken  note,  but  which  certainly  demands  extensive  and  minnte 
investigation.  These  huge  circles  of  stone  were  so  numerous,  that  at  first  we 
imagined  them  to  be  merely  accidental  occurrences  in  the  rocky  seil ;  but 
repeated  examinations  convinced  us  that  they  were  as  much  artificial  erectiona 
as  any  of  the  monuments,  of  which  we  have  encountered  so  many  in  yarioua 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Fairholt  made  drawings  of  several ;  we  do  not 
consider  it  neccssary  to  engrave  them,  for  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
examples  we  have  already  given.  This  great  city  of  the  Druids — for  such  it 
undoubtedly  is — ^lies  between  Galway  and  Outerard,  but  much  nearer  the 
latter  town,  upon  the  old  road;  yet  the  road  is  not  so  cid  but  that 
searchers  after  antiquities  must  have  oflen  traversed  it.  It  occupies  the  whdle 
of  an  cxtended  piain,  on  the  height  of  a  steep  hill,  and  in  the  Valley  beneath 
is  seen  the  old  castlc  of  Aughanure  *.     The  space  literally  covered  by  thesc 

*  Thii  was  the  fortross  of  the  O^FIahertiei,  and  tho  chief  Mat  of  their  fendal  fimmieur.  TW  caatfe. 
though  greatly  dilapidated  by  Time,  ib  '*  still  in  sufficient  prcaerratiun  to  couTej  to  thote  who  mkjaamim 
ita  ruins  a  vivid  impreauon  of  tbc  domeitic  habiU  and  peculiar  houiobold  oconomj  of  ftn  old  Iriih  chicf  tf 
ncarly  the  higbest  rank.  Hii  house,  a  itroug  and  lofty  tower,  itandi  in  an  aoiple  oourt-yard,  •unoaaded  by 
oti t Works  peiforated  uith  sbot.holcs,  and  only  accessible  tliougb  iti  drmwbridge  fatoway-tovcr.  Thorivtr, 
which  convcyed  bis  boats  to  the  adjacent  lake,  and  iupplied  bis  uble  with  tbe  luxurirs  of  tnrat  uid  saImMi 
wafihcs  the  rock  ou  which  its  walls  are  rai«ed,  and  forma  a  littlc  barbour  witbin  thvtu.  CsUan,  bakc-bo«M% 
and  houscs  for  the  accomuiodation  of  his  numeroiK  followers,  are  also  to  be  aoeo  ;  and  an  appfilnii  Mi 
usually  found  ia  conneaion  witb  such  fortrcsscs  also  appears,  namely,  a  apadoiu  banquaCtinf^haU  fcr  iW 
rcvcls  of  pcaiHrful  tiuios,  the  ainple  Windows  of  which  cxhibit  a  style  of  arebitectun  of  no  tonU  clrpimn  if 
dcsign  aiid  executiuu.'*  A  writci  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  givet  ''an  idca  of  the  ela«  of  pcfwas  bf 
whuni  the  chief  was  atteudcd,  and  who  occasioually  required  accommodation  in  hu  mantion."  Thcj  antbw 
enunieratcd  in  an  ancicnt  nianuscript  preservi'd  in  the  College  Library  :■— O^Canavan,  Ut  phyricka  ;  Mi^ 
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Druidic  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  extends  for  above  two  miles^  and  we 
imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  count  a  thousand  of  them.  We  found  it  easy 
to  trace  out  the  circles  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  we  tried  to  do  so ; 
here  and  there,  the  stones  that  completed  it  were  lost,  but  generally  we  found 
that  one  had  been  built  into  the  hedge,  or  into  the  gable  of  a  house,  or  had 
sunk  into  the  ground  until  nearly  imperceptible,  or  had  left  some  fragments, 
to  show  where  it  had  been.  The  circles  were  of  varied  sizes,  some  very  small, 
in  others  so  large  as  apparently  to  be  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  although 
in  most  instances  the  props  which  supported  the  huge  rock  had  crumbled  under 
its  weight,  sufficient  proofs  of  their  former  existence  were  left  in  nearly  every 
case.  Our  leisure  did  not  permit  us  to  make  a  very  minute  scrutiny  of  this 
truly  wonderful  place,  but  our  brief  note  of  it  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  indoce 
such  an  examination  as  it  undoubtedly  demands.  We  eamesdy  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Windele. 

From  Outerard  our  route  lay  to  Clifden,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  along 
a  road,  "  smooth  as  a  bowling-green  "  all  the  way,  into  the  very  heart  of 
Connamara.  But  over  this  road  we  cannot  hasten,  for  it  is  fiiU  of  interest ; 
and  here  begin  the  wonders  that  will  keep  the  mind  and  eye  gratified  and 
excited,  during  a  tour  that  certainly  cannot  find  its  parallel  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  not  alone  in  its  amount  of  natural  beauties,  or  in  scenery  that  for 
wild  grandeur  surpasses  the  imagination  ;  the  country  is  almost  entirely  one 
vast  collection  of  raw  material,  languishing  for  the  aid  of  man  to  develop 
its  wealth,  and  render  it  available  for  the  Service  of  humankind.* 

Gillegannan,  chicf  of  the  hone ;  O'CoIgan,  hii  sUndard-bearer  ;  Mac  Kionon  and  O'MuIavill,  bis  brebons, 
or  jiidget ;  the  O^Duvans,  bis  attendants  on  ordinary  vititings  ;  Mac  Gille-Kelly,  bia  ollavo  in  genealogy  and 
poetry ;  Mac  Bcolain,  bis  keeper  of  the  black  bell  of  St.  Patrick  ;  O'Donnell,  bia  matter  of  revels ; 
0*Kicberain  and  O'Conlacbtna,  the  keepen  of  bis  bees  ;  O'MurgaUe,  bia  cbief  Steward,  or  collector  of  bis 
revenues. 

*  *'  It  was  imiMMsible  to  rast  the  eye  over  tbe  vast  inclined  plains  of  bog-land,  skirted  by  fine  water 
levels,  which  secmcd  to  iuvitc  draining,  withoat  feeling  a  conviction  of  tbe  immense  capabilities  of  tbis  part 
of  Ireland  ;  and  Kciiig,  in  prospective,  thcse  vast  tracts  bearing  abundant  produce — and  the  cbains  of  locbs 
ciiTying  that  produce — ou  the  one  «ide,  to  Loch  Corrib  and  Galvniy  bay;  and,  on  tbe  otber,  to  Birterbuy 
bay,  or  one  of  the  other  bays  which  lic  to  the  westward.  Some  improrements  are  at  present  in  progresa  by 
a  gentlcman  who  holds  lund  undcr  Mr.  St.  George,  one  of  tbe  proprietors  of  Connemara  :  bntibelieve  tbere 
are  certuiii  obütaclcs  in  tiic  way  of  succcss.  I  question  wbetber  mucb  ever  will,  or  can  be  done,  in  cultivating 
the  waste  rcclaimahle  lunds  of  Ireland,  by  tbe  proprietors  tbemselves.  Capital  and  enterprise  are  alike 
wanting.  This,  however,  it  is — the  cultivation  of  tbe  reclaimable  wastcs,  that  can  alone  proTide  permanent 
employmcnt  for  tbe  pcople,  and  cffect  a  real  cbange  in  their  condition.  To  cultivate  landf,  wbere  tbe  pro« 
duce  cannot  be  taken  chesp  to  market,  would,  of  course,  be  the  act  of  an  insane  person  ;  but  if  goTom- 
nieut  wcro  to  provide,  in  tbe  first  place,  for  the  transmission  of  produce,  by  tbe  construction  of  roads  wberever 
wanted,  and  of  canals,  or  river  navigation,  wherever  practirable,  (by  wbicb  employment  would  be  found  for 
the  pcople,  and  povcrty  nnd  idleness,  the  great  feeders  of  agitation,  in  part  remoTed,)  we  are  eutitled  to 
believc  that  capitai  would  flow  in  the  direction  wbere  it  would  be  wanted,  and  wbcrc  a  ceriain  retum  would 
await  its  employmcnt." — Inrjlis*  Tour  in  Ireland. 
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way  where  tbe  invader  could  never  enter.  Their  habits  and  customs  are  compa- 
ratively  as  unchanged  by  time  as  tbeir  mountains,  lakes^  and  Old  Ocean — ^the 
natural  barriers  by  which  their  "  Kingdom'*  is  encompassed.  Mucb  of  the  primi- 
tive State  of  Connamara  even  now  endures ;  although  it  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  "  Ultima  Thule  "  of  barbarism.  The  name  signifies  "  the  bays  of  the 
sea."  Its  western  boimdary  is  the  Atlantic.  Its  rugged  coast  is  indented  with 
harbours.  It  seems  as  if  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  world  by  its 
lakes,  and  mountains,  on  the  north^  south,  and  east ;  and  it  appears  as  if 
still  left  to  the  sole  government  of  "  untamed  nature." 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Connamara," — ^for  so  was  this  terra  incognita  styled 
before  it  contained  other  than  bridle-roads,  when  it  was  considered  an  inhos- 
pitable  desert  j  a  refugium  for  malefactors,  where  "  the  king's  writ  could  not 
run;'*  and  where,  itwas  presumed,  no  rational  being  would  dare  to  venture, 
— ^this  still  wild,  but  now  civilised  and  frequented,  district,  is  supposed 
to  extend  from  Galway  town  to  Killery  harbour,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
great  lakes,  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ;  the  major  part 
of  it  being  a  broad  promontory  stretching  out  into  the  ocean  between  the  two 
great  bays.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown  ;  the  British 
law  was  as  inoperative  there  as  in  the  centre  of  New  Holland ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  road  over  which  a  wheeled  carriage  could  pass  ;  nothing  resembling 
an  inn  was  to  be  found ;  the  owners  of  its  soil  reigned  almost  as  supreme  as 
the  petty  despots  of  Swabia  ;  and  the  people,  although  brave  and  hospitable, 
were  as  rüde  and  neglected  as  the  bare  rocks  among  which  they  lived  to  force  a 
meagre  sustenance  from  the  sterile  soil.  Oflate  years,  ho wever,  this  State  of 
things  has  been  altogether  changed :  nature  has  been  subdued ;  nearly  every 
portion  of  the  district  has  been  rendered  accessible,  and  its  vast  treasures  have 
been  brought  within  reach,  not  alone  of  the  legislatör  and  the  philanthropist, 
but  of  the  antiquary,  the  sportsman,  the  artist,  and  the  naturalist.  In  fact, 
now-a-days,  few  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions  are  better  known ;  for  its 
numerous  advantages  have  attracted  "mobs  of  tourists,"  and  by  many  of  them 
its  peculiarities  have  been  communicated  to  the  world.  And  amply  will  it 
repay  the  visitor,  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  his  visit — whether  health, 
amusement,  or  information. 

Let  US  pause  awhile,  before  we  enter  Connamara;  and  take  some 
note.  of  the  peasant  women  of  this  wild  and  primitive  district.  Soon  after 
he  approaches  Tuam — indeed,  to  some  extent,  immediately  upon  leaving 
the  Provincc  of  Leins ter — the  tourist  will  have  learned  that  he  is  approaching 
the  ''  far  wcst "  by  the  red  woollen  draperies  which  show  so  conspicuously, 
and  with  so  picturesquc    an    effect,    upon  the  bright    green   slopes  of  the 
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surrounding  hüls,  or  among  the  depths  of  the  still  greener  yalleys.  This 
woollen  is  made  in  the  cabins  by  the  hands  of  the  fair  owners,  and  dyed  by 
them  from  logwood  ;  literally,  according  to  the  old  song, 

"  Thcy  shcar  their  own  shccp,  and  they  wear  it." 

Its  weight  produccs  a  massive  character  of  drapery ;  the  form,  although 
not  left  altogether  as  "  free  as  nature  made  it,"  is  unrestrained  by  super- 
abundant  clothing ;  good  nursing  gives  the  women  good  shapes ;  therc  are 
scldom  any  "  angles"  about  them ;  the  custom  of  carrying  burthens  upon  their 
heads  makes  them  remarkably  ereet — to  quote  from  another  old  song, 

*'  Ar  tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar  tree ;  " 

and  they  are  usually  as  lithsome  and  free  of  limb  as  the  young  antelope  of  the 
desert.  ]Mr.  I^rvey  has  supplied  us  with  a  scries  of  sketches  of  these  moun- 
tain  maidens ;  we  have  his  assurance  that  each  and  all  of  them  are  *^  taken  from 
the  life ; "  and  we,  who  have  seen  Originals  quite  as  gracefiil,  can  well  belieye 
him ;  although  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  our  readers  tliat  the  pictures 

owe  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
painter's  fancy. 

We  shall  sketch  a  few  of 
them,  at  random,  as  they 
occurred  to  him  or  to  us. 
One  we  call  to  mind  whom  we 
encountered,  descending  a  hill 
adjacent  to  Delphi.  The  out- 
line of  her  featores  was  ai 
purely  Greek,  aa  if  ehe  had 
been  born  and  **  reared  " 

*<  Where  bnmiiig  Sappho  loved  aad 
■mg." 

She  foUowed  us  down  the 
hill,  bearing  upon  one  arm  the 
roll  of  worsted  stuff,  she  wai 
conveying  to  some  neigh- 
bouring  dyer;  and  leading 
a  tethered  kid — ^probably  an 
offering  in  exchmnge  for 
logwood.  Her  hair  wai 
bandcd  over  1k  r  brow,  and  confincd  by  a  gay-coloured  kerchief»  which  paücd 
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over  her  head  under  the  chin^  and  back,  so  as  to  fasten,  on  the  top  of  the 
hea.d>  beneath  the  hood  of  her  cloak  ;  her  nose  was  well  formed  and  straight 
— quite  straight — and  her  brow  was  finely  arched ;  the  chin,  a  featore  so 
seldom  seen  in  perfection,  was  exqnisitely  modelled;  and  as  she  only 
knew  a  few  words  of  English,  her  gestures,  expressive  of  her  wants  and 
wishes,  were  füll  of  eloquence.  She  was  particularly  anxious  we  shoiild 
purchase  the  kid,  and  tbus  enable  her  to  make  a  better  bargain  with  the  dyer ; 
she  assnred  us,  in  broken  English,  "  it  was  good  for  eat — nice  little  goat  for 
eat,  or  pet " — and  then  she  patted  its  shaggy  ears,  and  the  young  thing  looked 
with  so  much  affection  in  its  large  eyes  towards  her,  that  we  could  not  have 
killed  it  had  we  been  half  starved. 

Goats  trot  about 
with  the  peasantry  very 
frequently,  and  are  in 
admirable  keeping  with 
the  wild  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  You  hear 
their  bleatfrominacces- 
sible  mountains,  and 
you  meet  them  with  the 
women  by  the  well 
sides,  and  the  running 
waters  *.  A  sudden 
tum  in  one  of  the  hill 
roads  brought  us,  one 
sultry  moining,  to 
where  two  young  wo- 
man  had  been  fiUing 
their  large  brown  water 
pitchers ;  one  stood  with 
her  large  eyes,  whose 
lashes  swept  her  cheeks, 

beut  on  the  ground,  the  pitcher  resting  on  her  hip,  and  her  cloak  and  apron, 
even  her  short  woollen  petticoat,falling  into  graceful  draperies  around  her ;  her 


*  Of  all  aaiiiiaU  the  goat  secms  tho  most  valuable  to  tbe  mouutain  peMant.  Wbere  thera  are  no  jroung 
treefl  to  be  injiireil,  thcy  may  browse  at  large  oq  the  mountaia  brakes,  without  expente  ;  and  Maitiu  Doyle 
aayt,  that  if  honsed  they  can  bc  supportcd  on  whins,  the  refuse  of  cabbage,the  peelings  of  potatoee,  and  luch 
worihless  food  ;  to  thoso  whoso  poverty  cannot  afford  a  cow,  the  goat  is  a  real  treasure,  when  yielding  milk,  whkh 
ihe  will  for  several  uionths,  at  tbeaverage  of  two  quarts  per  day.  Goats'  cheese  n  wholetome,  and  the  bair 
makea  excellent  linsey  ;  it  is  grievous,  when  tbe  value  of  thii  little  animal  is  properly  nndentood,  to  lee  a 
feiuale  kid  sold  for  a  Shilling  or  tenpence — a  not  uncomnion  price. 
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companion,  whose  back  was  to  VkB,  was  chattering  üwmy  **tiMMt clof]i 
abiindant  hair  was  twisted  inlo  a  knot  bebind,  &üd  fuMUmeA  witb  tlut  i 
Irish  maideu  ambition,  "  a  crooked  comb."     A  two*eajred  pitcbcr 
on  her  liead,  and  her  cloak,  looped  up  by  her  gracefiil  aUitudcr, 
of  her  Enely  formed  limbs  than  was  quite  eccmty  ;  and  th»  thft 
the  moment  a  pause  in  her  chattcr  permitted  her  Xo  bear  ihe  nOtleof  i 
shc  dropped  her  arm,  and  the  cloak  feil.     These  girb  verc  felloi 
lonely  place  by  a  goat^  wbo  pncked  iip  iU  can  at  oar  intnuiaD*   We  ] 
to  ask   for   a  drink  of  water  ;  the  girl  advancod,  dropt  a  cmioTm  *l 
presented  the  pitcher^  and  said  "  Wiahing  it  wä»  wine/" 

We  bad  mor€  conversation  howerer  with  the  '*  lauUef»** 

otfaer  cUss  of  i 


\ 


tv 


-   ^^ 


^: 


turning  long    ncedles/* 


deal    motc    witb   4 
than  «ritb  tbeir  own 
and  WC  anare   otix 
tbjU     "  Coi 
ing»,**  orMcfa 
ingty  soft   «od 
poaed  of  pure 
wool  ;    llip    wool    f 
Uttle  mountmtn  sbec] 
are  eren   of 
than  tbe  gOtäM  wr 
tionetL     Men*« 
iogs  can  be  ol 
«billing,  or  le^^a 
for  &ixpeni:r,  or 
ptncCjifpcj 
togirv  nomoTv, 
with  cxtnuirditiary  n 
andj  lik«  otben 
tisc  wbal  tbe 
without  lookiDg  at  tbcir  work  :    thu« 


fTartt  jOQ  lo  b*  M  luff^  M  tbr  lUmt^  in  \Ut  "^^'*  Tbe  Almifhtf  ilnwvr  div*«  tilw^ap  o«  j 

^ouT  b«4  \)€  ««Je  t&  ll«»vv«  " — **  Tbfl  bt««lpff»  of  Ood  be  wt«&  jM  «v*r  «5^  feiner«  ** — *  M9  l 
ltc*v«D  »liUie  HD  jonr  in^r  ** — '  *  M*j  thu  uo  dctit  b*  Iao  W«  Mr  tb«  «M  ta*  «bU  far  j««  "^d 
uoIIp  of  ib*  Lord  ijfbi  ^dq  to  f1<»i7/'  THnSf  khJ  ■httonlnd  othw»)  wt  wialy la  t— tttfbl  mim 
^D(»t#4  ■•  no4iU  «f  w|imwiii  rfThi|ii  w«  b4T«  Mted  mmt  «#  tb««  %ifcii»  Wt  li*  «w  < 
iflipmüd  bj  IlMr  •&•!  daa  «UI*  i»  OMMMirm« 
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from  cabin  to  cabin^  and  the  itinerant  knitter^  a  woman  who  has  no  home 
of  her  own,  if  ehe  is  quick  and  clever  at  her  calling,  makes  out  a  very  good 
living.  She  will  "  go  on  a  visit"  for  two  or  three  months  in  "  the  bad  times," 
or  "  a  hard  summer,"  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  knit  out  her  board  and 
lodging,  stealing  an  hour  betimes  to  keep  "  feet  on  herseif,"  or  to  knit  a 
pair  for  some  poor  "  Christian'*  or  pilgrim — "  that  have  no  time  to  do  it 
for  themselves  on  account  of  the  hours  they  spend  making  their  soul." 
The  knitter  has  invariably  a  störe  of  superstitions,  and  both  old  and  new 
tales^  and  sings  songs — old  ballads  it  does  the  heart  good  to  hear,  thrilling 
with  the  wild,  earnest  power  of  Irish  harmony — and  in  the  mountain  passes 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  hear  her  wild  melody  long  before  you  overtake 
her,  as  she  goes,  though  long  past  the  moming  of  life,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  with  a  brisk  mountain-step,  from  one  village  or  eolitary  house 
to  another*. 

Certainly  Galway  abounds  in  picturesque  women.  Their  long  graceful 
limbs  move  with  so  much  ease,  and  the  cloak — so  truly  the  shroud  of  all 
untidiness,  that  we  should,  from  patriotic  feelings,  as  we  have  before  said, 
wish  it  altogether  abandoned— drops  into  such  really  classic  folds,  that  every 

*  She  is  inrariablf  well  received,  for  though  knitting  is  her  profestion,  she  is  a  "  knowledgeable*'  woman 
in  all  thiugs»  and  moreover  a  practical  match-maker,  taking  part  in  general  against  the  ^'  foolishness  of  loTe," 
and  siding  with  the  fathers  and  motfaers,  unless  indeed  a  rieh  joung  farmer  fiincies  one  '^  not  his  equal  aJl 
9nty  barrin*  the  beauty,**  and  theo  the  knitter  is  inclined  to  the  "  colleen  ;**  for  **  why  shoald  not  the  jonng 
fkrmer  choose  ! — he  has  enough  for  both.  Why  not  ?  he  paid  her  double  for  every  pair  of  stockiogs  she  erer 
knit  him, — an*  troth  it's  him  that  has  the  handsome  foot  and  leg  to  set  off  a  stocking.''  The  knitter 
professes  perfect  disinterestedncss  in  all  matrimonial  matters,  and  perhaps,  so  deceptive  is  human  nature» 
that  she  thinks  she  is  disinterested,  though  the  "  migbt"  is  her  *'  rigbt.*'  One  indeed  we  knew,  who  had 
such  a  tender  heart  **  towards  the  innocent  young  craytburs  in  love/*  that  she  was  everlastingly  in  hot 
water  with  the  elders,  who  declared  she  knit  witli  **  double  necdles,*'  signifying  that  she  was  deceitfui,  and 
consequently  she  was  very  unpopulär,  until  the  young  persons  she  patronised  married — then  they  did  not 
fbrget  her  kindness. 

The  "knitters**  were  not  unfrequently  "keeners,**  none  being  better  qualified  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  dead  than  those  who  knew  so  much  about  the  living;  and  the  facility  with  whieh  they  "wote  in" 
the  Tarious  qualities  of  the  person  they  '*keened'*  with  the  established  themes  of  the  death-song  eyinced 
much  tact,  if  not  much  talcnt.  The  knitter,  too,  is  frequently  *'  a  mighty  fine  band  enlirely "  at  the 
*' quilting" — considered  a  Tery  val nable  acquirement — and  can  "stitch  in*'  the  *'waves,**or  '*diamonds," 
or  **  hcxagon's,"  *' wonderful !  *' — she  can  also  toss  cups,  and  read  them  *' like  print,"  without  once 
**  setting  down  the  needles ;"  she  has  a  knowledge  in  charms,  and  can  keep  off  an  ague  fit,  and  gire  a 
eure  for  the  heartburn,  and  her  "eures  '*  are  greatly  praiscd  by  the  old  people  ;  for  whethcr  she  prescribes 
'•  herbs  '*  or  "  root«/'  she  stccps,  or  rather  did  steep,  them  all  in  whisky  *•  flavoured'*  with  a  **little  grain  of 
sugar/'  Her  pockets  are  sometimes  capacious  cuough  to  contain  some  dark-brown  hard  gingerbread  cakes, 
an  extraordinary  treat  for  the  childrcn  ;  and  if  she  gocs  to'a  Station,  she  invariably  brings  away  a  bottle  of 
holy  water  for  her  friends ;  she  piqucs  herseif  upon  her  "good  breeding/'  and  when  you  meet  her,  or  pass 
her  on  the  roadsidc,  she  invariably  makcs  both  her  needles  and  herseif  come  to  a  dead  stand-still,  and  then 
drops  so  low  acurtsey  that  you  wonder  how  she  ever  gets  up  again.  We  are  pictoring  the  professional  knitter ; 
but  nearly  all  the  women  of  Connamara  knit  more  or  less  ;  and  the  tourist  will  be  sure  to  be  surrounded  bj 
a  band  of  them  the  moment  he  stops  at  any  well-known  resting-place. 

VOL.  iif.  3  p 
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movement  of  the  figure  forma  an  artistic  study.     Look  at  this  poor  woi 

can  anything  be  more  I 

tifiil  than  the  way  the 

fidls  round  her  head. 

tering,  but   not  concea 

the  well-developed  feat 

— The   cherub  face  of 

child  hardly  expresses 

Infant  beauty  so  freqa 

met  with  amongst  a  po; 

tion  80  poor,  yet  so  pat 

and  the  manner  in  whic; 

enfolds   it  is   expressiv 

the  utmost  tendcmets. 

Irish  women  gencrallv 

their  children  on  thcir  1 

— a  Bort  of  national  pi 

back — and  it  is  nothbi 

common  to  see  two  Uujj 

rosy  faccSy  or  two  pallid 

the  ravaging  disease  of 

ger,    pcering    above 

motlier's  Shoulders. 

Oiir  attention  was  one  day  callcd  to  a  young  girlin  the  town  of  Galwai 

had  "  come  in"  for  the  purpose  of  sclling  two  lambs  ;  her  sweethcart  had 

to  sca,  bcqucatliing  his  mothcr,  a  very  iufirm  old  woman,  to  her  care. 

aftcr  his  departuro,  slic  Icft  her  fathcr's  more  comfortable  dwelling  to  r 

in  the  womaif  s  cabin  ;  so  that,  as  shc  said  herseif,  ''  she  might  watcl 

craythcr  day  and  night,  seeing  she  had  no  one  to  look  to  her."     Her  pj 

vrcrc  strongly  iniprcsscd  %vith  t)ic  idea  that  she  had  thrown  her  aflt^ 

away  upon  a  wild  sailor,  who  woidd  forget  her ;  but  her  faith  in  hin 

iinboundcd.     A  shocp  was  part  of  her  fortune,  and  this  she  took  with 

it  grazcd  aniong  the  crags,  and  in  good  timc  brought  her  twin  lambs*.   1 

*  Wf  woiiilcr  tli.it  tlie  jmor  Irivli  do  not  niakc  as  niiich  uw  of  ihc  milk  of  the  ibrrp  m  tW«  i» 
uiilk  of  iliv  ptat.  Tlic  Iittle  agile  mouniaiii  thrrp  ukc  adoiinbl«  are  of  ihmiclv««,  czct^  du 
Trry  rolil  wrathvr,  «lien  tlicy  can  hc  catily  protectod  ;  nnr  are  thcy^  nioat  probablj  fro«  tbcir  I^ 
•ultjt'ct  to  ilic  fiMit-nity  trlii.h  dcotroTi  mo  nuny  of  wlial  arr,  undoiibtcdly,  %  bcttcr  brrrd  of  ihtip. 
intcn-f'tinf;  animal  ^ceiun  tu  l.ave  had  its  c-xi»tcncr  aluiont  contempoFaneoailj  «ith  nun,  and  haa  k«a 
valiit  il ;  II Ol  \%  tili»  to  bc  irrndvit-d  nt.  irhcn  wr  roniidrr  itt  Utility  :  it  lopplica  at  iritk  feod  ■ad  rl 
i*vri)  lock  of  wool  pro\i,Icf  cni]>InyDicnt  aod  iiipptvrt  to  variuus  tradci,  and  furabliM  a  rmniiUriMf  ai 
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The  two  creatures  were  ooupled 


slie  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  keep  towards  the  formation  of  a  mountain 

flock ;  bat  the  season  was  so  "  pinching/'  that  to  Support  her  old  firiend  she 

brought  the  lambs  into  town  for  salei 

together  like  hounds ;  and  as 

she  stood,  her  eyes  cast  down^ 

yet  looking  from  them^  it  was 

impossible    not  to  note  the 

sorrow    that    was    stamped 

upon    her    gentle    features. 

Several  asked  the  price^  and 

after  beatingher  down^  turned 

away    without     purchasing. 

This  continued  for  some  time^ 

until  at  last  she  sat  down^  and 

passing  her  long  arm  round 

her  fleecy  charge,  began  to 

cry.   ^Tmloathtopartthem^ 

yet  I  must  part  them  for  what 

they'll  bring.     Every  one  is 

the  same ;  it's  bitter  poverty 

that  would  make  me  part  any- 

thing  that  has  life  in  it." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go 
to  your  own  home^  Mary,  and 
take  your  lammies  with  you  ?" 

*'  I  am  in  my  own  home,"  she  answered.  "  Sure  it  isn't  because  the 
woman  is  poor  and  friendless  that  you'd  have  me  leave  it,  is  it  ?  "  At  last  a 
rough-coated  farmer,  touched  by  her  distress,  offered  her  the  fair  value  of  her 
lambs.  At  first  she  eagerly  accepted  bis  proposal ;  but  when  she  placed  the 
tether  in  his  band,  she  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to  bis  face.  "  Sure  it  isn*t 
going  to  kill  them  ye  are  ?  **'  "  No,  my  dear,  it  is  not ;  I'd  be  sorry  to  hurt  a 
curl  of  their  wool ;  they'll  go  to  my  own  flock."  "  God  bless  you,"  she  said, 
and  departed  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  graceful  women  of  this 
interesting  district  was  a  peasant,  who  had  been  eminently  handsome,  and 


oommerce  in  all  ports  of  the  world.  Indeed  so  much  and  such  Tiried  ocenpation  doet  the  fleece  of  the  theep 
afford  to  tndetmen,  that  the  Draper's  Company  originallj  intended  to  aname  this  qnaint  motte,  "  No  ram, 
00  limh ; — no  lamb,  no  shecp ; — no  sheep,  no  vrool ; — no  wool,  no  woolman ; — no  woolman,  no  fpinner ; — no 
Spinner,  no  wearer ; — no  vrearcr,  no  cloth  ; — no  cloth,  no  clothier ;  no  elothkr,  no  doth-worker,  fuller,  tneker, 
sheaiman,— or  draper  !** 
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was  still  remarkable  for  a  singular  and  gracefiil  deportment;  hen  was  a 
touching  instance  of  female  devotion  to  what  it  had  loved  from  childhood, 
and  which  no  circumstanccs  coidd  change :  Nancy  had  loved  her  cousin 
James  something,  (we  have  forgotten  the  name,)  and  after  much  delay  and 
endurance,  had  received  the  priest's  permission  to  marry,  and  just  when 
everything  was  arranged,  that  is^  a  sufficient  sum  collected  to  pay  ''his 
reverence,"  the  bachelor  changed  his  mind,  and  went  off  to  a  "  couple-beggar" 
with  another  cousin^  for  the  priest  of  his  parish  refused  to  sanction  such 
inconstancy. 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  poor  Nancy,  "  let  him  go,  I  owe  him  no  ill-will ;  if 
the  change  was  to  come  over  him,  it  is  a  deal  better  it  should  come  before  he 
couldn't  go  back  of  his  humour ;  only  think  what  I'd  have  to  go  through,  if 
he  turned  against  me  after  he  married  me — ^let  him  go."  Nancy  soon  had 
another,  and  another  lovcr,  but  she  never  heeded  their  love:  she  did  not 
shun  the  long  walk  to  the  chapel  with  her  friends,  nor  the  society  of  the  turf- 
diggers,  and  she  was  as  ready  as  ever  at  '*  a  quilting."  And  our  readers  may 
as  well  know,  that  when  after  tlie  occupation  of  several  years  a  patched  quilt 
was  really  finished,  it  used  to  be  a  general  practice  for  eeveral  young  women  to 
volunteer  their  Services  to  "  quilt  it,"  that  is,  to  run  the  patchwork  and  a 
lining  together  in  various  pattems,  the  thing  of  many  colours  being  fistftened 
in  a  frame  for  the  purpose,  which  frame  was  frequently  borrowed,  and 
brought  a  journey  of  several  miles.  Nancy  could  both  hand  and  frame  quilt, 
so  that  she  was  of  great  value  on  all  quilting  occasions.  She  did  not  shun 
society — ^but  she  did  not  seek  it,  and  it  was  remarked  that  she  seemed  ofteo 
^^  sad  in  herseif."  About  a  year  after  her  cousin  had  so  cruelly  deserted 
her,  she  was  bringing  home  a  very  heavy  load  of  turf  strapped  by  a 
band  across  her  forehead,  so  as  to  rest  upon  her  Shoulders;  her  mother 
was  fecble,  and  she  left  the  bog  to  get  home  early,  but,  fiitigued  with  the 
cxertions  of  the  past  day,  she  rested  her  bürden  on  some  stcmes,  and 
stooped  to  bathe  her  heated  forehead  in  the  running  brook : — 

^'  Nancy !"  exclaimed  an  almost  breathless  Toice,  *'  Nancy !  for  the  love  of 
God  come  with  me ;  I've  been  to  three  of  the  houses,  and  can't  see  a  living 
crcature,  man  or  woman,  thcy're  all  on  the  bog  I  suppose  damping  torf»  and 
poor  Mary  scems  in  the  pains  of  death."  Nancy  feit  as  if  stricken  with 
dcath  herseif — it  was  her  cousin  who  addressed  her. 

'^  This  is  no  timc  to  think  what  a  vagabond  I  behayed  to  you,  she  ii  of 
your  own  blood  as  well  as  me  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  tum  it  into  black  blood/* 
added  the  impetuous  young  man,  "  you  may." 

Nancy  wiped  her  face,  and  turning  to  him,  answered,  "  I  hiTe  no  Uack 
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blood  to  either  of  you,  and  if  it  is  with  her  as  I  suppose,  I'll  go  now,  only  you 
had  better  run  for  wiser  help  than  mine." 

"  God  bless  you,  Nancy !  God  in  heaven  bless  you !  it's  little  I  deserve  a 
good  tum  at  your  hands — anyhow,  you  know  the  house  and  have  near  a  mile 
to  get  to  it."  The  young  man  ran  oflf  rapidly,  and  almost  as  rapidly  Nancy 
pursued  the  mountain  path  that  led  to  his  cottage  ;  but  when  ehe  arrived,  all 
was  over ;  there  was  a  very  old  woman  weeping  by  the  bed-side  of  the  dead 
mother  of  a  living  child. 

Nancy  took  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  while  her  tears  feil  upon  its  little 
face,  she  despoiled  herseif  of  a  portion  of  her  clothing  to  preserve  its 
exiBtence :  in  about  an  hour  the  widowed  husband  returned  accompanied  by 
others,  but  Nancy  was  gone ;  the  agony  of  the  young  man  was  intense,  and  a 
few  days  found  him  in  a  raging  fever,  which  terminated  his  existence.  No 
matter  how  wretchedly 
poor  a  district  may  be, 

there   is   always    some  ^" 

one  found  in  Ireland  to 
take  care  of  an  infant 
orphan ;  the  little  crea- 
ture  had  homes  enough, 
there  was  not  a  woman 
within  ten  miles  of  that 
mountain-cottage  who 
would  not  have  taken 
that  miserable  baby  to 
her  own  bosom,  and 
shared  the  food  of  her 
half-fed  chüdren  with 
"the  orphan;"  but  Nan- 
cy claimed  the  child  she 
had  been  the  first  to  feed 
and  clothe  :  "God  who 
knows  my  heart,"  she 
Said  in  the  under-tone 
deep  of  feeling,  "  God 
who  knows  my  heart, 
knows  that  above  all 
things  on  earth,  far,  far 
before  my  own  life,  I  loved  its  father ;  it's  no  härm  for  me  to  own  it  now  when 
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both  him  and  his  young  wife  are  in  their  graves ;  and  when  my  mother 
and  many  of  my  people  said  how  angry  I  ought  to  be,  I  only  feit  heart-sore 
that  I  did  not  descrve  him, — for  sure  if  I  had,  I*d  have  had  him! 
I'll  never  have  a  bom  chüd  of  my  own,  I  know,  but  maybe  when 
I'm  ould,  and  those  that  are  young  with  me  now  will  be  ould  with  me, 
then,  maybe,  she'll  keep  the  youth  in  my  heart : — but  there's  enough  about 
it,  I'll  takc  her  for  better  for  worae,  and  share  what  I  have  with  her  while 
I  live." 

And  so  she  did,  and  does ;  we  saw  her  bringing  up  a  load  of  turf  to 
the  inn-door,  one  hand  resting  caressiugly  upon  the  neck  of  the  donkey  who 
bore  thccrccls  upon  his  back,  while  the  little  black-eyed,  wild-haired  creature 
of  her  adoption  stcppcd  out  freely  by  her  sidc.  Nothing  can  exceed  her 
aficction  for  the  chüd,  whom  she  brings  daily  to  school,  and  who  aeema  eqoally 
attached  to  "  mammy  Nancy." 

The  read  from  Outerard  to  Clifden — a  distance  of  twenty-foor  milet — ^is 
now  as  fine  a  road  as  any  in  Great  Britain  *.  Nevertheless  it  is  atill  ekiefly 
a  waste  ;  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  "few  and  far  between ;"  mnd  there  la 
but  one  house  of  entcrtainment  on  the  whole  route.  Thia  is  a  amall  cottage» 
distinguished  as  "  Flyn's  Hotel,"  consisting  of  two  rooms — ^the  dimiig*haU 
containing  three  beds.  It  is  resorted  toas  a  "  half-way  houae '*  forrefreahing 
horses,  and  is  now  and  then  used  by  anglers,  who  may  be  indifferent  to  any 
enjoymcnt  except  that  which  they  find  in  such  abundance  by  the  aidea  of  the 
broad  rivers  and  lakes.  Before  he  reaches  "  Flyn*8,"  however,  the  touriat  will 
probably  tum  oß  to  the  right,  to  visit  Maam — distant  about  foor  milea  from 
the  main  road.  Maam  should,  indeed,  be  his  first  resting-place,  for  here  the 
inland  glorios  of  Connamara  are  seen  to  great  advantage  f.  He  ia  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  in  the  country  of  lakes,  where  they  asaume  all  ahapea, 
and  are  of  sizes  singularly  varied.  The  mountains  are  on  either  aide, 
pouring  down  their  supplies,  in  rivers,  broad  or  narrow,  but  ever  rapid,  and 

*  It  is  told  of  Col.  Martin  that  he  once  boatted  to  the  Princ«  of  Wales,  '*  to  put  him  ont  oreoaeeit  «iih 
Windior  Park/*  that  tho  avcnue  to  hia  hall-door  was  thirty  miles  long.  And  in  ooe  lenae  it  «ctanUy  «aa, 
for  the  road  from  Oiiterard  to  Balljnahinch,  the  seat  of  the  Martins,  led  to  no  oiher  place.  Oim  of  Biapcou's 
cars  convcvs  passcngers  from  Outenrd  to  Clifden.  But  therc  is  no  other  public  conTcyaact  thrMgh  C«aB^ 
mara.  Private  cars  are  liowcver  to  bc  procured  in  seTeral  plaoes — the  chaige  bemg  Ibr  one  penoa  Stf.,  fsr 
two  persona  8(/.,  snd  for  three  persons  \0ä.  a  mile.  During  "  the  season,**  howercr,  theae  cars  uc  freqoeBtlj 
prc-engagcd ;  and  tho  tourist  will  do  well  to  maice  such  arrangemcnta  beforehand  aa  maj  aeaire  n 
progress. 

t  The  tourifet,  if  )ie  cntcr  Galway  by  way  of  Westport,  will  itill  do  wiselj  to  drive  on  to  Maam  I 
l^ccnanc,  a  distancv  of  scvcn  or  cight  miles,  and  after  spcnding  two  or  three  daji  at  Maem,  ictnni  to  ] 
to  commencc  Iiia  route  along  the  coast  to  Clifden.     The  better  course  is,  nndouVtedly,  that  which  «r  an 
now  pursiiing — Icaving  the  main  road,  proceeding  to  Maam,  and  retuming  again  iote  the  diract  nate  to  CliMia. 
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mshing  over,  or  around,  huge  rocks  that  divert  tlieir  Channels^  bo  that  each 
is  twisted  into  singular  forms  before  it  reaches  the  piain  upon  which  we 
are  now  traversing.  Immediately  ^^at  the  tum  down  to  Maam''  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifal  and  pictoresque  of  these  lakes — "  the  Lake  of  manj 
lalands" — snrrounded  by  thick  underwood^  and  füll  of  small  islets  on 
which  the  furze,  broom^  and  heather  flourish  luxuriantly.  On  the  right  is 
the  westem  bank  of  Lough  Corrib ;  and  occasionally  views  are  caught  of 
the  whole  expanse  of  this  great  sheet  of  water.    On  the  lefl  is  the  noble 


mountain  of  Maam  Türe,  risinf^ 
high  above  a  score  of  lessrr  hüls,  and  lookiog 
down  npon  the  loveliestj  yet  the  loneliest, 
of  all  the  lakes — Lough  Tnah  ;  lying  in  solitary 
grandeur  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  hills, 
each  impassable,  except  to  the  pedestrian,  or  to  one  of  the  little  sure-footed 
ponies,  that  are  never  known  to  stumble,  and  will  bear  almost  incredible 
fatigue,  although  fed  only  upon  the  thin  herbage  of  the  boggy  soil,  and 
looking  80  poor  and  wretched  that  a  hill-blast  would  seem  sufficient  to  upset 
them.  Yet  these  ragged-coated  "  steeds "  not  uncommonly  joumey  forty 
miles  without  other  refreshment  than  the  "  draim  "  of  oatmeal  and  water. 
We  have  been  travelling  upon  the  road  made  by  the  justly-celebrated 
engineer,  Mr.  Nimmo — one  of  the  benefactors  of  Ireland,  who  civilised  this 
wild  district ;  and  as  we  approach  Maam,  we  arrive  in  sight  of  his  pretty 
cottage,  built  for  his  accommodation  while  superintending  his  "  works."  It 
is  now  the  "  Maam  Hotel,"  and  Stands  beside  an   elegant  bridge  which 


At  Maam  tlie  Loimst  miut  revt.     Be  U  in  the  midst  of  & 
wondcrs ;  wiüüa  reacb  of  all  the  leading  beautiee  of  the  dtstiic 
be  domicUed  at  one  of  tbe  most  comfortable  inns  in  Ihe  kinfi 

■  Th(^  taaitlonl  Si  tumed  Rdurks ;  uitl  he  vru  for  toni«  ynj«  ft  miitiv  lA  Ofi 
fle  hu  b«en,  Iherefarv^  educ*tod  to  bi>  Cftllinf— «  mr  ciKuüiiUw«  smooir  i^no^i  «tf  ] 
n«  iff  conirqiicnt]  ji  Hol  mboTv  hii  buiinev,  whiefa  b«  "  «onde«««!^  '*  1a  luk  hIW*  1 
an^vnnmon  at  inni  io  Ircltnd,  Ho  w«Ui  upon  hU  frimt*,  »oJ  urerUlnt  UnL  «U  tb«lr  i 
vre  c&r<H)  ind  pTOTJded  lor.  Hii  Krvuit]  «r«  nourlubl^  caaitd«fi(«  «nd  »unittw  ;  kb  4 
Bitd  ia  gvod  onlrT  :  btt  priDripal  drirfr,  &  tctj  ririlf  «mntaunfC&tiv«,  m^d  fthll|^i 
of  UM  cunatry;  and  the  chkr^i  jire  Mtve4JDgly  modriml«.  IndwJ  ba  Kft«  Inli 
lüiuri«  of  *^  Gn«liftm'i  "  \nt<t  C«DDftD]«r»t  vitb^m  iti  n\M  of  ptfOwn^U*  ^UU  4 
[KwJmcDt  of  pric«.  Tbe  localUjr  i»*«]ininlilf  lujtcd  toiwraoni  «ha>  b*TtQf  ftaty  «f  j 
evtrj  fitrt  T>rthi!  diitHft  bj  m«k^iif  occiitond  **trip/'  h  ii  tboiil  ed^hl  or 
ftttnctJT«  poitit»  in  rhr  »««nerT — beinf  oHntr  M^uidJiUot  fhiin  Cunj^  I>e)pbi,  ibd  I 
dM  aoft  bsutiful  mkI  iatFfe^t^ng  portioa  of  Loij|:b  Conib,  nben  ib« 

«Jid  iDviiftyrrnUng  1   «tiJ   In    Ute   tcrjr  ceotr«  of  ptcuunr  tn  ib« 
thsli  Mu  Haurke  ilirert  the  lonritt  u  to  ihr  mocte  to  ithtrh  h(t  naj  i 
to  turn  )t  to  ibe  b«tt  aecauat,     AI)  timllrn  uait«  m  Uttdit^  tbt  m^tmft  ^  tW  \ 
of  ito  luidlojid*     We  flioatd  otdit  to  do  nur  dtit;  if  w«  dld  not  jofa  Ühto«  b  ] 
tb>  Iba  It  Dioit  bappT^ :  It  liuid*  u  tW  wy  Cociii  of  tlt  llüt  t«  fnftd  mA  lailiM  «^  i 
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There  was  nothing  in  Connamara  that  astonished  or  delighted  us  more 
than  this  Valley,  through  which  the  river  winds  at  the  base  of  a  double  line 
of  mountains.  We  saw  many  scenes  of  wilder  and  more  rugged  grandeur, 
but  none  that  so  happily  mingled  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  We  are  here, 
indeed,  in  the  presence  of  the  "  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature ;"  few  of 
the  works  of  man  appear  around  us — of  habitations  there  are  none,  except  a 
score  of  humble  cabins  sheltered  by  the  overhanging  hill ;  and  of  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  the  evidence  is  very  scanty : — 

**  No  fields  of  waving  com  were  here, 
Vineyard,  nor  bowering  fig,  nor  fniitful  vine — 
Only  the  roeky  rale^the  mountain  stream, 
Incumbent  erags,  and  hüls  that  orer  hüls 
Aroee  on  either  hand.     Here  hung  the  yew — 
Here  the  rieh  heath  that  o'er  some  smooth  ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread^r  golden  gorse — 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain,  by  torrents  here, 
And  with  o*erhanging  rocks  abrupt. 
Here  crags  loose  hanging  o'er  the  narrow  paM 
Impended.'* 


bnt  a  ring  of  huge  stones.  **  Big  Jack  Joyce/*  celebrated  by  several  travellen,  resides  between  Maam  and 
Leenane,  in  a  small  cottage  at  the  entrancc  of  the  valley.  He  is  a  peasant  little  above  the  ordinary  raok  ;  bot 
tbe  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  family.  As  a  starting-point  or  rcsting-pisce  for  the  traveller,  who  is  anzious 
to  Visit  vieW  and  comfortably  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  district,  we  lepeat,  it  would  be  difficalt 
to  fix  on  a  more  exquisite  site  than  that  occupicd  by  the  hotel  nt  Maam.  Its  clean  whitened  walls,  and 
comfortable,  compact  appearancc,  as  dcscried  at  a  distpncc,  looking  like  a  white  dot  at  the  foot  of  the  immense 
mountain  behind,  has  been  a  most  welcome  sight  afier  a  hard  day*s  devotion  to  the  picturesque  in  this  wild 
district ; — a  day  that  will  nevcr  be  forgottco.  In  i-efcrencc  to  the  ancient  cahir,  or  hill  fort,  to  which  we 
alludc,  a  friend  furnishes  us  with  this  communication.  *"*■  On  a  sabbath  morning,  during  the  suromer  of 
182 — ,  I  was  a  pedeetrian  in  the  kingdom  of  Connamara  ;  the  track  (for  roads  had  not  then  found  their  way 
so  far  west)  lay  through  somc  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  of  our  Irish  highlands.  Dark 
mountains  shut  in  on  almost  every  side  one  of  those  lovely  Valleys  through  which  rushes  the  stream  of  ^  Beal 
na  Brack,"  or  the  trout's  moutb,  as  it  bursts  its  way  through  copse  and  rock  and  glen,  to  join  tbe  blue  w&ters 
of  Lough  Corrib.  By  this  streamlet's  side,  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  there  stood  the  mossy 
•tones  of  one  of  the  oldest  niins  in  the  west  country — the  rcmains  of  a  banqnet-hall  and  a  chapel — the  former 
memorable  in  tradition  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  a  Bardic  meeting ;  the  latter  sacred  as  the  only 
spot  for  twenty  miles  around  where  the  scrvicc  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  performed.  Many 
bnndreds  of  the  peasantry,  clad  in  their  gay  purple  and  scarlet  dresses,  were  grouped  along  tbe  sidrs  of 
the  mound  on  which  the  cross  of  the  old  chapel  stood.  The  wind  was  so  still,  it  moved  not  the  tapers 
that  were  lighting  on  the  rüde  stone  altar.  The  ofüciating  priest,  a  vcnerable  St,  Omers,  of  the  days 
gono  by,  had  raised  above  bis  hcad  the  con»ccrated  wafer,  which  the  whole  congregation,  uncovered  and 
bowed  to  the  earth,  rcceived  with  one  long  and  loud  "  Mille  Failt^  Criosd  na  Slanaighthcoir,*'  **  A  thousand 
welcomes,  Christ  c.ir  Saviour,"  that  brokc  from  every  lip  and  rang  through  that  peaceful  and  scciuded 
dfU.  This  form  of  out-door  worship  has  passed  from  among  us.  This  rare  Salutation  of  the  Host 
is  novr  almost  extinct.  The  old  altar  has  been  removed  toan  ugly,  ill-constructed  chapel  in  the  vicinity.  A 
part  of  the  Antique  Cross  decoratcs  the  studio  of  nn  antiquary  ;  and  the  very  foundation-stones  of  the  Bardic 
Hall  have  macadamizcd  the  adjoining  road. 


4&Ü  tRtn*AHn, 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  »cene  comiBtÄ,  tndc«^,  m  the 
of  rtiggcd  grandeur  with  gentlc  beauty;  (W  the  rivcr  movet 
the  dell,  after  having  rushcd  in  torrenU  down  ihe  «ides  of  1 


and  pursues  ita  even  course  into  ihe  broad 

lake*      Of  thU   rcmarkablc  sccDery,  ihe 

appcnded  sketch  of  Mr.  Evans  mny  con- 

vey  Bome    idea,     OiUy  one   soUtary  ruin 

U  within  our  ten — the  ivycrowiied  walla  of  an  old 

tbe  oldest  in  Ireland^   which  oecupies  a  low  promontory 

Lough  Comb  ^*     The  road  to  Cottg  runs  for  a  conaidcrable 

*  The  caitle  «f  "  CiiilMn^aft-oimf  dr  ihe  H«n*t  CwaU,**  m  nÜ  I«  b«vi 
O^CoDor,  tho  lut  of  tfae  daütt  kingii  u  «  plMo  af  »fqg«  tnd  «fHj  tu  ili«  twcnt  uf  klt  j 
fraiu  tb«  Moctuar^  of  iirj^hbäuriof  Conj.     A  writ^r  \n  ihe  **  D4«b  rvttujr  Jannu),'* 
tu  tru«  fouDdan  wrn  the  tnni  rtf  Rodfiiclc,  «nstcd  Hj  Rirbirdde  Burfo,  LfOfd  o^Cn 
of  IiTlikiiJ>     "  Th&t  feti  nt>j(?ct  tKi)i  t[tit&ted^HtTJiDg  no  aoc 
— ^hoiildt  (ti  th^  ffrnrirul  tnrfkinti*  of  «n  itM^iulit«  pMpW  ^  Jw^'WwJ  t»  Wt*  lud  •  | 
oiilf  nbftt  diight  hKtt  b»rti  lutiimlly  px^huhI  ;  «hd  tnirT^*  iD^Md^  1«  Ü^v  nfwUl  1 
ihe  pr^nnuy  tU  «riflft«  or  tbe  origiD  uf  lU  jume,  ih«  rrut)  »«vpr  li  |pf»»  tk«|  U  Wm\ 
in  «n«  nigbt  bj  «e^sek  «aJ  »  hrn  ^rauM^trho  Lud  br«D  iti  triiL  ptin»  ■(»4  | 

Tbe  f  tcrti'i  Castle  fi  oat  inrUbdiil  iti  lpg(k)(]*rj  tn^ilibtit  runtirrlrd  wHh  3U  Lb 
QQ ;  *bd  tbe  fitllewtiiy  Autliiu  of  oüa  qT  ihtvB*   fcnJ    Ihv  hitrii — i«  ImM   ^ 
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lake,  passing  "  the  Hen's  Castle ;"  and  by  degrees  the  lonely  character  of  the 
scenery  is  lefl  behind ;  for  the  view  opens  upon  the  beautiful  lougli  and  the 
shores  for  many  miles^  by  which  it  is  encompassed.  After  a  while,  the  road 
ascends,  and  we  reach  a  remarkably  pretty  village — the  village  of  Fairhill, 
not  unaptly  so  called,  which  commands  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
prospeet  of  the  two  lakes — Corrib  and  Mask — for  it  Stands  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  separates  them^  and  under  which  rolls^  through  a  subter- 
ranean  Channel^  the  waters  of  the  latter  to  join  those  of  the  former^  yoyaging 
together  into  the  ocean  at  Galway  Bay. 


We  must  retrace  our  steps ;  return  to  Maam ;  and  regain  the  route  to 
Clifden.  Again  we  are  in  the  country  of  lakes ;  and  a  few  miles  through 
harren  land — which  enterprise  and  capital  would  speedily  make  to  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,  for  it  is  a  naturally  rieh  Valley,  sheltered  and  not  overshadowed 
by  the  mountains  that  overlook  it — we  reach  the  lake  of  Ballynahinch ;  and  a 
short  way  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  seat  of  the  Martin  family — ^lords  of  a  vast 


a  Step  was,  howcver,  pregnant  with  danger  to  hcreelf,  hy  exciting  the  attention  and  alarm  of  the  govemment 
and  local  authoritics,  and  fumiehing  her  enemies  with  an  excuse  for  aggreMion,  she  feit  it  necessarj  to  obtain 
the  Qaeen's  sanction  to  her  proceedings ;  and  accordingly  she  addressed  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  requesUng  her 
permission  to  arm  her  followers,  and  alleging  as  a  reason  for  it,  the  disaflfccted  State  of  the  country,  and  her 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  its  peaco  for  her  majesty.  The  letter,  after  the  fashion  of  the  tlmes,  was  not  signed 
by  the  lady  in  her  acquired  matron's  name,  but  in  her  maidcn  one,  of  which  no  doubt  she  was  more  proud ; 
it  was  Bivian  or  Bivinda  O'Flaherty.  The  Queen  received  it  graciously ;  but  not  being  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  the  gender  of  Iiish  Christian  names,  and  nevcr  suspecting  from  the  style  or  matter  of  the 
epistle,  that  it  had  emanated  from  oue  of  her  own  sex,  she  retumcd  an  answcr,  written  with  her  own  band, 
authorizing  her  good  friend  **  Captain  Bivian  O'Flaherty  "  to  rctain  twenty  men  at  her  majesty's  expense,  for 
the  preserration  of  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  they  were  maintained  accordingly,  tili  the  infant  heiresa, 
becoming  adult,  was  united  to  Thomas  Blake,  the  ancestor  of  the  prcsent  Sir  John  Blake  (one  of  the  most  exoeUent 
landlords  and  estimable  gentlemen  in  Ireland),  of  Menlo  Castle,  and  proprietor  of  the  Castle  of  the  Hen. 
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Proportion  of  the  soll  around  it.*  About  two  or  three  miles  to  the  soutb  of  thc 
demesne^is  thc  small  but  rising  and  improving  town  of  Boundstone — acquiring 
importance  in  commerce  under  the  protecting  care  of  ita  landlord.  At  Bally- 
nahinch  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Connamara  salmon  fisheries  ;  it  is  leased 
to  a  Mr.  Roberts,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  who  is  very  generous  and  liberal  in 
his  indulgences  to  the  anglerf. 

The  town  of  Clifden  owes  its  existence  to  the  late  John  D'Arcy,  Esq.^the 
lord  of  thc  adjacent  district ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Hyacinth  D*Arcy,  Esq., 
is  adopting  thc  wiscst  and  surest  mcans  to  render  it  an  important  sea-port  of 
the  West  X-  It  is  bcautifully  situated ;  mountains  Surround  it  on  all  sides, 
cxccpt  to  the  wcst^  whcre  it  is  open  to  the  Atlantic,  Standing  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay.  Herc  one  of  the  rapid  hill  rivers  makes  its  way  into  the  ocean, 
prescnting  a  fine    "fall"    a    little  outside  the  town§.     It  is  so  near  the 

*  Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  thepreacnt  repreienUtiTe  of  tho  "  Kingi  of  CoonAiiitn,'*M  the  MaitiiM  !»▼«  lo&g 
been  styled,  was  abteilt  from  the  county  during  our  vitit  to  his  kiagdom — a  matter  of  Nrioos  regret  to  at,  fer 
all  who  know  him  an  load  and  earnest  in  praiie  of  his  coortesy  and  kindnets,  and  of  the  high  iatollcctoai 
endowments  of  himiclf  and  hii  faniily.  Ho  is,  we  rejoice  to  say,  a  resident  Iriah  landlord,  hat  hia  pfoperty  ii 
**  Irish,*'  situated  as  most  Irish  propertics  are — a  Tast  tnct  uf  land,  manageaUe  only  hy  tho  eapllaliaL  Bat 
hcre,  above  all  other  placcs  we  have  exaniined  in  Ireltnd,  there  Is  a  mino  of  noolth,  not  in  tho  howela,  bat 
on  the  fiurfacc  of  ilkc  i-artli,  that  would  yicld  certain  proftt  to  the  Judidont  cnlÜTator. 

t  Ue  will  bc  either  a  bunglcr  at  the  art  or  a  most  unlucky  sporttotan,  who  doei  not  kill  a  salmon  or  tm 
bcfore  breakfast.  ßut  as  wc  have  clsewhere  bad  occasion  to  obserre,  he  most  take  a  IcsMn  prerionaly  from 
some  craftsman  who  knows  the  water.  If  he  is  so  unfortunate  u  not  to  provide  his  own  **mcal"  by 
his  rod,  he  uiay  bc  pretty  surc  that  his  host  or  thc  innkceper  will  have  a  fish  for  him.  Dine  wbctc  bc  will 
in  Conoamara,  a  »alinun,  either  boiled  or  fiicd,  is  sure  to  form  an  essential  part  of  hu  cntcrtainmcnt. 

X  In  the  year  1815,  Clifden  contained  but  oiic  house  ;  there  are  now  about  four  hnndred  houaea,  vitk  a 
comfortable  hotcl.  In  1814,  Clifden  and  a  lai^e  tract  of  adjoining  country  yielded  no  rercoao  whateircr;  ia 
1835,  it  yielded  a  rcvennc  of  7000/.  Its  ezport  trade  (in  c<>rn)  is  consideraUc,  and  iU  Import  trade  most  be 
of  importance,  as  it  is  tho  market  for  a  largc  pnpulatioo.  Thc  roads  from  Outcrard  to  Clifden,  and  from  ClHÜan 
to  Westport  wero  not  comuienced  until  1822.  It  has  its  police-station,  iU  school-hoose,  (not  a  nalional-tchooL,) 
its  post-office,  a  di»peu9ary,  a  fercr-hospital,  a  good  court-house,  and  a  poor-boose  nearly  eompletcd  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  The  quay  was  vrccted  by  Mr.  Nimnio,and  vetsels  of  two  bimdred  tont  bnrthcn  candiachaife 
thcir  cargocs  there.  "  The  fitundation  of  this  town/'  writes  Mr.  Inglis»  **  nerer  eost  the  fovndcr  n  shüliag. 
Ilc  iMiintcd  out  the  advantagcs  that  would  accnic  to  this  remote  netgbboQibood  from  having  a  town  and  a 
sea-pori  ra  sitiiutcd ;  and  hc  ofTcred  Icases  for  cver,  of  a  plot  of  ground  for  bnildiog,  togethcr  with  fonr  aocs 
of  uiountaiii-land  at  but  a  »hört  dibtancc  from  the  proposed  lite,  at  turenty-fire  Shillings  per  annun.  This  efler 
was  most  advantagcous,  even  Ivaving  out  of  accouiit  the  benefit  which  would  nrrrsmrily  he  conferre^  hy  a  town 
in  a  district  wherc  thc  cummon  neccssnries  of  lifo  had  to  be  puicliased  tbirty  milct  distant,  and  whcic  thctv 
was  no  market  and  no  nii'uns  uf  expoit  for  agricultural  produce  :  so  the  town  of  Clifden  waa  fbnnded  an4  giew." 

§  The  watcrfall  at  Clifden  is  certainly  tho  most  picturesquo  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  neighboorhood. 
The  füll  of  thc  rivcr  is  vcry  peculiar ;  it  ukcs  iU  course  from  the  magnificent  Twclve  Pina  of  Connamaia,  and 
paht^iiig  through  a  triplc-archcd  bridgc  of  most  antiquc  character,  suddenly  &lls  at  a  light  angle  ofer  a  ma« 
of  II  cks,  breaking  and  s|>arkliiig  in  a  thousand  cddies,  and  whirling  od  at  another  angle  throogh  the  bridge 
dqiicted  in  the  engraving.  The  priton  crowus  the  neighbouring  heigfat,  ita  castcllatcd  form  aiding  the  sccne, 
whirh  has  a  vcry  Sjtanith  louk.  Thc  town  of  Clifden,  the  prindpal  part  of  which  it  hiddon  by  thia  hill,  pccpa 
out  bcyond,  thc  towcr  of  its  chuich  rising  ovcr  thc  house-tops,  aod  flanked  by  the  mountaint  in  ita  rear.  Tht 
M-ene  is  one  of  surfiossiiig  lu\cliness  and  grandcur,  rivalling  in  botb  qualitiea  many  of  i 
'•  fontincntar*  scenes— those  furtunate  riirals  of  equally  deserring,  but  ncglectcd,  natif«  I 
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congregation  of  dwellings,  indeed,  that  the  rush  of  waters  mingles  with  the 
voices  of  its  inhabitants  ;  yet,  turning  from  the  houses,  it  seems  as  lonely  in  its 
grandeur  as  if  in  the  centre  of  untrodden  hüls. 


Clifden  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  district^.is  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  modern  castellated  mansion,  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  D'Arcy 
from  his  own  designs.  Taste  and  judgment  have  been  displayed  in  the 
structnre  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds ;  and  the  visitor  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  whole  of  this  now  interesting 
and  adorned  region  was  a  cheerless  and  useless  bog.  We  pai'took  of  the 
proverbial  hospitality  of  the  family.  Old  custom  continues,  in  its  present 
representative,  the  habit,  formcrly  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  all 
other  means  by  which  the  tourist  could  obtain  rest  and  food ;  for,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark,  not  many  ycars  ago  there  was  no  inn  throughout  the 
whole  district  to  open  its  willing  doors  to  the  traveller;  but  then  he  stood  in 
need  of  no  other  introduction  than  that  he  was  a  stranger :  his  home  was 
pre-arranged  in  the  liouse  of  any  gentleman  of  Galway. 

From  Clifden  our  route  lay  to  Leenane,  round  the  coast.  The  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  commences  as  we  leave  the  town.  The  "  Twelve  Pins,"  the 
great  objects  of  mountain  interest  in  Connamara,  are  beheld  from  every  point 
of  view,  varicd  into  all  conceivable  forms.  They  are  beside  us  to  the  right 
along  the  whole  of  the  road;  whilc  to  the  Icft,  every  now  and  then,  the  prospect 
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opens  on  the  bold  Atlantic^  seen  betwecn  breaks  in  the  green  hüls  that 
guard  the  rugged  shores.  As  the  crow  would  fly  to  Leenane,  the  distance 
iB  perhaps  six  or  eight  miles — ^but  "svhsii  human  foot  has  ever  taken  "  the 
short  cut "  over  these  seemingly  impassable  mountains  ?  O  that  Bome 
entcrprising  toiirist,  with  leisure  to  explore,  courage  to  endure,  and  Consti- 
tution to  bear,  would  make  his  way  among  them ;  sure  we  are  that  he  niight 
laugh  to  scorn  all  descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Connamara  by  those  who  traTel 
only  its  beaten  tracks  *.     Round  the  coast,  by  the  coach-road — for  such  it  now 

*  These  mountains  and  glens  have  bcen  for  centuries  tbe  faToured  rraort  of  Potecn-diiiUlenf  (Poteen  b, 
trauslated  litcrolly,  '*  a  small  pot  '*)  ;  and  amid  thcse  fastncäses  it  WM  utterly  impotaible  for  the  Uw  to  retch 
them.  Indccd,  attempts  to  do  so  ^crc  rarcly  made  ;  the  cfforts  of  tbe  gauger  being  diKCted  almott  entifch 
to  orrcating  them  on  their  vray  with  their  commudity  into  the  neighbouring  towni.  A%  tbe  reeder  will 
suppusc,  many  arausing  tales  are  told  of  tho  cunning  displayed  by  the  peatantry  in  coDcealinf  their  nunu&c- 
turesy  and  in  outwitting  the  reveniie  officers.  These  anecdotes  belong  to  old  timct.  A  lew  Tcan  ago,  ia 
tho  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  there  wens  at  a  modcrate  compa<AtioQ,  150,000  priemte  atills  at  woik; 
we  may  now  safcly  asscrt  thorc  are  not  a  dozen  in  all  Irelaud  ;  or  ratber  were  nolt  a  pemr  ago  s  for  «e  aBde^ 
stand  the  evil  trade  has  bcen  reviving  a  little  in  coniequence  of  tbe  incremscd  dutj  oa  «hiakjy  «ad  tbe 
decreased  and  decreasing  value  of  com.  It  is,  bowever,  cbiefly  confincd  to  **  tbe  Northi"  wbera  Tempcnoee 
has  made,  comparatively,  little  way.  Tho  manufacture  neitber  u,  nor  erer  can  be,  what  it  ms  aome  tea  or 
twenty  ycars  ago.  The  foct  that  the  licenscd  distilleries  are  now  numufactarinf  more  whiakj  thaa  thcy 
did  in  the  years  1840  and  1841 — a  fact  alliided  to  in  tho  House  of  Common!  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel — b  cesily 
accountcd  for.  At  tho  commcncemeut  of  the  Tcroperanco  movement  tbey  had  Uige  Stocks  on  hsiid ;  thcie 
have  been  gradually  disposed  of,  and  were  exhausted  when  they  began  to  nunufiuture  afresh.  As  tomfani 
with  the  icturu%of  tho  three  preccding  years,  therefore^  there  it,  no  doubt,  some  augmentstion  of  tbe  icveasi 
ai-ising  from  this  impuro  sourcc  ;  but  as  compared  with  those  of  six  yean  ago,  it  is  rtrj  inaignificuit.  la  tbi 
Fiflli  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  **  Commisaioners  on  fees ,  gratnitiety  fte.,in  IieUnd,'*  1807,  rstims 
are  given  of  seizures  during  five  years — from  1802  to  1806  inclunive^tbe  number  of  atills  seiied  doiiag  tbat 
pcriod  amountcd  to  13,439,  averaging  in  number  neaily  2800  a  year.  It  is  fair  to  calcnUte  tbat  not  oaeia  fiftj 
was  scizcd.  Indecd,  according  to  the  evidence  there  adduccd,  onc  tbird  of  the  apirits  consumed  ia  the  cooatiy 
was  supplied  by  unliccnsed  distilleries — to  tako  no  note  of  the  enonnous  quantitj  smuggicd,  bj  connitaacr, 
through  distilleries  that  wcrc  licenscd.  It  was  proved  to  tho  Commissioners,  that  in  one  year  dnty  was  evaded  by 
these  distilleries  to  an  amount  fully  cqual  to  that  upon  whicb  daty  was  paid  by  them.  Mr.  WakcfieU — ^^Iiclaad 
Statistical  and  Political "" — estimates  that  **  the  entire  duty  wbich  should  have  bcen  paid  on  homoHBade  ipiiits 
consumed  in  Irelaud,  amountcd  to  upwards  of  ;^2,280,000  per  annuni ;  while  the  dntj  aetoallj  leecifed 
thcreou  was  little  more  tlian  j^664,000.  The  little  poteen  that  is  now  produced  is  made  bj  Bubstaatlal  faiiimi, 
who  ha>'iiig  a  supirabundant  crop  of  barley,  and  an  inconvcnient  market  for  it,  and  neither  the  fcar  of  tho  law 
nor  Fathcr  Muthcw  befuro  their  eyes,  thus  endeavour  to  tum  it  to  aecount.  Yet  so  aapopalar  hai  ihe 
practice  become,  that  we  doubt  if  now-a-days  any  odiam  would  attach  to  the  *  infbrmer  "  who  sei  the  gsiyr 
on  a  riglit  sccnt.  The  hatrcd  of  the  people  towards  the  gauger  was  for  a  veiy  long  pciiod  iatfiiMC,  The 
very  name  inevitably  arouscd  the  worst  passions  ;  to  kill  them  waa  considcred  anything  hat  a  dioM ;  whcievcr 
it  could  be  donc  with  comparative  safcty,  he  was  hunted  to  the  death.  His  callii^  is  now  as  salb  m  that  ef  a 
postmastcr.  The  **  distilleries"  were  of  coursc  conducted  in  tbe  most  inacecssible  places;  places  ao  atoslsd 
as  to  comniaud  au  extensive  **  look  out  '*  from  some  point  adjacent,  bat  bidden  from  all  eyea  exoepl  thoae  af 
the  initiutcd.  We  have  seen  one  in  a  cave  at  the  back  of  a  waterfiill ;  tbe  smoke  inncd  thioufh  crevicas  ia 
the  rocks,  and  was  very  evculy  distrihuted  ;  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  could  have  been  eidud  evca  le 
tho^e  who  Btood  absolutcly  above  the  still  at  füll  work.  Dcscend  a  narrow  and  niggcd  palhwar,  aad  von 
cncountercd  a  dirty  and  dcbaiiched-looking  gang  of  periiaps  half-a-doienf  watching  tho  prepaialioa  of  ihe 
liquid  poison.     We  have  seen  Stills,   in  "  old  times,"  in  all  iniaginable  positions ;  and  aoi 
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is — ^to  Leenane,  is  about  twenty  miles^  but  the  tonnst  must  make  it  thirty,  fbr 
he  will  sacrifice  the  better  half  of  his  enjoyment  if  he  do  not  verge  to  the 
right,  to  Visit,  at  all  events,  the  gracefiil  shores  of  Benvile  and  the  mgged 
passes  of  Salruc ;  both  are  easily  accessible :  but  to  visit  the  district  about 
Renyile — four  miles  north  of  the  main  road — he  will  require  a  stout  horse 
and  a  streng  car,  for  the  "  path  "  even  now  appertains  to  old  Connamara. 
He  will,  aller  a  fatiguing  joumey,  reach  the  poor  yillage  of  Tully*,  on 

to  a  thickly-popnkted  town  or  Tilkge,  tlutt  it  wat  impotnble  to  belieTO  the  ganger  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
whemboutt.  Not  UDfrequentlj,  indeed,  this  offidal  could  have  ]ald  his  hands  npon  a  dozen  of  them  within 
as  maay  honrt ;  but  he  had  cogent  reasoos  for  avoidiDg  diKoreiies  unlett  abtolotely  forced  to  make  them ; 
aod  where  iDformations  were  laid,  it  was  bj  no  means  uncommon  for  a  trusty  measenger  to  be  despatehed  from 
the  residoDce  of  the  gauger  to  give  due  notice  that  bj  daj-break  next  moming  ^*  the  boys,*'  with  all  their 
utensila,  must  have  disappeared.  Now  and  theo  thej  were  required  to  leave  an  old  and  wom-ont  still  in  the 
plioe  of  that  which  thej  were  to  remove— so  that  a  report  of  actual  seizure  might  be  made.  A  good  under- 
standing  was  thus  often  kept  up  hetween  the  gaugers  and  the  distillers ;  the  fonner  not  unfreqoently  reeeived 
^  a  dutj**  npon  every  still  within  his  Jurisdiction  ;  and  his  cellars  were  never  without  a  **  a  sup  of  the  best." 
Much  of  the  diificulty  of  suppressing  the  illicit  trade  was  created  by  the  law,  which  levied  a  fine  of  £50  upon 
the  townland  in  which  a  still  was  discoTcred  ;  making  it  dearly  the  interest  of  the  whole  neighbourfaood  to 
prevent  such  a  discorery.  Tho  original  cost  of  one  of  these  mountain  stills  was  little  more  than  three 
guineas ;  so  that  the  seizure  was  no  very  great  drawback  on  the  trade.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd 
enaetment  referred  to,  many  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which,  when  rendered  useless^it  was  sold  for;^50. 
The  commerce  was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  cztent,  and  openly.  Poteen  was  usoally  preferred,  even  by  the 
gentry,  to  **  Parliament "  or  *'King's"  whisky ;  it  was  known  to  be  free  from  adnlteration,  and  had  a 
smoky  flavour  (arising  from  the  peat*fires)  which  many  liked.  Nor  were  the  gentry  at  all  times  free  from 
the  Charge  of  **  brewing  their  own  whisky,"  even  in  comparatively  late  years.  We  have  seen  stills  at  work 
in  the  stables  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  and  it  was  common  enough,  when  the  fine  of  £50  was  levied  on  a 
townland,  for  the  landlord  to  arrange  that  half  should  be  paid  by  the  distillers  who  carried  on  the  trade. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  this  System  were  incaiculable.  It  is  unncccssary  to  picture  them.  Ood  be 
thanked,  they  are  at  an  cnd. 

*  We  had  to  spend  a  night  in  the  wretched  *'  inn  ''  of  this  miserable  village,  or  rather  part  of  a  night,  for  we 
rose  from  our  **  beds  "  an  hour  before  day-break,  and  piirsued  our  joumey.  There  was  neither  tea  nor  bread 
to  be  procured  ;  the  horse,  tlie  cow,  the  pigs  and  the  hens  were  separated  from  us  by  a  floor,  through  the  divided 
boards  of  which  they  had  ample  opportunity  of  **  conversing**  with  us,  wliich  they  did  not  fail  to  do  in  a  manner 
that  effectually  preventcd  all  hope  of  sleep.  Soon  aft^r  midnight,  our  domicile  was  invaded  by  the  hostess, 
who  required  from  the  cupboard  some  **  refreshment"  for  his  reverence,  who  had  just  arrived  from  a  Station, 
and  about  an  hour  afUrwards  the  corn-bin  was  to  be  applied  to,  for  "  a  feed  **  for  bis  reverence*s  pony,  who 
had  to  make  a  new  Start.  This  break  in  was  followed  by  another  ;  the  **  boy  "  wanted  his  **  top  eoat,**  for 
the  rain  was  "  powering  down ;"  a  short  white  afterwards  the  household  was  all  in  motion,  and  our  Chamber 
eontained  everything  that  was  wanted.  The  clergyman  of  Tully,  whom  we  had  the  gratification  to  meet  the 
day  after,  was  unhappily  abscnt  from  the  village  at  the  time.  He  was  more  than  merely  wroth  with  us  for  not 
baving  made  forciblc  entry  into  his  dwelling,  assuring  us  that  his  housekeeper  would  have  required  no 
command  to  have  supplicd  us  with  all  the  comforts  we  needcd,— and  we  needcd  many,  for  the  rain  had  been 
terrific,  and  we  were  wct  through.  And  here  we  consider  it  necessary  to  advise  the  tra voller  to  provide  amply 
against  the  wcathcr.  A  *'  Connamara  shower  **  is  like  the  descent  of  an  avalauche  of  watcr,  and  drenches  in 
somewhat  leis  than  a  minute.  Umbrellas  are  perfcctly  useless ;  the  hill  blasts  tcar  them  into  shreds 
almost  before  they  can  be  raised.  The  wind  rushed  so  ficrcely  down  some  of  the  passes,  that  our  horse  fonod 
it  impossible  to  progress  faster  than  at  tite  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Such  showers,  however,  psssrapidly,  and 
add,  when  they  are  gone,  to  the  bcauty  of  the  scenery,  for  the  clouds  fade  away  in  an  instant  from  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  sun  shines  as  suddenly  over  the  lakes  and  aloog  the  green  ilopet  of  the  hills. 
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the  northcrn  point  of  as  mall  peninsula  that  Stands  betveeen  the  harbours 
of  Ballinahill  and  Killery,  biit  much  to  the  west  of  the  latter,  indecd  on 
the  brink  of  the  Atlantic.  It  Stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  ander 
which  a  Icngthcncd  slopc  of  land^  easily  made  arable,  runs  down  into  the  sea. 


Tlic  ncighbourhood  cxhibits  many  tokcns  of  poverty.  Witness  one  of 
llie  "  dwellings "  in  which  human  bcings  bring  up  their  families.  It  wi» 
picturcd  "  from  nature  "  by  Mr.  Evans. 

At  Tully  the  traveller  must  not  think  of  resting  ;  he  will  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  Ins  journey  until  he  reachcs  Leenane.  Between  the  two  places, 
howevcr^  a  rare  trcat  awaits  him  ;  he  will  walk  or  drive  through  the  beautifiil 
and  magnificcnt  pass  of  Kylcmore,  fully  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  far-famed 
s^ap  of  Dunloe  in  Kerry,  or  that  of  Barncsmore  in  Donegal,  but  possessing  a 
heauty  peculiarly  its  own.  This  "  gap  "  in  the  mountains  extends  for  about 
tliroo  niilos,  forming  a  deep  dell  all  the  way,  through  which  runs  a  rapid  river, 
making  its  passage  into  the  lakc  near  its  eastern  entrance.  The  sides  of  the 
))il]s  arc  in  many  places  clothed  ^vith  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  waterfall  is 
lirard  or  soen  among  thcm,  while  the  rushing  stream  that  supplies  it  may  be 
traci'd  from  the  licights  far  above. 
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Some  two  or  three  miles  beyond  this — the  chief  beauty  of  the  district — 
the  road  tums  off  to  the  north^  leading,  beeide  lakes  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  mountains^  to  Sabruc.  This  grand  and  wonderftd  pass  Mr.  Fairholt  has 
pictured  in  the  appendcd  engraving  *. 

And  so  we  pass  on,  by  the  side  of,  yet  high  above,  Killery  Bay.  As  we 
near  Leenane,  we  obtain  another  magnificent  view  of  its  whole  extent.     From 


the  road  it  is  all  taken  in  at  a  glance ;  the  mountain-rocks  inclosing  it  on 
either  side,  the  mighty  hüls  towering  over  them,  and  still  further  back  the 


*  Tbe  PftM  of  Salnic  derives  iU  name  from  a  certain  Saint — Saint  Rock  or  Rac— who  ia  taid  to 
have  rended  in  a  cell  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  ia  a  predpitooi  defile,  leading  from  the  bay  on  thia 
lide  to  the  Killeriea  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mountain,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Saint  and 
the  Devil  doring  a  ilruggle  for  mastery.  The  lanctity  of  the  Saint  having  grierontly  annoyed  the 
Tempter,  he  threw  a  chain  over  him  while  asleep  ;  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  bis  glance  or  the  mark  of 
the  cross,  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  monnt,  bat  still  held  fast  the  Saint  by  the  chain — the  frietion 
produced  by  the  stniggle  forming  this  pass,  and  the  Tictorious  Saint  having  in  the  moming  the  felicity  of  teeing 
a  way  for  travellers  by  a  much  shorter  route  than  any  that  had  prcTionaly  existed.  It  is  exccedingly  steep 
and  periloufl,  yet  fisbermen  bring  loaded  horses  up  it,  and  it  has  been  the  &Toiirite  route  of  the  peasantry  for 
ages.  Rüde  heaps  of  stones,  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  Tidnity  of  Cong,  are  ranged  along  itt 
sides;  a  burial-place,  thickly  planted  with  trees,  being  at  the  base  of  the  monntain,  on  the  lite  of  the  saint'a 
cell.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass  (which  from  this  point  abruptly  descends  on  both  sides)  the  Tiew  haa 
been  taken,  exhibiting  the  bay  far  beneath,  the  bright  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  extremity;  the 
▼iew  bdng  bounded  by  tbe  picturesquc  islands  beyond. 

There  are  few  human  habitations  in  this  wild  neighbourhood ;  and  but  one  gentleman*s  hoose  within  a 
drcuit  of  many  miles.  Just  at  the  entrance  to  a  little  bay,  completely  shnt  out  from  the  World,  snrroonded 
by  stupendous  mountains  through  which  a  road  has  been  formed  by  almost  incredible  labonr,  reaidea,  with 
his  &mily,  General  Thompson — a  Teteran  officer,  nati^e  of  Seotland,  who  after  haTing  paiied  throai^  the 
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access  to  it  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  traTelling  replete  with  comfort  Descend- 
ing  a  steep  hill^  from  this  point  of  the  view^  we  arrive  at  Leenane ;  and  here 
a  humble  but  pleasant  inn  greets  the  wayfarer^  just  at  the  head  of  the  bajr. 

Keilly's  inn,  at  Leenane^  will  be  found  exceedingly  comfortable  as  a  resting- 
place  on  the  route,  and  here  boats  may  be  obtained  to  visit  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Delphi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay*.  Persona  who  are 
acquainted  with  Connamara  in  old  times,  lament  the  recent  death  of  a  famous 
boatman,  "  one  Briddon,"  whose  veritable  portraiture  we  obtained  from 
Mr.  Evans.  He  was  a 
wit  in  his  way,  füll  of 
humour,  when  whisky 
was  plenty^  and  his 
memory  was  stored  with 
legends  and  traditions. 
His  successors  are  but 
feeble  narrators  of  the 
"marvels"  of  the  place, 
and  but  poor  companions 
to  the  magnificent  sce- 
nery that  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounds  them ;  indeed  we 
encountered  no  guide  in 
this  district  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  guides 
of  Killamey  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  f. 
But  the  period  of  cur  visit  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  intimated,  one  of  sad 


*  ''  Tl)c  scenery  is  of  the  moit  varied  and  attracÜTe  character :  one  hat  glim]Met  of  a  hnndrad  beantifiil 
and  striking  scenes,  on  land  and  sea — climbing  up  high  steept,  and  then  detcending  into  decp  yanejiy 
skirting  and  rounding  dcep  inlets  of  the  sea  ;  and  still,  calm,  freshwater  läkes  ;  and  now  and  then  catching 
peeps  into  the  long  solitary  Valleys  and  deep  hollows,  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  moantains. 

"  For  many  milcs  I  travelled  through  a  laGcession  of  most  striking  tcenery,  by  the  maigin  of  laket,  Ijing 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  which  are  in  many  placet  predpitout— eyerywbera  of  the  mottpietQrMqne 
forms ;  here  and  there  lofly  enough  and  nigged  enongh  to  verge  npon  sublimity  ;  and  which  never  degenerated 
into  Umeness  of  outline  or  insignificance  in  elevaiion.  The  icenet  were  generally  of  a  tolitary  character ;  for 
few  rattle  or  sheep  vere  on  the  mountain  sides  ;  the  curlew  and  the  ploTer  only  were  on  the  mmigin  of  the 
lakes  ;  aud  the  bouquet  of  heaths  was  reaerved  for  the  wild  bee."— .ffi^/iw'  Tour, 

t  In  justice  to  Mr.  O^Reilly,  a  civil,  attentive,  and  obliging  hott,  we  cannot  do  better  than  print  hit 
*'  prospectus,''  a  copy  of  which  we  made  from  the  original,  pasted  over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  ptrlonr  of 
his  hotcl  : — 

"  ANTHONY  O'ßEILLY.  OP  LEENANE. 

"  LATK  or  THS  CX>AST-OUARD  aBRTTCX. 

^  Begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  inform  travellers,  touriitt,  and  the  public  in  gmeral,  tbat  he  hia  taken 
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suffering  to  the  poor^  and  a  laugh  in  the  midst  of  such  intensc  misery  would 
have  been  grievously  out  of  place.  To  make  amends,  however,  for  the  absence 
of  story-tellers,  wo  enjoyed  a  treat  upon  landing  through  a  heavy  surf,  upon 


a  rocky  bcach  on  the  shore  immediately  under  the  village  of  Bundorrah.     A 
group  of  the  peasantry  were  watching  the  fishermen  taking  salmon  *.     We 


t)ie  hoiise  htely  inhabited  by  Mr.  John  Joyce  at  the  head  of  Killcry  bay,  and  Sttcd  it  np  m  an  bottl ; 
determined  to  earo  their  patronage  by  the  most  strcnuoui  ezertiont  to  pleate,  the  ttcwÜMt  attcntwo  to  the 
wants  and  witbes  of  all  who  bonour  bis  house  with  their  Company,  and  the  moet  nodeimte  chargciL 

'*  To  thoie  who  are  yet  unacquaintcd  with  tbis  pictnreique  country,  it  may  be  necmiry  to  obaerTe,  that  the 
houte  iü  Bitiiato<l  at  the  very  hcnd  of  the  bay,  half-way  bctween  Clifden  and  Wettport,  conmandiBg  one  of  tbt 
most  sublime  views  in  the  whole  rogion,  and  vithin  eight  milca  of  Maam,  the  road  to  which  niiM  throogh  a 
valo  in  the  midst  of  somo  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  of  which,  at  difleienl  parta  il  pmcan 
singularly  beaiitiful  views,  terniinatcd  by  a  fine  prospcct  of  Lough  Corrib  vrith  iome  of  ita  Ulanda,  aad  the  lidi 
W»o<I  of  Down  imuicdiately  at  your  fcet,  whilc  Castle  Na-Kirk  and  otbera  are  tcen  at  a  litt!«  diataaee. 
Delphi,  the  romnntic  seat  of  tho  Marquis  of  Sligo,  is  scarcely  three  milcs  distant;  when^  beaidca  the  pIcaMie- 
grounds ,  may  be  scen  the  most  singuIar  phenomenon  in  this  or  any  other  coantrj,  namclyg  a  rivcr  raanini 
rapidly  iip  a  hill,  the  illusion  being  causcd  by  the  height  and  gronping  of  tho  mountains  In  this  lovdy  ui 
soqncstered  spot  ;  witiiin  about  scTcn  miles  is  the  newly-erccted  and  handsome  villa  of  Colone!  Thomptsat 
anil  ndjacent  to  it,  Renvile,  tho  seat  of  N.  Blake,  Esq.,  who  was  oue  of  the  firtt  to  diacoTcr  and  call  attffaliaa 
to  tlic  natural  beautics  of  the  country  and  tbc  fertility  of  its  soil. 

**  For  those  who  choosc  to  travel  with  their  own  horses,  Reilly  haa  «Tcrj  accommodatlon,  and  fbr  the«  «ha 
niny  dopend  on  him  ho  is  prepared  with  cars,  g:ig8,  ponies  for  thcsaddle,  and  hoaU  with  ablfl  and  ttorij  mn 
tn  ri)W  or  sali. 

**  The  roads  in  tlic  vicinity  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  repair.— The  '  KiLLOun  Imh/  1842." 

*  A  good  haul  of  salmon  if  pi'rhaps  as  spirited  and  cnliTening  a  scene  aa  anj  in  the  fttberiaa.  The  sei 
ddinratcd  wv  Iure  witncssed.  Men,  womcn,  and  children,  were  aasembicd ;  all  looking  witb  a&slety  Cor  iht 
rontcnts  of  the  not  ;  those  not  actually  engage<l  in  haiiling,  just  perehing  thenuelvea  on  the  racks  ihal 
strcw  tbe  iKirdcr^  of  this  romantic  arm  of  the  sea.     The  men,  with  thdr  pipea  ttack  In  tba  hat,  palM 
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spent  8ome  time  in  the  yillage^  entering  several  of  the  honses^  and  witnessing 
scenes  of  appalling  want^  that  deducted  largely  firom  the  enjoyment  we 
received  in  yisiting  a  place  famous  throughout  Ireland^  and  which  all  travellen 
nnite  in  lauding,  as  the  chief  attraction  of  Connamara.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
this  circumBtance,  or  because  we  had  heard  so  much  of  it,  that  we  were 
disappointed ;  for  Delphi,  althoughverygrand  and  very  beautiful,  disappointed 
HS.  The  road  to  it  led  through  a  fertile  Valley,  upon  which  monntains  on 
either  side  look  down,  and  through  which  runs  a  fine  river,  literally  crowded 
with  salmon,  that  were  leaping  merrily  above  the  surface.     On  the  sides  of  the 
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Hills  there  are  a  few  cottages, "  few  and  far  between  ;"  in  one  of  them  a  young 
woman  lay  dead  :  we  cannot  soon  forget  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  moumful 


away  at  the  nct  until  ihe  fish  were  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  cloaed  bj  the  meshet  in  a  Terj 
narrow  space.  The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  salmon,  and  their  spirited  plungca  for  liberty,  gare  animation 
to  the  scenc,  imparting  an  equal  amount  of  animation  to  the  fishers,  who,  arming  themaelvet  with  thiek 
bludgeons,  commenced  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  unfortunate  fish,  dealing  heavy  blowi  apon  their 
heads  and  rendcring  tt^em  senseless,  as  their  blood  tinged  the  watera.  When  they  were  sufBciently  '*  quieted" 
by  this  proccss,  they  were  thrown  into  the  boat  brought-to  beside  the  Strand,  and  sorted  and  carried  away 
by  the  boys  and  women  in  atttndance.  The  wildness  of  the  seene,  the "  picturesqae  raggedneai"  and 
simplicity  of  the  fisherroen  aud  females,  and  the  eamestness  with  which  all  were  engaged,  formed  a  icene 
worthy  of  the  painter.  The  one  we  have  depicted  was  rapidly  sketched  by  Mr.  Fairfaolt,  firom  onr  boat  in  firont 
of  the  group,  and  is  a  strict  reprcientation  of  the  icene  without  any  artistic  ^  making  up.** 
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wail  that  proceeded  from  its  threshold^  echoed  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
as  they  gathercd  to  the  wake.  The  lake  of  Delphi  is  reached  after  a  delicious 
walk  of  about  a  milc.  It  is  a  loncly  spot^  deeply  sunk  in  the  midst  of  mountains ; 
on  one  side  of  it  Stands  a  small  cottagc  omiey  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
and  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  trees. 

We  return  to  RciUy's  inn,  where  cars  may  be  obtained — and  good  can, 
well  horsed  and  with  civil  riders — to  convey  the  tourist  northward  to  Westport 
through  a  district  of  most  wonderful  magnificence  and  beauty,  unsurpassed 
Oven  in  Ireland.  Arriving  at  the  little  graceful  bridge  at  Errive,  we  leave  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  enter  that  of  Mayo. 

Wc  have  failed  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  more  than  a  very  fieunt  picture  of 
the  glories  of  this  singularly  grand  district.  Yet  we  trust  we  have  said  enough 
to  direct  towards  it  the  attention  of  thousands  who  annually  covet  relaxation 
from  labour,  and  such  enjoyments  as  Nature  can  supply.  Connamara  and 
the  adjacent  country  would,  indeed,  yield  ample  materials  for  a  fuU  volume. 
It  is  now,  as  we  have  obscrved,  casily  accessible ;  the  tourist  need  be  sub- 
jected  to  no  annoyances,  while  interest  will  be  excited,  and  enjoyments 
produccd,  at  evcry  step  he  takes. 

And  here  we  close  our  Book, — (twenty-seven  months  have  passed  since 
we  commenced  it,) — grateful  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  complete  it  withoot 
any  lapse  from  accident  or  illness,  and  trusting  we  have  succeeded,  month 
after  month,  in  preventing  our  readers  becoming  weary  of  our  work.  Now 
that  it  is  finished,  we  presume  to  hope  we  have  effected  our  main  purpose  in 
its  production — "to  render  Ireland  more  advantageously  known  to  England," 
and  "  to  give  cffect  to  that  zealous  care  and  sincere  consideration  recentlj 
manifested  by  the  one  country  towards  the  other,  and  which  cannot  £ul  to 
increasc  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both." 

That  wc  have  left  much  undone,  and  some  important  mattem  unnoticed, 
may  be  rcadily  acknowledged :  our  volumes,  though  extended  beyond 
the  original  plan,  afforded  space  too  limited  for  the  consideration  of  all 
topics,  and  dcscriptions  of  all  places,  that  properly  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Tourist.  If  we  have  directed  attention  to  a  country  rieh  in  *'raw 
material,"  and  oficring  temptations  to  visitors,  such  as  no  other  country  can 
surpass,  so  as  to  induce  many  persons  to  cxamine  it  for  themselves,  one  great 
objcct  of  our  labours  will  be  achieved;  for  (we  repeat  what  wc  saidat  the 
outsct)  "  in  every  stranger  who  enters  Ireland,  Ireland  will  obtain  a  new 
friend." 

AVhen  our  first  tour  was  undertaken,  great  and  important  changes  had 
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been  working  improvement  in  that  country.  That  improvement  has  rince 
wonderfully  progressed ;  its  extent  and  value  can  be  estimated  only  hj  those 
who  were  familiär  with  the  condition  of  Ireland  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 
before.  Döring  our  three  annual  visits  since  these  volumes  were  commenced 
we  haye  witnessed  its  rapid  advancement ;  and  there  canbe  Utile  doubt^  that 
if  it  continue  to  proceed  in  the  same  onward  course^  the  difficulties  that  have 
for  ages  baulked  the  statesman  and  thwarted  the  philanthropist  will  be 
encountered  and  overcome.  Few  of  them  indeed  even  now  exist ;  political 
agitation  and  its  terrible  concomitants  have  almost  disappeared  with  the 
grievances  or  wrongs  that  gave  agitators  strength.  The  fonndations  of  vast 
prosperity  to  Ireland  have  been  laid ;  and  when  the  delnsion  of  "  Bepeal " 
shall  have  vanished^  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  Ireland  will  be 
as  sudden  and  astonishing  as  a  Greenland  summer^  which  in  a  single  night 
removes  the  ice-chain  that  binds  the  earth^  and  Covers  it  with  refreshing  and 
productive  verdure. 

The  establishment  of  a  *'  moderate ''  policy  as  the  governing  principle 
of  Ireland  will  be  indeed  mighty  in  its  beneficial  effects.  A  moderate 
party  is  rapidly  gaining  an  accession  of  numbers  and  power ;  and  that 
portion  of  the  kingdom — for  so  many  centuries  the  prey  of  faction — ^is,  at 
length^  really  and  truly  governed  in  wisdom^  justice,  and  generosity ;  not  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  for  the  good  of  a  whole  people.  Scarcely  six  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  government  was  enabled  to  withdraw  the  army  firom 
Ireland ;  and  that  without  the  remotest  dread  of  any  sudden  or  settled  out- 
break, — at  a  period  when  distress  amounting  to  absolute  want  was  appallingly 
general  among  the  peasantry,  and  famine  might  have  cupplied  an  instinctive 
excuse  for  treason.  This,  be  it  remembered,  too,  within  less  than  a  year  after 
a  prophecy  had  been  deliberately  uttered  and  extensively  believed — that  the 
advent  of  a  Conservative  ministry  would  be  the  signal  for  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  Surely  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  capitalist 
who  may  be  still  looking  to  that  country  with  hope  not  unmingled  with  appre- 
hension  ;  and  as  surely  it  will  have  due  weight  with  the  government,  which — 
now  that,  happily,  the  whole  world  is  at  peace — may  find  leisure  to  consider  the 
anomalies  and  contradictions  of  Ireland — its  natural  advantages  and  destitute 
Population,  its  land  wanting  labour,  and  its  people  wanting  employment. 
Thus  wrote  Arthur  Young,  sixty  years  ago  :  "  When  old  illiberal  jealousies 
are  worn  out,  we  shall  be  fully  convinced  that  the  benefit  of  Ireland  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  good  of  England,  that  we  shall  be  as  forward 
to  give  to  that  hitherto  unhappy  country  as  she  can  be  to  receive,  from  the 
firm  conviction  that  whatever  we  there  sow,  will  yield  to  us  a  most  abundant 
harvcst." 
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In  brief,  the  time  is  approaching — if  it  be  not  jret  arriyed — when  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  Ireland  may  be,  and  will  be,  rendered  available  for  the 
combined  interests — ^interests  that  never  can  be  otherwise  than  mutual  and 
inseparable — of  the  United  Kingdom.  Neither  party,  intolerance,  faction, 
selfishness^  nor  error,  can  mach  longer  postpone  it. 

Many  years  will,  most  likely,  pass  before  we  again  visit  Ireland.  The 
beneficial  changes  and  vast  improTements  we  have  witnessed  in  progreas 
during  the  last  ten  years  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  the  next 
ten  years  must  inevitably  produce. 

For  ourselyes,  we  have  now  only  to  express  our  gratefiü  sense  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  our  Work  has  been  received.  We 
commenced  it  with  an  earnest  and  fervent  prayer  that  ourjudgments  mightbe 
so  directed,  and  our  tempers  so  controlled,  that  we  mightbe  free  from  prejadice 
and  uncharitableness  in  the  treatment  of  subjeets  that  too  frequently  exdte 
both ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  saying  thit 
we  close  our  book  with  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  our  duty. 
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IN  DEX. 


Abbet-Lbix,  town  of,  iL  188 

Absentee  landlords,  ii.  168  n. 

Academy,  Royal  Iruüi,  ü.  161,  385,  393,  368, 371 

Royal  Hiberuian,  il  335 

Belfast,  iü.  65—69 

Aehül,  island  of,  iii.  293,  383,  394,  401 

Acres,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  measurement  of, 

ü.  198  n  ,  447  n. 
Adare,  abbeys  of,  i.  186,  353,  384 
Affane,  antiquities  at,  i.  291 
Aghaboe  Abbey,  ii.  187  n.,  188 
Aghadoe  chorch,  Killarney,  i.  203,  246 
Agriculture,  State  of,  i.  84  ;  iL  167,  183,  373  ;  iii. 

15,  51,  1*24  n.,  142,  404  ;  Com  districts,  L  406. 

Occnpation  of  land,  ii.  1^3 
Agricultural  schools,  iL  156  n.,  340,  367  n. 
Allen,  bog  of,  described,   iL   190,  261  ;   hill  of, 

268.  n.     Lough  of,  iü.  323  n. 
AUihies  copper-mine,  L  143  n. 
Alua,   Lough,  i.  113 
Allyn,  Lough,  i.  350 

Alphabet,  the  Irish  ;  and  characters,  ii.  448 
Altadore,  and  the  Hermitage  Glen,  iL  253 
Altars  of  Crom.,  &c.,  L  397 
Altoir,  cromlech  at,  L  397 

na  greine,  or  Altar  of  the  Sun,  iii.  429  n. 

Anamoe,  village  and  river  of,  iL  21 1 
Anchorites  of  Ireland,  iii.  431  n. 

Anne,  Queen,  ii.  1 1 
Anthony,  Mr.  (of  Pilltown),  ii.  62  n. 
Antiquities  and  sculptures,  i.  121,  277,  291,  389, 
397  ;   iL  13,  15,  57,  62  n.,  213,  230  389,  393, 

418,  421,459;  ÜL  30  n.  189. 197—207,369,371, 

419,  428  n.     See  Crosses,  Biound  Towers,  &c. 
Antrim,  county  of,  its  baronies,  boundaries,  popu- 

lation,  and  chief  towns,  iii.  49  ;  its  limestone 
quarries,  465  ;  its  divisions,  49  n. ;  N.  £.  coast 
of,  127, 174 

Earls  of,  iü.  130,  138,  213 

■  town  and  Round  Tower  of,  üL  100 

Ära,  fountain  of,  ii.  65 

Arbutus,  the,  L  IßO,  255 

Island,  202 

Archdali,  Mr.,  ü.  192,421 
Archery  and  bowmen,  iL  13 

Architecture,  Gothic,  ü.  109,  111.  Norman,  üL 
367.  Saxon,  iL  62, 68,  107,  154,  219,421  ;  üL 
14,  418,  429  ;  Inquüry  into  the  construction  and 
era  of  the  Irish  Round  Towers,  with  a  general 
table  of  their  altitudo,  and  existiug  remains,  üi. 
191  ;  remains  of  Cyclopian  or  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture, 205,  207,  419  I 


Ardbraocan,  n.  385 

Ardfert  Abbey,  i.  271 ;  Castle  of,  272 

Ardglass,  üL  22 

Ardinore,  round  towcr  and  ruina,  i.  278  ;  ii.  57  ; 
iü.  190.  Holy  Well,  i.  283  ;  Holy  Stoue,  283* 
Skeletons  discovered  in  the  tower,  iii.  203. 
Pagan  character  of  Ardmore,  205 

Ardoyne,  near  Belfast,  damaaks  of,  iü.  96 

Ardpatrick,  round  tower  of,  iü.  205 

Ards,  barony,  iü.  12 

ArdtuU^  copper-mines,  L  178 

Arigna  iron  works,  of  Measrs  O'Reüly,  üL  321 

Aristocracy,  the,  ü.  315 

Arklow,  town  of,  ü.  239 

Armagh,  county  of,  its  Üstor^,  manufiMstores,  baro- 
nies, and  Population,  &o.,  iL  453  ;  City  of,  454 ; 
cathedralof,  455,  457  ;  Castles  adjacent  to,469  ; 
Bath  of  Naran,  459  ;  R.  C.  Cathedral,  459  d. 

Arran,  isles  of,  iü.  459 

Arthurstown,  or  King's  bav,  ü.  143 

Askeaton,  town,  Castle,  and  abbey,  i.  379 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  slain  at  Drogheda,  ü.  425, 426  n. 

Athassel,  Priory  of,  ü.  94  ;  its  süperb  doorway,  95 

Athenry,  ancient  town  of,  üL  450 

Athlone,  iü.  323 

Athy,  ü.  260 

Audley  Castle,  iü.  11 

Aughrim,  battle  of,  i.  331  ;  üL  327 

Aughanure  Castle,  iü.  466 

Augrim,  rivulet,  ü.  236  n. 

Avoca,  vale  of,  ü.  194,  196,  219  ;  the  river,  237 

Avonbeg,  river,  iL  196,  236 

Avondale,  iL  236 

Avonmore  river,  ü.  196,  219,  237 

Awnrce,  the  Kiug's  river,  ü.  57 ;  ancient  forts,  58 

Bag-an-Bun,  promontory,  iL  144,  146,  148  n. 

Bagenalstown,  nulls  at,  L  404 

Bagnall,  Sir  H.,  iü.  28  n.,  40 

Bagpipes,  Irish,  ü.  411,  416 

Bagpipers,  celebrated,  ü.  413;  auecdotes  of,  413, 

416;  tunes,  414,416 
Balboru,  fort  of,  Killaloe,  üi.  420 
Balleek,  üi.  178 
Ballina,  iü.  382 
Ballmakil  estate,  üi.  363 
Ballinasloe  town,  the  great  cattle-iaür,  üL  449 
BalUnderrv,  üL  51, 115 
Ballinlough,  L.,  L  139 
BaUintemple,  iL  238 
BalUntra,  üi.  274 
BallybnniaQ  caves,  L  274 
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Ballycastlcy  town  aud  ^lort  uf,  üi.  13H 

Ballycarry.  iü.  122 

Ballydeliob  mine,  i.  l  II  ;  fair  of,  420 

UallydonucUy,  in.  12 

liallygallv  Hoad,  iK*ar  Larne,  üL  12« 

BallvkoIIy,  iü.  210.  223 

Ballymalion,  iü.  282 

Ballynifiia,  iü.  4»,  1S3 

BallymurUij^h  copper-mincR,  ii.  237 

Ballynaeiir,  ii.  2'M)  n. 

Ballviiahiiicli,  iako  of.  üi.  483  ;   salinon  fiidicr}',  184 

Ballynooii,  i.  12«.  113  ii. 

Ballysliaiinon,  iü.  1 7H.  273 

Ballysi>cllan  Hpa,  it.  42 

BallytoagUL',  Lou^h  of,  ix.  1  tö  ;  Burrow  of,  145  n. ; 

bay,  wrcck  in,  14.*!  n.,  147  n. 
Bailytrent,  rath  at,  ii.  16«» 

Baliony,  Baal  /mnt',  druiilical  tcnn)Ie  of,  üi.  2G0 
Ban,  tho,  ii.  148 
Banbrid;;e,  town  of,  iü.  21,  23 
Bandiin,  rivcr,  i.  12ft  ;  town  and  Castle,  i.  126 
Banotstown  (  astlo,  ii.  7U 
Dan^^r,  town  and  ancicnt  ncho-ils  of,  (in  Down)  iü. 

11)  :  Castle,  «[uay,  and  port  of,  20 ;  niannfac,  20 

Bann,  tht-  I'pikt,  üi.  21  n.  ;  theXower,  49,  114  n. 

209  ;  Colcraine-brid«;c,  209 ';  Salinon -lea|),  209 

Bannnw,  bay  of,  ii.  1.')!,  l.')l  n.  ;  watcr  of,  1:13  n.; 

old  churcli  of,  and  Hubnicrged  town  liclow  it, 

141,  145  n.,   147  n.,  ir)3  <•<  uei/.  :  reininsoenccs 

of,  1  :)6  ;  »ilont  |)i|>or  of,  4 1 4 — 4 1  ti 
Banshi'o,  suiMTstition,   and  son^  of  tho,  ii.  407  ; 

iü.  31  :  tlio  niythuN  fully  exiilaincd,  104 
Bantrv  bav,  i.  1 13 

1  Earlof,  i.  118,  111 

Bardic  bistorian»,  ii.  3K8  n. 
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Bard»,  old.  ü.  3><.'»  rt  srr/. 

323  n.  ;  .Mac  Liag,  420 
llarpy,  barony  of.  ii.  HU 
Ba^nacll•-;;^»o^^',  ii,  l.'il  n. 
Baruacb'H,  shclh,  ii.  l.')l  n. 
Barnes- Gap.  di'tilc  in  Doncf^al,  iü.  20!) 
Barrington  faniily,  i.  :M3.  3ir> 
Barrow,  rivcr,  i   3O0.  M)2  ;  ii.  138.  1 12 
Barry,  JanicM,  U.A.,  i   20 
Basalt,   f4>nnatii>n    of  tlie 

Antrini,  iü.   141 — 174  ; 

witli  tli«.'  basaltic  coIumnH,  iri2  n 
Bt^ainoifs  cauiilc  (t'arri:;-o-liunucl),  i, 
Btctivo  Abbrv,  ii.  383 
Bep-ai-*.   i.  7  ;  ii.  341»,  3.'»0 
Btlfast.  ii»wn  and  pnit  of,  iü.  -JO,  ")2  ;  its  manu 

factuivs,  ."r.>— •♦♦i,  97  — 1«»0  ;  liin-ii-lmll,   \c.  81 

charitablo  in*<tituti<»nK  and  lio>«pitals,  .*i8  ;  aca 

dcniy,  r».'i  ;  Lou;;b,  llO  ;  Botanical  (janlcus.  70 
B.llrieR,  iü.  19:» 
B«ll.  ancient,  üi.  371 

Bi'lltuniber,  ancit-nt  ball  ffHihl  at,  ii.  411  n. 
Bellt iirbft,  ii.  44  7 
Bcn^^or«'  Head,  iü.  173 
Honnion^  pn)ni"ntf>ry,  iü.  13:i~l4l 
Mrniiavfn.  piinmintury  and  harlMmr,  i.  l.').'> 
ib-rnard,  (  astb»,  i.  127 

cbapi'l  nf  St.,  ü.  4J0 

Hi.".bi.niiiLdi,  llarl  of,  ii.  <»J 

Ibriiani.  Sir  W.,  üi.  '-M'O 

Blarii'niii'K  cai"»,  i.  l»3  ;  ii.  70^7^' 

Bibli".  htiidv  iif  tbr,  ii.  3ri2.  M'ih  ;  iü.  2:i.  3<.'i 

liinU,  ii.  :i!i_:;i;.  i:»i  n.,  •j<i9 

nirniiiii;bani,  fannly,  ii.  .'1^,  .toiin.,  121  n.:  iü.  12(01 
Hlai-k water,  rivt-r,  i.  80 


Blackwator,  Wa 

rive 

i-ivc 

Blackfltaira,  Mitu 
Blackrock,  Dub 
Blake,  Sir  John, 
Blamey  Castle  ai 

of  Blamey,-  4! 
Bleach  hüls  an< 

bleaching  estal 
Blessington,  Cou 
>  Blind  and  silent 
Boate,  Dr.,  hin  Ni 
Bodearg,  lake.  ü 
Boens,  ancient  81 
BoetiuB  or  Bute, 
Bogs,  aonie  of  tl 

391,  46f);    ex 

191  n.,  261  ;  i 
Bonmahon,  i.  31 
Botaii^,  i.  180.  2< 
Botanic  Garden» 
Boyd,  Alex.,  of  1 
Boylc,  Uichanl, 

86 ;  Robert,  i. 
— -  town  of,  a 
Boyne,  river,  ii. 

battle  of  t 

Bradly,  Rose,  ii. 
Bran,  thc  dog.  ü 
Brandon,  Mount 
Brandon,  Lord,  i 
Brandy  1  bland,  i 
Bray,  town  of, 

Löugh,  198 

Breffhi,  princes  ( 

'  Bridget,  St.,  an« 

of,  347  ;  tonil 

■  ßridgetown,  abb 
Brian  Boroinihe, 

Killaloe,  iü.  41 

.  Brinny,  rivcr,  i. 

Bristol,  £arl  of,  i 

'  Brughill,  Lord,  i 

high    jin>montoricft  of ;  BrogufS,  or  sboi 

otlier  strata   interlaid  :  Brown*«  Bav  uo» 

'-•*  "  !  Brownhall,  üi.  2\ 

369  I  Bruce,  EdwanI, 

bis  coronation 

I Robert,  ii 

; William  d 

■  Bruce'«  Castle  in 
i  Bryan  Currougb 

Bundnran,  üL  27 

Bunown,  village 

Dunting,  Mr.,  un 

'  Bunwurth,  Mr.,  * 

j  Hurgo,  Walter  d( 

I  Hurgh,  Lonl  Wi 

Burke,  Kdniund, 

.     —      WilliÄni  : 

I  Burrislioole  Abb« 

Biisb,  rivcr,  iü.  1 

Butler,    family    1 

Sir  Piers,  fl'n. 

Buiicvant,  i.  91  ; 


Thc  band  Camlan,  iü. 
Uory  Oge,  421 


r«Hi>s.  i.  102.  1.1 
Cahir,  ii  4.i ;  tbf 
Cahircivivn,  i.  26 
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Cahirdearg,  ruiDS  of,  ü.  79 
Caillemote,  M.,  ü.  439 
Gairnlongli,  iü.  132 
Caislean-na-ciroe,  ruins  of,  üi.  482  n. 
Gallan,  ü.  58  ;  itspriory,  61. 

Mountain,  ancient  Ogham  monu.  iü.  428  n. 

Callanan,J.  J.,i.  116  n,  229 

Camin,  St ,  iil  429 

GanalB,  notices  of,  iL  190;  üL  52  n.,  275, 417 

Canice,  St.,  ii.  20—22,  343  ;  well  of,  23 

Cappa  Uniac,  Castle  of,  ii.  95  n. 

Cappoqnin,  i.  292 

Otrah,  Longh,  L  255,  269  ;  rirer,  255 

Gar-drivera,  L  69—72, 184 

Carey,  Tale  of,  üi.  138 

Carew,  Sir  Greorge,  ii.  153  n. 

Garlingford,  town,  Castle,  and  harbour  of,  ii  421 ; 

bay  of,  423  ;  mountains,  iü.  2 
Gariow,  eounty  of,  i.  401  ;  town  of,  401 
Gamsore  Point,  ü.  145,  148  n. 
Garolan^s  lament,  ii.  415 
Carr,  Rer.  George,  i.  36 

Charles,  Wicklow  gaide,  iL  209  n. 

Garran-tuel,  mountain,  L  206,  256 

Carrick  Castle,  and  ancient  tower  on  an  opposite 

rock,  at  Wexford,  ü.  174 
Garrick-a-rede,  üi  152 
Carrickbum,  rock  of,  ii.  139 
Garrickfergus,  town  and  castle  of^  iü.  118,  120 
Garrick-on-Shannon,  town  of,  iü.  289 
Garrig,  hUl  of,  ü.  156  ;  Ferry,  175 
■Garrig.4^-cboppeen,  altar,  i  397 
Carrig-adroid  Castle,  i.  97 
Garrig-a-gunnel  Castle  and  Rock,  i  186,  368 
Garrig- a-hooly  Castle,  iü.  389 
Carrig-a-pooka,  e.  i  108 
Carrigmenan,  demesne  of,  ii.  1 76 
Carrignanahin,  "  the  Mass  Rock,"  i.  389 
Cars,  i.  64;  ü.  76—78,  197 
Cartbagus,  Saint,  üi.  19 
Carlton,  seat  of  the  Duko  of  Leinster,  ii.  277 
Carj'sfort,  Lord,  demesne  of,  ii.  239 
Cashel,  Rock  of,  i.  186 ;  ii.  101 ;  charter  of,  ü.  90, 

102  n, ;  City  of.  ü.  108—108  ;  Cathedral,  103  ; 

Round  Tower  and  Antiquities,  103,  lOG 
Cassanuii,  Saint,  ii  384  n. 
Cassidy,  Jack,  and  the  Cluricaune,  iü.  35 
Castlebar,  town  and  history  of,  iü.  378  et  seq. 
Castle,  Carbery,  ii.  276  n. 
Castle,  Caulfield,  üi.  41,  42 
Castle-Comer,  coal-field  near,  ü.  36  ;    chalybeate 

spring  at,  42 
Castle- Connell,  village,  i.  352 
Castletown  Roche,  i.  91 
Castle-Roche,  South,  ü.  423 
Catholic  Religion,  Roman,  ü.  14, 17,366,368,372 ; 

the   chapels,   &c.,    18,103,  365,  459  n.      The 

Clergy.  i   279;    ü.   116.  142,341;   üi  366; 

their  education  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  ü. 

277 — 288  ;  their  former  education  on  the  con- 

tinent,  277  n. 
Cathoücs,  the  confederate  (1642),  ii.  14—17. 
Catholic  Question  and  claims,  ii.  463 
Cathoücs,  Roman,  Privileges  and  immunities  of,  i 

333  ;    infraction   of  the  articles  of   Limerick, 

.334  n. ;    disabüities,  and  proscription  of  mass, 

389.     Penal  Uws  against,  ü.  115 
Catholic  Association,  ii.  342  ;  various  associations 

of,  462,  464 
Cattle,  homed,  i.  276 


Caulfield,  fiimily  of,  iü.  41 

Cavau,  oounty  of,  its  popolatioii,  buoniety  and 
general  description,  ü.  447 
town  of,  ü.  447 


Celbridge,  village,  ü.  275  n. 

Celtic  idioms  or  dialects,  ü.  449 

Celts,  the»  ii  449 

Gemetcries,  ü.  34 1 

Chaine,  W.,  Esq.,  bleaehing  estab.  of;  üi.  101 

Chalybeate  rorings,  ü.  42 

Charlemont  Forty  ü.  461 

Charlemont,  Lords,  41 

Charles  I.,  ü.  102  n.y  359  ;  üi  74, 139  n. 

Charles  II.,  ü.  153  n.  ;  üi.  138  n. 

Chartres,  Mr.,  &ctory,  ii  63 

Chatterton,  Lady,  iü.  208 

Cheek  Point,  i.  306 

Chesterfield,  Phüip,  Earl  of,  ü.  117,  337  u. 

Chichester,  Sir  A.,  iü.  72  n. ;  bis  monument,  120 

Christunity,  its  early  establishment,  iL  68,  347 r 

390;  üi.  196,206 
Christmas  Cuidle,  i  25 
Church  Education  Society,  the,  üi.  387  n. 
Church,  the  Established,  precedence  aa  to  Üb» 

primacies,  See.,  ü.  309 ;  iü.  73.    Diooeses,  d(C.» 

i  160  n. ;   ü.  302  n.,  382  n.    Question  of  the 

National  Education,  aa  confided  to  its  auperio- 

tendence,  ü.  37 1  ;  üi.  388 
Churches,  ancient,  i  121,  386;  ü.  68, 103,  144, 

153,  213—228,  349  ;  üi.  14,  122,  196,  205,  419 
Civil  Wars,  i  51,  97,  237  n.,  272  n.,  277  n.,  301, 

325, 331,  403  ;  ü.  14, 58,  88  n.,  161, 175, 176  D., 

187 n.,  210n.,  427,461,  462  ;  üi.  40,  74,  138  n., 

210—219.  325 
Clancarty,  Lord,  i  51 

Claneboy,  territory  of,  S.,  iü  12  n.,  16 ;  N.,  49  n. 
Clanmaurice,  barony,  i  276 
Clara,  vale  of,  ii.  236 
Cläre,  Catherine  de,  ii  182  n. 
Cläre,  county  of,  its  baronies,  towns,  cultivation, 

extent,  and  popuUtion,  üi.  417 
Cläre,  De,  &mily  of ,  ü.  1 5 1 ;  üi  4 1 9.  See  Strongbow 
Cläre  Island,  Clew  Bay,  iü.  405 
Claudy.  or  Clady,  lands  of,  üi.  225 
Clear,  Cape,  i  137  ;  the  castle,  138 
Clergj-,  the  Protestant,  ii.  372 
Clerihan,  churchyard,  ü.  68 
Clew  Bay,  iü.  382 
Clifden,  in  Galway,  read  to,  iü.  467 

town  and  bay  of,  üi  484  ;  castle,  485 


Climate,  i  62,  249  n.    Ramy,  üi.  438  n. 

Cloak,  women's,  ii.  272  n. 

Cloghreen,  near  KUlamey,  i  183,  187,  215,  247 

Clondalkin,  round  tower,  ii  338 

Clones,  abbey  of,  iü.  30 

Clonmacnois,  antiq.  and  rums  of^  ii  192  ;  üi  205 

Clonmel  town,  history  of,  ii  65,  87  n. 

Clonmines,  the  seven  Castles  of,  ü.  144,  152 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  ii  304  n. ;  üi  420 

Clough-i-stookan,  rock,  iü.  133 

Clough-mor,  mountain,  iü.  3 

Cloyne  Cathedral,  i  60  ;  round  tower,  61 ;  iü.  203 

Clüain-mealla,  **  Piain  of  honey,"  ü.  66 

Cluricaune,  the,  snperstition  of,  iü  31,  32 

Goal,  ü.  12,  36,  262  n. ;    iü.  139  n.,  141  n.,  .321 

Cugan,  Mües  de,  ü  305  n. 

Coghlan,  or  Mac  Go^ilan,  ü.  189 

Colbv,  Golonel,  R.  £.,  ü.  355,  357 

Colclough,  Sür  Anthony,  ü.  151 

Sir  GBBflar,  ü.  151  lu 
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Colcluuglt,  Job»,  £ttq.>  cxecution  of,  li.  U5 

CüJenLii]«,  hifltory,  muiuiMturefl^  hc,  of^  ii).  24)9 

Cüluiub,  Sl,  ii.  346.     HU  tomh^  iiL  JO 

Cohu»,  ftiicient,  iL  3^ 

Cotnmcnij^h  MountainH»  i.  304  n.,  312 

Conil>anji'«t  LondoDT  iU-  2'^ä 

CoD,  of  tliG  huiLdr<?<1  battleflp  kuig,  iL.  .Wd 

—  Lougli,  itt,  3B2 
CoQgf  towii  atid  iil>b^7  uf»  m  365,  375  ;  trehitec- 

tunl  remAiiu«  nncl  tht^  cros»  uf,  35  7 »  369 
C^mul  Ciemach  and  Mcisgeodrbn,  trAditioo^  ii.  P2 
ConnAUgbt,  l^roviuce  of,   d(.*Bcrib^f  üi.  306  j  tti 

UkM,  374  ;  Ubjjis  of,  ii.  H7.  305  :  üi.  3(15,  424 
ConiiATtiara,  di«trict  of,  iii.  376  ;  iU  tDAfbl««^  4^2, 

^104  11-  ;    wondera  of  tlie  ceotnl  dt^tricl    of« 

457  ;  tbe  iiihubitaiilä,  46J^ 
CODDci«   and   Lanier^   Üie,   i   428  ;    dc*th  of  % 

Cbnuel,  431  ;  murdcr  of  Morb  L&wleri  454 
Cünnort  biaUoiiric  of  Do^ti  knd,  Li,  10 
Cüoni  Duv,  ^*  the  Black  Valley/'  i,  208 
Coom-iia-püppoi*  **  (iltn  of  tbe  Horee,'*  i.  fi&l 
Coöni-sbiiiaw-iu,  *'  VaHc^-  of  Anto/*  L  303 
Coon,  Port,  cavo  of«  ÜL  159 
Gof*[jpr,   Captai»   Henry,  UiA  mairruge   witb  tbe 

«ridow  of  üonnor  O^Brien,  ii.  18$ 
Cooa,  iako  of,  i.  255 
Copper,  i,  314  ;  ii.  237 
Coräch,  or  Corragh,  ancient  bofttf  ilL  3fl5 
Gorcas»  land,  aiid  corroch^  or  jnortiMWf  tii^  432 
Cork,  E&rlBof,  l  127,295 
Cork  HaJi'bour.  i  4  ;    Gore,  5«  57  :    Üic  rLty«   16  ; 

trade  lUid  BhippLug,  27^59;  eaviron^,  47;  Black 

Ro<?k  caetle,  54^  Paiiaage,  56  ;    hArbour»  ftud 

rock»  of  tbe  couDt/,  4^  131, 145.  153  ;  itftextoni, 

158  ;  barontea  and  towius  159, 1B9 
CbnnA«  MAcaKbyf  kiDg,aiidbi*bopolCaBhel,ii.  103 
Cormac  Mac  Culinao«   bing  of  Uittuter,  ii.   103 ; 

houB4.>  of,  At  Tara.  388,  450 
ComH'AllLH,  Marquid  of,  iii.  581 
Corrib,   Lotigb,   iii.  36B,  374,  469  ;    inarblei  of, 

46!^  n. ;  Druidical  circtes  of  tt5  aborva,  461 
Corry,  Mr.,  hu  muaeum,  ü.  62  u.»  459  n^ 
CoAtume,  anctent,  ÜL  Bl 
CottBgK^  ii.  6^,  156,  168,  183  ^  iii.  51  ^  294  ;  fumi- 

ture,  294,  297,  300  ;  of  tbe  iiianufacturor»,  43 
Cottai^e«  om^M  and  vilbu;.  u.  194,  1^,  2U9 
Cotton  maniifactures,  i.306,  ZQ^ 
Ccmrcyy  De,  1,  l!3 ;  iiL  6,  18,  IIS 
Court*  Matrem»  L  354 

Cooitown,  Earl  of,  hia  maoaion  va*i  üAtate,  ii.  167 
Courtatown  Castle,  iL  59,  60,  61  a* 
Cowloy,  Sir  Heat^,  ii.  276  d, 
Coygne  sjid  Jiv«ry,  L  411 
Crmtlo«  hamtut^  cn^^tle,  and  CratLoe^bog,  iii«  433 
Creove  Ro»«  aüd  tbo  Kcd^braiicL  KnigLita,  ii.  4^9 
Okwnomr,  L<>rd,  dcmean«  of,  ül  2!) 
Gboub  Pntnck,  monntain,  ÜL  375  n.,  391,416  n. 
CbiooctnacrmoaliJen,  graniu»  block,  üi.  274 
G^O^kan  Moutktaina,  iL  239  ;  Mayo,  ül.  404,  40G 
GnEtr,  tbe  GuniJy  uf,  L  301 
Crolnr,  CfoftoD>  Ech].,  L.  3<)  I ,  &i*.  ;  iL  1 14,  13S, 

l«B  n.,  236  ;  üL  31  n.,  235,  '237 
Crally,  Dt,.  CaÜiotLci  Phinatv,  ti.  28Q 
CnimlAcKAa  L  61»  208,312, 380— 399;  ii.  lOOn., 

397;  üi,  4,203.439 
Cpnmi*pH,  Ohvrr,  i.  89,  97,  246,  977  n.,    3tH, 

3.'7,404  ;  Ü.  18,  GO,  «7,  87,  143,  17L  \Un.,[ 

iHBiT.,  314,  124;  ÜL  34,  75  (  Ridkani,  75 
CniniW<iLr#  Bridge,  i.  134 
_    Hock,  W«^ort,lJ,  171 


Cnrnhant'  Coppur-viyic,  iL  237 

Crutjk ,  i^hun-b  of,  IL  I C9  a. 

CrtKjkbavcn,  i.  |3lt 

CnMin,  i.  386  J  *'CV 

CrOf^uy^bilLt  iL  3^6 

Cn»bj  fiuntl^,  tb«j,  *i.  187  «^  U 

CmtMn««,  anoont,  iL   57»  1lü«^| 

347,349,417,  418;  feLl 
Cit)tty*fl  Bock,  caTo,  L  3»i 
Cry,  or  Waf-ci^  of  tho  gajli^  L  ; 
Culdees,  tlie,  iL  68 
CulLeOr  Lougbf  iii.  382 
Cuman,  penintula  ol  dw,  ffi.  11 
Ciirragh  of  Kildaz«,  L  tt  ^ 
CunvghniorG*  *"*"**^*'  ■■ 
Cuiraa,  Mr.  J.  P>t  L  9^ 
CiufbrmUtl,  iUr  132 
Cn«bt?tifluu,  tiL  137 
Ctvtania  and  fMtirab,  L  Z%,  3ff 

450  {  iii.  22—25,  121  n^,  374^  i 
CycbpcAO  arahit#öl|  1 

DuAT,  tbapetriAed^  L  tSl 
DalaradU,  Datricdaf  *ad  T 
DaJkey  laUod,  ü.  205, 
DalLaöa,  pülar-aton*a,  i 
Danutak-finent  of  Liabiifn,  ULI 
Dan,  Lou^lv  iL  2tO 
Dan»— Turgeatua  of  U«(wHdl 
and  invaalotLai  401 ;  iu,    19, 
304;    contwta  für    thrir    n 
Und,  304  D,  305  n.,  3i5.    Tl 
Clart  and  ThonnoDil,  >iL  434) 
Dati^an  Caatio,  iL  27«  «*,  377 
Darby'a  Gardao»  iaksdi  i*  lt3 


D'Aitry,  CaBdW<<ia.tM 
Darg1«>,  tbet  gMA  Mul  «Ui 
DartnM,  b«n>fijr  oC,  OL  t» 
Dcolan,  St,,  L  2S2  ;  ctaipd 
Dealern,  ittiterane,  iL  167 
DefL-nd4^ra>  t)w,  iL  44f,  401 
Dolf.'any,  ti.  207 
Dd|ihL  iii.  493 
Ddviik,  dvoivQM  ^  Pr. 
''  Lb^och  an 
Derx.  Lougb 
271  ;  Sc.  Patrick*!  m^ltatj, 
atidruund^oKorol  UoJj  lihiM 
429  ;  pilffrima(p»  to,  431 ; 
Dermot  Mar  Morogb,  ki^ 

—151,  ISl  n.,  30& 
D«trlÄuuühy  nae«^  l  Sit 

DptTytniacty,  cbiinb^  iL  111 

D«rryiuuic,  L  269 

Ikomond,  EarU  of.  L  84,  27t,  t* 

3fl5  i  iL.  AK  112 
DvTvokbi  b«l7  iattt  «f,  ab4  mi 

tovmd-iütif  UM  MBitefy, 

iüga  diaooTcrfrd,  1B0 
rVvtiri'm  family,  iL  176 
Dcvtl,  or  uld  MnMik«,  ti.  *itta 
DoTil*aGl«n,  tb«,  IL  l!M,  V45  ; 
D«¥OQalUi«,  thütv  of,  L  ?77, 
Diamond,  b«Ul«  of  iL»,  iL  41 
Diarmwil  und  Oni^a  B«i, 
DiAO,  Villagoof,  ii. 
Dibdm*«  »n^  of  *'  WiH  Wi 
Dtöflle,  l>ay  aod  barbotir,  L 
Dlnk  lalaod  uid  «ottMv,  i  tl 
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DisturUances,  canses  of,  ü.  114,  119,  126 

Diviiiation,  witchcraft,  and  credulity,  i.  356,  369, 
399  n.  ;  ii.  269,  390 

Dobbin '8- Valley,  ü.  454 

Dog-boy  rattendany,  i.  296 

DunaRfaaaee,port  of,  ÜL  1, 15  n.,  19;  lightliouse,  19 

Douaghmore,  rouDd-tower  of,  ii.  384 

Donard,  Slieve,  iü.  4,  7  ;    St,  7  d. 

Donegal,  baronies,  towns,  and  general  statistics  of 
this  extensive  county,  iii.  231  ;  agricultiire,  and 
tenures  in,  261 — 267  ;  mountain  passes,  269 

town  of,  iii.  269 

Marquis  of,  and  family,  iii.  55,  72  n. 

Donore,  Hill  and  ehurch  of,  ii.  43 1 
Donoughmore,  ancient  eburch  of,  ii.  68 

Hutchinsons,  Earls  of,  iii.  379 

Donnybrook,  and  the  fair  at,  ii.  339 
Doonas,  falls  of,  i.  352 

Douce  Mountain,  ii.  199,  202,  207 

Doulough's,  St.,  ehurch  and  well,  i.  280  ;  ii.  349 

Doune,  rock  of,  traditions  of,  iii.  233 

Down,  county  of,  its  towns,  population,  baronies, 
mountains,  &c.,  iii.  l,  et  seq. 

Downpatrick,  town  of,  iii.  1,8;  cathedral  of,  9 

Downs,  glen  of  the,  ii.  207 

Doyne,  Robert,  Esq.,  ii.  167 

Draining  of  wastcs,  lakes,  and  bogs,  ii.  190  n.,  191, 
262,  267 ;  259  n. 

Drimoleague,  village  of,  i.  1 28 

Drogheda,  town,  siege,  and  antiquities  of,  ii.  424 

Dromana,  i.  291 

Dromboe  Round  Tower,  iii.  204 

Dromore,  iii.  21,  23 

Druidical  leaming,  language^and  institution8,ü.  449 

Dmids'  circles  or  temples,  stones,  cromlechs,  and 
rocking-stonos,  i.  61,  208,  312,  380,  388—399  ; 
ii  392  ;  iii.  30  n.,  199,  205,  260,  466.  Hierar- 
chy  and  Vates,  i.  395  ;  ii.  68,  389,  392,  408. 
Festivals  and  sacriRcial  rites,  i.  394 

Druids  slain  by  Niall,  i.  409  n. ;  overthrow  of,  by 
St.  Patrick,  ii.  388 

Druimsailech-hill,  ii.  455 

Drumlough  moss,  iii.  11  n. 

Dublin,  City  of,  ii.  224,  289  ;  the  bay,  289;  the 
Four  Courts,  295,  303  ;  Trinity  College,  295, 
•297—300 ;  the  Castle,  305  ;  population  and 
extent,  289  n.  ;  history  of,  304,  451  ;  reli- 
gion,  customs,  and  manners,  313,  450 ;  the 
women  described,  315  ;  the  people  of  inferior 
Station,  317;  servants,  3)7 — 325;  excursions 
from,  194  ;  the  Liberties,  328  ;  tradesand  ma- 
nufactures,  330  ;  barrack-bridgo,  333  ;  chari- 
ties,  hospitals,  &c.,  333  ;  tlieatres,  and  anec- 
dotes  relating  thcreto,  336  ;  Phoonix-park  and 
lodge,  337,  357,  397  ;  environs  of,  337 

Dublin,  county  of,  ii.  290,  337  ;  its  extent,  bound- 
aries,  baronies,  and  population,  353 

Duels,  i.  322  n. ;  ii.  71,  73  ;  iii.  378  n, 

Dugorth,  village  in  Acliill,  iii.  395 

Duns,  or  old  forts,  ii.  87  ;  iii  203,  208 

Dunamarc,  fall  of,  i.  148 

Dun-a-ma«e,  rock  and  Castle  of,  ii.  185 

Dunboy  Castle,  i.  155 

Dunbrody  Abbey  ruins,  ii.  142 

Duncannon  and  its  fort,  ii.  143 

Dundalk,  town  of,  ii.  421 

Dundanecre  Castle,  i.  126 

Dundinim,  town  and  Castle,  iii.  5,  7,  8  ;  bay  of,  7 

Dungannon,  Viscount,  estates  of,  iii.  121  n.,  124 

Dungarvan,  seaport,  i.  277 


Dunkerron,  castle  and  mns.,  i.  178  ;  barony,  276 

Dunleary  harbour,  ii.  294 

Dunloe,  Qap  of,  i.  203,  206  ;  cave  of,  203 

Dunluce  Castle,  iii.  131  n.,  175 

Duumauway,  i.  128 

Dunmore,  i.  311  ;  caves  of,  Kilkenny,  ii.  41 

Duni*an,  defile  of,  ii.  253 

Dunsany  Castle,  Lord  Dunsany's,  ii.  394 

Dunseverick  Castle,  iii.  153,  174 

Dunshaughlin,  remarkable   antiquities  and  fossil 

boues  at,  ii.  393—398 
Durrus,  the  Dallan  at,  i.  398 

Eagles,  ii.  212 

Eagle's  nest;  209  ;  ii.  198 

Eamhaiu,  palace  of,  ii.  459 

Edgar,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  iii.  59 

Edgeworth,  Miss  Maria,  ii.  227  ;  iii.  276—281  ; 

Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  iii.  277  ;  the 

Abb^  Edgeworth,  277  n. 
Education ;  national  schools,  i.  157,  279  ;  il.  156, 

353,  365  ;  number  of  children  attending,  ii.  370. 

The  old  hedgc  schools,  i.  259  ;  schools  in  towns, 

&c.,  305  ;  ii.  277,  295  ;  iii.  19,  43,  65,  260,269, 
j      385.     Dublin  University,  ii.  295,  et  teq.  ;  May- 

nooth    College,    ii.  1 77— 288  ;    the  education. 

board,  366,  3tJ9.    Need  of  useful  books,  iii.  422 
Eike,  Lough,  i.  350 
Eiectments,  iL  400 
Elizabeth,  reign  of,  i.  93,  359,  363  ;  il  9,  104, 

182  n.,  195,  450  ;  üi.  12  n.,   27  n.,  40  ;  iii.  483 
Elk,  fossil  remains  of  the  Irish,  ii.  394  ;  iii.  11  n. 
Elves,  iii.  238  n.     See  Fairies 
Emi^rants  from  IreUind,  L  27 
English  conquer  Ireland,  the,  ii.  305,  374,  &€.  ; 

in.  8,  27 

familiea  long  settled  in  Ireland,  L  408  ; 


ii.  59,  B7  n.,  137,  151,  154,  184  n.,  348  ;  üi.  23 

the,  termed  Sassenach,  i.  246,  424  ;  the 

Anglo- Irish  intercsts,  334 

travellers,  i.  244  n.,  253  n.  ;  ii.  193  ;  iii.  51 

Pale,  the,  i.  403  ;  ii.  13,  59,  64,  87,  375 


Ennis,"  assize-to^^n  of  the  county  of  Cläre,  iii.  417, 
428  ;  abbe^-church,  and  bell-tower,  428 

Enniacorthy,  town  and  vicinity  of,  ii.  177 

Enniskerry,  road  to,  ii.  195,  197,  207 

Enniskillen,  history  and  dcscription  of,  iii.  178, 181 

Erris,  barony  of,  iii.  383 

Eme,  river  ;  the  basin  and  celebrated  falls  or 
salmou-leap,  iii.  178,  231,  273 

Lough,  iii.  178,  231 

Errive,  iii.  494 

Eske,  Lough,  iii.  269 

E^sex,  (Devercux^  Earl  of,  iii.  40 

Eva  of  Leinster,  ii.  148,  151 

—   lady,  tradition  of,  ii.  247—252 

Evil  eye,  ii.  271 

Evin,  St.,  ii.  384  n.  ;  iii.  203 

Exports  and  commerce,  i.  276,  304,  338,  342 

FACTioN.fi|^ht8,  i.  171,  281,  425 

Factions,  hl  403 

Factory  System,  the,  iii.  45—47 

Fairhead,  basaltic  proo}.,  iii  138 — 141,  144,  148 

Fairies,  belief  in,  l  383  n. ;  385,  393  ;  ii.  151  n.  ; 

iii.    31  ;   multitudinous  stories    respecting  the 

good  people,  237—258,  331—337 
FJrs,  i.  426 ;  il  339, 345 ;  iii.  324 ;  Ballinasloe,  449 
Fairhill,  village,  iii.  483 
Fairy  hin,  l  111. 
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Faithlegg  hill  and  cliurch,  i.  306 

Faodh  or  Faiodh  ;  the  Taibhle  Fileadh,  ii.  449 

Fata  Morgana,  iii.  149 

Fauncbin,  river,  i.  94 

Fcigli  mouutaiu  and  river,  iii.  174 

Fenians,  tbe,  ii.  G9  n. ;  Icgcnds  of  iii.  4*29  n. 

Fermanagh,  County  of,  itsbaronies,  extcnt,  and 

Population,  &c.,  iii.  177 
Fermoy,  i.  89 
Fem»,  Castle  of,  ii.   147,    149,   183  ;    tlie  towu, 

cathedi*al,  ancicnt  tomb,  abbcy,  &c.,  180,  182 
Ferriter's  Castle,  i.  273 
Festivals  of  fire-woi-shippere,  i.  394 
Fethard,  town  of,  i,  231  n.  ;  ii.  79  ;  the  castlo  and 

village,  I44,ir)0 
Feuds,  i.   171,   176,  281,  425,  428  ;  ii.    119,  121, 

122  u.,  138  n.  ;  iii.  143,  180  n. 
Fiaclma,  St.,  i.  121 
Fin  Bar,  St.,  hcmiitago  of,  i.  114 
Finian  Lobhuir,  St.,  ii.  340 
Fin^las,  village,  ii.  341  n.,  343,  345 
Finian,  St.,  son  of  King  Ultacli.  iii.  16 
Fin  Mac  Cool  or  Fiugal,  i.  243, 24. "i,  399  n.;ii.  69  n., 

222,  268,  386  ;  iii.  137  n.  ;  tlio  Feinans,  268  n. 
Fire-worshippcre,  i.  380,393  ;  ii.  40«  ;  iii.  199, 203 
Fishcriesand  banks,  i.  132, 255,  275  ;  ii.  44, 150 n.; 

iii.  384.     Lake  and  river  iishories,  i.  302  ;  ii.  2, 

210.  245  n. ;  iii.  1 18,  224  u.,  384.    Salmou-leaps, 

ii.  275  ;  iii.  178,  20M  ;  salinen  weirs,  iii.  417,484 
Forts,  moats,  &c.  i.  384;  ii  87  ;  iii.  203,  235,  239 
Fitzgcralds  and  Geraldines,  i.  89,  271,291,358, 

361,  382;   ii.    112   n.,  183.       Maurice    Fitz- 

Thomas,  Earl  uf  Desmond,  i.  362  ;  Gerald,  363, 

365  ;  James  Fitz-Maurice,  364  ;  ii.  61 ;  James 

Fitz.Gorald,    i.  366  ;  the  Sugan  Earl,  i.  366  ; 

Legend   respecting  the   last  of  the  Desmonds 

385  ;  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  ii.  138  n. 
Lonl  Thomas,  i.  403.     Distich   on   the 

E^rl  of  Kildare's   death,  ii.  261  ;  rebelliou  of 

Earl  Thomas.  276  n. 

Lord  Edward,  ii.  327  n. 

Fitzhenry,  Meiler,  ii.  306 

Fitzstephen,  llobert,  ii.  148 

Fitzstephen 's-Stride,  148    n.  ;    his    surrender  of 

Carrick  Castle,  Wexford,  1 75 
Flax,  cultui'e  and  mauufacture  of,  iii.  85,  et  teq, ; 

tlio  Flax  plant,  90  ;  the  whecl,  298 
Forentfl,  ancicnt,  i.  384  ;  ii.  191 
Forfeited  estates,  i.  51,  84,  334,  366  n.  ;    ii.  11, 

60  n.,  165,  447  n.  ;  iii.  7  n.,41,  220 
Forth,  barony  of,  ii.  156^165  ;  mountain  of,  lt>2 
Foit  Lough,  iii.  259 
I'\»88il  bonos,  Äc,  i.  390  ;  ii.  393  -3!/7  ;  iii.  10  n. ; 

Hhells,  (."tc,  ii.  41 
I'oyle,  liOUgh,  shores  of  this  arm  of  the  sea  de- 

scribe«!,  iii.  210,  231  ;  river  and  bridgo,  212,  231 
French  Trotestant  emigrants,  i.  305  ;  ii.330,  439; 

iii.  o2  n.,  82 
invasions  of    Ireland,  i.   144,   329,   .334; 

ii.  439  ;  iii.  119  n.,  216,  327,  379.      Their  influ- 

ence  in  Irc*I:uid,  ii.  114,  115,  462 
FuncrulH,  i.  221,  231  ;  ii.  341  ;  iii.  186 

Gakkikl,  Moiiut,  i.  138 

(laitee  Mountain.H,  ii.  65,  107 

<ialteo  Mon-,  i.  111 

(•alway,  county  of,  iii.  149;  Imy  of,  459  ;  town 
of,  452— «55*  ;  Lynch's  ra-stlo,  454  ;  the  Clad- 
ila^h  or  fishiiig  suburbof,  4.56  ;  Adniiral  or  king 
»t  Claddagh  iiml  lawM  of  the  fishtTnion,    157  ; 


aucient  wedding  riag,  458  ;  habits  and  coiugrii 

ofthepeople,  458 
Garron  Point,  iii.  132 
Garry  Castle,  iL  189 
Geneva,  New,  settlement  of,  L  312 
Geological  remarks,  ü.  38,  39  n.,  41,  82,  291  n. ; 

ÜL  iO  n.,  116  n.,  137  n.,  161,  164.     See  Minea 
I  George  tlie  Fourtlf  s  visit  to  Ireland,  iL  294 
i  Geraldines.    See  Fitzgeralds 
Gerard,  lK)tani8t,  iL  155  n. 
Ghebers,  iii.  199 
Giants'  Causeway,  the,  iii.  146, 156  ei  Btq. :  the  inn, 

155;  guides,  1.55  ;  map  of,  156;  caveis&e.,  I.i9 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  ii.  147, 1Ö3  n.,  311  n.y375  n. 

386,  406,  &c. 
Ghuidore  harbour,  i.  136,  142 
Glanerough,  barony,  i.  276 
Glanmire,  L  79 

Glasnevin,  ii.  340,  341  n.,  367  n. 
Glena,  mountain,  bay,  and  eottage,  i.  213 
GlenarifT,  beautiful  valiey  of,  iii.  133—136 
Glenarm,  town  and  bay  uf,  üL  127  ;  caMtle,  129 
Glenart,  ii.  239 
Glenbay,  L  255 
Glencar  Valley,  i.  2.55 
Glencree,  ii.  198,202 
Glend.ilough,  the  Seven  Churchea  of,  L  187 ;  iL  212, 

214—230  ;  the  round  tower  of,  212,  219  ;  tbe 

hikes  of,  212,  230  ;  map  of,  218 
Glendaaan,  \'ale  of,  ii.  219 
Gleneaskc,  iii.  363 

Glcnfin,  tenantry,  and  wliisky  of,  iii.  261 
Glengall,  Earl  of,  ii.  87,  89, 
GlengarifT,  vale  and  lough,  i.  150  ;    village  of,  164 
Glenmalure,  ii.  235 
Glcuoe,  iii.  121  n. 
Gleus,  the,  iii.  137  n. 
Glin  Castle,  and  the  knight  of  Clin,  i.  273  d.  ; 

their  cry  **  Shannid-aboo,"  382 
Glouncetane  Reeks,  i.  255 
Glynn,  vilUige  of  Antrim,  üL  123 
Glynn,  the,  Wexford,  ii.  176 
Glynnes,  the,  iii.  49,  123 
Goban  Saer,  aneient  arehiteet,  iii.  192 
Gobbina,  the,  promontory,  iii.  124 
Gods,  heathen,  Fetichiflin,  genü  and  wp 

i.  386,  393 
Gold  mines  of  Wieklow,  iL  239—244 
Golden,  village  of,  iL  89  ;  bridge,  90, 94 
Golden  vale,  the,ii.  89, 107 
Goldsmith.  Oliver,  Inrthplaee  and  reeords  of ;  i 

of  the  Doserted  Village,  iii.  282  et  My. ;  Rcr. 

Charles,  and  Rev.  Hemy  GoUsmitli,  283 
Gortuagloron  Mountain,  L  256 
Gougane  Barra,  lake,  i.  97, 113 
Grace's  country,  and  iSMnlly  of  Graee,   iL  59  s 

"  memoire  *'  of,  59  n. ;  I&ron  CoortMown,  €0  ; 

Colonel  Richard  Grace,  CO  n. ;  üL  325  ;  Gnee'ft 

Card,  L  60  n.  ;  Gracefield,  61 
Grwmc  or  Graham,  family,  iii.  23  n. 
Graige,  little  sand  bav  of,  ii.  147,  155 
Grand  canal,  and  fly-lMate,  iL  190 
G ränge,  New,  tumulus  of,  ii.  391 
(jirattaii,  Ut.  Hon.  Henry,  iL  203  lu, 
Greer,  or  Mac  Gregor,  family,  üL  23  n. 
Grey,  Lord  de,  ancicnt  Lord-Depatv,  üL  10 

Abl»cv,  i iL  15  n.,  18 

Man^B  Path,  tbe,  iU.  145 

Man  of  the  Vall^,  iii.  241 

Grianan  of  Aileacb,  celebraled  mountein»  iit  232 
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Grose,  Francis,  ii.  347 

Guide  Books,  i.  252  ;  ii.  289 

Guides,  Irish,  i.  186,  369  ;  iL  l04,  209  n.,  214  lu 

216,231;  üi.  155n. 
Gnr,  Louffh,  i.  387  ;  the  Black  Castle,  387 ;  Druidi- 

cal  circTes,  cromlechs,  &c.,  388 

Hall,  Colonel,  i.  139, 146  n.,  147  n.,  313  n. 

Mr.,  murder  of,  ii.  114  n. 

Roger,  Esq.,  üi.  3 

Hamiltoo,  family  of ;  at  Trim,  ii.  376.    At  Ennis- 

killen,  iiu  184 

General,  ü.  434,  444 

Dr.    WUliam,    üi.    139,    141   n.,    149, 

152  n. ;  murdered,  172  n. 
Hammers,  stone,  i.  240 
Harp,  the,  ü.  408,  410 
Harpers,  ii  91,  409  n. 
Harvey,  Beauchamp  Bagenal,  ii.  139,  141,  145  n.  ; 

his  Castle  of  Bargy,  165 
Haulbowlin  Island,  i.  5 
Hemans,  Felicia,  iL  3)2 

Henry  II.,  conquest  of,  iL  7,  102,  147,  149,  305 
Henry  VII.  &  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  ii.  15  n.,  16  n, 
Henry  VIII.  &  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  iL  9,  16  n.. 

58  ;  Earl  of  Kildare's  rehellion,  ii.  276  n. 
Hen's  Castle,  Connamara,  iii.  482 
Heraldry  :  theredhand,  iL411  n.,  418  ;  ÜL  102  n. 
Herbert,  CoL  H.  A.,  L  183,  212,  215,221,  252 
HereulaneuiHf  Bannow,  or  the  Irish,  iL  144,  153 
Herdman  and  Mulholland,  üi.  43 
Hermits :  Mochua,  ii.  92 
Hillsborough,  town  of,  üL  1,  21,23 
Historians,  the  Irish  ancient,  ii.  451,  et  pastim, 
Hoche,  General,  L  145,  147 
Holinshed,  the  historian,  iL  148  n.,  153  n.,  175  n. 
Holt,  General,  adventures  of,  ii.  210  n. 
Holy-Cross,  Abbey  of,  i.  186,  388;  iL  110;  the 

abbots,  111  ;  tombs  at,  112 
Hook,  the  Tower  of,  coasts,  and  lighthouses,  ii. 

143,  149,  151  n. 
Höre  Abbey,  ii.  109 
Höre,   Mr.,   murdered   at   Wexford,  ii.  172  n. ; 

— family  of,  176 
Hospitality,  L  107 
Howth  Hill,  ii.  290  ;  the  town,  harbour,  and  light- 

houses  of,  291  ;  the  abbey,  291  ;  the  castle,  293 
Hungry  Hill,  i.  143 

-Hunts  and  Field-sports,  i.  252  n.,  299 ;  ii.  69  n.  ;  72 
Hurlers,  the  Wexford,  ii.  151  n. 
Hurley,  game  of,  i.  257 

Hy  BrassilyRatli  Brassil,  and  Clanbrassil,  iii.  436  n. 
Hy  Conall,  territory  of,  iii.  434 
Hy  Kinselagh,  princely  dynasty  of  Leinster,  iii.  294 
Hyne,  Lough,  i.  136 
Hyperborean  Island,  supposod  to  have  been  Ircland, 

iii.  202 

Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  ii.  449 
Idiots,  ii.  23—36  ;  üL  164  n. 
Improvements,  in  agriculture,  and  for  the  comfort 

of  thepeople,  iL  156,  191  ;  iii.  261—267,  2')9. 

ft  seq. ;  anccdotes  of,  300 — 305  ;  estates  of  the 

Irish  Waste  Land  Society  of  London,  ii.  362, 

et  t(q. 
Inaeh,  Lough,  iii.  479 
Inch  Castle,  the  M* Kellys  of,  ii.  259  n. 
Inchageela,  vi/.,  i.  113 
Inchiquin,  Lake  of,  iii.  431,  436  n. 
Informers,  hatred  of,  i.  228 


Iniseealtra,  or  Holy  Island,  its  round-tower,  M 
chapel,  &c.,  üi.  429,  430  n. 

Inishowen,  baron^  of,  iü.  231 

Inistioge,  and  bndge,  ii.  1 

Inniscarrow  Reef,  üL  407 

InniBfallen  Island,  i.  236  ;  abbey  of,  241 

Innishannon,  viL  i.  126 

Inuisherken  Abbey,  L  137 

Inn8,L317;  ü.  211,237 

IreUmd :  history,  provincea,  coonties,  and  baronieB 
of,  L  159  n.;  ÜL  202.  Dioceses  and  pariabe«, 
i.  160  n. ;  ü.  309  n.,  382  n.,  &o.  Ancient  kinga 
of,  L  325  n.,  337,  363,  383  n. ;  ü.  3,  57,  91, 103, 
104  n.,  110,  147,  181, 192,  228,  304,  344,374, 
386,  389,  420  n.,  459  n.  ;  iü.  9,  16,  102, 126  n. 
199,  233,365,371,  417,  418,  420  n.,  429,  430. 
Tribes,  septs,  clans,  and  immigrations  into,  ii. 
65,  304, 307  n.,  394  ;  üL  23,39,50,  80, 126,  178, 
1 99, 493.  Languages  and  alphabets  in  different ' 
eras,  L  57  ;  ii.  153,  448  ;  üi.  22—24, 200.  Meie, 
wUd  Irish,  or  native  septs,  iL  59t  153  n.,  183, 18^ 
n.,  195,  450  ;  iü.  12  n.,  40,  493.  Conquest  of, 
ii  144,  147—153, 181—186,344.  SeeCivü  Wa». 
Relations  with  the  English  conquerors  and 
settlers,  i.  254,  411,  424;  iL  181,  184,  344. 
National  character  in  warfare,  üL  329  n.  Man- 
nen and  hospitality,  i.  253,  297  ;  ü.  313 — ^830. 
Respect  for  old  famiües,  ü.  71  ;  iiL  329  n. 
Character  of  the  gentry,  ü.  314 ;  iü.  422.  An 
Irish  gentlemau  of  the  old  school  described,  ü. 
71 — 76.  The  women  of  IreUind  poortrayed, 
314,0/  seq.  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  serriee^ 
i.  335  ;  ü.  115—119.  Population  and  Statisties 
of,  iü.  437  ;  table  of  p.  at  different  epocha,  438 

Ireland's  Eye,  Island,  ü.  291 

Ireton,  iL  188.    See  Cromwell 

Lrish  language,  the,  ü.  153  n.  ;  161  n. ;  448-452  ; 
ÜL  23,  244     See  Languages 

Irish  fairy  tales,  üi.  244 

Society,  national  works  effected  by  the,  iü. 

209,  211;  estates  and  history  of  the,  223,  228  n. ; 
their  claims  against  the  London  Companies,  227  ; 
the  pending  suit  at  law,  229 ;  Irish  Waste  Land 
Society,  362  ;  their  proceedings  and  estates, 
363 

Iren  ore,  L  256  n. 

works,  iü.  154  ;  the  Arigna  works,  321 

Iveragh,  barony,  i.  229,  249,  276 

Jackson,  Mr.  Charles,  ü.  171  n. 

James  I.,  iL  9, 10 ;  üi.  14  n.  41,  72  n.,  80,  178  n., 

220  233 
James  II..  L  124,  295  n.,  329«;   ü.  102,  143  n., 

344,428—446,214,  215  n. 
Jaunting-cars,  L  64  ;  the  car-drivers,  67 
Jcrpoint  Abbey,  iL  3,  57  ;  poem  on  it,  4  n. 
Jigginstown,  ruins,  ü.  260 
John,  King  (lord  of  Ireland)  L  123,  326,  408, 410 ; 

Ü.306,  422;  üL  9  n. 
Johnstown  Castle,  iL  27,  166  ;  the  demesne  of, 

170  ;  theschool-house,  169  ;  Bamey,  the  castle- 

fool,  27 
Johnstown,  St.,  vale  of,  ü.  79.     Town  of,  üi.  259 
Jones,  Paul,  üL  50 
Joyce's  Country  ;  and  the  Joyces,  üi.  367  n.,  376 

Kamaderrt  Wood,  ü.  223 

•*  Kathleen,"  legend,  ü.  225  ;  tho  modern,  231 

Kavanagh  fiunUy,  L  408 

Keating,  Dr.,  ü.  91,  93 
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Keenen  at  funerals,  i.  223,  227  ;  ii.  407  ;  in.  113  n. 
The  ululatus,  223  d. 

Keeroes,  tho  ;  small  Islands,  ii.  144 

Kcim-an-eigh  po««,  i.  113,  117 

Keils,  ancient  town,  priory,  &c.,  ii.  58 ;  Keils,  in 
Meath,  its  round-  tower,  ii.  384 

Kelly,  sept  of,  iü.  12  n. 

Kcltair,  snn  of  Daach  ;  and  Downpatrick,  iii.  9 

Kcnbaan  Castle,  iii.  151 

Kenmare,  miues,  i.  178;  Druidical  stones,  398  ; 
bay  of,  269  :  town,  276 

Kenmare,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  i.  213 

Kennedy,  Capt.  J.  P.  iii.  261 

Kernes,  the  Irish,  iii.  40 

Kerry,  county  of,i.  161, 254, 275  ;  tunnel  cntrance 
to  from  Cork,  161 ;  coast  of,  269.  Islands,  iii. 
205.  Ancient  families  of,  i.  217  n. ;  baronies 
of,  276  ;  Kerry  Hoad,  351 

Kerry,  lords,  i.  272,  274 

Kesklin,  Lough,  iü.  30  n. 

Kevin,  Saint,  ii.  209,  214,  219,  222  n.,  225,  230 

Kieran,  St.,  bis  cliair,  iL  22;  abbey  foundcd  by, 
192 

Kilbarron  Castle,  Donegal,  ii.  183  n.;  iii.  270 

Kilbronan,  cemeterv,  iii.  323 

Kilcoleman  Castle,  i.  92  ;  buming  of,  93 

Kilcrea,  abbey,  i.  97,  98 ;  Castle  of,98 

Kilcrow  church,  and  adjacent  lough,  iii.  29 

Kildare,  county  of,  ii.  257 

Kildare(the  Fitzgeralds)  Earlsof,  ii.9,  261,  276  n. 

Kilkee,  iii.  435 

"  Kilkee,  Two  monthsat,"  iii.  428  n.,  435 

Kilkenny,  boundarics  of  county,  ii.  1  ;  its  popula- 
tion,  boundarics,  baronies,  and  manufactures,  64 

■  City,  its  Castle  and  history,  ii.  7,  12,  14 

Statute  of,  ii.  13,  64 

coal,  ii.  12,  36 — 40  ;  marble,  ii.  12,  4» 

Kilkenny,  Irish  Waste  Land  Society's  estate,  iii. 
363  ;  its  description,  364 

Killala,  Bay  of,  iii.  379 

Killaloe,  the  ford  of  the  Shannon  near,  i.  351  ;  the 
Falls, 352:  city of.  iii.  4 1 7;  its  ancient  appearance, 
cid  Castles,  and  euvirons,  417  ;  catliedral,  418  ; 
ancient  church  on  an  island  of  the  Shannon, 
419  ;  history  and  antiquities  of,  419 

Killarglin,  vil.  i.  255 

KUlarney:  the  tunnel  read,  i.  179  ;  town  of,  255, 
320  ;  Upper  Lake,  179,  202  ;  Tore  or  Turk 
Lake  and  niountain,  209;  Lower  Lake,  236  ; 
general  description,  190;  the  guidcs,  184,  187, 
J89  ;  echoes  and  bugles,  210  ;  waterfalls  near, 
182,  202,  183,  215,  217;  the  Eagle's  Nest 
mountain,  209  ;  islands,  192,  202.  212,  214,  236, 
241;  bridges,  211,  214,  219,  246;  legend»  of 
the  Lakes,  191,  198,209  n.,  243—246 

Killery  harbour,  Galway,  iii.  469 ;  bay,  489 

Kilnia-combe,  i.  312 

Kilmallock,  city  of,  i.  358  ;  abbey  and  church,  360 

Killclief,  town  and  Castle  of,  iii.  12 

Killcomodcn,  hill  and  church  of,  ÜL  328 

Killeeu  Castle,  ii.  394 

Killough,  rivcr,  ii.  208 

Killybegs,  town  and  coast  of,  iii.  231,  237 

Kilrcc,  round-tower,  ii.  57 

Kilroot,  church  of,  iii.  121 

KilruMh,  iii.  435 

Kilwarliu,  Bog»  of,  iii.  11  n. 

Kincora,  paUce  of,  (Brian  Boroimc*s),  iii.  419; 
traditlons  rcspcctiug,  420  ;  buneut  of  the  bards, 
421,  422 


King*8  County,  popnUtioii,extent,  boandariet  and 
baronies  of,ii.  149  ;  old  Castles  of,l89  ;bogB,  190 

Kingstown  harbour  and  obelisk,  ü.  294 

Kingstown,  Earl  of,  ii.  79,  80 

Kinsale,  L  122,  125  ;  üL  41 ;  St.  Maltose,  i.  124 

Kippagh,  mine,  i.  141 

Kittane,  Lough,  i.  244,  252 

Knock-a-dun,  i.  387 

Kuockaney  Church,  L  388 

Knockbreda  Church,  iii.  21 
;  Knockelly  Castle,  ii.  79 

Knockfeerena,  '  Knock  Dhoiim  Fiiinno/  i.  385 
i  KnockgrafTou,  moat  of,  ii.  90 

Knockladc  Mountain,  iii.  138 

Knockmahon  Cop|>er-mine8,  i.  313 

Knockmeledown  Mountains,  i.  299 

Kylemore,  romantic  Pass  of,  iii.  488 

Labio  yermuddagh  a  Grana,  L  389 

Lace  manufacture,  i.  340 

Lacy,  De,  family  of,  iL  374 ;  ii.  375  n«,  383  ;  iü.  9n. 

Lade,  Chapel  and  Nunnety  of,  iii.  137 

Lagan,  rirer,  iii.  11  n. ;  Valley  of  the,  iü.  21 

L^nians,  traditions  of  the,  u.  389 

Lambay  Island,  ü.  291 

Landlords  and  Tenants,  ü.  123,  126,  ll»7,  186  n. ; 

373,  400  ;  UL  225,  261  «/  «m.,  361, 864 
Land  held  without  leaae,  iL  132 
Languages  spoken  in  Inland,  diTenities  of,  iL  15S 

n.  ;  161  n. ;  448—452  ;  üi.  22—24,  200,  203 
Lansdowne,  Marq.  of,  L  161,178, 256,  n. ;  n.  187  n. 
Laogaire.  king,  iL  390.     Ratb  ojf,  388 
Laragh  Bridge  and  Barrack,  iL  212,  213 
Lame,  town  and  harbour  of  üL  123,  123 ;  Lame 

Lough,  123,  125  ;  new  road  to,  127,  128 
Laserian,  Saint,  L  412  n. 
Latouche,  Mr.,  mansion  of,  ü.  209 
Laune  Rirer,  L  191,  217  n. 
Lavra  Lvn^y,  king,  iL  91 
Laws,  alluBions  to  Tarions,  ü.  188  n.,  402 ;  üL  27  n. ; 

ÜL  428.    Serving  of  proeesMS,  ii.  96-»  100, 133 ; 

the  old  Brehon  laws,  ü.  190 ;  T^nistiy,  389, 233 ; 

the  Tanistie  Institute,  427 
Lea  Castle,  iL  187 
Leeale,  barony  of,  üi.  1,  7,  10 
Ledwich,  Dr.,  ü.  185,  186  n.,  187  n.,  188,  215  n., 

349  n.,  392 
Lee  River,  L  5,  11,  97,  249  ;  Its  Ue,  113 
Leenane,  romantic  road  to,  iü.  483—487  ;  Reflij't 

inn,  491 
Legends,  Irish,  L  191—209, 243—246  ;  ii.  80-82, 

91,  93, 151,  199—202, 204  n.,  209  a.,  222,  390  ; 

ÜL  122  n.,  146,  159  n.,  199,  274  n.,  371,  375, 

407  ;  üL  436,  429  n.,  432 
Le-Hunte,  fSunUy,  ii.  173 
Leicester  (Robert  Deverenz)  Earl  of,  iL  9  n. 
Leighlin,  catliedral  and  imth,  i.  412 
Leinstcr,  province  of,  L  401,  &e. ;  iL  11^1 ;  Coal- 

field,  ü.  38,  40;  Kings  of.  U.  147 
Leinster,  Duke  of,  L  382  ;  iL  277 
Leinster,  Mount,  L  405  ;  ü.  173 
Leitrim,  eonaty  of,  üL  289 
Lcix,  territory  of  O'Moi«,  iL  186  n. 
Leixlip,  iL  275 

Lia  Fail,  or  eoronation-stone,  at  Twuli,  IL  389 
Lifley,  river  Anna,  iL  198,  275,  289,  333,  337 
Lime,  clifis,  quarries,  and  kilns,  iL  123, 133, 175 ; 

the  varioos  apedes  of,  dsMribsd,  461—466 
Liniorick,  eounty  of,  L  325  ;  fila  i 

lation,  baronies,  and  T 
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Limeriek,  aty  of,  i.  325,  337  ;  the  Castle,  326, 
337 ;  Sieges,  325,  327  ;  artides  of,  332  ;  riol»- 
tioii  of  äe  trea^,  834  n. ;  treaty  stone,  332  n. ; 
ThomoDd's  Bridge,  332  n. ;  Eogliah  town  and 
Newtown  Peir,  337  ;  Gathedral,  2^7  ;  commerce, 
338,  342  ;  gfores,  339  ;  flshiog-hooks,  339  n. ; 
laee,  340 ;  Barrington's  Hospital,  Orphan's 
Friends,  ftc,  343  ;  enyirons  and  antiquitiee,  853 

Linen  manofacture,  iL  453  ;  ÜL  21,  48,  51—96 

Lisbum,  üi.  50 

Lismore,  town,  i.  294,  299  ;  Castle,  295,  296 

Lisnabrin  Castle,  i.  301 

Lissoy,  Yillage,  (Aubum  qf  GokUmith,)  iii.  283 

Listowel,  i.  274 

Loan  Societies,  i.  156  ;  ii.  43 

Loch-an-Cumalig-owr,  lake  of  the  grey  phantom, 
i.  303 

London  Companies,  theirestatesandlocal  interests 
inireland,  iii.  41,  210,  213,  221»  223;  their  char- 
tern, 223,  224  n. ;  reports,  225 ;  incomes,  225— 
227  ;  their  several  estates,  225,  227 

Societies  taking  interest  in  the  improye- 

ments  of  Ireland,  ii.  44 

Londonderry,  county  of,  baronies,  ohief  towns,  ex- 
tent,  Population,  &c,  iii.  208 

City  of,  its  history,  &c.,  üi.  210,  et 

seo.  ;  memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  iL  357 

Lonaonderry,  Marquises,  of ,  and  their  Irish  estates, 
ü.  109  n. ;  ÜL  13,  14 

Longford,  county  of,  üi.  275. ;  town,  üL  275 

Looms,  and  weavers,  üL  84 

Loop  Head,  L  351 

Loughdrine,  i.  139 

Lougher,  SUere,  L  290 

Loughrea,  town  of,  iü.  450 

Louth,  county  of,  iL  417 

Lover's  Leap,  in  the  Dargle,  ii.  204 

Ludlow,  General,  at  Drogheda,  ü.  425,  427  n. 

Lugad  Lamh  Dearg,  reign  of,  iü.  199 

Luganure,  lead  mines,  ü.  217 

Lugduff,  mountain,  ü.  212  ;  St  KevinVbed,  226 

Luggelaw,  or  Lough  Tay,  Wicklow,  iL  207 

Lu^hardh  Mac  Con,  king,  ü.  389 

Luinneach  of  the  Irish,  ü.  406 

Lunatic  Asylums,  ü.  345 

Lurg  Eidan,  hill,  iü.  137  n. 

Lurgan,  town  of,  ü.  460 

Lusk,  town  and  castellated  monastery,  iL  347 

Lynch,  famUyofyaffectingnarratiTe  of  the,  iü.  454n 

Mac  Art*s  Fort,  iü.  59 

Mac  Carthy,  L  50,  99,  228 

Mac  Carthy  Mor,  216,  271  ;  his  territory,  217 

Mac  Coghlan,  family  of,  iL  188 

Mac  Donnell,  famUy  of,  üL  39,  49  n.;  129, 139, 176 

Dr.  ÜL  143,  465! 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  L  206,  256 

Mac  Guire,  sept  of,  üL  178,  184  n. 

Mac  Ilray,  Captain,  iiL  407  n. 

Mac  Liag,  banl  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  iü.  420,  422 

Mac  Mahon's  country,  and  fiimily  of,  iü.  27 

Mac  Manus,  famüy  or  sept  of,  iü.  178 

Mac  Namara,  freebooter,  iü.  366  n' 

Macnau^hten  family,  Antrim,  üi.  154 

Mac  Quillan,  claD,  iü.  143 

Blacroom,  L  108 

Mac  Sweeny,  L  107 

Mae  Swine's  Gun,  iü.  236 

Magee,  Island,  üi.  123 

Magee,  John,  crime  and  exccution  of,  ü.  127 — 136 


Magennis,  fiunily,  üL  7  n. 

Bfagheramome,  distriet  of,  üL  123 

Maidens'  Rocks,  the,  and  two  Ughthouses,  iii,  129 

Biagrath,  Myler,  üL  271  n. ;  the  sept  of,  271  n. ; 

fortresa  of  Termon  BCagzath,  in  Donegal,  271 
Malahide,  iL  347,  348 ;  ancient  ohurefa,  349 
MaUow,  L  90,  160 
Manuiactures,  ü.,  330,  452  ;  iiL  15  n.,  20, 43»  51 ; 

iü.  51—96,  154 
Marble,  KUkenny,  ü.  12,  40 
Marblee,  Irish,  üL  461—463 
Blarriage  ceremony,  L  163  ;  üL  401 
Martin,  rath  of  Court  St,  and  aecount  of  Martin 

Mac  Owen,  üL  137  n.,  483,  484,  n. 
Mary,  story  of,  ü.  31 
Biarvborough,  oounty  town,  iL  185 
Mask,  Lough,  üL  4^ 

Mathew,  Her.  Theobald,  i.  33  ;  üi.  136,  237,  404 
Mattock,  rirer,  iL  419 
Maynooth,  iL  277 
Mayo,  county  of,  üL  361 — 416 
Meadows,  Giipt.  Arthur,  ü.  171  n. 
Meath,  county  of,  ü.  373  ;  its  antiquities,  385—398 
MeUtan  IsUnd,  L  109 
Meileray  Mount,  Trappists  of,  L  292 
Mellifont,  abbey  of,  ü.  419 
Methill,  chureh,  ü.  41 
Meyler  FitsB-Henry,  i.  326 
Mialloch,  river,  i.  148 
Middlemen,  described,  iL  123 
Milesian  raoe,  üL  24 
MUford,  Mr.  Alexander's  mUls  at,  L  405 
MUls  and  Manuiactures,  L  276,  306,  309,  339, 

340  ;  ÜL  98, 101 
MUls,  flour,  L  404  ;  for  Otts»  407 
Millstreet,  L  96,  107 
Mines,  and  mineral  districti,  L  139,  178,  239, 

310  n.,  313;  ü.  217  n.,  237 
Missionary  Lbours,  üL  395 — 399 
MitchelstowD,  L  95  ;  the  caves  of,  187;  ü.  79,  83 
Moats,  forts,  entrenchments,  and  raths,  L  382 ;  ü. 

90  ;  üi.  235,  239 
Mo|;ue  Furlong,  i.  74 
Moira,  town  of,  üL  11  n. 
Mon-a-bullach,  mountain,  i.  303 
Monaghan,  county  of,  iü.  27,  29 
Monasterboice,  ruins,  cross,  and  round-tower  of, 

ü.  417,  418  ;  the  octagonal  tower,  421 
Monasteries,  iL  58,  137  n.,  151,  421  n. ;  üL  16 
Monea,  Castle  of ,  üL  180 
Monks,  abbeys,  prioriee,  and  monasteries,  L  292, 

358,  361,368;  iL  58,  89,  94,  101,  109,  111, 

142,  144,  151,   173,  181,  213,  291,  346,  380, 

382,  418  ;  üL  16,  18,30,  307,  3659  428,  431 
Monkstown  Castle,  i.  55 

Monteagle,  Lord,  (Right  Hon.  Spring  Rice),  iL  363 
Montgomeiy,  famüy  of,  üL  13,  19 

Sir  Hugh,  üL  13,  14  n. 


Montmaurice,  Hervey  de  Montmariwco,  iL  142,149  n. 

Mont  de  Pitft^,  L  345  ;  iL  55 

Moore,  noble  famüy  of,  iL  421  n. 

Moon-port,  Giant's  Causeway,  iü.  173 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.,  "  History  of  Ireland  **  by, 

ü.  175  n.,  195  n.,  390;  Poetry  of,  182,  225| 

236n.,  305,  385;üi.  108 
Moose  deer,  antlers,  and  fossUs,  L  390 
Moran  (son  of  Blaoin),  styled  the   just  judfs, 

ü.  92 
Morsau,  Gnear,  on  Ireland,  üL  443 
MoxeiGaatle,  ü.  187  n. 
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Morgan,  H.  Knox  GrogaD,  Esq.,  hismansioD,  &c., 

ii.  163,  170;  iii.  299 
Momington,  Earl  of,  U.  377 
Morroe's  country,  the,  and  death  of  O'Morroc, 

ii.  174  n. 
Moryson,  Fyne»,  Itinerarj'  of,  iii.  27,  39,  40 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  regno  Eliz.   iii.   40,  59  ;    regno 

Jac  II.,  213  ;  slain  at  New-Rora,  ii.  140 
Mount-Mcllick,  a  Quakers'  town,  ii.  188 
Mountrath,  town  of,  ii.  188 
Moume  mountains,  iii.  2,  7  n. 

river,  iii.  43,  47  ;  lougb,  iii.  121  n.,  122  n. 

Moville  Abbey,  iii.  16 ;  coast  of  Donegal,  237 
Mucrue,  er  Mucroes  (H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.),  and 

scenery  at  Killarney,    i.  183,  215;  the  abbey, 

215  ;  the  convent  and  antiquities,  217 
Mulla,  or  Awbeg,  river,  i.  94 
MuUingar,  town  of,  ii.  405 
Mungret  Priory,  i.  3<r8 
Municipal   Corporation»,    report   of  the   commis- 

sioners  on,  ii.  101  n. 
Munnu,  Saint,  i.  412  n. 
Monster,  province  of,  1 — 400;  ii.  65;    iii.  417. 

EcclesiasUcal  divisiun  of,  ii.  103  ;  kings  of,  103, 

106;  iii.  419 
Marders,  commission  of,    ii.    114n.,    126,    140, 

142  n.,  171  n.  ;  iii.  319 
Murlough  Bay,  Ballycafttle,  coals  at,  ÜL  139  n.,  130 
Murphy,  steady  Tom,  iii.  37 

Hill,  the  »muggler  and  illicit  dealer  in 


Oaths,  adniinistering  of,  ii.  130 
O'Brien,  Donald  More,  king  of  Limerick,  iL  103, 
110,  112 

Donald,  king  of  Thomond,  iii.  418,  427 

Morrogh,  "of  the  Fem»."  iii.  419 

Murtough,  king,  ii.  104  n. 

Connor,  ii,  188 

family,  i.  272  n..  371,  382  n.  ;  ii   411  n. 

O'Brien»,  the,  princes  of  thi»  racc,  and  lords  para- 

niount  of  Thomond,  iii.  428,  432 
O' Byrne  family,  ii.  195  n.,  203  n. 
O'Callaghan  family,  ii.  79 
0*Carroll,  ii.  420n. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  Esq.,  M.P.,  i.  2G9  ;  ii.  113  n. 
0*Couuor,  king  Rod.,  ii.  147,  182  n.,  305  ;  üL  365 

Dr.,  ii.  192,451 

Mr.  Roger,  ii.  377 

O'Dell,  Mr.,  of  Ardmore,  ii.  57  n. 

0*D()gherty,  SirCahir,  and  sept  of,  iii.  210,  232  n. 

O'Donnel,  family  of,  ii.  307  n.  ;  iii.  270  n. 

Sir  Richard,  iii.  383 

O'Donoghue,  legend  of,  i.  191,  193,  243  ;  his  pri- 
son,  hishorse,  &c.,  192,  194;  his  fabled  bride, 
198 ;  remark  on  the  spectral  appearaiice,  201  n. 

O'Donoghues  of  Ro68,  and  of  the  glens,  i.  193, 
217,  237,  243 

O'Dwver,  iL  227 

O'Flaherty,  cbm  of,  iii.  466  n.  ;  family,  iii.  482 

Ogham  character,  the,  i.  203—206,  386,  392  ;  iL 
449 ;  iii  205,  ancient  inscription  in,  428  o. 

O'Gorman,  Chevalier,  ii.  411  n. 

O'Kancs,  or  O'Cathans,  iii.  220 

Oldbridge,  vilUge,  ii.  432  ;  James  II.  at,  433 


whisky,  iii.  307 
Murray,  Dr.  R.  C,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  ü.  288 
Muv^rave,  Sir  Richard,  bistorian,  ii.  142  n. 
Music,  Irisli,  ii.  405  et  $cq.     Interview  of  Rory--  üljlerflect  Castle,  üL  125 

Oge,   the  blind  piper,  and  Catalani,   iii.  424 —  \\t  Leary,  Arthur,  i.  101 

428 
Myroe,  lands  of,  iii.  225 
Mythology  and  rites  of  northem  and  Celtic  imtions, 

t  386,  393—399 


C: 


Naas,  town  of,  ii.  260 

Nangle,  Rev.  Edward,  iii.  396—398 

Narrow-water  and  castle,  iii.  2 

Navan,  rath  of,  ii.  (i3  n.,  459  ;  town  of,  385 

Neagh,  Lougb,  description  of  tlii»  largc»t  lake,  ii. 

4()0;  ÜL  49.  103,  114  ;  Ram'»  and  Bird  islaud», 

114  ;  its  flsheries,  118 
Nenagh.  assizc-town,  ii.  113 
Nevile,  family  of,  ii.  15:i  n. 
Newartb-bridgo  Inn,  ii.  24ö 
New  Grande,  tumulu»  and  antiquitics  of,  ii.  391 
Newport-Nlayo,  town  an<l  port  of,  iii.  ,lHi,  ;J8 1 
Newry,  town  and  port  of,  iii.  2  ;  the  abbev,  2  n. 
Newton  Abbey,  Trim,   ii.  3«0 
Ncwtown-Ards,  history  and  dtscription  of,  iii.  12 
Newtown- Barry,  ii.  177 
Newtown-Mount-Kcnnedy,  ii.  253 
Newtown- Limavady,  iii.  210 
Nial*»  grave,  at  Ar.uagh,  ii.  459  n. 
Niciioll,    Mr.,    Visit   to    Mitchellstown    caves,  ii. 

82,  85 
Norbury,  Earl  of,  ii.  114  n.,   126  n.,  314,  227  n. 
Nore,  nver.  i.  306  ;  ii.  1,  12,  142 
Normans  (.\nglo-),  ronqucRt  of  Ireland  by  the,  ii. 

137—149,  153  n.,  1^1  n.,  374;  iiL9n.,  27.    Their 

adoption  of  the  mauncrs  and   customs  of  the 

nativi>M,  ii.  450 
Nortiiunil>€rUnd,  Duke  of.  ii.  199  n.,  338 
Nun»  and  Nunneries,  ii.  248,  258  ;  iii.  137  n. 
Nympb-Bank  H»hery,  iL  I50n. 


family,  L  1J7 

OMallcy,  Grace,  traditions  of,  iii.  390  n.,  405 
family  of,  iii.  403,  404 

O'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath,  ii.  374 

O'More,  ancient  princely  family  of,  iL  186  n.,  187  n. 

O' Neilland,  baronies  of  east  and  west,  ii.  453 

O'Neilla,  kings  of  Tyrone,  i.  382  n. ;  ii.  109  n.,  307, 
447  n.;  üL  I2n.,  31,  39,  102.  The  O'Neals. 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  &c.,  i.  409  n.  Hugh 
ONiall,  ii.  88  u.;  iii.  39.  Arthur  O'Neile, 
harper,  ii.  409  n.  Sir  NcmII  O'Neill,  sUin  at  the 
Boyne,  ii.  444.  Shane  O'Neal,  ii.  457  ;  üL  12 n., 
30.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neai.  iL  457  ;  iii.  42.  Hugh 
BoyONeil,  iii.  12 n.  C^n  O'Ntile,  of  CUne- 
lK)y,  iii.  13  n.,  39.  Tirlogh  O'Neil,  iii.  39. 
(iiMieral  John  Bruce  O'Neill,  the  present  Earl, 
iii    102.     Story  of  Mary  0*Neil,  iii.  109 

O'C^uin,  or  O'Cuin,  ancient  race  <if,  iii.  439 

Orange  Societies,  hi»tory  of  the,  ii.  4'»2  ;  Orange 
Lodgcs,  465  ;  the  Orangt-men,  4ri7 

Onlnance  Survey,  the,  ii.  353  ;  apparatus  for  it, 
35<»  ;  Operations,  357  ;  357  ;  iii.  444—446 

O'IU^gan,  Teague,  ii.  461 

O'Reilly,  sept  of,  iL  447 

Onnonde,  earls  and  marquisses  of,  i.  291,  S63  ; 
iL  4,  7—12,  88  n.;  Jame«,  first  duke  of,  10; 
sccond  duke,  10  ;  his  attainder,  11,  12  ;  resto- 
ration  of  the  Butlers  to  the  earldom  and  mar- 
quisate,  11  ;  roonament  of  Peter,  eighth  earl, 
anotlier  at  Holy  Croes,  112 

0'R.»irke,  Prince  of  Breffai,  ii.  147,  181  n., 
420  n. 

(»Miian,  i.  245,  399  ;  ii.  69,  268  n. ;  iii.  137  n.. 
239.  **  Lcapsof  Ossian's  greybounds,*'  ii.  175  ; 
poenis  of,  iL  451.     Lc^nd  rce|iectiug,  UL  162  ; 
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Mr.  Maq>her8on*s  Tales  of,  429  u.  ;  Dr.  O'Hal- 

lonui's  timditions  as  to,  436  u. 
Osbome  family,  Castles  of  the,  L  307 
Ossory,  the  admired  Earl  of,  ii.  10  n. 

bishopric  of,  ii.  188 

Ostmen  and  Danes^  invasioDS  of  Ireland,  and 
serere  contests,  i.  304,  305,  325  n.,  347,  409 

O'SuUivan  Mor,  i.  178.    See  SuUivans 
Morty  Oge,  death  of,  i.  229 

OToole,  Tiriogli,  ü.  J95 

king,  222,  228  ;  Ihe  raco  of  O'Tooles,  195, 

229  n.  307  n. 

Otway,  Rey.  Caesar,  U.  227  n. ;  iii.  237,  375  n. 

Outerard,  town  of,  iii.  466 

Owenson,  Miss  (Lady  Moi^gan),  iii.  281 

Ox,  the  fossil  remains  of,  ii.  395 

Paoanism  and  heathen  temples,  iii.  201—204,  429 
Palatines,  or  German  settlers,  i.  353,  355,  372 
Pale,  the  English,  L  403  ;  iL  13, 59, 64,  87,  153  n., 
.     187  n.,  195  n.,  313,  333,  345,  375,  &c.,  423 
Pallis,orPaUioe,iii.  282 
Pancake  feast,  i.  315 

Pi^MÜ  influence  in  Irehuid,  ii.  17,  22, 88  n. 
Paps  moontams,  Wicklow,  iL  205 
Parliament,  notices  of  the  Irish,  i.  334,  411  ;  ii. 
10,  13, 14,  153  n.,  300,  306,  463  ;  iii.  231,  440 

English,  ü.  143,  177  n.,  427,  467  ; 

ÜL  81  n.,  82 

Parliamentary  Commissions  and  Reports,  ii.  191  n., 
261,  281  n.  353,  364, 365  n. ;  üL  127  n.,292  n., 
348,  445 

C^nsus,  iii.  443  ,^^^ 

Pamell,  family  of,  iL  187  u. ;  Tbomasy  .hepoet, 
341  n..  343  n, 

Pastare  Uwds,  iL  373 

Pat,  the  oyster-dealer,  iL  157 

Patrick,  St,  L  243, 291  n.,  368,  369 ;  ii.  343,  384  n. 
390  n.,  418,  455  ;  üL  8,  371  n.,  375 

's  Purgatory,  iii.  272 

knights  of  St.  iii.  371 

Pawnbrokers,  i.  348 

Pearl  fishery,  üL  21  d. 

Peasantry,  the,  L  73,  131,  150  ;  ii.  156,  163,  183, 
184,  262,  398,  402  ;  iii.  45,  48,  289.  Ck)njugal 
fidelity,  i.  167  ;  ii.  350.  Filial  love  and  obedi- 
ence,  L  170  ;  iL  381  n.,  400  ;  üL  164,  affection  ; 
460,  470 ;  manners  and  customs  and  costume  of 
the,  471 ;  L  153;  iL  125,  2/4,  404  ;  anecdote, 
329  n. ;  learning,  L  185,  260,  368  n.;  peasant 
girls,  248  ;  ii.  205  n.,  252,  400 ;  iii.  251,  297; 
measures  to  improvo  their  condition,  ii.  44  ; 
their  suiferings,  123,  125  ;  good  character  of, 
165, 350 ;  iii.  143.  Some  of  the  occasional  darker 
traits,  ÜL  307.  Strong  attachment  to  their 
native  spot  of  ground,  ii.  402  n.  Their  intellec- 
tual  improvement,  iii.  237 

Peat,  mosses  and  bogs,  iL  191,  199,  261  et  seq.  ; 
Black  and  red  defined,  ii,  394  n. 

Peep-of-day-boys,  the,  ii.  121,  463 

Pelagius,  iii.  19 

Pelasgic  architecture,  iii.  205,  207 

Pembroke,  WillLam,  Earl  of,  i.  410  ;  ii.  7  ;  bis 
marriage  with  Isabella  de  Cläre,  151 

Penance  ;  pcnitents  and  placesof  rcuort,  i.  270  n., 
280,  284  n. ;  üL  429 

Pennyburn  Mill,  iii.  216 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  ii.  307  n. 

Persccution,  spirit  of,  iL  116 

Petrie,  Mr.,  quotcd,  iL  291  n.,  385 


Pettigoe,  town  of,  iU.  271    . 

PhUip  and  Mary  I.,  ü.  185,  189 

Philipetown,  ii.  190 

PhouUa-Phooka  waterfall,  ii.  199 

Pigeon-Hole  legend,  üL  375 

Pig,  the  Connaoght,  iii.  450 

PUgrims,  i.  281,  282  ;  üL  272 

Pilgrimages,  iiL  431 

Pill,  river,  iL  153  n. 

PUtown,  ii.  62 

Pins,  the  Twelve,  rocks  in  Connamara,  üL  485 

Pishogue,  the  superstition  ezplaiued,  ii  269 ;  iii. 

831—337 
Plantations,  Irish,  iii.  23,  41,  72  n.,  123,  178,  210 

—223,  232  n. 
Pleaskin,  colamnar  cliffs  of,  üL  163  n. ;  hay  of,  170 
Plimket,  Lord,  ii.  342 
Poetry,  ancient  Irish,  ii.  450  ;  iii.  106  n. 
Police,  i.  413—424 
Pollanass,  waterfall,  ii.  228,  230 
Pooka  (or  Puck),  legends  of,  L  109  ;  ü.  199  ei  eeq, 

269,270;  üL  32 
Poor,  the  ;  and  Poor-law,  Poor-hooses,  &c. ;  L  7, 

285  ;  iL  23 ;  üL  292  n.  887,  339—356 
Portadown,  loan-soc.  of,  ii.  48  n. ;  town  of,  460, 402 
Portarlington,  ii.  187  n.,  188 
Port-narSpania,  iii.  147 
Port-na-Truin,  iii.  174  n 
Portlaw,  L  309 
Portrush,  iiL  175 
Post-offices,  ii.  155 
PoUto,  the,  L  80,  82;  ü.  267 
Poteen,  iii.  486  n. 
Powerscourt,  Lord,  iL  202  n. ;  mansion  and  de- 

mesne  of,  199,  202,  205 
Poynings*  Statute,  ii.  15,  16  n. 
Prendergast,  Maurice  de,  iL  148 
Presbyterianism,  iii.  75  et  teq. 
Presbyterians,  the,  ii.  372  ;  iii.  16,  67,  72, 79,  122, 

260  ;  synod  of  Ulster,  77 ;  the  Regium  donum, 

77,  79 
Priest's  Lcap  Mountain,  i.  103,  120 
Process- Servers,  iL  96—100,  133 
Pi-otestant  church,  L  160;  iL  309,  371,  382  ;  iü.  73 

colony  in  Achill  Island,  iii.  395 

toast,  the  Boyne-water,  ii.  446 

propriotors,  ii.  115 


Protestant»  the,  and  clergy,  ii.  88  n.,  104  n.  141, 

285,  309,  365,  372  ;  iü.  213  n. 
Puck's  Castle  and  Rock,  L  110 
Pullins,  the,  iü,  273 
Purcel,  Peter,  ü.  32—36 
Puritans,  the,  ii.  89  n. 
Putland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  iL  238  n.  255 

Quakers,  and  *«  Quaker-towns,"  ü.  89,  188 
Queen's  County,  extent,  baronies,  &c.  of,  U.  185 
Quin  Abbey,  üL  431 

Railwats,  iü.  52  n. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i.80, 84, 273  n.,  291 ;  hia  resi. 

dence,  86 
Ram  Island,  üi.  114,  208 
Rapüi,  the  historian,  i.  331  n. 
Raphoe,  episcopal  palaee  of,  iü.  259 
Rapparees,  the,  ü.  1 19 
Rathdown,  barony  of,  ü.  198 
Rathdmm,  town  of,  ü.  236 
Rath  Eachhor,  ü.  388 
Rath  Gramne,  ü.  388 
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Rath  Laogaire,  ii.  388 

Rathlin  or  Raghery  Island,  üL  U9  n. 

Rathmacnee  Oistle,  ii.  16'3 

Rathmichael,  Druid*8  circle  at,  i.  397 

Rathnew,  village,  ii.  245 

Rath  Riogh,  ü.  388 

Rathfl,  &c„  i.  382,  413;  ii.  90,  166,  378,  388;  üL 

137  n.,  203 
Rattoo,  in  Kerry,  iii.  199 
Raymond  le  Gros,  iL  59,  U9  n. ;  Sir  Hamon  le 

Gros,  259  n.  | 

RebelUon,  tho  Grand  (1641),  ii.  14,  58,  345,447  n. ; 

iii.    13,    IK,   39,    74,    180   u.   184.       Massacre 

of  the   English,   ii.  87  n. ;  iii.  180   n.  ;  Later 

rebcllions,  i.  4U3  ;  ü.  119.  139,  171.  177,  210  n., 

327,  386  n.  ;  iii.  16.  329  n.,  379—381 
Ree,  Lough,  i.  350  ;  ii.  405 

Reformation,  thc  Protestant,  ii.  104. 343  n. ;  iii.  72 
Regan,  Maurice,  ^uoted,  ii.  147,  181  n.,  305  n. , 
Religion,  native  feeling  of,  iL  419  u. ;  üL  25 
Religious  aniniosities  or  projudices,  iL  333,341, 

361  u.,  365,  372,  446,  467 

sects,  iii.  72,  76,  79 

Repeal  agitation,  L  157,  311  n. ;  iL  113  n. 

Rhymer,  Reddy,  the,  ü.  25, 89 

Ribbonmcn,  ii.  121,  126  n. 

Rinercw  Castle,  L  291 

Ring,  the  Galway  wedding,  iii.  458 

Rinuccini,  pope's  nuncio,  ii.  1 7,  22 

Roads,  State  of,  i.  66,  405  n. ;  English  niiles,  i.  67, 

ii.  198  n. ;  Irish  miles,  198  n. ;  from  Dublin,  195  ; 

Military,  236,  333.     Farmers',  iii.  263 
Robertstown,  ii.  190 
Roche,  Maurice  Lord,  L  90 

Sir  Alexander,  iL  173  n. 

Roches,  lords  of  Roche's  Land,  ii.  174  ;  Legend  of 

the,  174  u. 
Roche  (Castle),  ii.  423 
Rock  of  Cashel,  ii.  101—108 
Rock,  Captam,  L  118;  iL  227 
R<»cking-stones,  L  6lj  208  ;  iii.  125  n. 
Ronoguo's  Well.  St.  i.  280 
Rosapenna  sands,  Inbhowen,  iii.  236 
Roscommon,  county  of,  üL  3*21 
Rose  Mac-Crume,  tradition  of,  ii.  137,  143 

Verdun,  and  Castle-Roche,  iL  423 

Ross,  Major-General,  obeUsk  to,  iii.  6 

David,  Esq.,  iii.  3 

New,  town  of,  ü.  137  ;  siege  of,  139,  140  ; 

Ancient  MSS.  138  u. 

Ishuid,  Killamcy,  L  140,  236  ;  the  Castle, 

236 ;  Coppermine,  239 

Carberry,  i.  131 

RoHgarland,  ii.  153  n. ;  charter  of  Ross,  154  d. 

RoHstrevor,  iii.  2,  3,  6 

Rooks,  crows  and  rookeries,  ii.  33 — 36 

Rory  Oge,  the  piper,  iii.  421 

Rosen,  Marshai,  iii.  217 

Round  Towers,  i.  271,  278,  386  ;  ü.  7,  20,  23,  57, 
106,  192,  212,  257,  338,  346.  384,  417  ;  iii  30, 
100,  1 14,  184.  Henry  O'Brien  on,  L  360;  üL 
200;  inquiry  into  their  purpose  and  era,  188  ; 
carved  works  in  tliat  of  Devenish,  189  ;  list  of, 
191;  construction  and  position  of  their  door ways, 
207,  coni{)arison  with  the  towers  of  India,  200, 
429.  430  u. 

Roundwood,  i.  321  ;  ii.  202,  vilbige  of  Togha,  211 

Kout  (ir  Keuta,  the,  iii.  49  n. 

Rttyu\  cauaL  and  fly-lM>at8,  ii.  190 

Uuudule  tvnure,  iii.  261 


St.  Lawrence  famiJy,  tlie,  ii.  292 

Salmon-Ieape,  weirsyand  fishery,  i.  295;  iL  275  ; 

ÜL  178  ;  fishing,  492 
Sahruc,  pass  of,  m.  489 
Saltees,  the,  islanda,  iL  145,  150  n. 
Salt,  rock,  üi.  123 
Salt.mill^  vUIage  of,  ii.  150 
Salt-paus,  ÜL  148 

Sarsfield.  Earl  of  Lnean,  L  330,  335,  S36  n. 
Saxons,  Saasenach.     See  Kngliah, 
Scalp,  the.  iL  194,  197 

Scattery  Island,  ckiiidical  cirde  in,  iii  205,  433 
Scar,  the,  iL  152,  155,  156 
Scholars,  poor,  i.  259 ;  iL  157 
Schomberg,  Duke  of,  alain  at  the  Bqjne,  iL  434, 

435,  440,  461 
Schools,  coUegiate,  and  ancient  monasUe,  L  305 ; 
ü.  277,  295 ;  iü.  19,43,  65,  260,  395 

National,  L  157,  279 ;  iL  156,  3S3,  359, 

361,  365 
Schoolma8ten,L 259,260  n.,  262;  ü.  156,270,363 
Scolds,  ducking-etool  for,  iü.  121  n. 
Scotch  invaders  and  Bettlers  in  the  north,  üL  23, 

39,  121,  123 
Scott,  Sür  Walter,  ü.  212,  227 
Scull,  i.  138 

Scullabogue,  maoBacre  at,  iL  140 
Sea,  encroachments  of  the,  ü.  144,  154 
Sea-fowl,  L  269;  iL  154,  n. 
Seals,  a  humorous  legend,  iü.  407 
Selsker  Abbey,  ü.  173 

Senanoa,  St,  üL  433 

Serpeuts  and  venomona  reptües,  non-existcnee  of. 
in  IreUnd.  legend,  iü.  371,  n. 

Servanto,  female,  L  128  ;  ü.  317,  326 ;  Irah 
dependents  and  aenrants,  157  ;  their  fideUty  and 
affectiona,  322.  Society  for  encooragiiig  good 
conduct  in,  üL  61,  63 

Sepulchral  Towers,  üL  203 

Setüement,  the  Act  of,  ü.  153,  n.  Sm  Phntarioni 

Shanagolden,  i.  381 

Shane's  Castle,  iü.  31,  103 

Shanuid  Hill,  and  antiquitiea  of,  i.  981 

Shannon,  rirer,  i.  274 ;  boaca  of  the,  353,  n. ; 
Estuary  of,  275.  Gommnnicaftion  by  eEnak  with 
Dublin.  iL  90;  banks  of  the,  192;  UL  322. 
Fishery,  iü.  417  ;  tradition  of  %  auhnimged  city 
in  estuary  of,  436 

Shee,  Sidhe,  Banahee,  &e.,  L  393 

Shelton  Abbey,  ü.  239 

Shiel,  Rt  Hon.  R.  L.,  ü.  101  n.,  175  n. 

Shillelagh  wood,  i.  426  ;  ü.  203  n. 

Ship-pool  Ckstle,  i.  126 

Shipwrecka,  iL  145  ;  iü.  129,  136  n. 

Shonagarry  lead-nüne,  178 

Shrove-Tneeday,  i.  3 1 5 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  iL  311 

Silvermines,  i.  140 

Simnel,  Lambert,  U.  310  n. 

Sion  MUls,  near  Strabane,  üL  43 

Six-mUe  Water,  iü.  101 

SkarifT,  bay  and  iakndi,  iii.  429 

SkelU;;  rocks,  i.  269 

Skemes,  islaiid  ro^^a,  iü.  175 

Skibbereen,  i.  160 

Slauey,  ii.  391 

Slaney,  river,  ü.  171,  173,  175,  177 

Sliere  BkK»n  moontains,  L  402 

Slievo-buy  hUI,  ü.  176 

Sücve  Curiu^^,  iü.  323 
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SUere-Donard  mountain,  iU.  4,  7  n. 
SUere-kielter,  or  the  Shorn  mounUin,  ii.  176 
Slieve-iut-iiian  mountain,  ii.  68, 128 
SÜevena-madE  moontains,  iL  65 
SlieTe-SnaTen,  or  the  Creeping  Mountain,  üi.  7  n. 
Sligo,  Coant^  of,  üL  306  ;  town,  and  magnifioent 

Abbey  mina,  306;  Marqnis  of,  manaion  of,  415 
Smerwiek,  L  271 
Smngffling,  i.  133  ;  ü.   117  n.,  147  n. ;  üi.  11  n. 

illiot  Btills,  iü.  261,  307—320,  404 
Smyth,  fiunily  of,  iii.  12  o. 
Soi^  i.  115,  129,  166,  207  n.,  229  ;  ii.  407  ;  üi. 

1 1  n.     At  fhnenls,  i.  224, 228.    <'  The  mountam 

maid,'*  iL  205  n.;   war  songs,  407;    iiL    162. 

SonoB  of  the  peaaantry,  iii.  1  ]  5 
Spade  hnsbiindi^,  L  84 ;  ii  267 
Spaniards,  L  269,  273  ;  iU.  14  n.,  41,  147 
Spenaer,  Edmund,  i.  85, 87,  92,  94, 109  ;  iii.  233 
Staflb,  Island  of,  caves,  üL  163  n. 
Staigoe-an-ar,  ancient  fort,  i.  179 
Stalactites  of  cavee,  ii.  83,  86 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  341  n. 
Sterne,  Rer.  Laurenee,  iL  68,  212 
StiUo^ue0,hike8,L  303 
Stockings  of  Coniiamara,  iii.  472 
Stooe,  Inauguration,  üL  233 
Stone,  Holy,  L  283 
Stones,  altars,  &e.,  L  398 
Stonee,  capeular,  i.  202  n.,  399;  ii.  221 
Strabane,iü.43,259 
Stimdbally  GasUe,  U.  187  n. 
StnOTord,  Earl  of,  iL  203,  260;  iii.  81 
StraneaUy  Castle,  L  291 
Strangford,  Lough,  iii.  8,   U  ;  Estates  adjaeent 

to,  14  n. ;  town  of,  üL  II  n. 
Stnmorlar,  town  of,  iii.  259 ;  schools  of  260 
Strongbow,  (Richard,  Farl  of  Chepetow,)  L  301, 

326  ;   ii.  137,  148,  151,  182,  311  ;  death  of  bb 

Bon,  410.     Basilica  de  Cläre,  sister  of,ii.  59 
Stuarts,  the,  ü.  115, 117,  119,429—446 
Stuart.  Mount,  and  the  Stuart  famUy,  iii.  15 
Style,  Sir  Charles,  estate  of,  iü.  261 
Sugar-loaf  mountain,  i.  151  ;   Wicklow,  ü.   205, 

206,  207 
Suir,  river,  i.  302,306  ;  ü.  62,  65,  66,  87, 142 
Sulphur  mines,  ü.  237 
Sullane,  river,  i.  1 08 

SuUivans,  O*,  L  119,  155  n.,  178;  ü.  117n. 
SulUvan,  horse  «  Whisperer,"  i.  95 
Sun,  worship  of  the,  üL  199,  200,  429  n.,  431  n. 
Supersütions,  ü.  151  n.,  227  n.,  259—261,  269,  388, 

407  ;  üi.  31,  104,  146,  237—258, 331—337 
Sotton,  descendants  of  Sir  Roger  de,  ii.  1 52 
SwiUy,  Loagh  and  river,  iii.  23 1 
Swift,  Dean,  L  131  ;  ü.  116, 193,  341  n.  ;  iü.  122. 

His  Stella  and  Vanessa,  iL  275  n. 
Swords,  town  of,  its  sicgcs,  round  tower,  ruins,  &c., 

ü.  345,  346 
Synods,  ancient,  ü.  102 

Talbots  of  Malahide,  the,  ü.  447,  348 

Tallow,  town,  L  301 

Tanderagee,  iL  460 

Tanistry,  tenure  by,  iii.  27, 233,  427 

Tara,  the  royal  hill  of,  ii.  385—393 

Tarah  HUI,  Wexford,  ii.  1 76 

Tar-ain,  or  Turain  of  Holy  Island,  iü.  430  n 

Tarber^  on  the  Shannon,  i.  274 

Tay,  Lough,  iL  208 

Taylor,  Dr.  Jeremy,  üi.  50 


Teampol  Gamin,  ehapel,  fte.  üL  429 

Temperanee  Society,  L  86;  the  medal  aiidaffd»43; 

national  benefit  attained,  310  n,  321;  ii.  214  n.  t 

iü.  59, 136;  mu8ie,42l;  inorease^  423 
TempUu«,  Knights,  l  291 
Temple  Brien,  old  ehurch,  and  phallos  «t,  üL  SOS 
Templecoran,  iii  122 
Templemore,  iü.  203 
Thomastown,  iL  3 

Thomond,  kin«  of,  iü.  418,  427 ;  earl  of,  428 
Thomond,  eanis  of,  i.  272 
Thurles,  ü.  113 
Thurot,  and  the  French  Unding  at  Carriekfergin, 

ÜL  119  n. 
Tickell,  thepoet.  ü.  841  n. 
Tighe,  Mrs.,  ü.  3  ;  Mr.,  40 
Timber,  ancient,  L  884  ;  ü.  191,  203  n. 
Tinahinch  mansion,  ü.  203,  205 
Tintem  Abbey  ruins,  iL  144,  150 
Tipperary,  county  of,  iL  65, 87, 96;  itaixqpiilalioa, 

extent,  bounduies,  towns,  and  baronies,  113 
Tobacco,  L  183,  224 
Tomies  hül,  KUlamev,  L  249 
Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe.  L  145,  147  n. ;  üi.  381 
Tor  Point,  Antrim,  üL  14 1 
Terry  Island,  iü.  236 
Tottenham,  Charles,  Esq.,  ü.  245 
Townley  Hall,  ü.  444 
Traditions,  Irish,  L  191,  209—246;  ü.  91, 93, 137, 

148,  151  n  ;   182  n.  ;  218,  259  n.,  389,  390  n.; 

üi.  102n..  115n.,  199,  274  n.,  407, 484,439. 
Tralee,L271 

Tramore  bay,  viUage,  L  311,  312 
Travelling,  facUities  for,  in  IreUwd,  ü.  193, 247 
Trim,  iL  374—380 
Trotter,  John  Bemard,  iL  144  n. 
Trout,  legend  of  the  holy,  üL  375  n. ;  the  Qillaroo, 

384  n.,4]6n. 
Troy,  B.  C,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  ü.  463 
Tuam,  city  of,  üL  365,  449,  469 
Tuatha-de-dananns,  tribe,  ü.  65 
Tubber  Grieve,  L  309 
Tubrid  Church— ruins,  iL  93 
Tullamore,  ii,  190 
Tullamore  Park,  iii.  6 
TuUoherin,  round-tower  and  church,  iL  7 
Tullough,  Jimmy,  ii.  29 
Tully  Castle,  üL  179 
Tully,  vükge  of,  üi.  487 
TullygoUne  estate,  Limerick,  iü.  363 
Tumuii,  celebiated,  ü.  388,  391 ;  üL  203. 
Turf  and  peat,  turf-cutting,  &o.,  ü,  190,  191,  262 
Tumley,  A.  Mr.,  his  mansion,  üL  132 
Tuskar  Rock,  the  ;  shipwrecks,  iL  145  ;  the  ligfat- 

house,  165 
Tyrawley,  barony  of,  iü.  383  n. 
Tyrconnel,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  ü.  445 ;  üL  213 
Tyr-oen,  territory  of,  üL  39 
Tyrone,  county  of,  üi.  39 
Tyrone  (O'NeU)  Earl  of,  rebellion  of  the,  ü.  447  ; 

üi.  40 

Ulidia,  kings  of,  üL  9,  10, 118 

Ulster,  province  of,  ü.  448 ;  üL  8, 10,  39,  231 ;  its 

seUlement,  14  n.,  41,  72  n.,  178 ;  km«  of,  16, 

40,  ei  teq, ;  buiguage  of,  24n . ;  old  Castles  oi;  4 1 ; 

raüway,  52  n. 
Undertakers,  planters,  or  oolonists,  L  93 ;  ü.  447  n ; 

ÜL  7, 12  n.,  15  n.,  23,  41.  72  n.,  178,  221 
Union,  the  Pariiamentary,  ü.  285  ;  Ui.  231 
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United  Irishmen,  ii.  121,  464 

Usher,  Archbishop,  ii.  343  ;  iii.  73,  74 

Valentia  iBl&nd,  i.  2G9 

Vallanccy  on  Irish  antiquities,  ii.  161, 449  ;  iii.  204, 

428  n. 
Vartrey,  river,  ii.  211,  245  n. 
Vcntry  harbour,  i.  27  \ 
Vinegar  Hill,  ii.  176 
Vow,  an  Irish,  ii.  414 

Waiters  and  InnB,  i.  317 

Wakcs  and  funcreal  rites.  i.  221,  230 

Walker,  Dr.,thc  defenco  of  Derry,  ii.  441 ;  is  slain 

at  tbe  Boyne,  440  n.     Testimouial  at  London- 

derry,  iii.  213 
Wallop,  Robert,  of  Enniscorthy,  ii.  177  n. ;   Sir 

Henrv,  184  n. 
Walter 'Tlicobald,ii.  7 
Walsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  ii.  148  n.,  289,  304  n., 

337,  341,  344 
War,  mountain,  ii.  V.)9 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  i.  301 
Ware,  Sir  James,  ii.  106  n. 
Warren's-point,  iii.  3 
Warwick,  Rev.  Archibald,  iii.  16 
Water  communication,  i.  351  n. 
Waterford,  county,  i.  277  ;  eity,  300—305  ;   quay 

and  bridge,  302  ;    coast,   harbour,  and   ports, 

311  ;  ii.  142,  143,  149  n.,  154  n.  ;  baronics,  &c 

of,  i.  324 
Waterford,  Marquis  of,  demesne,  i.  308  ;  ii.  270. 

estates  of,  iii.  226 
Weddings,  ii.  414 
WelleHley,  Marquis,  ii.  376,  378 
Wellesley,  family,  ii.  276  n.  376 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  ii.  276  n„  378  ;  anecdotes  of 

bis  early  life,  376 
Wells,  holy  and  celebrated,  i.  280,  309  ;  ii.  23,  71, 

343,  389  ;  iii.  181,  20.5,  274,  375  n. 


Welsh  knights,  the,  ü.  148, 153 

Westmeftth,  county  of,  ii.  405 

Westport,  üL  415 

Wexford,  county  of,  ii.  137,  149, 153  n. ;  eoMt  of, 
144,  145,  148,  150  n. ;  Castle«  and  mina,  151, 
162,  163  n.,  182  n. ;  baroniea  of  Forth  and 
Bargy,  156, 161 ;  landlordaand  tenantry  of,  IG7  : 
Population,  boundaries,  and  baromesi  184 

Wexford,  town  of,  ii.  1 70 

Whiddy  Island,  i.  143 

Whisky,  i.  34,  321,  427 ;  iü.  237,  261,  300.  404 ; 
illicit  distillation,  iii.  486  n.,  391  n. 

White  Mountain,  the,  iL  175 

Whiteboys,  the,  i.  372;  iL  79,  114,  120,  122  n.. 
126 

Wicklow,  county,  ii.  193,  207 ;  glena  and  monn- 
tains  of,  193,  199,  205,  212;  old  barracka,  195 
n.,  232  ;  tour  in,  197—240:  minea,  237  ;  gold 
mines,  239 — 244  ;  population,  &c.,  266 

town,  ii.  245 

£arl  of,  ii.  239 


William  III.,  L  301,  325,329,  369  ;  iL  11,  60  n., 
<I0. 102  n.,  115, 344,  429—446  ;  iü.  82,  21 1,  325 
Witches  and  witchcraft,  üL  125  n.,  254 
Women,  singular  anecdotes  of,  iL  188  n. 

character  of  Irish,  ii.  315 

celebrated  literary,  iii.  276,  281 


Woodford,  mansion  of.  iL  1 — 3 
Woods,  indigenous,  L  384  ;  iL  191,  203  n 
Woollen  manufacture,  the.  iL  331  n.  ;  iiL  82 
Wraith,  (superstition)  L  143  n. 
Wren  boys,  i.  23 

Wright.  Mr.  J.  B.  of  aonmel,  ii.  448 
Wyse,  George,  n.  137  n. ;  Andrew,  138  n. ;  Rt. 
Hon.  T.  Wyse,' ib. 

Yacht  dub,  i.  58 

Youghall,  harbour  and  tower,  i.  80  ;  church  and 

monuments,  88 ;  bridge,  277 
Young,  Arthur,  iL  114,  120,  iiL  495 


THE    END. 
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